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The  Geological  Survey's  work  upon  manganese  was 
taken  up  in  July,  1889,  and  entrusted  to  Dr.  B.  A.  F. 
Penrose^  Jr.,  assistant  geologist,  by  whom  all  the  work  has 
been  done  except  such  aid  as  could  be  given  by  others  in 
mapping,  drawing,  and  in  making  analyses.  Every  known 
manganese  mine  and  locality  in  the  state  has  been  ex- 
amined by  him,  and  is  here  reported  on  in  its  general 
geologic  relations  and  almost  always  in  detail. 

Besides  describing  occurrence  of  ores  in  this  state,  the 
subject  of  manganese  has  been  taken  up  as  a  whole.  This 
has  led  to  an  investigation  of  the  different  kinds  of  ore  and 
of  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put.  In  order  to  ascertain 
the  importance  of  the.  Arkansas  deposits,  it  was  necessary  to 
know  to  what  extent  the  other  mines  in  the  country  could 
meet  the  demand  for  manganese.  This  made  it  essential 
that  all  the  other  manganese  mines  should  be  examined. 
But  as  the  funds  appropriated  were  not  available  for  work 
outside  the  state,  Dr.  Penrose  has  himself  met  these  expenses 
out  of  his  private  funds,  and,  in  addition  to  doing  the  field 
work  on  manganese  in  this  state,  he  has  visited  and 
personally  examined  every  known  manganese  region  in 
North  America — those  of  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Virginia, 
Vermont,  Texas,  Arizona,  Colorado,  California,  Oregon, 
Nevada,  Utah,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick ;  only  lack 
of  time  prevented  his  visiting  those  of  Cuba  and  Chili.  The 
conclusions  given  in  the  report  are  therefore  based  upon 
direct  personal  observations,  and  it  is  felt  that  they  are  thor- 
oughly trustworthy.     The  descriptions  of  deposits  other 
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than  those  of  Arkansas  serve  to  brinf;  oat  in  bolder  relief 
the  value  of  oar  manganese  ores. 

The  report  has  been  prepared  apon  the  general  plan  of 
discussing : 

1.  The  uses  of  manganese,  together  with  the  history 
and  statistics  of  the  manganese  industry ; 

2.  The  ores  of  manganese ; 

3.  The  nature  of  the  manganese  deposits. 

In  the  descriptions  of  localities  the  deposits  of  the 
Batesville  region  have  been  treated  first,  and  in  greater 
detail  than  the  others,  for  not  only  did  those  deposits  famish 
the  chief  incentive  for  making  the  present  investigation,  but 
they  have  been  worked  up  more  thoroughly  than  the  other 
regions,  and  their  discussion  forms  the  most  important  part 
of  the  report.  After  the  discussion  of  the*  Arkansas  de- 
posits, the  Appalachian  region  is  described ;  then  the  various 
other  localities  are  taken  up  geographically,  beginning  with 
Texas  and  continuing  westward  to  California;  the  deposits 
of  Canada  are  treated  last. 

The  small  map  showing  the  distribution  of  manganese 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  gives  the  principal  areas 
from  which  ore  has  been  shipped,  and  those  from  which, 
either  on  account  of  its  scarcity,  poor  quality,  or  distance 
from  railway  transportation,  no  important  quantities  of  ore 
have  yet  been  produced.  The  distinction  between  these  two 
classes  of  localities  is,  in  certain  cases,  somewhat  arbitrary^ 
but  the  classification  has  been  made  on  the  basis  of  the  best 
statistical  information  obtainable.    (See  chapter  IV.) 

A  geological  map  of  the  Batesville  region  is  folded  in 
the  pocket  in  the  cover  of  the  volume.  The  geographic  base 
of  this  map  was  compiled  from  the  government  township 
sheets,  and  these  were  corrected  and  added  to  by  data 
collected  by  the  Survey.  Later  a  number  of  roads  were 
added  from  the  field  sheets  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
topographic  corps  by  whom  the  region  was  mapped  after 
the  present  State  Survey  had  finished  the  geologic  work. 
The    topography  of  the  Boston    Mountains    is   from  *the 
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same  source.  No  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  topography 
io  the  region  north  of  the  Boston  Mountains^  for  its  repre- 
sentation would  obscure  important  geologic  details. 

Dr.  Penrose  was  aided  in  the  preparation  of  the  map  of 
the  Batesville  region  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Stoller,  T.  C.  Hopkins, 
Prof.  W.  8.  Blatchley,  D.  M.  Barringer,  and  H.  Landes.  In 
southwestern  Arkansas  the  geologic  investigations  made  by 
Mr.  L.  8.  Griswold  of  the  novaculites  aided  materially  in  the 
comprehension  of  the  details  of  the  structural  geology  and 
distribution  of  the  manganese-bearing  strata  in  that  part  of 
the  state. 

The  chemical  analyses  when  not  otherwise  accredited 
have,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  pelagite  (p.  83)  which  is 
quoted  from  J.  D.  Dana,  been  made  in  the  chemical  laboratory 
of  the  8urvey  by  Dr.  R.  N.  Brackett. 

Two  classes  of  analyses,  mineralogical  and  commercial, 
are  given.  The  mineralogical  analyses  are  of  carefully 
selected  specimens  of  the  purest  and  most  characteristic  ores 
from  each  region.  They  are  intended  to  show  the  mineral- 
ogical nature  of  the  ores  and  do  not  represent  their  economic 
value  in  large  quantities.  The  commercial  analyses  are  made 
of  samples  taken  from  large  shipments  of  ore  in  the  condition 
in  which  it  is  used,  and  are  intended  to  represent  the  com- 
mercial values  of  the  ores.  A  number  of  these  analyses  are 
given  with  most  of  the  important  manganese  localities.  In 
cases  where  such  analyses  were  not  obtainable,  however, 
analyses  of  hand  samples  are  given.  Where  the  ores  are 
useful  mainly  for  the  manufacture  of  spiegeleisen  and  ferro- 
manganese,  the  commercial  analyses  represent  the  contents 
of  the  ores  in  maoganese,  iron,  silica,  and  phosphorus. 
Where  the  ores  have  an  additional  value  for  oxidizinsr 
purposes,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  chlorine,  etc.,  the 
amount  of  peroxide  ot  manganese  is  also  given. 

The  measurements  of  elevation  given  in  the  report  were 
made,  unless  otherwise  stated,  with   an  aneroid  barometer. 

The   want  of  adequate   library  facilities    has   made   it 
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impossible  to  give  ^ith  this'  volume  a  complete  bibliography 
of  maDgaDese^  but  with  the  exception  of  half  a  dozen  of  the 
less  important  ones  all  the  titles  known  to  the  author  are 
given  in  the  foot  notes. 

Aside  from  the  aid  acknowledged  in  the  body  of  the  re- 
port and  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  preface,  the  work  repre- 
sented by  this  volume,  from  the  collection  of  data  in  the  field 
to  the  reading  of  proof,  has  all  been  done  by  Dr.  Penrose  in 
person.  His  unwearying  industry  and  zeal,  his  enthusiastic 
absorption  in  and  devotion  to  the  work  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised,  while  his  intelligent  grasp  of  the  subject  and  his 
clear  treatment  of  it  cannot  fail  of  appreciation  by  geologists 
and  by  all  who  are  interested  in  manganese. 

It  is  hoped  that  professional  readers  will  bear  .in  mind, 
however,  that  the  writer  of  a  state  geological  report  must 
often  sacrifice  brevity  and  conciseness  for  the  sake  of 
making  his  meaning  plain  to  the  unprofessional.  On  the 
other  hand  the  unprofessional  reader  should  remember  that 
it  is  impossible  to  dispense  entirely  with  technicalities  in 
discussing  a  technical  subject. 

The  Survey  is  indebted  to  so  many  persons  for  kind  aid 
in  this  work  that  it  is  impossible  to  mention  them  all.  In 
the  manganese  region  of  this  state  the  Survey  has  met  with 
uniform  cordiality  and  kindness.  Especial  acknowledge- 
ments are  due  Dr.  J.  E.  Wolff*  of  Harvard  University  for 
microscopic  examinations  of  rocks,  and  to  Dr.  S.  L.  Pen- 
field  of  Yale  University  for  assistance  on  the  mineralogy  of 
certain  of  the  manganese  minerals;  Mr.  James  E,  Mills  of 
San  Francisco  has  given  the  Survey  the  benefit  of  very 
valuable  suggestions  and  observations;  Mr.  E.  Gilpin,  Jr., 
Commissioner  of  Mines  for  Nova  Scotia,  has  kindly 
furnished  valuable  statistics  and  other  information  regarding 
the  deposits  of  that  province ;  Major  A.  Markham  of  Mark- 
hamville,  N.  B.,  and  Major  W.  K.  Armistead  of  Abingdon, 
Va.,  aided  very  materially  by  their  cordial  assistance  and 
information  regarding  their  respective  regions. 

The  studies  made  by  the  Survey  lead  to  the  conclusion 
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that  the  sonthweBterD  mangaDese  areas  of  Arkansas,  namely, 
Polk,  Montgomery,  and  Palaski  counties,  formerly  supposed 
to  be  rich  in  manganese,  contain  no  deposits  of  value.  This 
is  not  gratifying,  but  it  is  conclusive,  and  must  be  so  ac- 
cepted. It  is  very  gratifying,  however,  to  know  that  these 
eame  studies  show  that  the  Batesville  region  is  one  of  the 
most  important  manganese  fields  known  in  North  America. 

• 

JOHN  C.  BRANNER, 

8taie  Geologist. 
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MANGANESE 


ITS  USES,  ORES,  AND  DEPOSITS, 


By  R.   A.  F.   Penrose,  Jr.,  Assistant  Geologist. 


CHAPTER   I. 
NATURE   AND  EARLY  USES  OF  MANGANESE. 

Nature  of  manganese. — Manganese  is  a  metal  and  represents 
one  of  the  elementary  substances  composing  the  earth^s  crust. 
It  belongs  to  what  is  known  as  the  iron  group,  which  comprises 
iron,  manganese,  cobalt,  and  nickel.  These  metals  form  com- 
pounds which,  in  their  chemical  relations,  have  certain  points  of. 
similarity  to  each  other,  and  they  are  therefore  classed  together. 
They  are  frequently  associated  with  each  other  in  nature;  aud, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  most  common  modes  of  occurrence  of  man- 
ganese ore  is  with  iron  ore  deposits. 

Mangtinesein  the  mineral  kingdom. — Manganese  is  never  found 
in  the  metallic  state  in  nature,  but  is  always  in  combination 
with  one  or  more  of  the  other  elementary  substances,  and  gen- 
erally occurs  as  oxide,  silicate,  or  carbonate.  In  these  forms,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  of  the  metals  in  the  mineral 
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kingdom,  aod*  is  almost  coextensive  with  iron,  though  in  very 
much  smsUer  quantities.  It  is  an  essential  (Constituent  of  many 
minerals;  and  is  found  in  greater  or  less  quantities  in  almost  all 
metamorphic,  eruptive^  and  sedimentary  rooks.  It  also  repre^ 
sents'cud^  of  the  twenty-two  or  more  elementary  substances 
found  in  meteorites.  The  oxides  are  the  most  common  manganese 
minerals,  but  the  simple  silicate  and  carbonate,  known  respectively 
as  rhodonite  and  rodochrosite,  are  also  of  frequent  occurrence ; 
while  garnet,  pyroxene,  and  amphibole,  as  well  as  many  other 
mtnerals,  frequently  contain  manganese.  Rhodonite  is  often  cut 
for  jewels  on  account  of  its  beautiful  pink  color,  and  the  purple 
•oi  the  amethyst  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  mangan- 
ese. Only  a  few  of  the  minerals  containing  manganese,  however, 
are  available  as  ores  of  the  metal,  and  those  which  can  be  used 
are  only  rarely  found  in  sufficient  quantities  and  of  such  quality 
as  to  be  of  commercial  value. 

Manganese  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. — Though 
manganese  in  large  quantities  is  confined  to  the  mineral  king- 
dom, it  is  widely  distributed  in  minute  quantities  in  both  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  It  is  said  to  form  an  essential 
constituent  of  the  tissues  and  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood 
in  the  human  body,  being  present  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
of  manganese  to  twenty  parts  of  iron.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom 
it  enters  into  the  composition  of  many  plants  :  E.  N.  Horsford''^ 
has  found  manganese  in  the  ash  of  some  varieties  of  tea,  co£Fee, 
potato,  and  squash ;  and  E.  Maumenef  describes  its  existence  in 
tobacco,  potatoes,  beets,  carrots,  grapes,  apricots,  wheat,  rye, 
rice,  and  many  other  vegetables,  fruits,  and  cereals.  It  is  by 
means  of  such  materials  that  manganese  enters  into  the  animal 
kingdom  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  general  distribution  of  manganese  in 
animal  and  vegetable  organisms,  though  in  small  quantities,  is 
<lirectly  traceable  to  its  persistent  presence  in  soils,  where  it  has 
been  derived  from  the  decay  ot  rocks.  It  is  absorbed  from  the 
«oil  by  plants,  and  transmitted  thence  to  animal  blood  and  tissue. 

Manganese   represents    one    of  the    mineral    constituents 

«  Am«r.  Jour.  So!.,  2d.  aerlM,  Vol.  XI,,  1861,  p.  259. 

t  Cemptes  rendiu  de  I'Aoad.  des  sci.»  U  XGVIII.,  1884,  pp.  1416-1419.    For  the  existence 
of  mftoganese  in  wines  see  E.  Maameofi,   Ibid.,  pp.  845-846  and  1066-1058. 
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t)f  many  trees,  being  found  in  the  ash  of  certain  forms  of  the  oak 
i^Quercua  robur) J  the  oheatnut  {Castanea  ve8oa)y9Lni  the  floating 
plant  known  as  Trapa  ncUansJ*  It  also  occurs  in  several  species 
-of  the  genus  Cinchona,1[  the  source  of  the  commercial  quinine. 

Ancient  and  medieval  vses  and  names  of  manganese. — The 
application  of  manganese  in  the  arts  is  of  great  antiquity,  and 
dates  back  at  least  as  far  as  the  times  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
One  of  its  first  uses  was  in  glass-making,  and  analyses  of  Egyp- 
tian and  Roman  glassware  have  shown  the  presence  of  over  two 
per  cent  of  the  protoxide  of  manganese,:^  equal  to  over  one  and 
-9L  half  per  cent  of  metallic  manganese. 

Pliny,  in  his  treatise  on  natural  history,  mentions  the  use  of 
manganese  oxide  among  the  Romans  in  decolorizing  glass.  He 
considered  it  a  variety  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  or  lodestone,  which 
he  speaks  of  as  magnes.  During  the  middle  ages  it  was  known  as 
magnesiaj  and  was  later  referred  to  as  magnesia  nigraj  in  distinction 
from  the  true  magnesia,  or  magnesia  dlha.  The  name  manganese 
is  of  somewhat  obscure  origin.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
heen  derived  from  the  expression  magnesia  nigra^  by  metathesis. 
It  appears  in  such  expressions  as  lapis  manganensis  in  the  Latin 
literature  of  the  16th  century,||  and  still  later  as  manganesium, 
but  as  late  as  the  18th  century  it  was  frequently  mentioned  as 
magnesia  nigra.  These  names  all  referred  to  the  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, since  the  metal  was  not  known  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century. 

Growth  of  knowledge  concerning  manganese. — Though  the 
oxide  of  manganese  and  its  more  apparent  properties  were  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  to  the  priests  and  chemists  of  the  middle  ages, 
yet  the  old  idea  of  Pliny,  that  it  was  a  form  of  iron  ore,  was 
still  generally  retained  until  late  in  the  last  century.  Glauber 
<^arried  on  experiments  with  the  compounds  of  manganese  about 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  in  his  work  known  as  The 
Prosperity  of  Germany,  published  in  1656,  he  describes  his 
investigations. 

*Gnj*B  BoUntcal  Text  Book,  Vol.  II.,  G«o.  L.  Goodale,  Physiological  Botany,  p.  256. 
t  E.  Maamen^,  Comptes  rendus  de  I'Acad.  des  sci.,  t.  XOm.,  1884,  p.  1417. 
t  B.  A.  Hadfleld,  Proceed,  ayil  EngiDeers,  XCIII.,  1888,  III.;  p.  69. 
1  Boaooeand  Scborlemmer,  Treatise  on  Chemiatry,  Vol.  II.,  Pt.  II.,  p.  2. 
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In  1740,  Potts*,  showed  that  oxide  of  manganese  formed 
a  series  of  salts  distinct  from  those  of  iron,  bat  the  existence  of  a 
separate  metal  was  not  understood,  and  even  as  late  as  1758^ 
Cronstedtf  speaks  of  it  as  a  "kind  of  earth'*  with  **no  greater 
quantity  of  metal  than  sometimes  two  or  three  per  cent  of  iron^ 
and  sometimes  a  little  tin/' 

Scheele's  celebrated  experiments,}  published  in  1774,  mark 
the  first  systematic  attempt  to  investigate  manganese  and  its 
compounds,  and  to  his  labors  are  due  the  first  detailed  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  He  suspected  the  existence  of  a  metal  in  the 
magnesia  nigra,  but  was  unable  to  isolate  it.  This  was  accom- 
plished shortly  afterwards  (1776),  for  the  first  time,  by  Dr,  Gahn;. 
though  Kaim  of  Vienna  is  quoted  as  stating,  in  1770,  that  a 
^^peculiar  metal"  could  be  extracted  from  oxide  of  manganese. 

Hence  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  certain  uses  of  oxide  of 
manganese  have  been  known  from  ancient  times,  our  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  the  metal  itself  is  of  modern  date,  and  on  this 
knowledge  are  based  the  most  important  of  its  present  applications 
in  the  arts.  Its  principal  commercial  use  up  to  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  seems  to  have  been  in  decolorizing  glass,  as  well  as 
in  coloring  both  it  and  pottery,  as  explained  in  chapter  III.. 
Considerable  quantities,  obtained  from  the  Mendip-Hills,  near 
Bath  in  England,  are  said  to  have  been  used  in  the  last  cen- 
tury by  the  Bristol  potters,  among  whom  it  was  known  as 
"glassraaker's  manganese,''  ^'glassmaker's  soap,"  or  "black 
glass."  It  was  not  until  1785,  however,  after  Berthollet  had 
suggested  the  economic  application  of  chlorine  in  the  arts,  and 
works  for  its  manufacture  had  been  started  at  Javelle,  in  France^ 
that  an  extensive  field  for  the  application  of  manganese  arose. 
Manganese  ore  was  a  necessary  reagent  in  the  manufacture  of 
chlorine  and  the  demand  for  it  soon  rapidly  increased.  In  1786 
chlorine  works  were  started  in  England  by  James  Watt,  and  in 

<^  Ezamen    Chymicnm   magnesia  yltraxiomm,  OermaniB  Braanstain.     (Roscoe  and 
Scborlemmer.) 

t  Alex.  Frederic  Cronatedt,  An  Essay  towards  a  System  of  Mineralogfi  translated  frook 
the  Swedish  by  Gustay  von  Bngstrom  in  1788,  p.  849. 

X  Stockholm  Memoirs,  ^774,  (Handlingar  Kongl.  Srenska  yetenskapi  Akademien  (?)  ) 
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1799  Charles  Tennant  erected  the  celebrated   St.  RoUoz   works 
at  Qlasgow. 

With  the  introduction  of  manganese  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel  by  Heath,  in  1839,  and  the  subsequent  immense  increase  in 
the  production  of  steel  by  the  invention  of  the  Bessemer  process 
less  than  twenty  years  later,  another  great  use  for  manganese 
was  found,  and  at  the  present  day  this  use  has  become  such  an 
important  factor  in  the  metallurgy  of  steel,  that  it  probably 
<;on*iumes  over  nine-tenths  of  the  manganese  production  of  the 
world.  The  demand  for  manganese  in  the  manufacture  of 
chlorine  has  decreased  considerably  since  the  introduction  of  the 
Weldon  regenerative  process,  which  makes  it  possible  to  use 
the  sam^  ore  over  again  indefinitely. 

Besides  the^e  two  main  uses  of  manganese,  numerous  other 
minor  sources  of  consumption  have  arisen  (see  chapter  II.)  and 
«ven  yet  the  ancient  Egyptian-  and  Roman  practice  of  using  it 
ID  glasj  consumes  cert&in  quantities. 


CHAPTER  IL 
MODERN   USES    OF    MANGANESE. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF    THE     USES    OF     MANGANESE. 

Manganese  is  used  at  the  present  day  for  a  great  many 
different  purposes  in  the  arts ;  but,  as  already  stated,  probably 
over  nine-tenths  of  the  manganese  ore  produced  is  consumed  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  alloys  of  iron  and  manganese,  known  aa 
spiegeleisen  and  ferro-manganese,  .which  in  turn,  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel.  If  the  class  of  manganiferous  iron  ore& 
were  included  as  manganese  ores,  the  proportion  consumed  for 
these  purposes  would  be  vastly  greater.  Smaller  quantities  of 
manganese  are  used  in  manganese-bronze,  silver-bronze,  and 
other  alloys.  Next  to  its  application  in  alloys,  its  most  import- 
ant usC;  when  in  the  form  of  pyrolusite  (peroxide  of  manganese)^ 
is  as  an  oxidizer  in  the  manufacture  of  chlorine.  No  chlorine^ 
however,  is  made  in  the  United  States,  all  that  is  used  in  this 
country  being  imported.  Smaller  quantities  of  manganese  are 
also  consumed  for  many  other  industrial  purposes. 

The  various  uses  to  which  manganese  and  its  compounds  are 
put,  may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  alloys,  oxidizers,  and 
coloring  materials.  Each  of  these  classes  includes  the  applica- 
tion  of  manganese  in  sundry  manufactured  products,  or  as  a. 
Reagent  in  carrying  on  different  metallurgical  and  chemical  pro"^ 
cesses.  The  most  important  of  these  sources  of  consumption  may 
be  summarized  as  iollows : 
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U%e8  of  manganese.^ 


AX^X^J  Y  d. a •••*«•*••• 


OXIDIZERS 


•••••••••* 


Spiegeleisen 

Fernhmaogmnaae.. 


c  Alloys  of  mangan- 
C  Me  and  iron. 


MaDgantBe-bronae ..... 


•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••< 


I  Alloys  of  manganc  . 
.....<  and  copper  with  or 
(  withoat  iron. 


COLORING 

MATERIALS. 


'An  alloy  of  man- 
ganese, alaminiim, 

SilTer>bronie m.......m..........«<  zIoc,   and    oopper, 

with      a      certain 

.quantity  of  silicon. 

Alloys  of  manganese  witli  aluminum,  zinc,  tin, 
lead,  magnesium,  etc. 

'Manufacture  of  chlorine. 

Manufacture  of  bromine. 

As  a  decolorixer  of  glass  (also  for  coloring  glass,  see 
coloring  materials). 

As  a  dryer  in  ramishet  and  paints. 

Leclanch6's  battery. 

Preparation  of  oxygen  on  a  amall  scale. 

Manufacture  of  disinfeciants  (manganates  and  per- 
manganates). 

rCalioo-printiog  and  dyeing. 

J  Coloring  glass,  pottery,  and  brick. 

•^'■'- - - \%\Zi. 


*>  Besides  these  main  uses  of  manganese  a  certain  amount  is  consumed  as  a  flux  in  smelt- 
ing silrer  ores,  a  purpose  to  which  iron  ore  is  also  exten&irely  applied.  Many  silver  ores,  es  • 
pectally  in  the  western  states,  contain  manganese  mineralsasapartof  their  gangue  material,  and 
the  Talueof.the  manganese  in  fluxing  is  rated  at  the  same  price  as  iron.  As  manganese  ore,  under 
most  circumstances,  is  a  much  more  valuable  material  than  iron  ore,  it  is  consumed  as  a  flux 
only  when  it  is  of  such  low  grade  or  so  far  from  market  that  it  cannot  be  used  for  other 
purposes,  or  when  it  is  in  such  intimate  association  with  the  silrer  ore  that  it  cannot  be  con- 
sumed otherwise  without  sacrificing  the  more  valuable  metal.  In  other  words,  manganese  in 
avociaiion  with  silver  ores,  is  a  valuable  ingredient  in  smelting,  but,  except  under  special 
circumstances.  It  does  not  pay  to  mine  a  good  manganese  ore  for  silver  smelting  purposes. 
Under  peculiar  conditions,  such  as  the  proximity  of  a  smelter  to  manganese  ore  and  the  scarcity 
of  a  suitable  iron  ore,  the  manganese  has  been  used.  The  use  of  manganese  as  a  flux,  therefore, 
may  be  considered  rather  an  accidental  application  than  an  imperative  source  of  consump- 
tion. 

Manganese  in  the  form  of  the  mineral  rhodonite,  which  is  often  of  a  beautiful  pink 
color,  is  cut  for  jewelry  and  other  ornamental  purposes.  Manganese  in  the  form  of  its  various 
salts  is  also  employed  for  other  lesser  chemical,  manufacturing,  and  medical  purposes,  aa 
further  mentioned  in  the  next  chapter. 
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Id  alloys,  manganese  is  ased  in  its  metallic  state,  combined 
with  other  metals.  Its  value  in  this  form  depends  on  its  con- 
tents of  metallic  manganese,  and,  in  some  of  the  alloys,  on  its 
•comparative  freedom  from  phosphorus^  silica,  and  other 
injurious  ingredients. 

Ill  the  various  uses  of  manganese  for  oxidizing  processes, 
the  manganese  itself  serves  simply  as  a  carrier  for  oxygen.  For 
such  purposes  it  is  generally  used  in  the  form  of  the  raw  ore  known 
as  pyrolusite  (peroxide  of  manganese)  ;  though,  in  some  cases, 
especially  in  disinfectants,  it  is  used  in  manufactured  forms,  as 
manganates  and  permanganates.  In  all  cases,  however,  whether 
the  manganese  is  in  the  form  of  its  ore  or  of  an  artificial  com- 
pound, its  use  for  oxidizing  purposes  depends  on  the  readiness 
with  which  it  combines  with  oxygen  in  nature,  or  in  the  labora- 
tory, and  the  ease  with  which,  by  simple  means,  it  can  be  made 
to  give  up  a  part  of  it  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  oxygen 
thus  obtained  is  known  as  the  "available  oxygen,"  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  oxygen  that  cannot  be  taken  from  the  ore  or 
other  compound  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  manufacture.  As 
the  amount  of  available  oxygen  in  an  ore  depends  on  the  amount 
of  peroxide  of  manganese  present,  the  market  value  of  the  ore  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  peroxide.  For  use  in  glass-making,  freedom 
from  iron  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  manganese  ore  employed. 

In  the  different  applications  of  manganese  for  coloring 
materials,  the  manganese  is  used,  not  in  the  metallic  form  as  in 
alloys,  but  as  various  compounds  of  the  metal.* 

THE  ACTION  OF   MANGANESE  IN  ALLOYS   WITH   OTHER  METALS. 

Nature  ofmetaUic  manganese, — Perfectly  pure  metallic  man- 
ganese is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain,  as  it  is  usually  mixed 
with  more  or  less  carbon  taken  up  from  the  fuel  used  in  its  re- 
duction, and  even  when  it  is  pure  it  is  such  an  unstable  material 
that  it  has  not  yet  been  put  to  any  practical  use.  When  pure,  it 
is  of  a  gray  color,  or  of  a  grayish-red  like  bismuth,  and  is  not 
unlike  cast-iron  in  general  appearance.  It  is  exceedingly  hard^ 
that  prepared  by  Brunner  cutting  glass  and  hardened  steel.     It 

'» The  rarioui  uses  of  manganese  will  be  described  in  this  and  the  fallowing  chapters, 
in  the  order  of  the  above  tab!  e. 
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has  a  specific  gravity  varioasly  estimated  at  from  7.13  to  about 
8,  which  is  close  to  that  of  iron  (7.84).  It  melts  at  a  white  heat. 
Though  very  hard  when  first  made,  this  metal  rapidly,  crumbles 
to  powder  on  exposure  and  passes  into  the  oxide  form.  In  fact  so 
great  is  this  tendency,  that  it  has  to  be  kept  in  some  protecting 
oil  or  a  closely  sealed  vessel  to  maintain  it  in  its  solid  state.  It 
decomposes  water  when  brought  in  contact  with  it,  taking  up  the 
oxygen  and  setting  free  the  hydrogen.  The  pure  metal  was  first 
isolated  by  Gahu  in  1776,  and  was  known  in  Germany  as  Braun- 
stein-konig,  or  Braunstein  metal.  It  was  later  prepared  in  various 
ways  by  John,*  Deville,t  Brunner,!  and  other  chemists.  It  is 
only  in  an  alloyed  state,  however,  that  it  has  proved  of  service 
in  the  arts. 

Manganese  mixes  with  iron  and  other  metals  readily  in  all 
proportions,  and  it  has  been  found  that  a  very  small  amount  of 
iron  will  add  stability  to  the  product,  counteracting  the  tendency 
of  the  manganese  to  oxidize  and  crumble.  Manganese  and  iron 
alloys  containing  even  over  80  per  cent  of  the  former  ingredient 
are  comparatively  stable,  but  when  the  manganese  is  increased 
much  over  90  per  cent  the  product  is  liable  to  crumble.  In 
many  of  the  manganese  alloys,  not  only  those  with  iron,  but  also 
with  other  metals,  the  most  noticeable  effect  of  the  manganese  is 
the  hardness  that  it  gives  to  the  resulting  product,  while  other 
properties,  such  as  ductility,  elasticity,  tensile  strength,  etc., 
depend  more  or  less  on  the  amount  of  manganese  present  and  on 
the  accompanying  impurities.  The  hardness,  however,  is  con- 
stant, and  its  influence  on  iron  is  well  shown  in  Hadfield's  man- 
ganese steel,  which  is  harder  than  any  known  form  of  steel  and 
is  scarcely  affected  by  the  ordinary  machining  tools.  (See 
pages  25-27«)  The  white  color  given  by  manganese  is  a  feature 
of  many  of  the  alloys  of  that  metal  and  is  described  later  in  this 
-chapter  in  the  case  of  manganese-bronze  and  Co  wles^  silver-bronze. 

SPIEGELEISEN   AND   FEBBO-MANGANESE. 

Spiegeleisen  and  ferro-manganese   are  alloys   of  iron    and 
«ianganese  in   different  proportions.     An  alloy  with    less  than 

^  Gehlen's  Jour.  Chem.  Phys.,  III.,  p.  452. 
t  Ann.  Ghim.  Pbys.,  (3),  XLYI.,  p.  182. 
t  FOfg.  Ann.,  CL,  p.  264. 
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twenty  per  cent  of  manganese  is  called  spiegeleisen,  and  witU 
from  twenty  per  cent  upwards  it  is  called  ferro-manganese.  All^ 
degrees  of  admixture  are  made^  from  a  spiegeleisen  containing- 
only  1  or  2  per  cent  of  manganese  up  to  a  high  grade  ferro* 
manganese  containing  from  86  to  90  per  cent  or  even  more.  Both, 
are  white  or  light  gray  in  color  and  have  a  bright  metallic  lustre*. 
Spiegeleisen  has  a  brilliantly  glittering  crystalline  structure,  and 
hence  its  name,  meaning  '^  mirror-iron.  ^* 

A  spiegeleisen  containing  about  4  per  cent  of  manganese- 
often   has  a   fibrous  or  columnar  structure,  and  is  known  in 
Germany  as  weis8strahl  and  in  France  as  fonte-rttbanSeJ*    When 
the  alloy  contains  25  per  cent  or  more  of  manganese,  it  assumes, 
a  compact,  granular  structure ;  with  upwards  of  60  per  cent  it 
often  has  an  acicular  crystalline  structure. 

All  the  alloys  of  manganese  and  iron  contain  considerable^ 
quantities  of  carbon,  and  analyses  of  certain  grades  of  spiegel- 
eisen sometimes  show  from  6  to  7  per  cent.    They  are  low  iiv 
silicon,  often  containing  less  than  0.06  per  cent  of  that  ingredi^ 
ent.     In  other  impurities  they  vary  according  to  the  nature  of" 
the  ores  used  in  their  manufacture. 

Spiegeleisen  is  more  easily  and  more  cheaply  made  than, 
ferro-manganese,  but  its  use  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  diffi* 
culties  which  are  overcome  by  the  latter:  it  is  often 
found  that  when  enough  spiegeleisen  is  added  to  the  steel  ta 
supply  the  requisite  amount  of  manganese,  an  injurious  excess  of 
carbon  is  imparted  because  of  the  amount  of  that  ingredient  in 
the  spiegeleisen.  Hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  a  material 
richer  than  spiegeleisen  in  manganese,  so  that  enough  of  the 
latter  can  be  obtained  in  the  steel  without  having  to  add  toa 
much  carbon.  This  need  is  supplied  by  ferro-manganese,  a. 
material  in  which  the  manganese  may  be  almost  indefinitely 
increased.  The  increase,  however,  reaches  a  limit  beyond* 
which  it  is  not  advisable  to  go,  since,  as  already  stated,  when 
the  alloy  contains  over  90  per  cent  of  metallic  manganese  it  i&. 
apt  to  crumble. 

The  presence  of  manganese  in  iron  has  a  marked  e£fect  iiv 

■>  Phillips  and  Bauerman,  Elementa  of  Metallurgy,  1887,  p.  255. 
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.giving  Don-magDetic  qualities  to  the  alloy.  According  to  B.  A«^. 
Hadfield*  this  was  observed  as  early  as  1778  by  Rinman,  and 
later  David  Mushetf  observed  the  same  fact  in  his  experiments 
with  iron  and  manganese  admixtures.  The  non-magnetic  qual* 
ity  increases  with  an  increase  of  manganese,  and  Mr.  Hadfield^ 
in  his  experiments  with  manganese-steel,  has  found  that  an  ap- 
proximate idea  of  the  amount  of  manganese  present  can  be 
obtained  by  testing  the  specimen  with  a  magnet. 

Methods  of  manufacturing  spiegeleiaen  andferro-manganeae. — 
Spiegeleisen  was  formerly  made  by  usinga  manganiferous  iron  ore 
in  a  blast-furnace,  or  by  inserting  small  quantities  of  manganese 
ore  in  the  iron  ore  charge.  When  the  amount  of  manganese 
became  large,  however,  great  difficulties  were  experienced  on 
account  of  the  high  temperatures  required  to  smelt  the  metal  and 
the  loss  due  to  the  combination  of  the  manganese  with  the  slag.^ 
The  more  manganese  contained  in  the  charge  the  higher  the 
temperature  that  is  required,  and  a  white  heat  is  needed  to 
reduce  oxide  of  manganese  alone.  Consequently,  in  the  early 
manufacture  of  ferro- manganese,  the  metal  was  reduced  either  in 
graphite  crucibles  as  in  Prieger's  method  in  Germany,  or  in  a 
Siemens'  furnace  as  in  the  Henderson  method  in  England,  which 
was  later  improved  by  the  Terre  Noire  Company  of  Frauce. 
These  processes  were  expensive,  the  loss  was  considerable,  and 
the  product  limited.  More  modern  appliances,  however,  and 
greater  experience  in  the  use  of  manganese  ores  have  con- 
siderably facilitated  the  reduction  of  the  metal,  and  now  ferro- 
manganese  is  readily  made  in  any  properly  arranged  blast- 
furnace, with  a  high*temperature  and  a  strong  hot  blast.  Coke 
is  the  best  fuel,  as  it  admits  of  a  sharper  blast  and  gives  a  stronger 
heat,  but  charcoal  can  be  used,  and  Wm.  P.  Blake  describes  the 
manufacture  of  ferro- manganese  with  that  fuel  from  a  highly 
siliceous  ore  at  Reschitza,  J  in  Hungary.  The  other  desirable 
features  in  the  process  besides  those  mentioned  are :  a  highly  basic 
slag,  secured  by  large  charges  of  lime;  an  abundance  of  fuel;. 
and  sufficient  time.     The  basic  character  of  the  slag  causes  the 

«  IroQ  and  Steel  Institute,  lSd8,  II.,  p.  65. 

t  Darid  Muihet,  Papers  on  Iron  and  Ste<:],  1840,  p.  775. 

X  Trans.  Amer.  lost.  Mng.  Eng.,  Vol.  IV.,  1875*6,  p.  217. 
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saving  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  manganese,  which  with  a 
less  basic,  or  an  acid  slag,  would  combine  with  the  latter  and  be 
lost.  If  the  slag  is  too  barfc,  however,  other  difficulties  are  met; 
and  even  with  all  precautions,  a  loss  of  from  4  to  sometimes  over 
15  per  cent  of  manganese,  the  quantity  varying  according  to  the 
amount  of  the  metal  in  the  product  to  be  obtained,  is  often  sus- 
tained in  smelting  the  ores. 

HISTORY   OF  THE   USE   OF   MANGANESE   IN   STEEL. 

Introduced  by  Heath  in  1839.— The  introduction  of  mangap- 
ese  in  improving  the  quality  of  iron  and  steel  took  place  in  Eng- 
land in  1839,  as  the  result  of  the  researches  of  Josiah  Marshall 
Heath.  Previous  to  this,  the  value  of  manganese  for  such 
purposes  had  been  recognized  by  some  metallurgists,  and  even 
as  early  as  1799  Wm.  Reynolds*  took  out  patents  for  its  use. 
Between  this  date  and  1887  three  other  patents  were  taken  out 
in  England  for  similar  purposes,  but  all  these  failed  to  attract 
any  attention.  This  was  probably  due,  in  some  cases,  to  the 
imperfect  methods  proposed  for  its  use,  but  it  seems  likely  that 
the  principal  cause  was  that  the  inventors  had  not  yet  proved  the 
advisability  of  employing  manganese  on  a  commercial  scale.  lu 
1830  Mushetf  actually  made,  experimentally,  a  low  ferro-man- 
gauese  containing  about  30  per  cent  of  manganese,  but  his  work 
at  that  time  failed  to  make  any  change  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel.  To  Heath,  therefore,  is  due  the  credit  of  having  first  in- 
troduced into  general  use  the.  employment  of  manganese  in  the 
metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel,  a  use  which  has  since  grown  to  such 
importance  that  it  is  now  well-nigh  indispensable.  The  cause  of 
'  the  adoption  of  his  methods  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
conducted  his  experiments  on  a  large  scale  and  therefore,  as  soon 
as  his  invention  was  published,  he  had  abundant  evidence  to 
prove  its  applicability  on  a  commercial  basis. 

Cause,  nature^  and  result  of  Heath^s  invention. — The  im- 
mediate causes  which  led  to  Heath's  discoveries  were  his 

'='  J.  S.  Jeans,  Steel :  its  History,  Maoufactai'e  and  Uses,  London,  18M,  p.  79. 
t  David  Musbet,  Papers  on  Iron  aod  Steel,  London,  1840. 
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endeavors  to  use,  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  the  low  ^rade 
Wootz  iron  ore  of  Porto  Nuevo,  in  the  Madras  district.  He 
not  only  succeeded  in  this,  but  also  completely  revolutionized 
the  steel  industry  of  England.  His  original  object  was  to 
improve  both  malleable  iron  and  cast  steel.  In  the  first  case 
he  mixed  with  the  cast  or  plate-iron,  while  fused  in  the 
paddling  furnace,  from  1  to  5  per  cent  of  pure  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, the  sesquioxide  being  preferred.  In  the  second  case 
he  mixed  in  the  crucible,  with  the  materials  to  be  codverted 
to  steel,  from  1  to  3  per  cent  of  what  he  called  carburet  of 
manganese.  The  latter  consisted  of  a  manganese  pig  cor- 
responding to  white  iron  pig,  and  was  composed  of  metallic 
manganese  with  a  small  percentage  of  carbon.  It  was  made 
by  smelting  an  intimate  mixture  of  oxide  of  manganese  and 
coal-tar.  Previously  the  carburet  of  manganese  had  been 
simply  a  chemical  curiosity,  produced  only  in  small  quantities 
and  with  considerable  difficulty ;  but  by  Heath's  process  it 
was  obtainable  in  large  amounts.  By  the  addition  of  this 
material,  it  was  found  that  the  low  grade  steel  made  from 
the  Wootz  ore  could  be  converted  into  an  excelleut  product, 
easily  malleable  and  weldable. 

In  1839  Heath  took  out  patents  for  his  process,  and 
made  preparations  for  the  introduction  of  his  carburet  of 
manganese  among  the  steel  makers  of  Sheffield.  Further 
investigations  proved  to  him  that  the  same  result  as  that 
brought  about  by  the  use  of  the  carburet,  could  be  obtained 
by  simply  inserting  into  the  crucible  the  unsmelted  mixture 
of  oxide  of  manganese  and  tar,  and  that  he  could  thus  save 
the  additional  expense  of  converting  the  manganese  into  a 
carburet.  He  therefore  moulded  the  manganese  and  tar 
into  bricks,  dried  them  by  heating  in  a  closed  vessel,  and 
used  them  in  their  raw  state.  In  this  form  he  soon  found  an 
extensive  demand  for  his  manganese  compound  among  the 
steel  manufacturers,  who,  after  the  first  trial,  realized  the 
great  advantage  derived  from  it.  Heretofore  the  best  quality 
of  steel  in  England  had  been  made  of  high  grade  and  ex- 
pensive bar-iron  from  Sweden  and  Russia,  but  by  the  em-* 
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ployment  of  Heath's  process  it  was  possible  to  make  an 
equally  good  product  from  a  comparatively  low  grade  iron 
of  English  manufacture.* 

Unfortunately  for  Heath,  however,  he  had  not  taken 
out  patents  to  cover  the  use  of  his  mixture  in  the  raw  state, 
and  this  fact  was  taken  advantage  of  by  his  agent  and  others 
to  defraud  him  of  the  royalty  on  his  invention.  Years  of 
litigation  followed,  and  the  case  was  tried  many  times  over, 
passing  through  a  series  of  vicissitudes  of  favorable  and 
unfavorable  decisions.  Heath  died  during  the  proceedings 
in  1853  and  the  litigation  was  continued  by  his  widow  until 
1855,  when  it  was  finally  decided  against  her,  thus  ending 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  suits  in  the  history  of  English 
patents. 

Though  Heath  was  thus  deprived  of  the  well  deserved 
fruits  of  his  labors,  his  discoveries  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  steeU  Jeans,  referring  to  the  results  of  his  inven- 
tion, says,t  '^  David  Mushet  has  calculated  that  Heath's 
invention,  causing,  as  it  did,  an  immediate  reduction  of  301 
to  40/  in  the  price  of  good  steel,  resulted  in  an  aggregate 
saving  up  to  1855  of  not  less  than  2,000,000/  sterling,  while 
it  also  rendered  England  comparatively  independent  of  the 
Swedish  and  Russian  iron  previously  imported  in  such  large 
quantities. " 

According  to  Percy,  the  secret  of  the  success  of  Heath^s 
mixture  was  the  intimate  associatioa  of  the  carbonaceous 
material,  in  the  form  of  tar,  with  the  manganese  ore. 
The  tar  thoroughly  impregnated  the  ore  and  when  the 
•compound  was  smelted,  either  alone  or  with  the  steel, 
the  metal  was  easily  reduced ;  whereas,  with  a  less  inti- 
mate mixture,  a  rapid  corrosion  of  the  smelting  pots  would 
have  ensued,  and  it  would  have  been  much  more  difficult 
to  obtain  the  manganese  in  the  metallic  state.  To  this  fact  Percy 
also  ascribes  the  failure  of  previous  attempts  to  introduce 
manganese  into  the  manufacture  of  steel.     The   experience  of 

*  John  Percy,  Metallurgy :    Iron  and  Steel,  Loadoo,  1864. 
t  Steel :    its  Hiatory,  Manufacture  and  Uses,  1880,  p.  80. 
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tialf  a  centary,  however^  since  Heath's  first  experiments  has 
thrown  more  light  on  the  subject  of  handling  manganese  ores, 
•and  what  was  then  a  new  and  difficalt  problem  has  since  become 
a  much  less  complicated  one. 

Increased  use  of  manganese  with  the  introduction  of  the  Bes- 
"demer  process. — The  Bessemer  process  for  making  steel  was  first 
publicly  announced  by  Henry  Bessemer  in  1856,  but  was  not 
perfected  until  1858.  The  principles  of  the  patent  were  at  that 
time  ridiculed  by  the  steel  makers  of  England,  and  Bessemer, 
'despairing  of  inducing  them  to  adopt  his  methods,  erected  steel 
works  in  Sheffield  for  the  employment  of  the  new  process.  He 
subsequently  realized  large  profits,  and  reduced  the  price  of 
^teel  far  below  the  quotations  of  other  manufacturers,  -^  thus 
compelling  them  to  take  out  licenses  to  use  the  same  process. 
The  manufacture  of  steel  was  immensely  increased  by  the 
introduction  of  this  new  method,  and  the  demand  for  manganese 
4)ecame  correspondingly  large. 

Robert  MushePs  patent, — In  1 856,  shortly  after  the  Bessemer 
process  had  been  made  known,  Robert  Mushet  f  took  out  patents 
in  England  for  the  improvement  of  steel  by  the  introduction  of 
a  "triple  compound"  of  iron,  manganese,  and  carbon.  This 
process  was  perfected  in  subsequent  patents  by  the  same  in- 
ventor. It  was  claimed  by  others,  however,  that  the  patents 
were  illegal,  as  similar  compounds  were  already  in  general  use 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and,  though  the  case  did  not  come  to 
trial,  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  patentee  were  not  maintained. 

Mushet's  patent,  however,  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  successful  working  of  the  Bessemer  process,  as  it  overcame 
t)ne  of  the  main  difficulties  met  in  the  early  use  of  that  method 
of  steel  making:  it  was  found  soon  after  the  Bessemer  process 
had  been  started,  that  a  too  extensive  oxidation  took  place  in 
the  converter  and  that  the  whole  of  the  carbon  was  burned  off,  the 
metal  being  completely  reduced  to  wrought  iron  instead  of  steel. 
To  remedy  this,  a  certain  amount  of  Mushet's  compound,  which 
represented  the  elements  of  spiegeleiseu,  was  added  in   a  molten 

*  Jeans,  Steel :  its  History,  Manufacture  and  Uses,  1830,  p.  67 . 
t  Ibid.,  p.  80. 
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8tate  to  the  converter  after  all  the  carbon  had  been  burned  off 
from  the  metal  within  it.     In  this  way  the  amount  of  carbon  re- 
quired for  steel  was  restored  by  that  in  the  spiegeleisen ;  or  la 
other  words,  the  metal  was  recarburized. 

The  spiegeleisen  played  other  valuable  parts  in  Bessemer 
steel,  in  reducing  small  quantities  of  oxide  of  iron  formed  during 
the  process,  in  counteracting  .to  a  certain  degree  the  bad  effects^ 
of  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  and  in  other  ways,  as  will  be  more 
fully  explained  later  in  this  chapter.  These  effects,  however, 
were  directly  dependent  on  the  manganese  in  the  spiegeleisen^ 
and,  though  they  were  recognized,  the  exact  part  which  the 
manganese  played  was  not  thoroughly  understood  ;  in  fact,  even 
yet  the  details  of  the  various  actions  of  manganese  in  stpel  are,, 
in  many  respects,  much  disputed  questions. 

From  Mushet's  time  dates  the  really  extensive  use  of  spie- 
geleisen, and  later  experiments  have  been  largely  in  the  line  of 
making  that  material  more  cheaply  and  of  better  quality,  and 
in  bringing  it  up  in  its  contents  of  manganese  to  a  high  grade 
ferro-manganese. 

Manufacture  of  ferro-manganese  by  W.  Henderson, — After 
Bessemer  had  proved  the  practicability  of  his  steel  process  on  a 
commercial  scale,  he  soon  saw  the  necessity  of  having  a  material 
high  in  manganese  to  supply  that  metal  to  the  steel.  The  com- 
mon spiegeleisen  at  that  time  contained  only  from  5  to  10  per- 
cent of  manganese,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  6  or  7  per  cent  or 
more  of  carbon.  It  was  made  mostly  in  Germany,  and  the  steel 
works  in  other  countries  obtained  their  supply  from  there.  In 
using  this  material  as  a  source  of  manganese  it  was  found  that,  in 
order  to  get  enough  of  the  metal  into  the  steel,  such  a  large 
quantity  of  spiegeleisen  had  to  be  added  that  more  than  the 
desired  amount  of  carbon  was  introduced.  In  making  certain 
kinds  of  steel  this  had  to  be  avoided,  and  therefore  it  became 
desirable  to  have  something  richer  than  spiegeleisen  ia 
manganese,  so  that  enough  of  this  metal  could  be 
added  without  adding  an  excess  of  carbon ;  in  other  words,  a. 
ferro-manganese  was  needed.     Accordingly,  at  the  instigation  of 
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Bessemer^  experimeots  to  this  effect  were  undertaken  by  W. 
HendersoDy  of  the  St.  R)llox  Chemical  .Works,  Glasgow,  who  at 
first  used  the  waste  manginese  from  his  chemical  manufactures 
as  a  source  of  the  desired  material.  Here,  again,  we  have  aa 
instance  of  the  remarkable  foresight  and  ability  of  Bessemer  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  manufacture  of  steel. 

After  a  series  of  experiments,  in  which  the  great  heat  nec- 
essary and  the  corrosive  action  of  the  manganese  were  among- 
the  main  difficulties,  success  was  attained,  and  in  1865  the  Hen- 
derson process  was  producing  a  ferro-manganese  containing^ 
25  to  30  per  cent  of  metallic  manganese.  About  the  same  time^ 
acconling  to  Jeans,  it  was  announced  that  a  ferro-manganeee^ 
containing  75  per  cent  of  metallic  manganese,  was  being  made 
by  the  M.  Oscar  Prieger  process  in  Cologne. 

Manufacture  of 'f err o-manganese  at  Terre  Noire^  France  — 
After  Henderson  had  proved  the  possibilities  of  his  method,  it 
was  adopted  by  the  Terre  Noire  C  >mpany,  of  France.  This 
company  perfected  the  process  and  raised  the  percentage  of  man- 
ganese to  75  per  cent,  besides  reducing  the  price  50  per  cent. 

MANUFACTURE   OF    SPIEGELEI8EN   AND     FERRO-MANGANESE    IN 

THE    UNITED   STATES. 

New  Jersey  Zinc  Company^  1870, — The  manufacture  of  spie- 
geleisen  in  the  United  States  was  first  commenced  by  the  New 
Jersey  Zinc  Company,  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1870.  They  used  as 
a  source  of  manganese,  the  residuum  of  the  zinc  ores  after  the  ex- 
traction of  the  zinc.  This  residuum,  known  as  '*  clinkers,  ^'  con- 
tained iron  and  manganese;  and  spiegeleisen  was  made  contain- 
ing over  11  percent  of  manganese  and  over  83  per  cent  of  iron. 
Spiegeleisen  often  containing  more  than  this  amount  of  man- 
ganese IS  still  made  from  the  same  material.     (See  chapter  V.) 

Willard  P.  Ward,  1874. — The  first  ferro-manganese,  how- 
ever, that  was  manufactured  in  the  United  States  was  made  by 
Willard  P.  Ward,  in  1874,  at  the  Diamond  Furnace,  on  Stump 
Creek,  near  Cartersville,  Georgia.  It  was  made  of  Georgia  ores 
and  contained  over  55  per  cent  of  metallic  manganese.  *     Later, 

*  Ferro-mmngaDOM :    Its  Uses  ind  the  Facilities  for  its  Manufacture  iu  the  Uni'ed^ 
8Ut«,  Willard  P.  Ward,  1876,  p.  7. 
t  Geological,  Vol.  i.,  1890. 
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the  proportion  of  manganese  was  raised  to  over  67  fier  cent.  * 
Mr.  Warded  work  is  said  to  have  represented  the  first  successful 
manufacture  of  ferro-manganese  in  a  blast-furnace. 

Cambria  Iron  Company ;  Bethlehem  Iron  Company  ;  1876. — 
In  1875  the  manufacture  of  spiegeleisen  was  started  by  the  Cam- 
bria Iron  Company,  in  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania ;  and  by  the 
Bethlehem  Iron  Company,  iu  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 
Spanish  ores  were  used  at  both  places. 

WoodAiook  Iron  Company;  1875. — In  the  same  year  of  1876 
the  manganiferous  iron  ores  of  Alabama  were  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  spiegeleisen  at  the  Woodstock  Iron  Company's  works  at 
Anniston,  in  that  state.  According  to  W.  P.  Blake,  f  the 
spiegeleisen  contained  from  8  to  20  per  cent  of  manganese  and 
from  73  to  85  per  cent  of  iron.  It  was  made  from  a  mixture  of 
manganiferous  iron  ores  containiug  over  20  per  ceot  of  man- 
ganese and  ores  containing  something  over  8  per  cent. 

Carnegie  Brothers  and  Company, — Somewhat  later,  the  man- 
ufacture of  spiegeleisen  was  begun  at  the  works  of  Carnegie 
Brothers  and  Company,  Bessemer,  Pennsylvania;  and  in  1883 
the  manufacture  of  ferro-manganese  was  introduced  at  the  same 
place.  The  ferro-manganese  now  made  there  supplies  not  only 
their  own  consumption,  but  also  that  of  certain  other  steel  works. 
The  variety  for  which  there  is  most  demand  and  which  is  made 
in  largest  quantities  by  Carnegie  Brothers  and  Company,  con- 
tains from  79  to  81  or  82  per  cent  of  manganese.  Some  is  made 
for  special  purposes  containing  83  per  cent  and  more  of  man- 
ganese, and,  at  times,  a  ferro-manganese  containing  over  90  per 
oent  of  manganese  has  been  produced. 

Colorado  Coal  and  Iron  Company. — In  1883  spiegeleisen 
was  successfully  made  in  Pueblo,  Coloradt),  and  at  the  present 
time  it  is  produced  at  the  works  of  the  Colorado  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  at  that  place.  The  raw  material  is  largely  a  mangan- 
iferous iron  ore  gangue  from  the  silver  veins  of  Leadville  and 
elsewhere  in  the  state,  analyzing  9  to  sometimes  51  per  cent  of 
manganese  and  6  to  48  per  cent  of  iron.      The  spiegeleisen 

♦  Willard  P.  Ward,  Train,  Amer.  Inst.  Mng.  Eng.,  1876-7,  Vol.  Y.,  p.  612. 
t  Tranf .  Amer.  Inst.  Mng.  Eng.,  IV.,  1875-6,  p.  219. 
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analyzes  from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  manganese,  4.8  to  5  per  cent 
of  carbon,  0.91  to  1.0  per  cent  of  silica,  0.095  to  0.11  of  phos- 
phorus, and  0.14  to  0.16  per  cent  of  sulphur.  Ferro-manganese 
is  also  now  made  containing  forty  per  cent  of  manganese.  * 

THE   USE   AND   EFFECT  OF   MANGANESE   IN   STEEL. 

Oeneral  statement. — The  application  of  manganese  in  steel, 
as  already  shown,  has  been  a  common  practice  ever  since  the 
publication  of  Heath's  patents  for  its  use  in  1839,  but  the  exact 
part  that  it  plays  in  the  metallurgy  of  steel  has  long  been  a 
matter  of  discussion,  and,  in  many  respects,  is  still  a  very  much 
disputed  question. 

The  use  of  spiegeleisen  as  a  recarburizer  in  steel,  to  replace 
the  carbon  that  has  been  burned  off  during  its  manufacture,  de- 
pends on  the  existence  of  carbon  in  the  spiegeleisen  and  has 
been  mentioned  on  page  16.  The  manganese  itself  in  the 
spiegeleisen,  however,  also  plays  very  important  parts*  The 
fact  is  well  known  that  its  most  valuable  effect  is  in  reducing 
the  small  quantities  of  oxide  of  iron  formed  in  the  steel  during 
the  final  melting.  The  manganese  thus  used  leaves  the  steel  and 
goes  into  the  slag;  but  it  has  been  found  that  by  allowing  a 
certain  quantity  of  it  to  remain,  other  valuable  results  are  ob- 
tained in  counteracting  phosphorus,  removing  and  counteracting 
sulphur,  and  in  other  ways.  Even  in  late  years,  however,  the 
quantity  that  should  be  left  in  steel  has  been  greatly  disputed, 
and  not  twenty  years  ago  many  prominent  authorities  thought 
that  more  than  0.75  per  cent  greatly  injured  the  tensile  strength, 
ductility  and  other  properties  of  steel,  while  still  others  denied 
the  advisibility  of  even  this  amount.  Now,  steel  rails,  though 
they  still  often  contain  less  than  0.5  per  cent  of  manganese, 
are  frequently  made  with  over  1,5  per  cent  and,  in  some  cases, 
over  2  per  cent.  Recently,  the  experiments  by  R,  A.  Hadfield, 
on  manganese  steel,  show  that  a  metal  containing  manganese 
from  the   proportions  commonly  used  up  to  over  21   per  cent, 

*Tbe  surrey  is  iodebtod  to  the  kiDdne»s  of  Mr.  I.  Grove,  SuperinteodeDt  of  the  Colo- 
rado Coal  and  Iron  Company  for  the  analyses  of  the  ores  used  and  of  the  spiegeleisen  and  fer- 
«D>mangMncse  produced  at  his  works.  The  former  are  given  under  the  headiig  of  Rocky 
Moontain  maoganese  ores  and  the  latter  in  the  list  of  analyses  of  spiegeleisen. 
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possesses  remarkable  properties;  and  that  the  mixture  containing* 
14  per  cent  of  manganese  and  not  over  1  per  cent  of  carbon,, 
especially,  shows  a  wonderful  combination  of  hardness  and 
toughness.  Though  these  high-manganese  steels  are  not  at  pres^ 
ent  used  on  account  of  mechanical  reasons,  yet  the  value  of  steel 
with  from  0.5  to  over  1.5  per  cent  for  certain  purposes  is  now 
very  generally  recognized.  The  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
concerning  the  effects  of  manganese  have  been  carefully  sum- 
marized by  Professor  Henry  M.  Howe,  in  his  late  work,  the 
Metallurgy  of  Steel. 

Efed  of  manganese  on  oxide  of  iron. — As  just  stated,  the- 
most  important  action  of  manganese  is  the  reduction  of  the  oxide- 
of  iron  in  the  steel.  During  the  final  melting  in  the  Bessemer 
process,  the  steel  absorbs  from  the  blast  a  certain  amount  of 
oxygen,  from  1  to  2  per  cent  and  sometimes  more,  which  com- 
bines to  form  oxide  of  iron.  The  presence  of  this  compound  ren- 
ders the  steel  difficult  to  forge,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,, 
''red-short.^'  This  defect  is  counteracted  by  the  addition  of  small 
quantities  of  manganese  in  the  molten  steel.  The  manganese 
has  a  greater  affinity  for  oxygen  than  iron  has,  and  the  action 
which  goes  on  is  the  absorption  by  the  manganese  of  the  oxygen 
in  the  oxide  of  iron,  forming  oxide  of  manganese.  The  latter 
combines  with  the  slag  to  form  a  proto-silicate  and  is  thus  sepa- 
rated from  the  steel.  The  oxide  of  iron  in  the  steel  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  in  the  ferroso-ferric  form  (Fe804),  which  is  the 
form  of  iron  in  magnetic  ore.  Others  believe  it  to  be  in  the- 
ferrous  form  (FeO).  Howe  inclines  to  the  latter  supposition 
and  suggests  that  some  of  each  may  be  formed,  or,  that  a  more 
G^eneral  distribution  of  the  oxygen  throughout  the  iron  may  take 
place;  and  that  ^^part  or  all  the  oxygen  may,  like  hydrogen  and 
carbon,  be  united  with  the  whole  of  the  metal.^'  * 

If  the  manganese  applied  played  no  other  part  than  to  com- 
bine with  the  oxides  of  iron,  the  question  as  to  which  formula 
is  correct  would  be  more  easy  of  solution,  but,  as  pointed  out  by 
Howe,  some  of  it  seems  to  combine  directly  with  the  slag,  with- 


«  MeUllurgy  of  8teel.    New  York,  1890. 
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t)ul  the  interveotioQ  of  oxide  of  iroQ,  and  possibly  a  part  of  it  is 
volatiliz?d.  Also,  varioas  oombiuatioos  of  manganese  with  the 
impurities  in  the  steel  are  supposed  to  go  on,  and  these,  as  well, 
fniy  influence  the  siz  3  of  the  charge  of  manganese  necessary  to 
have  the  desired  effect  on  the  oxide  of  iron.  The  determination 
of  this  question  is  a  most  important  one,  as  it  is  directly  connected 
with  the  amount  of  manganese  necessary, 

Bisides  the  oxygen  thus  combined  with  the  steel  there  is 
also  a  certain  amount  of  it  in  the  small  particles  of  slag  machin- 
ically  enclosed  in  the  metal.  The  oxygen  itself  in  this  form  is 
less  injurioufs  than  in  its  otUer  form,  but  the  removal  of  the  slag 
particles  is  a  very  desirable  object  and  is  largely  effected  by  the 
minganes3.  In  this  case  Howe  thinks  that  the  manganese  com- 
bines with  the  silicate  of  iron  composing  the  particles  of  slag  and 
forms  a  double  silicate  of  iron  and  minganese,  which  coalesces 
much  more  readily  from  its  finely  disseminated  condition  and, 
rising  to  the  surface  of  the  mitil,  mixes  with  the  main  body  of 
the  slag  above.  "  This,''  says  Howe,  "  does  not  mean  a  greater 
fusibility,  but  the  minganese  makes  a  silicate  which  is  either 
lighter  or,  more  probably,  which  coalesces  easier." 

Effect  of  manganese  on  sulpha ff. — Minganese  counteracts,  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  quality  of  hot-shortness  produced 
by  the  presence  of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  copper  and  other  im- 
purities. Hjwe*  shows  that  manganese  acts  on  sulphur  both  by 
removing  it  bodily  frona  the  cast  iron,  and  probably  also  from 
the  steel,  as  well  as  partly  neutralizing  the  effects  of  wh^it  re- 
mains. Percy,!  as  early  as  1864,  quotes  Mr.  Perry  of  the  Ebbw 
Vale  Iron  Works,  as  stating  that  whenever  there  is  much    man- 

^'^^iM^^Mll*^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  considerable  proportion  o^  suU 
"**^^BBHBHrwllh  it,  pointing,  us   has   b^^a   since    proved,  to 

ter  from   the   molte  n   metal.     Percy  also 
1^     '  ^*»^ifc.w»^      tion  of  manganese  and  sulphur   may  help 

***  ^'^'■IHiM     t  the  mineral   helvite,   which   consists   of 

unu^c»«^^^,  lum  and  sulphur. 

Effect  of  manga nene  on  phosphorus  and  on  carbon. — Accord- 

•  tfetallur^j  of  Steel.    New  York,  1890. 

t  Metallurgy:    Iron  and  Steel.    London,  186  i 
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ing  to  Howe,  though  manqanese  counteracts  the  hot-shortness: 
caused  by  phosphorus^  it  does  not  counteract  the  cold-shortness 
produced  by  that  impurity.  He  thinks  the  first  result  is  accom- 
plished by  rendering  the  meial  more  fluid  and  plastic  when 
molten, and  thus  counteracting  the  tendency  toward  crystallization 
in  the  steel  caused  by  phosphorus,  rather  than  by  forming  a 
phosphide  of  iron,  or  other  chemical  compounds. 

Manganese  is  said  to  increase  the  power  of  carbon  to  com- 
bine with  iron  at  very  high  temperatures  and  to  restrain  its 
separation  as  graphite  at  lower  ones,  thus  acting  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  silicon,  which  tends  to  cause  carbon  to  separate. 

Efect  of  manganese  on  the  physical  properties  of  steel, — Ac- 
cording to  A.  L.  Holly*  manganese  in  proportions  of  0.73  to  1 
per  cent  in  steel  gives  hardness,  toughness,  malleability  and 
elasticity;  and  that  its  hardening  influoncef  up  to  0.20  to  0.30" 
per  cent  is  slight., 

The  influence  of  manganese  on  the  ductility  of  steel  hs.s 
been  a  much  disputed  point,  and  is  often  supposed  to  decrease  it; 
but  Howe{  shows  that  the  eflect  depends  on  the  amount  of 
manganese  present  and  that,  '^  While  1.5  to  2.5  per  cent  of  man- 
ganese is  nearly  universally  admitted  to  cause  brittleness,  steel) 
with  8  per  cent  of  minganese  is  astonishingly  ductile;  with* 
further  increase  of  the  manganese  the  ductility  again  diminishes.. 
Steel  with  8  to  10  per  cent  of  manganese,  though  exceedingly 
tough,  is  80  hard  as  to  be  employed  without  quenching  for  cut- 
ting tools.'' 

Though  manganese  is  apt  to  raise  the  melting  point  of  steely 
it  often  adds  fluidity  when  the  metal  is  molten,  and  this  fact 
sometimes  plays  a  beneficial  part  in  the  manufacture  of  steel 
castings.  P.  G.  Salom  ||  states  that  low-carbon  steel,  to  which  ia 
added  about  0.3  per  cent  silicon,  is  very  pasty  and  it  is  only  m 
the  largest  castings  that  it  can  be  poured  without  chilling*. 
Manganese  corrects  this  trouble  to  a  great  extent,  though  some- 
crests  of  Steel,  Trails.  Amer.  Inst.  Mng.  Eog.,  II.,  1873-1,  p.  117. 

tTrsDS.  Amer.  Inst.  Mng.  Eng.,  VI.,  1887-^,  p.  110. 

:  Metallurgy  of  Steel.  New  York,  1890,  p.  42. 

I  The  Manafaotare  of  Steel  Castings,  Tram.  A-ner.  Inst.  Mag.  Eng.,  XIV.,  1885-6,  p.  12& 
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what  at  the  expease  of  softness  and  ductility.  The  castings  are 
less  liable  to  crack  in  the  moulds,  however^  since  the  metal  is 
much  less  red-short. 

The  influence  of  manga^e^e  on  slag  is  very  marked,  giving 
it  a  ereen  color  and  considerable  fluidity.  Percy*  has  observed 
a  pink  color  in  certain  slags  which  he  also  ascribes  to  manganese. 
Manganese  also  gives  the  slag  such  a  strong  corrosive  power  that 
its  influence  on  the  linings  of  furnaces  is  often  very  considerable. 
Amount  of  manganese  added  to  steel, — It  has  been  shown  that 
manganese  is  a  most  important  agent  in  the  modern  manufacture 
of  steel,  not  only  removing  from  it  bodily  certain  impuritips,  but 
also  counteracting  many  of  those  that  remain.  The  manganese 
used  to  remove  the  oxygen,  which  is  its  most  important  object, 
leaves  the  iron  and  goes  into  the  slag  after  it  has  accomplished 
its  purpose.  Therefore,  if  onlyjust  enough  manganese  were  add- 
ed to  reach  this  end,  the  steel,  as  finally  cast,  would  contain  none 
of  that  metal;  consequently  it  is  found  advisable  to  add  more 
than  enough  to  reduce  the  iron  oxide  and  to  have  a  certain 
amount,  varying  according  to  the  kind  of  steel  wanted,  in  the 
final  product.  This  is  especially  necessary  where  there  is  any 
considerable  amount  of  sulphur  or  phosphorus  present,  in  ord'^r 
to  counteract  the  deleterious  effects  of  those  imparities.  The 
amount  that  is  necessary,  however,  is  very  uncertain.  Mangan- 
ese is  added  in  the  form  of  spiegeleisen  nr  ferro-manganese  and 
from  one  to  five  per  cent  of  these  materials  is  used.  The  quan- 
tity varies  according  to  their  metallic  contents,  and  according  to 
the  amount  of  manganese  it  is  desired  to  leave  in  the  steel  after 
that  which  has  combined  with  the  oxygen  has  gone  into  the  slag. 

Dudley's  formula. — Dr.  Charles  B.  Dudley  in  his  article  on 
the  Wearing  Capacity  of  Steel  Rails  in  Relation  to  their  Chemical 
Composition  an<l  Physical  Properties,  f  gives  the  following  two 
formulas,  for  percentages  of  carbon,  phosphorus,  silica  and  man- 
ganese in  good  steel  rails.  The  first  he  considers  the  best,  but 
admits  the  seond  as  necessiry  since  the  iirst  is  lower  in  pli'>s- 
phorus   than  manufacturers   of   rails    in  this   country  can  work. 

^  Metallurgy  :    Iron  and  Ste<>l,  p.  506. 
t  Trans.  Am^r.  Inst.  Mur.  Kng.,  IX.,  1880-81,  p.  356, 
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FIRST. 

Carbon 0.334 

Phosphorus 0.077 

Silicon  ...  0.060 

Manganese 0.491 

SECOND. 

Carbon,  between  0.25  per  cent  and  0.35   per 

cent  with  aim  at > 0.30 

Phosphorus,  not  above 0.10 

Silicon,  not  above 0.04 

Manganese,  between  0.30  and  0.40  with    aim 

at 0.35 

Dudley's  paper  created  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and 
brought  out  the  results  that  hid  been  obtained  by  many  others 
in  similar  investigations. 

WeadeP 8  formula. — Dr.  August  Wendel  *  in  the  same  year 
presented  the  following  formula  for  good  rolling  steel: 

Mn=0.8  (C  +  J8i)+4P. 

the  figures  stand  for  percentages  and  the  letters  for  manganese, 
carbon,  silica,  and  phosphorus  respectively.  Howe  quotes  this 
formula  in  his  Metallurgy  of  Steel,  and  while  acknowledging  its 
applicability  in  WeodePs  practice,  says  that  it  cannot  be  used  in 
all  cases. 

Hence,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  it  is  now  universally  ac- 
knowledged that  manganese  gives  certain  valuable  properties  to 
steel,  yet  the  quantities  to  be  used  under  diffe>*ent  conditions  are 
still  greatly  in  dispute.  If  it  were  a  question  simply  of  the  effect 
of  manganese  on  the  steel  itself,  it  might  be  much  more  easily 
solved,  but  it  also  involves  the  action  of  manganese  on  carbon, 
silicon,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  probably  oth-^r  ing^e^ients,  as 
well  as  the  action  of  these  ingredients  when  thus  effected,  on  the 
steel  and  on  each  other.  Thus  there  is  a  labyrinth  of  compli- 
cations which  will  require  the  highest  art  of  the  metallurgists 
to  solve. 

*  Tr4DS.  Amer.  Inst.  Mng.  Eog.,  IX.,  1880-81,  p.  664. 
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hadfibld's  manganese  steel. 

Properties  of  HadfieliTa  manganese  ^steeL — It  has  already 
been  shown  that  the  use  of  small  quantities  of  manganese  in  steel 
has  become  a  universal  practical  but  the  amount  of  it  is  very 
small  compared  with  the  mass  of  the  steel  and  usually  ranges 
from  less  than  0.5  to  2  per  cent.  Lately^  however,  R.  A.  Hadfield, 
of  the  Hadfield  Steel  Foundry  Company,  Sheffield,  England,  * 
has  made  and  described  a  steel  with  a  larger  proportion  of  man- 
ganese, sometimes  containing  over  20  per  cent  of  that  metal. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  steel  is  its  excessive  hard- 
ness, which  is  so  great  that  the  ordinary  machining  tools  have 
little  effect  on  it.  If,  however,  suitable  tools  can  be  made  for 
handling  it,  this  quality,  which  is  now  one  of  the  great  draw- 
backs to  its  use,  will  doubtless  make  it  a  most  valuable  material 
for  many  purposes. 

The  strength  and  toughness  of  the  steel  vary  cousideraibly 
according  to  the  amount  of  manganese  used,  and  also  according  to 
the  per  cent  of  carbon  present.  The  different  mixtures  are  de- 
scribed by  Hadfield  as  follows:  ^That  containing  from  2J  to  6 
per  cent  is  extremely  brittle  in  its  cast  state;  then  a  return  in 
strength  gradually  takes  place,  and,  with  about  9  t )  10  per  cent, 
a  cast  bar,  2J  inches  square,  can  be  bent  considerably  out  of  the 
straight  without  breaking.  This  continues  up  to  about  14  or  15 
percent  when  a  decrease  occurs  in  actual  t)Ughness,  though  not 
Iq  transverse  strength,  and  after  about  20  per  cent  is  passed,  a 
rapid  decrease  again  takes  place.  It  should  be  stated  that  these 
remarks  apply  especially  to  the  material  in  its  cast  state.  *  *  * 
The  peculiar  gain  in  strength  noticed  by  an  increasing  addition  of 
mmganese  is  still  more  closely  shown  with  the  material  in  its 
forged  state,  *  *  *  the  mi^xiraum  strength  being  obtained  with 
the  14  per  cent  material.  Possibly,  if  ferro-manganese  was  made 
with  less  carbon,  or  if  pure  metallic  manganese  could  be  obtained, 
the  maximum  of  strengh  mii^ht  occur  with  even  higher  mangan- 
ese; but  now,  as  the  higher  percentages  are  approached — say  over 
16  per  cent — the  experiments  become  more  complicated    owing 

*  Joar.  of  Iron  and  :^teel  Inst.,  1888.,  II. 
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to  the  presence  of  li  to  2  per  cent  of  oarbon,  which   must  neoes- 
sarly  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  manganese.''  * 

In  addition  to  these  qualities,  the  metal  is  not  so  liable  to 
honeycomb  as  ordinary  steel  and  the  addition  of  silica  is  un- 
necessary; it  cools  more  rapidly;  it  is  very  fluid;  it  has  a  strong 
electrical  resistance  and  low  magnetic  characteristics. 

Uses  of  Sadfield's  manganese  steel. — This  material  haa 
not  yet  been  put  to  any  considerable  commercial  use  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  handling  it,  but  its  valuable 
propertien,  and  especially,  as  Howe  suggests,  its  ''  marveloua 
combination  of  ductility  with  certain  kinds  of  hardness,''  should 
make  it  valuable ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  means  will  be 
found  to  treat  a  material  which  can  be  devoted  to  so  many  useful 
purposes.  Tests  of  it  for  car  wheels  have  been  made  and  have 
proved  highly  satisfactory.  It  has  also  been  proposed  for  certain 
kinds  of  tools  and  various  other  uses  in  which  a  combination  of 
hardness  and  toughness  is  necessary.  Hadfield,  f  in  speaking  oT 
its  adaptability  for  car  wheels,  says :  '^  On  the  Nottingham 
Tramways  a  set  ran  over  30,000  miles  under  severe  conditions, 
the  gradients  averaging  as  much  as  1  in  18  for  about  one  half  the 
route  of  the  daily  journey.  In  this  case  a  peculiar  point  was 
noticed,  viz.,  that,  whereas  the  cast-iron  wheels  are  liable  to  slip 
when  going  down  an  incline,  the  chilled  break-blocks  bite  much 
more  effectively  on  manganese  wheels,  enabling  the  car  to  be 
stopped  sooner.  The  Chester  Tramways  Co.  have  had  a 
set  running  for  over  two  years,  which  up  till  now  have  run 
over  45,000  miles,  and  are  not  yet  worn  out.  Wheels  of  this 
description  can  be  tested  with  more  than  one  hundred  blows- 
with  a  heavy  sledge  hammer  without  fracture  occurring,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  type  is  so  hard  that  a  chisel  will  not  touch  it. 
A  set  put  to  work  in  America  has  already  run  200,000  miles, 
under  heavy  engines  of  the  consolidation  type,  on  the  New  York 
and  New  England  Railroad.  The  life  of  the  ordinary  chilled 
iron  wheel  does  not  average  more  than  50,000  miles. " 

This  steel   has  also    been  proposed  for  resistance   coils  in 

*>  Loc^  cit.,  p.  42. 

t  Jour,  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Inst.,  II.,  1888,  pp.  51-62. 
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electric  work  on  account  of  its  high  electric  resistance,  whicb 
has  been  found  by  Professor  Barrett,  of  Dublin,  to  be  about  eight 
times  that  of  ordinary  steel  and  iron,  and  thirty  times  that  of 
copper.  Its  use  as  the  base  of  dynamo  machines  has  also  been 
suggested  on  account  of  its  highly  non-magnetic  properties. 

McUerials  for  making  Hadfield^s  manganese  steel. — Man- 
ganese steel  is  made  best,  according  to  Mr.  Hadfield^  from 
decarbonized  iron  or  mild  steel,  to  which  ferro-manganese  in  a 
molten  state  is  added.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  carbon  low^ 
and  in  the  steel  containing  14  per  cent  of  manganese,  the  carbon 
should  not  amount  to  over  1  per  cent.  This  has  proved  one  oF 
the  main  difiSculties  in  making  high  manganese  steel,  as  even  the 
best  ferro-manganese  contains  considerable  carbon.  To  avoid  it 
as  much  as  possible,  however,  a  ferro-manganese  rich  in  metallic 
manganese,  at  least  80  to  84  per  cent,  should  be  used,  thereby 
getting  in  the  largest  possible  amount  of  manganese  to  the  least 
carbon.  About  0.50  per  cent  of  manganese  is  lost  in  the  process^ 
and  this  must  be  allowed  for  in  making  the  charge  for  the  alloy. 
The  mixture  of  the  iron  and  mang^anese  can  be  best  made  in  a 
ladle,  as  the  latter  metal  is  apt  to  attack  a  crucible. 

PRODUCTION     OF     SPIEGELBISBN    AND     FERRO-MANGANESE     IN     THE 

UNITED   STATES. 

As  already  stated,  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  and  Iron  Company 
were  the  first  to  produce  spiegeleisen  in  the  United  States. 
They  begnn  in  1870  and  their  output  in  1872,  1873,  and  1874 
was :  * 

Production  of  spiegeleisen  in  the   United  States,  1872-1874. 

1872 4,072  tons. 

1873 3,930    " 

1874 4,070     '' 

The  manufacture  was  taken  up  by  other  companies  in  1874 
and  1875,  and  the  production  of  the  United  States  since  1875  as 
given  by  Mr.  James  M,  Swank,  Secretary  of  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Association,  in  his  Statistical  Report  of  May  1st,  1890,, 
has  been  as  follows : 

*J.  S.  Jeans,  St«el :    1(8  History,  Manufacture  and  Uses. 
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Production  of  spiegdeisen  and  ferro-^manganese  in  the    United 

States,  1875-1889. 


YEARS. 


KXT  TONS. 


YEARS. 


NET  TONS. 


1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 


7.883 
6,616 
8.845 
10,674 
18,981 
19,603 
21,086 
21,963 


1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Total. 


24,574 
88,893 
34,671 
47.982 
47,598 
54,769 
85,823 


489,860 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  production  has  steadily  increased 
since  1872,  the  years  1873  and  1887  alone  having  fallen  a  few 
tons  each  behind  the  year  before,  and  that  the  produc- 
tion of  1889  shows  an  increase  over  1888  greater  than  the 
increase  in  any  one  year  previous.  The  supply  of  domestic  ores 
is  not  sufiBcient  for  the  demand  in  the  manufacture  of  spiegeleisen 
and  ferro- manganese,  and  considerable  quantities  of  foreign  ores 
are  used.     (See  chapter  IV.). 

The  production  for  the  cen^U3  year  of  June  30,  1889,  to 
June  30,  1S90,  was  149,959  tons.  This  is  almost  one  and  three- 
quarter  times  the  production  of  the  calendar  year  of  1889,  and 
shows  a  much  greater  increase  than  auy  previous  year  since  the 
manufacture  of  spiegeleisen  and  ferro-mmganese  was  begun  in 
the  United  States. 

IMPORTS   OP   SPIEGELEISEN    AND    PERRO-MANGANESE   INTO    THE 

UNITED   STATES, 

The  Survey  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  James  M. 
Swank,  Secretary  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association, 
for  the  records  of  the  imports  for  the  following  years: 

Imports  of  spiegeleisen  and  ferro-manganese  into  the  United  States, 

1887-1889. 

Gross  tons. 

1887 ; 157,279 

1888 71,605 

1889 99,481 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  are  much  larger  up  to  1889 
^than  the  domestic  manufactures,  though   the  relative  difference 
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has  become  very  much  less  than  in  former  years,  and  possibly 
the  production  of  the  census  year  may  reverse  the  standing^ 
The  excess  of  importation  over  domestic  production  in  late  years 
has  undoubtedly  been  largely  due  to  the  same  cause  as  prompted 
the  importation  of  foreign  manganese  ores,  that  is^  the  limited 
quantity  of  such  ores  produced  in  this  country. 

At  the  time  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  first  manufac- 
tured spiegeleisen  twenty  years  ago,  the  consumption  in  the 
United  States  was  entirely  supplied  from  Europe  and  amounted- 
to  a  maximum  yearly  importation  of  about  twenty-five  thousand 
tons.  Prof.  Wm.  P.  Blake,*  speaking  in  1876,  states  that 
the  importations  were  mostly  from  Germany  and  amounted  then* 
to  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  tons  yearly,  while  that  of  do- 
mestic manufacture  amounted  to  seven  thousand  tons  per  annum. 

ANALYSES  OF  SPIEGELEISEN   AND   FERRO-MANGANESE. 

Analyses  of  spiegeleisen  made  by  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company, f 


M«ng&neie... 

Iroa 

SlUoon ... 

Phosphorus.. 
Carhon 


100.031 


II 


11.586 

11.67 

88.250 

88.28 

0.867 

0.9» 

0.196 

0.19 

4.632 

4.02 

100.10 


♦  Amer.  Inst.  Mng.  Eng.,  IV.,  1875-6,  p.  218. 

t  J.  S.  Jeans,  8te«I:  Its  History,  Manufacture  and  Uses^^lSSO. 
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Analyses  of  ferro-manganese  manufactured  by  WUIard  P.   Ward 

at  the  Diamond  Furnace,  Georgia.^ 


II. 


MftDganeie.. 


•  ••••••••••■•••a  ••••••  ••••••••••••*•«•••    ••«•••• 


Silicon 

Pboiphorai... 

Carbon 

>81ag ^.. 


»•••  •  ••»•—•• 


66.22 
0.081 
0^71 
1.86 

26.58 


66.99 
1.671 
0.890 


No.  I.  was  the  first  ferro-munganese  made  at  the  Diamond 
Farnace.     Analyzed  by  Otto  Wuth,  of  Pittsburg. 

No.  II.  was  a  sample  of  ten  tons  shipped  to  the  Vulcan 
Iron  Works,  of  St.  Louis.     Analyzed  by  Chauvenet  and  Blair. 

Analyses  of  spiegeleisen  manufactured  by  the    Woodstock  Iron 

Company,  Anniston^  Alabama,^ 


Manganese..... 

Iron..  

SiUeon.... 

PhosphoruB.... 
'Carbon 


10.18 

8.14 

14.13 

85.11 

85.98 

80.37 

0.95 

0.88 

0.88 

0.10 

0.17 

0.18 

8.66 

4.83 

4.94 

20.69 

73.86 

0.93 

0.197 

4.32 


Analysis  of  ferro-manganese  imported  into  the   United  States  in 

1890. 

Metallic  manganese 80.29 

Phosphorus 0.337 


*  Ferro-manganese :    lu  Uses  and  the  Facilities  for  its  Hanufacture  in  the  United  States, 
4>j  Willard  P.  Ward.  St.  Louis,  1876,  p.  7. 

t  W.  P.  Blake,  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Mng.  Eng.,  IV.,  1877,  p.  219. 
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Analyses  of  spiegeleiaen  and  ferro-manganese  manufactured  by  the 
Colorado  Coal  and  Iron  Company  of  Pueblo^  Colorado.^ 


■»■».»«  •«•*•••••... 


ManganeM...., 

ailiooa... 

Phosphor m „ m... 

Carboo 

Sulphur.. .m**  ..»•>••. 


SPIS(iELEISEi7. 


25.96 

28.80 

.98 

.91 

.095 

.100 

4.80 

6.00 

.150 

.140 

FERHO- 
MAKOANESE. 


40.00 

.75 

.100 

6.500 

.130 


Analyses  of  the  best  spiegeleisen  imported  into  New   York  in  1868, 

1869  and  ISTS.f 


• 

1868. 

1869. 

1873. 

MtnganoM. „ 

9.142 
85.57 
.068 
.037 

5.048 
.032 
.005 
.082 
.015 

10.625 
84.455 
.868 
.044 
.002 
4.304 
.034 
.005 
.045 
.016 

10.568 

84.122 

.268 

.104 

10.228 
84.869 
.884 
.027 
.001 
4.461 
.031 
.002 
.012 

11.180 

10.22 

Phosphorus 

Carbon. 

.039 

.06 

4.907 
.036 
.004 
.032 
.021 

.279 

Cbpper. 

Nickel  and  Cobalt 

.20 

Alamioam... 

Calcium  ^ 

Total 

99.999 

99.898 

100.062 

100.010 

o  Furnished  bj  Mr.  I.  Qrove,  Superintendent  of  the  works, 
t  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1883-84,  p.  561. 
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Analyses  of  low-manganese  pig-iron,  of  spiegeleisen  and  of  ferro- 
manganese  from  St  Louis  furnaces,  Marseilles,  France  J* 


Mang&Dese.... 

Iron 

Silioon-.... 

Phosphorus .. 

Sulphur 

ToUl  Oarbon 
Total. ., 


Lamellar 
pig. 


4.640 
90.070 
1.325 
trace?. 
0.048 
3.627 


99.710 


SPIEGELEISEN. 


A. 


10.930 
t88.958 
0.690 
0.002 
0.010 
4.410 


B. 


109.000 


19.500 
t75J562 
0.168 
0.015 
0.005 
5.750 


100.100 


Ferro-manganese. 

A. 

B. 

39.900 

84.960 

154.436 

8.550 

0.186 

0.660 

0.020 

0.005 

0.008 

0.035 

5.450 

5.700 

100.100 

99.910 

Gray 
steely 

pJg. 

8.310 
t89.029 
2.740 
0.015 
0.006 
4.900 
100.000 


Analyses  of  French  and  German  weissstakl,  spiegeleisen  and  ferro* 

manganese.X 


% 

i5 

3 
u 

y 

Carbon. 

a 

O 

u. 

1 

• 

a 

a 
8 

t 

z 

jjj 

M 

3 

A. 

B. 

1-4 

30 

0U 

CO 

Eisenerz  Weissstahl 

Wiasen  Spiegeleisen 

French  Spiegeleisen 

Freuch  Ferro-manganese.. 
French  Ferro-manganese. 
French  Ferro-manganese.. 
French  Ferro-silicon 


11.10 
20.50 
51.80 
74.60 
87.90 
20.50 


75.86 
41.70 
18.20 
6.73 
66.76 


0.'»9 
0.25 
0.46 
0.46 
2.73 
1.49 
10.20 


0.02 
0.03 
0.08 
0.13 
0.24 
0.29 
0.18 

0.77 
0.06 

4.10 

.. ••<..•• 

• 

8.40 


5.25 
6.00 
5.40 
6.50 
2.66 


^Quoted  from  M.  Jordan,  Managing  Director,  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Raymond,  Trans.  Amer. 
InsU  Mng.  Eng.  VI.,  1877-8,  p.  193. 
t  By  difference. 
Ilietallurgy,  by  J.  A.  Phillips  and  H.  Bauerman,  1887,  p.  257« 
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Of  the  three  columns  under  carbon,  the  first,  a,  represents 
the  amount  of  graphitic  carbon,  the  second,  6,  that  of  combined 
carbon,  the  third,  c,  the  total  amount  of  that  element  presents 

Table  showing  the  quantity  of  manganese  in  various  kinds  of  for- 
eign steeL^ 


^t«el8. 

Per  cent 
Manganese. 

Steels. 

Per  cent 
Manganese. 

Krapp*8  emcible  cast  steel 
EmfB 

0.437  to  0.488 
0.812  to  0.317 
0.327  to  0.832 

0.303 
0.035 

Hoerder  steel 

Cannon  steel  (Terre  Noire)... 
Rail  steel  (Oreusot).- 

0.107  to  0.170 

Bocham  cast  steeL 

0.240 
0.550 

Hmimt  Steel.  

Rail  steel  (Petit  Gaudin) 

Rail  steel  (Terre  Noire) 

Rail  steel  (Seraing) 

Mannneiit  steel  of  Ludwig 
in  Berlin 

0.560 
0.860 

Fine  piano  wire- 

0-650 

ALLOTS  OF   MANGiNBSE   WITH   METALS   OTHER   TH4N   IRON'. 

Early  experiments. — The  first  reference  to  the  use  of  man- 
ganese in  an  alloy  was  made  in  England  by  Dovey  f  in  a  patent 
taken  out  in  1773,  His  object  was,  as  he  explained,  to  make  "a 
Inetal  of  the  color  of  and  in  all  respects  resembling  gold,"  by 
mixing  "mangonize  oar"  with  copper,  tin  and  zinc.  Though  his. 
ambitious  desire  to  imitate  gold  was  not  accomplished,  his  pat- 
ent is  of  interest  as  showing  the  early  attempts  to  use  mangan- 
ese in  alloys. 

Berthier  made,  experimentally,  many  alloys  containing  man- 
ganese and  described  their  properties  early  in  this  century.  Dr. 
John  Percy  also  investigated  the  effects  of  admixture  of  mangan- 
ese and  other  metals,  and  the  results  of  his  investigations  have 
greatly  assisted  the  commercial  manufacture  of  such  alloys  at 
the  present  day. J 

Qiaraderistic  features. — In  spite  of  these  early  experiments, 
the  art  of  using  manganese  in  alloys  with  other  metals  than  iron 

footed  b7  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  states,  1883-4,    from    Kessler,   in  Dingler's 
PolytechDisches  Journal. 

t  R.  A.  Hadfleld,  Proceed.  Civil  Engineers,  XCIII.,  Pt.  III.,  1888. 

JE.  H.Cjwles,  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Mog.  Eog.  XVIII.,  1888-90,  p.  495. 


S  Geological,  Vol.  i.,  1890. 
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maj  be  said  to  be  yet  io  its  infancy.  The  alloys  known  as 
manganese  bronze,  silver-bronze  and  other  manganese-bearing 
alloys,  however,  have  many  valuible  properties,  and  their  mana- 
factnre,  especially  that  of  manganese-bronze,  has  already  become 
an  important  industry. 

Among  the  most  marked  effects  that  manganese  has  on 
these  alloys  are  the  hardness  it  imparts,  the  influence  it  exerts, 
when  present  in  various  proportions,  on  elasticity,  ductility,  ten- 
sile strength,  fusibility,  fluidity,  etc.;  the  low  magnetic  proper- 
ti''»  and  the  high  electric  resistance  that  it  gives  the  alloy,  and 
the  power  that  it  exerts  in  imparting  a  white  color  to  copper  and 
other  metals.  The  whitening  power  of  manganese,  as  shown  in 
the  description  given  further  on  of  Cowles'  silver-bronze  is,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  greater  even  than  that  imparted  by  nickel.   • 

Manganese-bronze. — The  name  manganese-bronze  is  ap- 
plied to  alloys  of  manganese  and  copper,  and  alloys  of  manga- 
nese, copper  and  iron.  Certaiu  forms  of  these  alloys  possess 
remarkable  strength,  toughness  and  hardness,  and  have 
been  devoted  to  various  uses.  The  largest  use  of  manganese- 
bronze  in  this  country,  howevex:,  is  as  a  material  for  the  screw 
propellers  of  steamships.  It  is  manufactured  by  B.  H.  Cramp 
and  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  and  by  the  Cowles  Electric 
Smelting  and  Aluminum  Company,  of  Lockport,  New  York. 
Many  of  the  new  cruiseri^  and  gunboats  of  me  duited  States 
Navy,  as  well  as  many  other  large  steamers,  are  fitted  or  being 
fitted  with  manganese-bronze  propellers.* 

Manganese-bronze  mixed  with  tin  and  lead  has  been  used 
for  machinery  bearings  and  other  similar  purposes. 

In  1870  M.    A.  Valenciennes  f  described  several  alloys  of 

cobalt  and  copper,  and  of  manganese  and  copper.  He  made 
metallic  manganese  first,  by  reducing  pure  peroxide  with  char- 
coal in  a  magnesia  crucible.   The  metal  thus  obtained  was  brittle, 

^  Among  these  are  the  cruiaen  Philadelphia,  Baltimore.  Newara  and  Veiurius  ;  the  gun- 
hoata  Yorktown,  Bennington  and  Concord.  Several  of  the  largest  of  the  trAne-AUaBtlc  ateamera 
alao  hare  manganeae-bronze  propellers,  among  them  being  the  City  of  Paris,  the  City  of  New 
York,  the  Etruria,  Umbria,  Teutonic,  Augusta  Victoria  and  many  others. 

t  Notea  aur  le  cobalt,  le  manganeae  et  leur  allisges  stoc  le  cuirre.  Cemptce  Bendua  Aoad. 
Sei..  1870,  LXX..  p.  607. 
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white  and  altered  rapidly  in  the  air,  goiog  ioto  the  form  of  a  red 
oxide.  With  this  metal  he  made  an  alloy  cootaining  20  per  cent 
of  manganese,  and  from  it  made  five  others  containing  respect- 
ively 3  per  cent^  5  per  cent,  8  per  cent,  12  per  cent  and  15  per 
tient  ef  manganese.  They  all  resembled  the  alloys  of  copper  and 
tin,  and  like  them  were  hard,  sonorous,  and  easily  melted. 

The  alloy  containing  15  per  cent  of  manganese  was  of  a  gray 
color^  very  hard  and  brittle.  It  melted  like  brass  and  was  very 
fluid.  It  did  not  appear  to  undergo  alteration  even  after  con- 
siderable time. 

The  alloy  containing  12  percent  of  manganese  was  also  very 
brittle  and  hard.  When  freshly  turned  it  was  oi  a  gray  color,  but 
aoon  changed  to  a  brass  yellow. 

The  alloys  containining  3,  5  and  8  per  cent  of  manganese 
seemed  to  have  lost  the  brittle  quality  given  by  a  larger  per  cent 
of  manganese.  They  were  ductile,  could  be  hammered,  passed 
through  rolls  and  converted  into  thin  sheets. 

Parson^ B  manganese-bronze. — In  1876  Mr.  Parson  took  out 
a  patent  in  England  for  the  manufacture  of  certain  alloys  of 
copper,  or  ordinary  bronzes,  with  manganese.  In  1878*  this 
alloy  was  manufactured  at  the  works  of  the  White  Brass  Com- 
pany  and  sold  under  the  name  of  ^^  Parson's  Manganese  Bronze.'' 

The  alloy,  as  then  manufactured,  was  composed  of  any  ordi- 
nary bronze  combined  with  manganese.  The  latter  appears  to 
have  the  effect  of  cleansing  the  metal  of  all  oxide  and 
renders  it  of  a  very  uniform  and  close  grained  consistency,  a 
fresh  fracture  having  a  structure  as  fine  and  close  as  steel.  The 
alloy  possesses  increased  strength,  toughness  and  hardness,  the 
latter  being  especially  marked.  In  color  it  is  like  good  gun 
metal,  but  is  of  a  rather  brighter  and  more  golden  hue.  ''  It  can 
be  forged  at  a  red  heat  and  rolled  into  rods  and  sheets,  and 
drawn  into  wires  and  tubes.  The  best  results  are  obtained  in 
using  spiegeleisen  or  ferro- manganese  in  varying  proportions, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  bronze.''  Specimens  were 
tested  at  the  Royal  Gun  Factories  and  it  was  found  that  cast 
specimens  had  a  tensile  strength  and  elongation  equal  to  medium 

*  Ure's  Diet,  of  Arts,  Maoufacturea  and  Alining,  Vol.  IV.,  Supp.  1878,  pp.  160-lGl. 
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quality  wrought  iron^  and  a  higher  elastic  limit.  All  the  forged 
specimens  had  a  considerably  higher  tensile  strength  and  elonga- 
tion. 

In  connection  with  the  fact  already  mentioned^  that  mangan- 
ese frees  the  copper  from  oxide,  it  is  of  interest  to  mention  that 
Bichard  Pearce  *  has  found  as  much  as  3  per  cent  of  sulphide 
of  manganese  in  copper  matte  containing  50  to  60  percent  of  me- 
tallic copper,  made  at  Butte  City^  Mootana,  and  he  states  that 
its  presence  seems  to  render  the  copper  less  liable  to  oxidize.. 
In  the  case  of  manganese-bronze^  the  metallic  manganese  prob- 
ably acts  as  a  reducing  agent  for  any  oxide  of  copper  that  may^ 
be  present^  and  in  the  case  of  the  Butte  City  matte  the  sulphide 
possibly  plays  a  somewhat  similar  part. 

Cowles^  silver-bronze. — Cowles'  silver-bronze  is  an  alloy  of 
manganese,  aluminum^  zinc  and  copper^  with  a  certain  proportion 
of  silicon.  It  is  manufactured  by  the  Cowles'  Electric  Smelting 
and  Aluminum  Company,  of  Lockport,  New  York,  and  is  the 
result  of  a  long  series  of  experiments  by  the  Cowles  brothers.. 
It  is  made  as  a  substitute  for  German  silver  and  has  only  lately 
been  put  on  the  market.  The  following  description  of  the  silver- 
bronze  alloy,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  its  manufacture,  are 
given  by  Mr,  Eugene  H.  Cowles.f  After  speaking  of  the  diffi- 
culties attending  the  use  of  manganese-bronze,  he  says : 

"  In  order  to  overcome  the  two  prime  difficulties,  that  of 
casting  and  that  of  corrosion,  we  have  introduced  a  small  per- 
centage of  aluminum  into  the  alloy,  with  the  happiest  effect. 

"The  successive  steps  that  have  been  pursued  are  recorded  in 
a  list  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  distinct  mixtures  of  the  several 
metals,  copper,  zinc,  tin,  lead,  aluminum,  iron  and  manganese 
and  the  metalloid  silicon,  and  experiments  upon  the  same  in 
ascertaining  the  tensile  strength,  ductility,  color,  etc.  The  most 
important  determinations  derived  from  this  list  of  experimenta 
appear  to  be  about  as  follows : 

"1.     That  pure  metallic  manganese  exerts  a  bleaching  effect 


« Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Mng.  Eog.  XL,  1882-83,  p.  59. 

t  Physical  Properties  of  sotue  of  the  Alloys  of  Manganese,  Copper  and  Aluminum.  Trans.. 
Amer.  Inst.  Mng.  Eng.,  XVIII.,  1889-90,  pp.  494-496. 
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upon  copper,  more  radical  in  its  action  even  than  nickel.  In 
other  words,  we  foand  that  18^  per  cent  of  manganese  present  in 
<sopper  produces  as  white  a  color  in  the  resulting  alloy  as  25  per 
<^nt  of  nickel  would  do,  this  being  the  amount  of  each  required 
to  remove  the  last  trace  of  red. 

**2.  That  upwards  of  20  or  25  per  cent  of  manganese  may 
be  added  to  copper  without  reducing  its  ductility,  although 
doubling  its  tensile  strength  and  changing  its  color. 

^'3.  That  manganese,  copper  and  zinc,  when  melted  together 
and  poured  into  moulds,  behave  very  much  like  the  mosl^yeasty^ 
German  silver,  producing  an  ingot  which  is  a  mass  of  blow 
holes,  and  which  swells  up  above  the  mould  before  cooling. 

"4.  That  the  alloy  of  manganese  and  copper  by  itself  is  very 
easily  oxidized. 

''5.  That  the  addition  of  1.25  per  cent  of  aluminum  to  a 
manganese-copper  alloy,  converts  it  from  one  of  the  most  refrac- 
tory of  metals  in  the  casting  process,  into  a  metal  of  superior 
casting  qualities,  and  the  non-corrodibility  of  which  must,  in 
many  instances,  be  far  greater  than  that  of  either  German  or 
nickel  silver. 

"The  'silver-broDze  alloy'  especially  designed  for  rods,  sheets 
and  wire  has  the  following  composition:  Manganese,  18; 
aluminum,  1.20;  silicon,  5;  zinc,  13,  and  copper,  67.5  per  cent. 
It  has  a  tensile  strength  of  about  57,000  pounds  on  small  bars, 
and  20  per  cent  elongation.  It  has  been  rolled  into  thin  plate; 
and  drawn  into  wire  .008  inch  in  diameter.  A  test  of  the  elec- 
trical conductivity  of  this  wire  (of  size  no.  32)  shows  its  resist- 
ance to  be  41.44  times  that  of  pure  copper.  This  is  far  lower 
tjonductivity  than  that  of  German  silver,  and  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  electricians  who  may  wish  a  cheaper  and 
better  material  than  can  be  had  at  present,  from  which  to  con- 
struct resistance  coils.'* 

Manganese  with  aluminum  and  with  magnesium, — Alloys 
have  been  made  by  Terreil  composed  of  manganese  with  alumi- 
num and  manganese   with   magnesium.*     The  aluminum   alloy 


•Bull.  Soc  Chim.,  XXI  ,  p.  239.    Q  «oted  in  Diet,  of  Chem.,  Henry  Watts,  8d  Supple, 
ttent,  Vol.  II.,  1881.,  p.  \26U 
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was  very  hard  and  scratched  glass.     The  magnesiam  alloy  was 
softer. 

Alloys  of  manganese  with  copper,  zinc,  tin  and  lead. — la  187(V 
J.  F.  Allen*  described  several  alloys  of  manganese  with  copper 
and  with  zinc.  The  first  were  made  by  reducing  a  mist  are  of 
oxide  of  manganese  and  oxide  of  copper  in  a  plumbago  crucible 
with  charcoal.  Later,  a  Siemens  furnace  was  used.  An  alloy  con- 
taining copper  75  per  cent^  manganese  25  per  cent^  was  very  hard 
and  very  brittle  when  hot,  and  when  cold  was  still  hard,  but  was 
highly  elastic  and  was  rolled  with  ease.  With  proportions  of  man- 
ganese from  5  to  30  per  cent,  the  alloy  was  malleable,  ductile  and 
had  a  considerably  greater  tenacity  than  copper.  When  zinc 
was  added  to  the  manganese-copper  alloy  in  certain  proportions^ 
products  were  obtained  which  Allen  says  '^  possess  the  advantage 
both  over  German  silver  and  yellow  metal,  that  whereas,  the  one 
will  only  roll  cold  and  the  other  hot,  the  manganese  alloys  roll 
from  hot  to  cold."  In  other  respects  the  mauganese-copper-zino 
alloy  very  closely  resembled  some  grades  of  German  silver, 
though  not  the  best.  A  manganese-copper  alloy  was  made  to 
combine  with  tin,  lead  and  other  metals,  and  from  these,  castings 
for  machinery-bearings  were  made. 

Five  sample  alloys  were  made : 

1.  Manganese-copper  alloy,  varying  from  5  to  35  per  cent 
manganese ;  made  in  form  of  ingot,  sheet  or  wire. 

2.  Copper-zinc-manganese  alloy  in  different  proportions 
and  different  forms. 

3.  Copper-zinc-manganese-tin  alloy  in  form  of  ingots  and 
bearings. 

4.  Copper-manganese-tin  in  several  different  proportions' 
as  bars. 

5.  Copper-mauganese-lead  alloy. 

Oth^r  alloys, — According  to  D.  C.  Davies,t  "  at  the  smelt- 
ing works  at  Dillenburg,  in  Hesse-Nassau,  several  valuable  alloys 
of  the   metal    (manganese)  are  raaue  with  iron,  copper  and  tia. 


«Chem.  News,  Vol.  XXII.,  1870,  p.  194. 

t  Earthy  and  other  Minerals  and  Mining.    London,  18S4,  p.  283. 
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Mansfield  refined  copper^  for  example^  mixed  with  11  per  cent 
of  manganese  forms  the  pare  manganese-bronze,  which  is  capable 
of  bearing  a  heavy  breaking  strain.  A  mixture  of  copper  85, 
tin  6^  zinc  3,  and  cupro-manganese  3  parts,  gives  a  casting  that 
will  bend  to  a  right  angle  before  showing  fine  cracks.  An  alloy 
also  of  great  hardness,  bat  workable  with  tools,  is  also  made  at 
the  same  works  with  80  parts  of  copper,  10  parts  of  tin,  and  10 
parts  of  manganese.  Varying  proportions  of  the  metal  are  used 
with  iron^  tin,  copper  and  zinc  to  produce  results  adapted  to 
particular  uses.'' 


CHAPTER  IIL 
MODERN*  U3E3  OF  MANGANESE— OmtJHwd. 

OZIMZBBS  AXD  OOLOBISa  VATEEIALB. 
EUmenis  dJ  value  of  manffanet  on  for  oxidix'ntg  pirposet, — 
The  OMDDfactDre  nf  chlorine  coqsames  by  far  the  larger  put  of 
4bn«e  ore*  of  manganese  tbxt  are  used  for  oxidizing  parposes- 
A»  already  Mated,  tbe  value  of  an  ore  for  socb  parpo^e^  depends 
upon  tbe  amount  ofozjrgen  that  can  be  derived  from  it  hy  means 
of  heat  or  acidn,  or  ijotb.  This  product  is  known  as  tbe  "avail- 
able oxygen  "  of  the  ore,  as  distingaUbed  from  tbe  oxygen  that 
caoDot  Ite .  tiiken  from  the  ore  in  the  ordinary  piocesaea  of  man- 
ufkctare.  Tbe  only  manganese  ores  in  which  available  oxygeo  ex- 
ists in  commercially  important  qnantities  are  pyrolusite  and  some 
forms  of  psilomelane.  Braauile,  thongh  richer  in  manganese  than 
either  of  these,  contains  much  less  available  oxygen,  and 
manganite  is  no  better.  Tbe  reason  for  this  difference  is  dae  to 
the  diSerent  stages  of  oxidation  ot'the  manganese  in  tbe  difierent 
ores.  They  all  consist  of  chemical  combinations  of  manganese 
and  oxygen,  but  brannite  and  manganite  aiein  lower  stages  of 
oxidation,  that  is,  the  manganeRe  in  them  is  combined  with  leas 
oxygen  tban  in  pyrolusite  and  psiiomelaue.  Hence  the  manganese 
itself  in  braunite  and  manganite  is  higher  than  in  the  last  two  and, 
though  they  are  of  but  little  value  as  sources  of  oxygen,  they  are 
more  valuable  than  pyrolusite  and   psilomelane  as  sources    of 

ICaetallic  manganese, 
^  Pyrolusite  and  psilomelane^  when  pure,  are  essentially  com 
posed  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  though  psilomelane  contains  io 
addition  small  quaDtities  of  baryta  and  potash.  Tbe  peroxide 
oontaia^  more  available  oxygen  tban  any  other  oxides  of  man- 
giuieee  found  in  iiitDte,.and,  as  pyrolaaite  is  a  purer  peroxide 
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than  psilomelane,  it  is  the  most  desirable  ore  for  oxidizing  pur- 
poses. The  chemical  composition  of  peroxide  of  manganese  is  a 
'Combination  of  one  atom  of  manganese  and  two  atoms  of  oxygen^ 
amoantingy  when  the  ore  is  pure,  to  63.2  per  cent  of  manganese 
and  36.8  per  cent  of  oxygen.  Only-  one  of  the  two  atoms  of 
-oxygen,  however,  can  be  obtained  economically,  and  therefore 
the  amount  of  '^available  oxygen"  in  a  theoretically  pure  ore  is 
t>nly  18.4  per  cent.  Even  this  is  never  found  in  commercial 
ores,  as  they  are  all  more  or  less  mixed  with  earthy  impurities, 
4iid  from  13  to  17  per  cent  is  as  high  as  they  usually  run. 

The  action  of  the  ore  in  oxidizing  proceasea. — Hence  we  see 
that  when  a  manganese  ore  is  employed  as  an  oxidizer,  the  man- 
ganese itself  is  not  utilized.  It  is  simply  the  oxygen  which  is 
tsombined  with  the  metal  that  is  used,  and  the  fact  that  manga- 
nese ore  is  adapted  for  such  purposes  depends  upon  the  facility 
with  which  metallic  manganese  in  nature  combines  with  a  large 
proportion  of  oxygen,  and  the  equal  facility  with  which  it  can  be 
made  to  give  up  a  part  of  that  material.  Hence,  in  the  manu- 
&ctnre  of  chlorine,  manganese  is  simply  a  carrier,  as  it  were,  to 
transport  oxygen  to  the  materials  from  which  chlorine  is  ex- 
tracted. 

THE   USE   OF   MANGANESE   IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OP  CHLORINE. 

Requirements  and  valuation  of  the  ore, —  In  the  manufacture 
of  chlorine,  several  other  factors  enter  into  the  valuation  of  a 
manganese  ore,  besides  the  percentage  of  available  oxygen.  Any 
impurities  soluble  iu  hydrochloric  acid  are  injurious,  as  they 
consume  a  part  of  that  acid  used  in  the  process,^  Iron,  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths  come  under  this  head.  Ferrous  oxide  is 
additionally  injurious  as  it  not  only  uses  up  acid,  but  also  ab- 
sorbs oxygen.  Carbonate  of  lime  and  other  carbonates  are  also 
especially  injurious  as  they  both  consume  hydrochloric  acid  and 
give  off  carbonic  acid,  which  has  a  very  deleterious  effect  on  the 
bleaching  powder  made  from  chlorine.  In  England  ores  con- 
taining over  one  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid  are  considered  very 
poor  for  chlorine  purposes.* 

^Geo,  Lunge,  Manufacture  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Alkali,  Vol.  III. 
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The*difficQ]ty  could  be  overcome  by  crashing  the  ore  and 
treating  it  with  acid,  hut  thin  adds  considerably  to  the  expense. 
Even  insoluble  impurities,  like  sulphate  of  barium  and  silica,  are 
nndesirable,  as  they  obstruct  the  action  of  the  acid.  The  value 
of  the  ore  also  depends  largely  on  its  softness,  as  a  soft  ore  ^s 
readily  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid,  while  hard  ores  require 
more  heat,  a  longer  time,  and  an  excess  of  acid.  Therefore 
many  ores,  otherwise  very  good,  are  rendered  of  but  little  value 
for  the  manufacture  of  chlorine  by  being  too  hard. 

The  ores  are  rated  according  to  to  their  percentage  of  per- 
oxide of  manganese.  The  mineral  pyrolusite,  if  theoretically 
pure,  would  be  composed  entirely  of  the  peroxide,  but,  as  found 
in  nature,  it  always  contains  from  2  or  3  to  50  per  cent  or  more 
of  other  ingredients.  These  are  oflen  in  the  forms  of  the  various 
manganese  ores  which  afford  no  available  oxygen.  According 
to  Lunge*  a  deduction  is  made  in  England  for  German  ores, 
used  for  chemical  purposes,  if  they  contain  less  than  60  per  cent 
of  peroxide,  and  an  advance  is  given  on  any  containing  more  than 
that.  No  German  ores  containing  less  than  57  per  cent  are 
accepted.  The  standard  for  Spanish  and  other  similar  ores  is  70 
per  cent  of  peroxide,  with  an  advance  or  a  deduction  for  ores 
containing  more  or  less.  The  minimum  limit  allowed  is  65  per 
cent. 

Nature^  discovery  and  history  of  chlorine. — Chlorine  is  a  green- 
ish-yellow gas,  of  a  pungent,  suffocating  smell,  and,  when  exposed 
to  a  pressure  of  about  four  atmospheres,  can  be  reduced  to  a 
yellow  limpid  fluid.  It  is  one  ot  the  elementary  substances  com- 
posing the  crust  ot  the  earth  and  forms  an  essential  part  of  com^ 
mon  salt.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Scbeele,  and  was  described 
by  him  in  1774.  Previous  to  this,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  vapors  which  rise  from  aqua  regia,  and  which 
are  in  part  composed  of  chlorine,  were  known  to  Glauber  and 
other  chemists,  but  the  nature  of  the  material  was  not  understood. • 
Scheele  discovered  chlorine  during  his  celebrated  investigations 
on  manganese,  and  his  results  have  not  only  distinguished  him 
as  the  first  expositor  of  the  nature  of  manganese  compounds,  but 

^  Geo.  Luoge,  Manufacture  of  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Alkali,  Vol.  III. 
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also  as  the  discoverer  of  a  material  which  is  today  at  the  founda- 
lion  of  many  of  the  most  important  manufacturing  industries. 
Scheeie  noted  the  power  of  chlorine  to  bleach  vegetable  colors,  a 
power  on  which  depends  most  of  its  present  uses,  but  its  indus- 
trial value  was  first  agitated  by  Berthollet  *  in  1785,  and  it  was 
made  at  Javelle,  near  Paris,  soon  afterwards.  James  Watta 
introduced  its  manufacture  into  Glasgow  in  1786«  In  1798  and 
1799  Charles  Tennant  made  great  improvement  in  its  production, 
and  started  the  practice  of  absorbing  the  gas  in  hydrate  of  lime» 
In  the  latter  year,  he  erected  the  still  celebrated  St,  Kollox 
Chemical  Works  at  Glasgow  for  its  manufacture. 

Uses  of  chlorine. — As  chlorine,  under  ordinary  conditions,  i& 
a  gaseous  material,  it  is  inconvenient  to  handle,  and  consequently 
it  is  passed  into  slaked  lime,  which  absorbs  it  and  forms  the 
chloride  of  lime  of  commerce.  This  material  is  employed  as  an 
oxidizing  agent  in  a  vast  number  of  industries,  its  principal  use 
being  in  its  bleaching  powers,  which  are  directly  dependent 
upon  it^  oxidizing  qualities.  It  instantly  destroys  the  strongest 
organic  coloring  principles,  such  as  indigo  tand  others,  and  its 
largest  consumption  is  in  bleaching  vegetable  fibre,  such  as  cot- 
ton, flax,  hemp,  as  well  as  manufactured  cotton  and  linen  arti- 
cles, and  old  rags  used  in  paper-making.  Its  next  most  exten- 
sive use  is  for  disinfecting  and  deodorizing  purposes ;  and  in  all 
sanitary  work  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  available. 
It  is  also  used  as  an  oxidizer  in  dyeing  and  calico-priuting,  in 
the  manufacture  of  chloroform  and  of  chlorate  of  potash;  in  puri- 
fying spirits  of  wine  and  fusil  oil;  and  iu  innumerable  other 
industries  where  a  powerful  oxidizer  is  desired. 

The  manufacture  of  chlorine. — The  simplest  means  of  making 
chlorine  is  by  treating  pyrolusite  with  hydrochloric  acid,  but  in 
former  times  the  latter  material  was  too  expensive  to  allow  of 
this  being  done  profitably  on  a  commercial  scale,  and  therefore 
a  process  was  resorted  to  by  which  pyrolusite  and  common  salt 
were  treated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  resulting  products  were 
sulphate  of  manganese,  sulphate  of  soda,  chlorine  and  water. 
The  reaction  which  went  on  was  : 

*  Geo.  Longe,  Manufacture  of  Sulphuric  Acid  aod  Allcali.    London,  1880. 
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MnO,  (pyrolu8ite)+2NaCl  (8alt)+2H2S04(8ulphuric  acid) 
=MDS04(8ulphate  of  maQgane8e)+Nas804  (sulphate 
of  8oda)+2Cl  (chloriae)+2H20(water), 

This  method  was  accompanied  with  considerable  expense 
and  is  now  only  occasionally  used  to  make  chlorine  in  small 
■quantities. 

In  the  first  half  of  this  century,  an  extensisre  development 
of  the  alkali  industry  took  place  in  England  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Leblanc  process  from  France,  in  1824^  and  one  of  the 
waste  products  was  hydrochloric  acid.  Consequently  large  quan- 
tities of  that  material  became  available,  and  its  use  in  making 
chlorine  quickly  drove  out  the  old  method.  It  now  practically 
supplies  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  *  used  for  the  <^  making  of 
bleaching  powders,  bleach-liquors,  and  the  various  other  com- 
mercial forms  of  chlorine. 

Many  diflferent  ways  have  been  used  for  treating  the  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  they  all  depend  upon  its  action  on  pyrolusite, 
the  peroxide  of  manganese.  The  acid  attacks  the  ore  and  forms 
chloride  of  maaganos^,  chlorine  and  water.  The  reaction  which 
goes  on  is : 

MnO^  (pyrolusite)+ 4HC1  (hydrochloric  acid)=MnCIs 
(chloride  of  manganese) +2C1  (chlorine)  +2H2O  (water). 

The  process  is  carried  on  by  treating  coarsely  ground  pyro- 
lusite  in  an  oblong  stone  still  with  hydrochloric  acid.  At  first 
the  action  goes  on  without  the  aid  of  heat,  but  after  eight  or  ten 
hours  it  is  hastened  by  injecting  steam  into  the  mixture  at  iuter* 
vals  of  about  an  hour.  The  whole  process  takes  about  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  chlorine  is  conducted  ofi^  in  pipes  from  the  top 
of  the  still.  The  liquid  that  remains  after  the  process  is  over, 
is  known  as  '^  still-liquor  ''  and  contains  chloride  of  manganese^ 
together  with  a  little  chloride  of  iron  and  chlorides  of  other  im- 
purities that  were  in  the  ore;  also  a  little  free  chlorine  and 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Regeneration  of  manganese. — The  still- liquor  was  formerly 
allowed  to  go  to  waste,  doing  great  damage  to  the  fish  in  the 
4*iverd,  fouling  the  air  and  injuring  anything  that  it  came  in  oon- 

'J'Geo.  LuDge,  loc.  clt. 
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tact  with.  Not  only  this^  but  all  of  the  manganese  was  lost  in 
the  form  of  the  chloride.  As  manganese  ore  was  an  expensive 
material,  many  efforts  were  made  to  save  it  and  reconvert  it  to 
peroxide,  so  that  it  might  be  used  over  again. 

DurUop  process. — No  regenerating  process  was  successful,, 
however,  until  Charles  Danlop,  in  1855,  took  out  patents  for  the 
desired  object.  His  process  was  introduced  ioto  the  St.  Rollox 
works  and  resulted  in  a  great  saving  of  expense,  as  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  manganese  at  those  works  alone  was  then  ten  thousand 
tons.  The  method  is  as  follows :  The  still-liquor  is  neutralized 
with  ground  chalk,  the  iron  precipitated  as  hydroxide,  and  the 
rest  of  the  liquor  pumped  into  large,  horizontal  boilers,  supplied- 
with  agitating  shafts.  More  chalk  is  then  added  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  combine  with  the  chloride  of  manganese,  and  steam  is 
blown  in  until  a  pressure  of  two  to  two  and  a  half  atmospheres 
is  reached.  In  twenty-four  hours,  a  chemical  interchange  between 
the  chloride  of  manganese  and  the  lime  has  taken  place,  resulting 
in  the  formation  of  chloride  oflime  and  carbonate  of  manganese. 
The  latter  is  removed,  washed,  pressed,  partly  dried  and  then, 
placed  in  a  furnace.  Here  it  is  gradually  subjected  to  a  heat 
which  reaches  a  maximum  of  315°  C.  A  draft  runs  through  the 
farnace  and  the  manganese  carbonate  is  occasionally  splashed 
with  water.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  it  has  been  com- 
pletely oxidized.  About  72  per  cent  of  it  is  in  the  form  of  per- 
oxide, the  same  form  as  pyrolusite,  and  28  per  cent  is  in  the  form 
of  lower  oxides  of  manganese  and  of  lime,  the  latter  comprising 
about  2  per  cent.* 

The  peroxide  thus  prepared  is  said  to  be  much  more  easily 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  than  the  native  ore,  and  is 
therefore  more  serviceable  in  making  chlorine. 

Weldon  process. — The  Dunlop  process  is  accompanied 
by  considerable  expense,  and  the  method  now  almost  uni. 
versally  used  both  in  England  and  in  Europe  is  the  celebrated 
Weldon  process,  invented  by  Walter  Weldon  in  1867,  and  first 
put  into  practice  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Gamble,  at  St.  Helen's, 
in  1868.     The  principle  of  this  method  depends  upon   the  fact 

*  Geo.  Lnngo,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  196-197. 
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that  when  freshly  precipitated  mangaQOUs  hydroxidei  in  a  solu- 
tion of  calcium  chloride,  and  with  an  excess  of  lime,  is  subjected 
to  a  current  of  warm  air,  it  is  completely  converted  to  mangan- 
ese peroxide.  The  still-liquor  is  neutralized  and  freed  from  iron 
in  the  samd  way  as  in  the  last  method.  To  it  is  then  added  1.6 
times  the  amount  of  milk  of  lime  required  to  precipitate  the 
chloride  of  manganese  in  the  form  of  hydroxide.  In  this  way  a 
mixture  of  hydroxide  of  mangane^^e,  carbonate  of  lime  and 
chloride  of  lime  is  obtained.  This  is  heated  by  steam  and  a 
current  of  air  passed  through.'  The  hydroxide  is  gradually 
oxidized,  to  the  peroxide  and  settles  as  a  black  sediment  known 
as  '*  man^nese  mud. "  The  liquid  is  run  oS  and  the  peroxide 
pressed  into  cakes.  It  is  then  ready  to  be  used  again  in  making 
chlorine. 

This  process  has  practically  revolutionized  the  chlorine  in- 
dustry, saving,  as  it  does,  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  manganese 
There  is  always  some  loss,  however,  which  has  to  be  replaced 
by  the  addition  of  fresh  manganese  ore,  but  the  total  consump* 
tion  of  manganese  for  chlorine  purposes  has  been  very  much 
reduced  by  the  introduction  of  the  Weldon  process. 

Consumption  of  manganese  in  the  alkali  trade  in  England. 
— The  following  figures  are  taken  from  tables  quoted  by  Geo. 
Lunge.  * 

1852 , 12,000  tons. 

1862 33,000     " 

1876 18,200     " 

The  manganese  represented  in  these  statistics  was  largely  con- 
sumed in  the  manufacture  of  chlorine,  though  smaller  quantities 
were  probably  used  for  minor  chemical  purposes. 

Source  of  chlorine  supply  in  the  United  Stages. — Most  all  the 
chlorine  used  in  the  United  States  is  imported.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  in  England,  hydrochloric  acid  is  obtained  very 
cheaply,  as  a  waste  product  from  the  alkali  factories,  while  in 
this  country,  where  comparatively  little  alkali  is  made,  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  much  more  expensive.  Consequently,  competition 
is  at  present  impossible.     In  England  the  alkali  and    chlorine 

^Manahcture  of  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Alkali,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  67-70: 
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manufactures  are  carried  on  together,  and  it  is  the  profits  real- 
ized from  the  chlorine,  that  make  it  possible  to  sell  the  alkali 
at  the  present  low  rates. 

THB  USE  OF  MANGANESE  IN  THE  MANUFAOTUBE  OF  BROMINE. 

The  use  of  manganese  in  the  manufacture  of  bromine  de- 
pends on  the  same  principles  as  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
chlorine.  In  fact,  the  process  which  goes  on  is  the  generation 
of  chlorine,  from  hydrochloric  acid  or  from  chlorides  by  means 
of  peroxide  of  manganese,  in  the  manner  already  described,  and 
the  action  of  this  chlorine  on  various  bromides,  causing  the  evo- 
lution of  bromine. 

T%e  nature  of  bromine. — Bromine  was  discovered  by  Balard 
in  1826.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  a  deep  red,  very  volatile, 
thin  liquid,  with  a  suffocating  and  very  pungent  odor.  It  goes 
off  in  yellowish-red  fumes  when  heated  and  has  a  bleaching 
power  similar  to  that  of  chlorfbe.  It  is  used  in  photography, 
medicine,  aniline  dyes,  as  a  reagent  in  chemical  work,  and  in 
limited  quantities  for  various  other  purposes,  but  its  application 
is  much  less  extensive  and  less  varied  than  that  of  chlorine,  and 
its  production  is  correspondingly  small. 

The  sources  of  bromine. — Bromine  is  a  constant  constituent  of 
sea  water,  and  frequently  occurs  in  saline  springs,  and  in  salt 
deposits.  From  these  three  sources  the  principal  supply  of  it  is 
obtained.  It  is  genirally  found  in  the  form  of  bromide  of  mag- 
nesium, sodium,  potassium  or  lime  and. its  preparation  consists 
in  its  extraction  from  these  compounds. 

The  manufacture  of  bromine  in  the  United  States, — The  man- 
ufacture of  bromine  on  a  large  scale  in  the  United  States  was 
begun  at  Natrona,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1868,  and  spread  thence 
to  Pittsburg,  and  to  Pomeroy,  and  other  places  in  the  valley  of 
the  Ohio  River  in  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  It  is  at  present 
made  from  the  mother-liquor  obtained  from  salt  brine.  The 
brine  is  partly  evaporated  and  the  larger  part  of  the  salt  depos- 
ited. The  remaining  liquor  contains  the  salt  that  was  not  depos- 
ited and  the  soluble  bromide.  Sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of 
manganese  (pyrolusite)  are  added  to  this  solution.  The  sulphuric 
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acid  acts  upon  the  salt  (chloride  of  sodiam)  forming  sulphate' 
of  sodium  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  latter  attacks  the  oxide* 
of  manganese  forming  chloride  of  manganese  and  chlorine.  The* 
chlorine  attacks  the  bromide  forming  chloride  of.  sodium  and 
setting  free  the  bromine.  The  latter  is  then  distilled  over  and 
condensed. 

Ihe  manufcLcture  of  bromine  at  Skusfarty  Saxony. — Large 
quantities  of  bromine  are  obtained  from  the  salt  springs  of  Stass- 
furt,  in  Saxony.  The  bromine  here  occurs  in  the  form  of 
bromide  of  magnesium  and  was  first  worked  on  a  large  scale  by 
A.  Frank,  in  1865.  Most  of  the  salts  of  soda  and  potash  are 
removed  from  the  brine  by  concentration,  and  it  is  then  treated 
with  chlorine,  as  already  explained.  The  still  is  heated  and  the 
bromine  is  distilled  over  and  condensed,*  The  various  process* 
es  in  the  manufacture  of  bromine  in  Europe  have  been  fully  de^ 
scribed  by  Dr.  Emil  Pfeiffer.f 

The  manufacture  of  bromine  in  Scotland. — In  Scotland  ]: 
large  quantities  of  bromine  are  obtained  from  the  mother-liquor 
of  varec.  Yarec  is  the  alkaline  residue  obtained  by  burning  sea- 
weed, and  is  used  as  a  source  of  alkali.  The  process  of  extract- 
ing the  bromine  is  the  same  general  method  as  that  described 
last.  The  principal  difference  is  that  the  solution  containa 
iodine,  which  has  to  be  removed  before  the  bromine  is  extracted. 
This  is  done  either  by  precipitation  by  passing  chlorine  through 
or  by  adding  sulphate  of  copper  and  forming  iodide  of  copper 
and  free  iodine.|| 

THE   U88   OF   MAKGAXBSS   IN  THE  MANUFACTURI  OF   GLASt. 

Efeet. — Manganese  is  used  to  accomplish  two  different  re- 
sults in  the  manufacture  of  glass:  one  in  removing  the  green 
color  given  by  iron  and  the  other  in  giving  a  violet,  amber,  or 
black  color. 


*  Spoa's  Eacrclope^it    of  th«  Industrial  Arts,  >Luiafiftc:ar«»  and  OMUBtrdAl  Pn^ 
daett,  IHriaon  11^  p.  MS. 

:Spott.lM.cit^p.M2. 
g  SpM.  tec  at^  p.  MS. 
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As  a  decolorizer  of  glass. — One  of  the  most  important  points- 
in  selecting  sand  and  other  material  for  glass-making  is  to  have- 
them  as  free  as  can  be  from  iron  impurities,  but  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  get  them  absolutely  pure  and  the  presence  of  iron- 
shows  itself  in  the  green  color  common  in  bottle-glass.  This- 
color  is  dne  to  the  existence  of  iron  in  the  ferrous  state^  or  state- 
of  low  oxidation^  and  is  removed  if  pyrolusite  (peroxide  of  man- 
ganese) is  mixed  in  with  the  glass  during  its  manufacture.  The- 
manner  in  which  the  pyrolusite  effects  this  is  «^  somewhat  dis- 
puted question.  Two  explanations  have  been  given:  the  first 
is  that  the  peroxide  of  manganese  gives  up  a  part  of  its  oxygen 
to  the  ferrous  iron  aud  converts  it  to  the  ferric  state,  or  state  of 
high  oxidation.  In  this  form  the  iron,  when  in  small  quantities 
io  the  glass,  gives  a  light  lemon-yellow  color  which  is  almost 
imperceptible,  and  hence  the  clearness  of  the  glass.  The  second 
explanation  is  that  the  green  color  of  the  iron  and  the  purple,, 
which,  under  certain  conditions  is  given  by  manganese,  act  as  com- 
plementary colors,  neutralizing  each  other  and  giving  a  colorless* 
glass.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  a  combination  of  both  actions 
goes  on,  by  which  a  part  of  the  ferrous  iron  is  oxidized  to  ferric- 
iron  and  the  greenish-yellow  of  the  latter  is  neutralized  by  the 
purple  of  the  manganese. 

If  sufficient  heat  is  not  used,  the  manganese  is  apt  to  give  a 
pink  or  violet  color  to  the  glass,  and  the  same  effect  is  produced 
if  too  much  manganese  is  used.  Hence,  if  perfectly  clear  glass 
is  wanted,  these  contingencies  must  be  guarded  against.  Even 
when  a  colorless  glass  is  obtained,  the  long  continued  action  of 
sunlight  on  it  very  often  brings  out  the  violet  color,  and  hence 
the  cause  of  that  color  often  seen  in  the  window-panes  of  many 
old  houses.  To  avoid  these  difficulties,  arsenic  trioxide  is  often 
used  instead  of  manganese  peroxide  and  for  the  same  purpose. 
When  heated  with  the  glass,  it  gives  up  its  oxygen  to  the  ferrous 
oxide,  and  the  arsenic  is  volatilized,  and  thus  entirely  removed 
from  the  glass. 

Another  difficulty  with  the  use  of  manganese  peroxide  is 
that,  as  found  in  nature,  it  almost  invariably  contains  more  or 
less  iron,  which,  of  course,  is  injurious  to  the  glass.     Therefore, 

4  Geological,  Vol.  i,  1890. 
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pare  peroxide  is  often  chemically  prepared  by  dissolviDg  the  ore^ 
freeing  it  from   iron  and  reoonverting.it  to  peroxide. 

As  a  coloring  material  in  glass J^ — Iq  coloring  glass,  a  pink 
or  violet  shade  can  be  gotten,  as  already  shown,  by  adding  man- 
ganese, which  forms  a  silicate  with  the  glass.  If  the  glass  is 
heated  too  long  or  too  high,  however,  the  color  disappears.  A 
red  color  can  be  obtained  in  glass  by  adding  certain  mixtures  of 
manganese  peroxide  and  iron  sesquioxide.  A  black  or  dark 
amber  color  can  also  be  gotten  by  proper  treatment  of  the  glass 
with  manganese  oxides. 

THE  USE  OF    MANGANESE    AS    A    DRYER    IN    VARNISHES    AND 

PAINTS. 

Manganese  peroxide  is  used  as  a  dryer  in  oils  to  be  mixed 
with  varnishes  and  paints.  The  oxide  is  not  left  permanently  in  the 
oil,  but  is  only  immersed  in  it  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  when 
it  is  removed  and,  after  exposure  to  the  air,  is  ready  to  be  used 
again.  Its  effect  is  to  materially  increase  the  power  of  the  oil  to 
dry  rapidly.  It  is  claimed  that  this  result  is  reached  by  the 
manganese  giving  up  part  of  its  oxygen  to  the  oil,  and  that  on 
exposure  to  the  air  the  manganese  replaces  its  lost  oxygen  by  a 
new  supply  from  the  atmosphere.  It  seems  somewhat  donbtfiil 
-whether  this  transmission  of  chemically  combined  oxygen  actually 
takes  place,  and  whether  the  manganese  oxide  does  not  benefit 
the  oil  by  simply  carrying  to  it  oxygen  from  the  air  mechanically 
held  in  its  interstices. 

Sometimes  manganese  peroxide  is  not  used  in  the  raw  state 
in  oil,  but  is  prepared  chemically.  In  this  condition  it  is  said  to 
be  especially  fitted  for  a  dryer.  Oxide  of  lead  is  sometimes  used 
for  the  same  purpose. 

THE   USE   OP  MANGANESE   IN   ELECTRICITY. 

Leclanche^s  battery. — Pyrolusite  (peroxide  of  manganese)  is 
used  as  one  of  the  elements  in  Leclanche's  battery. 

The  production  of  electricity  in   batteries  depends  on  th^ 

■-■  ■!■  I  -  ■■■M  ■■_■_■■  ■■■■■■      ^^»i^M^^—^^.M^— ^M^^l^— ^^^^^^^^ 
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<■  The  mention  of  the  use  of  maDganeae  in  coloring  glass  belongs  properlj  under  the  head- 
ing of  the  uses  of  manganese  for  coloring  materials,  but  it  is  gireo  here  in  order  to  bring  all 
the  applications  of  manganese  in  glass-making  together. 
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fact  that  when  two  rnetals,  immersed  in  a  liquid  medium  whicb 
^dissolves  ooe  more  easily  thau  the  other,  are  connected  together, 
«  current  is  generated,  proceeding  from  the  more   soluble  to  the 
less  soluble  metal.     The  more  soluble  metal  represents  the  neg- 
ative pole  or  electrode  of  the  battery,  and  is  usually  made  of 
innc ;  the  less  soluble  metal  represents  the  positive  pole  or  elec- 
trode, and  is  often  made  of  copper,     kn  entirely  insoluble  mate- 
rial may  be  used  for  the  positive  pole,  and  carbon  or  platinum 
are  frequently  employed.     The  liquid  medium  in  the  battery  is 
usually  water   with  sulphuric   acid  or  some  other  material  that 
will  attack  the  soluble  pole. 

During  the  generation  of  the  electricity,  the  acid  attacks  the 
sine  forming  a  soluble  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  other  salts  of  that 
metal,  varying  according  to  the  liquid  used.  Hydrogen  is  liber- 
ated from  the  dilute  acid  and  settles,  when  there  is  nothing  pres- 
-eDt  to  take  it  up,  on  the  positive  pole.  It  also  attacks  the  solu- 
ble salt  of  zinc,  reducing  it  to  the  metallic  state  and  causing  the 
formation  of  a  layer  of  zinc  on  the  same  pole.  Both  these  effects 
of  hydrogen  weaken  the  action  between  the  two  metals,  and  the 
<}arrent  becomes  correspondingly  weak.  This  is  known  as  the 
polarization  of  the  electrodes,  and  is  usually  counteracted  by  the 
addition  of  a  material  which  acts  chemically  on  the  hydrogen 
and  prevents  its  remaining  on  the  pole.  In  the  Daniell's  cell, 
and  also  in  the  Gravity  battery  which  is  almost  universally  used 
for  telegraph  work  in  this  country,  the  required  material  is  sup- 
plied in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitrol) ;  in  Le- 
dance's  battery  it  is  supplied  by  peroxide  of  manganese  (pyrolu- 
site). 

In  Leclanche's  battery,  the  negative  pole  is  zinc.  The 
positive  pole  is  a  carbon  rod  tightly  packed  in  a  porous  jar  with 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  coarsely  ground  pyrolusite  and  carbon. 
The  top  of  this  mixture  is  covered  over  by  a  layer  of  pitch.  Both 
the  zinc  and  the  porous  jar,  with  its  contents,  are  immersed  in 
an  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium  (sal-ammoniac), 
which  plays  the  part  of  the  dissolving  medium.  When  tho  cir- 
cuit is  closed,  the  chloride  of  ammonium,  zinc  and  water  react  on 
tach  other,  forming  chloride  of  zinc  and  hydrate  of  ammonium. 
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and  evolving  hydrogen  from  the  decomposition  of  the  water,. 
The  hydrogen  thus  set  free  combines  with  a  part  of  the  oxygen 
in  the  pyrolusite  and  is  again  converted  to  water,  instead  of 
being  deposited  on  the  pole.  The  pyrolusite  is  reduced  from  the 
peroxide  state  to  a  lower  stage  of  oxidation  and  has  be  to  renewed 
at  intervals.  A  modification  of  the  carbon  electrode  has  been 
introduced  in  the  form  of  a  mixture  of  finely  ground  pyrolusite 
and  carbon  pressed  into  a  brick.  By  this  arrangement,  no 
porous  jar  and  no  additional  manganese  and  carbon  packing  ia 
required. 

The  electromotive  force  of  Laclancbe's  cell,  when  first 
started,  is  1.88,  compared  with  that  of  the  Daniell's  cell  as  a  unit ; 
and  Leclanche  states  that  24  of  bis  cells  can  replace  40  DanielPs 
cells.*  This  amount  of  power  is  due  to  the  depolarizing  ac- 
tion of  the  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  renders  Lecl&nohe's  cell, 
for  certain  purposes,  more  useful  than  the  Daniell's  cell.  In 
continuous  work,  however,  the  Leclanche  cell  soon  becomes 
polarized  and  loses  strength,  but  it  rapidly  regains  its  power 
when  left  at  rest  for  a  short  time.  Hence  the  cell  is  not  adapted 
for  long  continuous  service,  such  as  heavy  telegraphic  work;  but 
is  excellently  fitted,  by  reason  of  its  quick  recovery,  for  open 
circuit  work,  such  as  in  telephones,  electric  bells,  etc.  For  these 
purposes  it  is  very  extensively  used   all  over  the  United  States.. 

THE  USE  OF  MANGAXESE  IN  THE  PREPARATION  OF   OXYGEN. 

A  common  method  of  preparing  oxygen  on  a  small  scale  ia 
to  beat  pyrolusite  (peroxide  of  manganese)  to  redness  in  a  re- 
tort. The  pyrolusite  gives  oflf  part  of  its  oxygen  and  goes  into  a 
lower  oxide.  The  oxygen  is  conducted  through  a  tube  into  a 
receiving  vessel.  As  already  explained,  the  power  of  pyrolusite 
to  give  off  oxygen  in  this  manner  depends  on  its  high  degree 
of  oxidation,  a  property  which  is  also  shared  by  psilomelane. 
But  on  account  of  the  greater  hardness  of  the  latter  ore,  as  well 
as  its  usual  contents  of  other  materials  with  the  peroxide  of 
manganese,  the  amount  of  oxygen  obtainable  from  it  is  usually 
less  than  from  pyrolusite. 

*  Blfctrio  Batteries,  Alfred  Niaudet,  tntnaUted  hj  L.  FiBhback,  1888,  p.  188. 
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Oxygen  is  often  made  by  beating  cblorate  of  potasb  in  a 
retort  or  flask.  The  chlorate  is  decomposed  with  the  formation 
of  oxygen  and  chloride  of  potaasium.  It  is  found  that  if  finely 
powdered  oxide  of  manganese  is  mixed  with  the  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash, the  latter  give^  off  its  oxygen  much  more  readily  and  at  a 
much  lower  temperature  than  if  heated  alone.  At  the  same  time 
the  oxide  of  manganese  is  in  no  way  affected,  none  of  its  oxygen 
is  removed  and  all  of  that  gas  which  is  produced  comes  from 
the  cblorate.  This  is  a  case  of  the  iufluence  occasionly  seen  in 
'Chemical  reactions,  which  some  substaoces  can  exert  in  certain 
processes  without  uadergoiug  aoy  apparent  change  them- 
selves. 

Both  those  methods  of  obtaiaiug  oxygen  are  only  used  on  a 
small  scale. 

THE  USB  OF   MANGANESE  IN   DISINFECTANTS. 

Manganese,  in  the  form  of  manganates,  ani  permanganates  is 
extensively  used  for  disinfecting  purposes.  These  materials  in- 
clude two  series  of  salts,  representing  two  acids  high  in  oxygen, 
known  as  manganic  (Hg  Mn04 )  and  permanganic  (HMn04  )acids. 
The  manganates  are  less  highly  oxidized  than  the  permangan- 
ates, but  are  very  unstable  and  readily  pass  into  the  latter  form. 
This  transition  can  be  brought  about  by  the  action  of  carbonic  acid 
t)r  by  disolving  in  an  excess  of  water.  Conversely,  the  perman- 
ganates can  be  converted  to  the  manganates  by  boiling  in  strong 
tsaustic  potash  or  by  the  action  of  a  reducing  agent.  The  man- 
ganates are  characterized  by  a  green  color,  and  their  solutions, 
tioless  in  the  presenceof  a  large  excess  of  free  alkali,  assume  a 
violet  or  red  color  and  pass  into  the  permanganates.  This  very 
markedc  hange  in  color  led  Scheele  to  give  t  he  coloring  material  the 
name  of  mineral  chameleon,  a  name  also  applied  to  other  mineral 
sabstances. 

When  the  manganates  or  permanganates  are  brought  in 
contact  with  organic  matter,  they  readily  decompose  and  give 
tip  part  of  their  oxygen.  On  this  fact  depends  their  use  as  disin- 
fectants. The  oxygen  combines  with,  and  carries  off  the  injuri- 
t)Q8  elements  in  the  decaying   material.     Both   series   of  salts 
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are  also  used  for  other  oxidizing  purposes,  in  laboratory  work,  ia 
bleaching  fats  and  in  other  ways. 

Permanganate  of  potash  is  the  most  common  of  the  per- 
manganate or  manganate  compounds,  and  has  long  been  used 
as  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent  in  various  chemical  reactions*. 
The  use  of  manganates  and  permanganates  as  disinfectants,  bow- 
ever,  was  not  introduced  until  after  Hofmann,  in  1859,  ba(> 
pointed  out  their  value  in  sanitary  work.  H«  B.  Condy,  of  Lon- 
don, was  the  first  to  bring  about  their  extensive  use,  and,  in  1862,. 
he  received  a  prize  medal  for  their  manufacture  on  a  large  scale. 
The  green  and  red  liquids  known  as  Condy's  Fluids  are  alkaline 
manganates  and  permanganates.  The  compounds  ordiuarily^ 
used  for  sanitary  purposes  are  mixtures  of  manganate  and  per- 
manganate of  sodium.  They  are  made  by  heating  to  a  dull  red- 
ness, for  forty-eight  hours,  in  a  flat  vessel,  a  mixture  of  oaustio 
soda  and  finely  divided  peroxide  of  manganese  (pyrolusite).  ^ 
This  is  then  lixiviated  and  partly  boiled  down-.  It  can  be  used 
in  this  fluid  form,  or  evaporated  and  shipped  as  solid. 

If  it  is  desired  to  get  pure  permanganate  free  from  mangan  • 
ate,  the  latter  is  converted  into  the  former,  by  neutralizing  the 
solution  with  sulphuric  acid,  concentrating  until  Glauber's  salt 
(sulphate  of  sodium)  crystallizes  out,  removing  this  and  further 
evaporating  the  solution,  f 

THE  USE  OF  MANGANESE   IN  CALICO-PRINTING   AND  DYEING. 

In  calico-printing  and  dyeing,  manganese  compounds  can  be- 
u»ed  both  as  coloring  materials  and  as  mordants. 

Manganese  as  a  coloring  maieriaL — The  color  known  aa 
^'manganese  brown''  or  ^^manganese-bronze"  can  be  obtained  by 
the  use  of  the  chloride,  sulphate  or  acetate  of  manganese.  What 
is  known  as  '^bronze  liquor"  is  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mangan- 
ese; but  a  solution  of  the  acetate  is  preferable  as  the  acid  prop- 
erties of  the  former  are  apt  to  injure  the  fabric.  The  cloth  ia 
treated  with  a  solution  of  whichever  salt  of  manganese  is  used 
and  then  with  soda-ash   or  lime,  thus  forming  the  protoxide   of 

*  Rosooe  and  Schorlemmer,  Treatise  on  Chemistry,  Vol.  II.,  Part  II.,  page  28. 
t  Hofmann's  Reporti  Ezhib.i  1862,  p.  109.  (cited  by  Roscoe  and  Schorlemmer). 
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maDganesey  which  is  precipitated  in  the  cloth.  This  material 
is  white  when  freshly  formed,  bat,  by  exposing  to  the  air,  or  by 
treating  with  chloride  of  lime,  it  goes  into  a  higher  oxide,  which 
has  the  desired  brown  color.  Figures  in  different  colors  can  be 
printed  on  the  "manganese  brown''  ground^  the  colors  being  so 
composed  as  to  remove  the  brown  immediately  uoder  them, 
thus  giving  white,  black,  blue,  red,  yellow  and  other  colored 
objects  on  a  brown  background.  This  is  known  as  "manganese 
bronze  style".  * 

If  cotton  is  soaked  in  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash 
it  assumes  a  dark  brown  color  similar  to  that  already  described. 

Manganese  as  a  mordant — Manganese  in  the  form  of  the 
bydrated  protoxide  is  sometimes  used  as  a  mordant  iu  "fixing'^ 
different  colors  in  dyeing.  The  fabric  to  be  dyed  is  treated  with 
permanganate  of  potash  and  then  subjected  to  the  action  of  a 
strong  reducing  agent.  This  causes  the  precipitation  of  the 
hydrated  protoxide  in  the  fibre,  which  is  then  ready  to  receive 
and  hold  the  required  dye. 

THB  USB  OF  MANOANESE  IN  COLORING  GLASS,  POTTERY,  BRICKS  AND^ 

OTHER  MATERIALS. 

The  use  of  manganese  in  coloring  glass  has  already  been 
described  under  its  use  in  decolorizing  the  same  material. 
Pottery  and  earthenware  are  sometimes  colored  by  manganese  in 
a  similar  manner  to  glass.  A  jet  black  can  be  given  to  door 
knobs  t  l>7  manganese  oxide;  and  other  colors  are  produced 
in  the  glaze  of  pottery.  The  pottery  known  as  Rockingham- 
ware  is  colored  a  deep  brown  or  almost  black  by  adding  man- 
ganese to  the  glaze.  J  A  lead -gray  tint  can  begotten  by  the  use 
of  manganese  alone,  and  variously  shaded  brown  colors  can  be 
obtained  with  mixtures  of  manganese   and  iron. 

Wad  and  other  low  grade  earthy  manganese  ores  are  used  in 

^'Spon's  Eocjclopedia  of  the  Industrial  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Commercial  Products,. 
IHTlsioD  IU.,  p.  853. 

t  Oeolofical  Surrey  of  Ohio,  Vol.  V.,  Economic  Geology,  p.  677. 

X  Geologieal  Sanrey  of  Ohio,  Economic  Geology,  Vol.  V.,  p.  682. 
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giving  a  rich,  dark,  ohocolate-browo  color  to  the  bricks,   and  in 
coloring  artificial  brownstone. 

The  oxides  of  manganese  are  also  used  for  coloring  mottled 
•soap. 

THB  USB  OF  MANOANESB  IN  PAINTS. 

The  manganese  ore  known  as  wad  is  used  in  its  crude  state 
as  a  pigment,  varying  in  color  from  a  dark-chocolate  to  a  reddish- 
brown.  Manganese,  in  a  manufactured  form,  has  also  been  used 
for  paints  of  various  other  colors,  but  especially  green. 

Manganese  green — ^This  is  made  by  mixing  three  to  four 
parts  of  caustic  baryta,  moistened  with  water,  with  two  parts  of 
nitrate  of  baryta  and  two  parts  of  oxide  of  manganese,  placing  in 
a  crucible,  previously  heated  to  dull  redness,  and  then  fusing. 
The  product  thus  obtained  is  poured  out,  pulverized,  digested  in 
boiling  water,  washed  in  cold  water  and  dried  in  an  atmosphere 
free  from  carbonic  acid.  *  This  material  is  a  barium  mangan- 
ate  and  has  been  recommended  for  use  in  place  of  the  color 
known  as  *'dcheele's  Green",  which  contains  arsenic  and  is  very 
poisonous.  ^'Nurenburg  Violet"  is  also  made  of  manganese  com- 
pounds. 

OTHER  USES  OF  MANGANESE  BESIDES  THOSE  DESCBIBED. 

Besides  the  various  u.ses  of  manganese  already  mentioned 
there  are  many  others,  which,  though  they  consume  insignificant 
quantities  of  ore  are  very  necessary  for  medical,  chemical  and 
manufacturing  purposes.  Sulphate  of  manganese  is  frequently 
used  in  medicine.  The  oxide,  sulphate,  chloridc,and  as  already 
stated,  the  manganates  and  permanganates,  as  well  as  other  salts 
of  manganese  serve  many  purposes  in  work  in  chemical  labora- 
tories and  in  small  quantities  in  various  arts  other  than  those  al- 
ready mentioned. 

The  finer  varieties  of  rhodonite  or  silicate  of  manganese  are 
of  a  beautiful  pink  color  and  are  frequently  used  as  ornamental 
stones  or  cut  for  gems. 


<>  SpoD,  loc.  cit..  Division  V.,  page  1549. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  MANGANESE  INDUSTRY. 

HISTORY   OF  MANGANESE  MINING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

AND  CANADA. 

Oeneral  StcUemerU. — Mangaoese  was  miDed  in  the  United 
8tates  as  early  as  1837,  but  the  production  at  that  time  was  very 
insignificant,  and  it  was  not  until  1867  to  1869  that  any  sys- 
tematic attempts  were  made  to  work  the  American  ores.  In 
Oanada,  the  first  mining  was  done  in  1861,  and  the  largest  pro- 
duction, up  to  1888,  was  that  of  the  year  1880,  which  amounted 
to  2,179  short  tons.  The  production  of  the  United  Staten,  even 
as  late  as  1880,  was  small,  amounting  in  that  year  to  about  5,761 
tons.  Since  1880,  however,  the  production  has  increased  coo- 
siderably,  amounting  in  1888  to  29,198  tons.* 

In  the  United  States,  manganese  ores  have  been  rained  in 
Vermont,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  California, 
and  other  states  in  small  quantities.  Manganese  ores  exist  in 
^exas,  but  have  not  been  worked.  In  Canada,  manganese  has 
been  mined  for  many  years  in  the  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick,  with  smaller  quantities  in  Quebec. 

Of  all  these  localities,  the  only  ones  now  producing  mangan- 
ese as  a  regular  industry  are  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  Georgia, 
Arkansas,  Colorado,  California,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Bruns- 
wick. Of  these,  Virginia,  Georgia  and  Arkansas  produce  over 
nine-tenths  of  the  total  output  of  North  America. 

*  The  llgaret  given  for  the  production  in  the  United  States  do  not  include  manganiferous 
irofD  ores  nor  the  manganiferoue  ailrer  and  zinc  ores. 


\ 
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Early  manganese  mining  in  the  United  Stales:  Tennessee^ 
1837;  Arkansa^j  1850-52. — The  first  manganese  ore  mined  in 
tbe  United  States^  so  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  find  out^ 
was  obtained  near  Whitfield^  Hickman  Connty,  Tennessee,  in 
1837.  This  looality  was  worked  on  a  very  small  scale,  and 
limited  quantities  of  ore  have  been  taken  out  at  various  times 
since  then  for  n^e  in  coloring  earthenware.  The  production 
has  always  been  very  insignificant  and  that  of  1885  was  only 
a  few  hundred  pounds.*  The  next  manganese  mining  on  record 
was  in  the  Batesville  region  of  Arkansas^  between  1850-52,. 
when  Col.  Matt.  Martin  shipped  small  quantities  of  ore  from 
that  locality.  Similar  limited  quantities  were  mined  occasion-- 
ally  for  some  thirty  years,  but  the  quantity  was  very  small,  and 
the  first  large  shipments  from  Arkansas  date  from  1881. 

Virginia,  1859. — In    1859  Mr.    Sibertf  prospected    and 
opened  up  several  localities  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  among 
which   were  the  Lyndhurst  and  the  Kennedy   mines.      Small 
quantities  of  ore  were  taken  out  but  work  seems  to  have  been  soon 
discontinued.     There  are  frequent  statements  of  so-called  '^  large 
quantities  '^  ot  manganese  ore  having  been  mined  in  several  other 
places  in  Virginia  about  this  time,  but  it  seems   more  probable 
that  a  part  of  this,  at  least,  was  manganiferous  iron  ore,  and  that 
the  production  of  manganese  ore,  properly  so-called,  was  very 
limited. 

Up  to  this  time  the  small  amount  of  manganese  mined  in  the 
United  States  was  of  very  little  importance.  The  subject  had 
not  yet  attracted  general  interest,  as  the  demand  for  the  ore  in  this 
country  was  still  very  small ;  the  annual  consumption  probably  did 
not  exceed  a  few  hundred  tons,  and  this  was  largely  supplied 
from  European  sources.  Even  in  England,  the  consumption  was 
limit^-d  and  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney,^  writing  in  1854,  states  that 
Nassau  then  supplied  all  the  wants.  In  1852,  3,291  tons  were 
imported  into  Liverpool  from  that  locality  and  sold  at  St 
sterling  per  ton. 

«  Mineral  Bnoarces  of  the  United  Sutee,  1885,  pp.  344-d45. 

t  Ibid,  p.  JI17. 

X  Mineral  Wealth  of  the  United  SUtee  1854. 
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Vermont,  1859. — About  the  time  Sibert  was  prospecting  in 
Virginia,  or  possibly  a  little  earlier,  manganese  mining  began  in 
Vermont.  The  exact  year  that  work  was  commenced  is  uncer- 
tain, but  in  the  Geology  of  Vermont,  f  published  in  1861,  it 
is  stated  that  considerable  quantities  had  already  been  shipped 
to  England  from  Brandon  and  Chittenden  in  that  state.  The 
writer  is  informed  by  Dr.  Prime,  of  Brandon,  that  the  deposits 
of  that  neighborhood  were  worked  for  iron  ore  about  seventy- 
five  years  ago,  but  the  manganese  was  avoided,  as  it  was  thought 
to  be  injurious  to  the  iron,  and  it  was  not  worked  until  some- 
thing over  thirty  years  ago,  before  1860. 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  1861-1890.— In  1862  the 
Tenny  Cape  Mine,  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  opened,  and  this  repre- 
sented the  first  systematic  work  done  on  Canadian  manganese,, 
though  small  quantities  had  been  obtained  in  1861.  About 
1864,  the  first  work  was  done  in  New  Brunswick,  at  the  Mark- 
hamville  mines,  under  the  management  of  Major  A.  Markham. 
Major  Markham  has  been  a  mont  active  worker  in  developing 
the  ores  of  that  region,  and  practically  the  whole  production  of 
New  Brunswick  manganese  now  comes  from  the  Markhamville 
mines.  Other  mines  in  Canada  have  since  been  opened  up  and 
worked  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  such  as  at  Cheverie,  Walton, 
Loch  Lomond  (Cape  Breton),  and  elsewhere  in  Nova  Scotia ; 
Shepody  Mountain,  Jordan  Mountain,  and  Quaco  Head  and 
other  places  in  New  Brunswick. 

James  E,  Mills,  in  Virginia  and  elsewhere,  1867-1871. — 
Mr.  James  E.  Mills,  in  1867,  was  the  first  to  undertake  a  sys- 
tematic search  for  manganese  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
interests  of  a  firm  in  Newcastle,  England,  he  visited  many  local- 
ities in  New  England,  the  Middle  States,  the  Valley  of  Virginia 
and  elsewhere,  collecting  all  the  information  that  was  available 
on  the  subject.  This,  however,  was  very  small,  as  is  shown  by 
his  statement  made  in  a  paper  written  in  1871,  in  which  he  says, 
"  The  consumption  of  manganese  in  this  country  is  quite  limited, 
and  it  is  perhaps  principally  on  this  account  that  so  little  is  known 

tE.  Hitchcock,  B.  Hitchcock,  Jr.,  A.  D.  Hager  and  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  published  by 
Authority  of  the  State,  1861. 
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of  the  deposits  of  the  ore  on  oar  own  territory,  the  greater  part 
of  the  little  oonsamed  being  imported  from  Nova  Scotia  and 
-elsewhere.  If  the  manafactare  of  bleaohiog  powder  were  ander- 
taken,  or  any  metallurgical  prpcess  which  required  considerable 
quantities  of  the  binoxide  of  manganese,  it  would  be  a  serious 
-question  where  to  obtain  itcbeaplyand  in  the  required  amounts/' 

Mr.  Mills  early  predicted  the  value  oT  the  Virginia  ores 
and  opened  up  the  Cabell  mine  in  the  valley  of  the  James  River, 
in  that  state.  He  mined  over  4,600  tons  of  manganese  ore, 
which  was  sent  to  England  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  chlor- 
ine. This  use  at  that  time  represented  the  principal  consumption 
of  manganese,  and  as  nearly  all  of  the  chlorine  used  in  the  United 
States  was  made  in  England,  the  larger  part  of  the  manganese 
ore  was  sent  there.  A  very  pure  peroxide  or  pyrolusite  was  re- 
quired for  this  purpose,  and,  as  the  pyrolusite  of  Virginia  was 
generally  associated  with  greater  or  less  quantities  of  other  oxides, 
the  production  of  that  state  was  not  large.  The  use  in  steel, 
however,  was  beginning  to  make  itself  more  strongly  felt  than 
in  former  years,  and  its  requirements  soon  began  to  reach  large 
proportions. 

Virginia,  Georgia  and  California^  1867. — The  year  1867 
seems  to  have  marked  an  era  in  manganese  mining  in  the  United 
States.  Not  only  were  Mr.  Mills'  investigations  started  in 
that  year,  but  the  Crimora  mine  of  Virginia,  and  the  Dobbins 
mine  of  Georgia,  the  first  manganese  mine  in  that  state,  were 
opened  shortly  afterward.  la  the  same  year  also  the  Old  Ladd 
mine  in  Corral  Hollow,  San  Joaquin  County,  California,  and 
Red  Rock  island  in  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  were  worked  for 
the  first  time.  In  Georgia,  however,  about  550  tons  of  ore  are 
said  to  have  been  mined  in  1866.* 

Orimora  mine,  Virginia,  1867-1888. — The  Crimora  mine 
was  worked  by  a  stock  company  from  1867  until  1869,  when 
operations  were  suspended,  and  from  then  until  1882  only  oo- 
-casional  small  quantities  of  ore  were  mined.  In  that  year  it 
was  leased  by  Jas.  B.  White  and  Company,  of  Pittsburg,  and 
operation  on  a  large  scale  were  begun.     It  is  now  operated  by 

«  Mineral  Besoarcesof  the  United  States,  1885,  p.  829. 
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the  American   Manganese    Company.     It  has  produced   more 
manganese  thao  any  other  mine  in  the  United  States^  and  its. 
total   production    represents    the     larger  part    of  that  of   the 
whole  of  Virginia,  since  the  time  manganese  mining  was   began 
in  that  state.     Up  to  December  31st^  1888,    the  total  output  of 
the  Crimora  mine  was  about  103,785  tons.* 

m 

Virginiay  Georgia  and  other  Eastern  States^  1867-1890. — 
In  both  Virginia  and  Georgia,  numerous  other  manganese  mines 
have  been  opened  since  1867,  such  as  the  Bagley,  Mt.  Athos,. 
Midvale,  Simpson,  Davis  and  other  localities  in  Virginia,  and 
the  Chumler  Hill,  Bishop,  Poorhouse,  Layton  and  Satterfield 
properties  in  the  Cartersville  region  of  Georgia ;  the  Banks,  Ware 
and  other  properties  in  the  Cave  Spring  region  of  Georgia,  and 
the  Tunnel  Hill  mine  in  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  the 
same  state.  Manganese  has  also  been  mined  in  Pennsylvania,. 
Maryland,  Tennessee,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Alabama,, 
but  the  production  has  been  very  small.  The  total  yearly  output  of 
Virginia  and  Georgia  has  grown  very  considerably  since  1867,. 
but  the  production  of  individual  localities  has  been  very  irreg- 
ular, and  has  been  characterized  by  alternating,  spasmodic  in- 
creases and  decreases,  due  largely  to  the  uncertain  character  of 
the  deposits.  The  total  production  of  the  two  states  in  1888 
was  23,214  tons. 

California,  1867-1882. — The  first  manganese  mining  in 
California,  as  already  stated;  was  done  in  1867  at  the  Old  Ladd 
mine  in  San  Joaquin  County,  and  on  Red  Rock  island  in  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco.  The  Old  Ladd  mine  has  produced  most 
of  the  manganese  of  that  state.  It  was  opened  by  A.  S.  Ladd 
and  worke<l  by  him  until  1874,  during  which  time  he  shipped 
about  five  thousand  tons  of  ore.  This,  as  well  as  the  production 
of  Red  Rock,  was  almost  all  sent  to  England.  Tliere  appears 
to  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  production  of  the  Red  Rock  locality 
but  it  was  very  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  Old  Ladd  mine. 
It  is  stated  that  at  least  one  schooner  load,  and  probably  more,  had 
been  shipped  when  the  mining  was  stopped  by  the  government 
authorities,  who  wished  to  preserve  the  island  for   harbor   pur^ 

•Minenl  Baaourcetof  the  United  SUtes,  1888  p.  183. 
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poses.  In  1874,  the  01«1  Ladd  Mine  was  bought  by  Jastinian 
daire,  of  San  Francisco.  Aboat  1876  the  shipments  of  California 
ore  to  England  were  stopped  by  the  impossibility  of  compete 
ing  with  Spanish  manganese ;  and  since  then,  only  very  small 
^aantities  have  been  produced  in  that  state.  Mr.  Cairo  still  owns 
the  Old  Ladd  mine  and  maintains  a  small  annual  production  for 
use  in  his  chemical  manufactures  in  San  Francisco  and  to  supply 
the  limited  demand  of  California.  In  1882  work  was  started  on 
«mall  deposits  near  Saucelito,  Marin  county,  California,  in  the 
mountains  forming  the  northern  barrier  of  the  Golden  Q-ate  of 
i;he  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  The  production  was  used  as  a  flux 
in  a  smelter  at  Saucelito.  Only  small  quantities  were  mined, 
and  work  has  since  been  abandoned.  Manganese  ore  is  also  said 
to  have  been  mined  in  Santa  Clara  county,  California,  but  no, 
details  are  available  and  no  work  is  being  done  now. 

ArkansaSy  1850-1890. — In  the  meantime,  Arkansas  had 
-come  on  the  scene  as  a  considerable  producer  of  manganese  ore. 
As  already  stated,  Col.  Matt.  Martin  made  small  shipments  of 
manganese  from  the  Batesville  region  in  that  state  as  early  as 
1850-1852,  but  the  quantity  mined  was  very  small.  The  first 
shipment  from  Arkansas,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  steel, 
was  made  by  Wm.  Einstein,  of  St.  Louis,  who,  in  1868,  sent 
about  ten  tons  to  Mes8rs.  Schoenberger  and  Company,  Juniata 
Iron  Works,  Pittsburg,  Pa,  Though  the  test  of  the  ore  is  said 
to  have  been  satisfactory,  shipments  were  not  continued ;  and  it 
was  not  until  1881,  when  Mr,  E.  H.  Woodward,  representing 
the  Ferro-Manganese  Company,  appeared  on  the  scene,  that 
Arkansas  became  a  regular  producer  of  the  ore.  Mr.  Woodward 
bad  already  had  large  experience  in  the  manganese  region  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountains,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  open  up  the 
xleposits  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cartersvilie,  Q-iorgia.  In  Ar- 
kansas, he  worked  the  Southern  Hill,  the  Turner,  Trent,  Mont- 
gomery and  other  mines  in  the  Batesville  region,  and  is  said  to 
have  shipped  some  five  thousand  tons  of  manganese  up  to  1887. 
In  1885,  the  Keystone  Iron  and  Manganese  Company,  of 
Pennsylvania,  commenced  operations  on  the  Southern  Hill,  near 
ashman,  in  the  Batesville  region,  and  at  once  became  the  largest 
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prodaoers  of  manganese  in  the  state.  Their  production  up  to 
December  Ist,  1890^  has  been  18,111  tons  of  ore.  In  the  same 
jear,  1886,  The  St.  Louis  Manganese  G)mpan7  and  the  Mis- 
eonri  Fnrnaoe  Company,  both  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  acquired 
manganese  lands  in  the  Batesville  region.  Their  production  up 
to  September,  1890,  has  been  1700  tons  and  600  tons  respect- 
ively. 

In  1888,  Messrs.  Abbot  and  Ring,  of  Chicago,  carried  on 
operations  north  of  Batesville.     The  firm  was  later  changed  to 
Skinner  and  Abbot,  and  then  to  John  B.  Skinner  and  Company. 
Their  jproduction  from  June  20,  1889,  up  to  June  26,  1890,   was 
over  700  tons. 

The  Keystone  Iron  and  Manganese  Company,  and  John  B. 
Skinner  and  Company  are  now  (December  1st  1890)  the  prin- 
cipal operators  in  the  Batesville  region.  Other  companies, 
as  well  as  numerous  private  individuals,  have  also  shipped  ore 
from  the  same  district,  and  further  details  are  given  in  the  de- 
acription  of  the  Batesville  region.  The  total  production  of  this 
region  up  to  December  Slst,  1890,  has  been  between  thirty  and 
thirty-five  thousand  tons,  and  probably  nearer  the  former 
fignres. 

In  1888,  work  was  begun  by  the  Arkansas  Improvement 
Company  on  the  manganese  ores  of  Polk  and  Montgomery 
counties,  in  south-western  Arkansas.  About  twenty  tons  are 
said  to  have  been  mined.  Work  was  discontinued  in  April,  1889. 
About  the  same  time  limited  mining  was  done  by  the  Capitol 
Land  and  Mining  Company  in  what  is  known  as  the  Fletcher 
Range,  in  Pulaski  county,  twelve  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Little 
Rock,  No  quantity  of  ore  was  shipped  and  operations  here  also 
have  been  abandoned. 

New  Jerseyy  1870-1890 — Manganiferous  zinc  ores  are  found 
at  Sterling  Hill  and  Franklin,  Sussex  county,  New  Jersey.  The 
residne  from  these  ores  after  the  extraction  of  the  zinc  was  used, 
in  1870,  in  the  manufacture  of  the  first  spiegeleisen  ever  made  in 
the  United  States.     It  is  still  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Missouri — Manganese  and  manganiferous  iron  ores  are  found 
in  several  places   in  the   vicinity  of  Pilot   Knob  in  the   south- 
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eastern  part  of  Missouri  *,.an(l  have  been  worked  to  a  limited 
extent  in  Iron  county,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Marble  at  the  Cul« 
bertson  Bank,  at  Bnford  Mountain  and  elsewhere.  Manganese 
ore  has  also  been  found  near  Arcadia  in  the  same  county. 

Texcis, — In  Texas,  manganese  ore  has  been  found  in  Llano 
and  Mason  counties,  in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  but  it  is  still 
about  sixty  miles  from  a  railway  and  none  has  yet  been  shipped. 

Nevada. — In  Nevada,  manganese  has   been  found  near  Q-ol- 
conda,  on  the   Central   Pacific   Railroad,  in   the    valley  of  the 
Humboldt  River.     I3i  tons  are  said  to  have  been  shipped  a  few 
years   ago  to  San  Francisco.     The  deposit  is  small  and   is  not' 
worked  at  present. 

Colorado. — In  Colorado,  man^nese  has  been  found  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  Gunnison  county,  but  most  of  the  localities  are  at 
present  too  far  from  railway  transportation  to  be  of  immediate 
value.  A  manganiferous  iron  ore,  however,  which  forms  the 
gangue  of  many  silver-bearing  veins  especially  of  the  Leadville 
district,  has  been  introduced,  in  the  last  few  years,  at  Pueblo, 
Colorado,  as  a  source  of  spiegeleisen  and  ferro-manganese.  It  is 
at  present  used  for  these  purposes  at  the  works  of  the  Colorado 
Coal  and  Iron  Company  at  that  place.  The  first  shipment  of 
this  ore,  to  points  east  of  the  Mississippi,  was  made  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1890,  when  500  tons  were  sent  to  the  Illinois  Steel 
Company,  of  Chicago. 

Montana  and  Arizona. — A  manganiferous  gangue  is  also 
found  with  the  silver  ores  at  Butte  City,  Montana;  at  Tombstone 
Arizona,  and  in  lesser  quantities  elsewhere  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  West;  but  Colorado  is  the  only  place  in  that  region 
where  the  gangue  material  has  been  used  as  a  source  of  metallic 
manganese. 

PBODUCriON  OP   MANGANESE  ORES  IN   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  annual  reports  of  the  Mineral  Resources  of  the 
United  States  those  ores  only  are  included  as  manganese  ores 
which  contain  over  44J  per  cent  of  metallic  manganese.  Many 
manganiferous  iron  ores  are  found  containing  less  than    44^  per 

*  Baphael  Pumpellj,  Geological  Surrty  of  Missouri,  Iron  Ores  and  Coal  Fields,  1872. 
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cent  of  manganese,  bat  these  are  fi^rouped  as  a  separate  class. 
Manganiferous  silver  ores  are  also  classed  separately.  The  pro- 
daction  in  tons  of  manganese  ores  proper,  as  thas  limited,  in  the 
United  States  from  1880  to  1888  was: 

Production  of  manganese   ores  in  the  United  States,  1880-1888,* 


STATE. 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

Vininia.. 

8,661 

1,800 
800 

3,295 
100 

1,200 
800 

2,982 
175 

1,000 
875 

5,855 
400 

400 

8,980 
800 

400 

18,745 

l,4to 

2,580 

450 

20,567 

8,816 

6,041 

269 

19,885 

5,651 

9,024 

14 

17,646 

Arkanaaa 

G«orgiA..M .M 

Othtr  SUtes 

4,312 
5,568 
1,672 

A  V««U  •••••«  ••••••• 

5,761 

4,895 

4,582 

6,155 

10,180 

23,258 

30,193 

84,521 

29.198 

The  production  of  manganese  ores  in  the  United  States 
previous  to  1880  is  very  uncertain,  but  the  following  table  will 
give  an  approximation: 


Production  of  manganese  ores  in  the  United  States,  1837-1 879  .f 


STATE, 

• 

YEARS. 

TONS. 

Vinrinia 

1867  to  1879 

18,000. 

Geonria 

1866  to  1879 

19,950. 

Probably  a  few  hundred  ton 9. 

Arkansas  ....^.M ~ 

1838  to  1879 

Vermont 

?  

California 

1867  to  1875 

Probably  5,000  to  6,000. 
Very  littlo. 

Other  States 

1837  tn  1879 

The  total  production  of  the  United  States  from  1837  to 
1879  inclusive,  would  probably  not  amount  to  much,  if  any, 
over  fifty  thousand  tons.  Further  statistics  of  different 
states  and  of  individual  localities  are  given  under  the  descriptions 
of  those  places. 


*  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  t^Utes,  1883,  p.  125. 


t  Compiled  from  the  Mineral  Re83urce9  of  the  United  States  and  all  other  available 
sources  of  information. 

5  G«>logicaI,  Vol.  i.,  1890. 
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Production  of  mamgam£»t  ortM  amd  the  richer  of  the  wuumgamifer' 
ouM  iron  oreginihe  UniUd  SkUeg,  18SS* 


STATE. 


i         § 


s 
"2 


9  ^ 

"S  a 
►  o 


• 


2L 


Vii^inU 

MicfaigsD  ^...^... 

fi#rirgim       ,,, 

ArkAOMS  .......^ 

California...^ ..^ 

Vermont,-  ...^ 

North  Carolina . 

Soath  Carolina........ 

Pennsjlvania 

TeDDeasee...... ~.. 

Total. ».. 


■•••» •••« 


17.M6 
11«M2 

i,yjo 

M 
50 
22 
20 
16 


1 


$171,848 
S7,i00 
»,128 


130,000  1 
5,500 
150 
160 


80 
48 


41,748     !  $  821,709 


$9  74 
820 
685 

895 
20  00 
550 
800 
800 
1  00 
4  00 
8  00 


$7  70 


Of  the  above  prodoction,  most  of  that  from  Virginia 
was  manganese  ore  proper,  though  a  small  part  of  it  was  man- 
ganiferous  iron  ore.  Of  the  Michigan  product  all  except  100 
tons  was  manganiferous  iron  ore,  containing  about  11  per  cent  of 
manganese.  The  100  tons  was  high  grade  manganese  ore.  All 
the  Michigan  productiou  came  from  the  Gogebic  range,  in  the 
Lake  Superior  region,  and  mostly  from  the  Colby  mine.  Moat 
of  the  Georgia  production,  as  well  as  all  of  that  of  Arkansas  and 
California,  was  manganese  ore.  Most  of  that  from  Vermont 
was  manganiferous  iron  ore.  The  product  from  Pennsylvania 
is  said  to  have  been  classed  as  manganese  ore,  though  the  price 
quoted  would  suggest  a  low  grade  material.  The  product  from 
the  other  states  mentioned  is  said  to  have  been  more  or  less 
mixed  with  iron. 


*  MlB«ral  Rewuroes  of  the  United  States,  1888,  p.  124. 
t  Valut  at  San  Franoiaco. 
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PRODUCnON  OF    MANGANIFEBOUS    IRON    ORES    IN    THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

Some  of  the  richer  maDganiferous  iron  ores  are  incladed  in 
the  maogaoese  prodaotions  for  1888  given  in  the  above  table, 
and  are  mentioned  in  the  explanation  which  accompanies  it. 
Large  quantities  of  ore,  however,  are  mined  which  are  consider- 
ably lower  in  manganese.  The  principal  sources  of  them  is  the 
Oogebic  range,  Liake  Superior  region,  Michigan.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  production  of  that  region.  *  Most  of  the 
ore  came  from  the  Colby  mine. 

Production  of  manganiferous  iron  ores  in  Michigan^  1886-1888. 


1886 


1887 


1888 


Ore  containiBg  between  10  and  11  per  cent  of  mang^neee. 
't>r«  oentaining  between  2  and  4  per  cent  of  manganese 


•••••••••••••••••• 


257,000 


10,000 
200,000 


t  11,462 
189,674 


Production  of  manganiferous  iron  ores  in  Virginia,  Georgia^  Ver- 
mont and  Maine,  1887. 


STATE. 


TONS. 


Virginia., 
Georgia... 
Vermont. 
Maine 


••«•••••••• 


1,025 

195 

481 

50 


In  1888  about  one  thousand  tons  of  mauganiferous  iron  ore 
were  produced  in  Vermont. 

PRODUCTION    OF    MANGAXIFEROUS    SILVER     ORES     IN    THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

The  production  of  manganiferous  silver  ores  in  the  United 
States  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region,  with  small  quantities  from  elsewhere  in  the  western  states. 
These  ores  are  worked  for  the  silver  they  contain.  None  are 
nsed  as  a  source  of  manganese  except  in  the  case  of  certain  mines 

*  Compiled  from  figures  given  io  the  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States  for  1886 
1887,  and  1888. 

t  The  Golbj  mine  also  produced  one  hundred  tons  of  manganese  ore  proper,  which  is  not 
incladed  here,  but  is  represented  in  the  iast  table. 
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at  Leadville  and  elsewhere  in  Colorado,  where   a  manganiferoaa 
iron  ore  gangae  is  foand  and  aand  as  a  source  of  spiegeleisen. 

Production    and  value    of    manganiferoua    silver    ores    in    the 

Rooky  Mountains  J  1882-1888. 


YEAR. 

LOCALITY 

TONS. 

VALUE. 

IRAK       

• 
From  the  whole  Rocky  Mountain  realon 

4.268 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 

1886        ..... 

f  600,600 

1887 

From  the  whole  Rockj  Mountain   r^on...^ 

From  the  whole  Bockj  Mountain  refion 

$600,000 

AOoO>««««*     ••• 

$600,000 

SUMMARIZED   PRODUCTION. 


Production  and  value  of  manganese  oreSy  manganiferous  iron 
ores  and  manganiferous  silver  ores  in  the  United  Staies^ 
1886-1888.* 


KIND   OF  eHE. 

1886 

1887 

1888 

Pro- 
duction 

Value, 

Pro- 
duction. 

Value. 

Pro- 
duction. 

Value. 

Manganese  ores 

Manganiferous  iron  ores 

Manganiferous  silver  ores..... 

30,193 

257,000 

60,000 

1277,686 
732,400 
600,000 

34,524 

211,751 

60,000 

$383,844 
600.000 
600,000 

29,198 
202,182 
60,000 

1279,416 
575,000 
600,000 

Total 

347,193 

$1,610,086 

806,275 

$1,533,844 

291,830 

$1,454,416 

The  production  in  the  above  table  is  given  in  long  tons. 

EXPORTS  OF  MANGANESE  ORES  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Twenty  years  ago,  a  const 
production  of  the   United    S 
but  in  later  years  the  home  c*" 
and  the  exports  have  correspo; 
records   of  imports  iuto  Qtn 
Germany,  as  given  in  the  Min 
for  1888,  show  no  mention  ol 


the  manganese 


.^.o  Atuui  America. 


«  Compiled  from  statistics  in  the  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States  for  1886, 188T 
and  1888. 
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Valtte  of  exports  of  manganese  ores  from  the  United  StaJtes  in 

certain  years  between  1869 — 1884,* 


Fiaeal  Year  Ending  June  80. 


Value. 


Fiscal  Year  Eadlng  June  80. 


Value. 


1889 

1870 

1871 

1878 

1874 


$48,882  00 

56,128  00 

7,760  00 

41,075  00 
9,939  00 


1876 
1878 
1878 
1883 
1881 


12,261  00 
1,080  00 
8,569  00 
6,165  00 
1,802  00 


IMPORTS   OF  MANGANESE  ORES   INTO  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

General  statement. — The  imports  of  most  foreigo  maDgao- 
^6  ovesj  especially  of  manganiferous  iron  ofhs,  are  oftea  obscured 
amoog  those  of  iron  ovef*,  si  that  accurate  statistics  are  difficult 
to  obtaio.     A  general  summary,  however,  may  be  given. 

dotil  the  last  three  or  four  years,  the  Canadian  minganese 
ores  and  the  Spanish  manganiferous  iron  ores  hive  represented 
most  of  the  raw  mangiuese  materials  imported  into  the  United 
States,  though  large  quantities  of  manufactured  spiegeleisen  and 
ferro- minganese  have  been  imp')rted  ever  since  their  use  in  steel 
was  introduced  in  this  country.f  Litely,  however,  importations  of 
manginesc  ores  from  Cuba,  Chili  and  Russia,  as  well  as  cert&in 
quantities  from  Turkey  and  Greece,  have  commenced. 

Imports  from  Canada, — The  minganese  production  of  Canada 
eomes  from  the  provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 
It  is  almost  all  imported  into  the  United  States,  where  it  is 
used  largely  in  glass-making,  in  electric  batteries,  as  a  dryer  in 
varnishes  and  in  various  other  minor  industries.  Only  small 
quantities  are  used  for  spiegeleisen  and  ferro-manganese,  and 
tiven  these  amounts  are  the  low  grade  ores.  The  high  grade 
Canadian  ore  brings  too  high  a  price  for  other  purposes  to  allow 
it  to  be  applied  to  these  uses.  The  production  of  Canadian 
manganese  is  given  later  in  this  chapter.  In  1888  it  was  1,182 
tons. 


«  Mineral  BMonroei  of  the  United  SUtei,  1883-1884,  p.  657. 
t  See  Imports  of  splegeltiMo  and  ferro-maaganesto,  on  page  28. 
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at  Leadville  and  elsewhere  ia  Colorado,  where   a  manganiferous 
iron  ore  f^aDgue  is  found  and  usfd  as  a  source  of  Bpiegeleiseo. 

ProdviotioR    and  value    of    manganijerout    silver    area    in    the 
Soeh/  Mountains,  1882-1888. 


YEAR. 

lOCAUTY 

TOMS. 

TALDE. 

ISW ^.. 

«,M1 

SOpOW 
M,000 

Fnm  Uw  nrfaola  Bookr  MoanHlQ  r«ilon 

From  Ifae  whDlt  Bockr  UonnUiln   t^od _ 

IWT 

1«00.0M 

8DMMABIZBD   PRODDCTION. 

Production  and  value  of  mar^aneae  ores,  manganifcroaa  iron 
ores  and  mangantferoua  ailoer  orea  in  the  United  Staiea^ 
1886-1888* 


IMS 

.., 

II«S 

duX         ™"- 

.S.. 

Value. 

Pro- 

dnction. 

V.1B,. 

M,I93 
80,000 

«77,636 
73!  ,130 
600,000 

31,  W4 
60,000 

(339,844 
600.000 

aO.ODO 

1179,416 
573,000 
600,000 

■r°'" 

M7,I93 

II.810,0B* 

306,275 

»1,»33,8M 

291,330 

11,451,116 

The  productioD  in  the  above  tabic  is  given  io  long  tona. 

EXPORTS  OP  UANQANESE  ORES  FROM  THE  UKITED  STATES, 
Twenty  years  ago,  &  cousiderable  portion  of  the  manganese 
prodnctioD  of  the   United    ^*"'"° — ™^    =k:..~wi   t — e — k^«M 
but  in  later  years  the  home  c 

and  the  exports  have  corre'apo         '"^  '^'  """' """ '"""  "">  **•""",  to,  -.hip. 
reoorda   of  imports  into  Un      untudsiaif,. 
Germany,  as  given  In  the  Mid 
for  1888,  show  no  mention  o^^^^^Ls  from  Amerioi 


the  Uoltfd  SlaWi  lot  1 
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Value  of  exports  of  manganese  ores  from  the  United  States  in 

certain  years  between  1869 — 1884.* 


Fiical  Year  Ending  June  80. 


Fiscal  Year  Eading  June  80. 


Value. 


1869 

1870 

1871 

1878 

1874 


$48,382  00 

56,128  00 

7,760  00 

41,075  00 
9,939  00 


12,261  00 
1,080  00 
8,569  00 
6,165  00 
1,802  00 


IMPORTS  OF   MANGANESE  ORES   INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

General  statement. — The  imports  of  most  foreigo  maogan- 
^e  oveSf  especially  of  manganiferous  iroa  ofhs,  are  ofteo  obscured 
amoog  those  of  iron  ore.<4,  so  that  accurate  statistics  are  difficult 
to  obtain.     A  general  summary,  however,  may  be  given. 

dntil  the  last  three  or  four  years,  the  Canadian  minganese 
ores  and  the  Spanish  manganiferous  iron  ores  hive  represented 
most  of  theraw  mangiuese  materials  imported  into  the  United 
States,  though  large  quantities  of  manufactured  spiegeleisen  and 
ferro- minganese  have  been  impr>rted  ever  since  their  use  in  steel 
was  introduced  in  this  country.f  Litely,  however,  importations  of 
manginesc  ores  from  Cuba,  Chili  and  Russia,  as  well  as  cert&in 
quantities  from  Turkey  and  Greece,  have  commenced. 

Imports  from  Canada, — The  minganese  production  of  Canada 
tK>mes  from  the  provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 
It  is  almost  all  imported  into  the  United  States,  where  it  is 
used  largely  in  glass-making,  in  electric  batteries,  as  a  dryer  in 
varnishes  and  in  various  other  minor  industries.  Only  small 
quantities  are  used  for  spiegeleisen  and  ferro-manganese,  and 
«veu  these  amounts  are  the  low  grade  ores.  The  high  grade 
Canadian  ore  brings  too  high  a  price  for  other  purposes  to  allow 
it  to  be  applied  to  these  uses.  The  production  of  Canadian 
manganese  is  given  later  in  this  chapter.  In  1888  it  was  1,182 
Ions. 


«  Mineral  BMoaroei  of  the  United  Sutei,  1888-1884,  p.  557. 
t  See  imports  of  splegelelMo  and  ferro-maagaaesto,  on  page  28. 
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at  Leadville  and  elsewhere  in  Colorado,  where  a  manganiferooa 
iron  ore  gangae  is  foand  and  usnd  as  a  source  of  spiegeleiseD, 

Productiim    and  value    of    manganiferowi    silver    ores    in    the 

Rooky  Mountains  J  1882-1888. 


YEAR. 

1885 

1886 

1887 


LOCALITY 

From  MoDtena  alone.....^ - •»• 

From  the  whole  Bockj  MonnUln  regton 

From  the  whole  Bocky  Mountain   r^on 

From  the  whole  Bockj  Mountain  refioo 


TONS. 


4,268 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 


VALUE. 


$600,600 
$600,000 
%  600,000 


SUMMARIZED   PRODUCIION. 


Production  and  valtLe  of  manganese  ores,  manganiferous  iron 
ores  and  manganiferous  silver  ores  in  the  United  StaieSy 
1886-1888* 


KIND   OF  eHE. 

1886 

1887 

1888 

Pro- 
daction 

Value, 

Pro- 
duction. 

Value. 

Pro- 
duction. 

Valne. 

Manganese  oree ~ 

Manganiferoui  iron  ores 

Manganiferoas  silver  ores 

80,193 
257,000 

60,000 
347,193 

1277,686 
732,400 
600,000 

34,524 

211,751 

60,000 

$333,844 
600.000 
600,(100 

29,198 
202,182 
60,000 

$279,416 
675,000 
600,000 

Total 

$1,610,086 

306,275 

$1,533,844 

291,830 

$1,454,416 

The  production  in  the  above  table  is  given  in  long  tons. 

EXPORTS  OF  MANGANESE  ORES  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Twenty  years  ago,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  manganese 
production  of  the  United  States  was  shipped  to  England^ 
but  in  later  years  the  home  consumption  has  steadily  increased, 
and  the  exports  have  correspondingly  decreased,  until  in  1888,  the 
records  of  imports  into  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  and 
Germany,  as  given  in  the  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States^ 
for  1888,  show  no  mention  of  shipments  from  America. 


o  Compiled  from  statistics  in  the  Mioeral  Resources  of  the  United  States  for  1886, 188T 
and  1888. 
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Value  of  exports  of  manganese  ores  from  the  United  StcUea  in 
certain  years  between  1869 — 1884.* 


FlnlYMiEiKllDiJiitiaW. 

Value. 

Flw>lYMrBiiillngJuo*M. 

Vilna. 

■*u 

M,llt  00 

7,7M00 
41.078  00 

s,eMOO 

187S 

*1.3U«0 

187a 

i,<mto 

1,WS0D 
1^00 

IMl - ~ - 

IMPOSTS   OP   MANGANESE  OSES   INTO  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

General  statement. — The  importa  of  most  foreign  mangaD- 
«8e  ored,  especially  of  maDgaoiferousirOD  oixs,  are  often  obscured 
kmoog  those  of  iroD  ore»<,  3)  that  accarata  statistics  are  difficult 
to  obtain.     A  general  sunamary,  however,  may  be  given. 

(Tatil  the  last  three  or  four  years,  the  CaoadiaD  miDganese 
ores  and  the  Spanish  m-tngaoiferoas  iron  ores  hive  represented 
moit  of  theraw  mangiuese  materials  imported  ioto  the  United 
States,  though  large  qnantitie-i  of  minufaclured  sptegeleiseo  and 
ferro- m inganeae  have  been  impined  ever  since  their  u^e  in  steel 
was  introduced  in  this  country.!  L  itely.  however,  importatinas  of 
mangmesc  ores  from  Cuba,  Chili  and  Russia,  as  well  as  certain 
quantities  from  Turkey  and  Greece,  have  commenced. 

Imports  from  Canada, — ThemingaDesc  production  of  Canada 

comes  Irom  the  provinces  of  New  Brnn9wick  and   Nova  Scotia. 

It  is  almost   all   imported   into  the  United  States,  where  it  is 

used  largely  in  glass-making,  in  electric  batteries,  as  a  dryer  in 

~~~      "  Dainor   industries.     Only    small 

iaen  and  ferro-manganese,  and 

gradd  ores.    The  high  grade 

for  other  purposes  to  allow 

he   production  of  Caoadian 

la  1888  it  was  1,182 
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at  Leadville  and  elsewhere  in  Colorado,  where   a  manganiferooa 
iron  ore  gangue  is  foand  and  ushI  as  a  source  of  spiegeleisen. 

Production    and  value    of    manganiferoua    silver    ores    in    the 

Rooky  Mountains,  1882-1888. 


YEAR. 

LOCALITY 

TONS. 

VALUE. 

1885 

■ 
From  the  whole  Rocky  Mountain  reslon 

4,268 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 

•••••••••••••••••% 

1886      

%  600.600 

1887 

From  the  whole  Bockj  Mountain   region „ 

From  the  whole  Bockj  Mountain  refion „ 

%  600,000 

aOoO*»««**     ••• 

%  600,000 

SUMMARIZED   PRODUCTION. 


Production  and  value  of  manganese  ores,  manganiferous  iron 
ores  and  manganiferous  silver  ores  in  the  United  Staies^ 
1886-1888.* 


KIND   OF  eRE. 

1886 

1887 

1888 

Pro- 
duction 

Value. 

Pro- 
duction. 

Value. 

Pro- 
duction. 

Value. 

Manganeae  ores ^ 

Mangaoiferotti  iron  ores 

Manganiferous  silver  oree..... 

30,193 

267,000 

60,000 

1277,636 
732,450 
600,000 

34,524 

211,751 

60,000 

9333,844 
600.000 
600,(100 

29,198 
202,182 
60,000 

$279,416 
575,000 
600,000 

Total 

347,193 

$1,610,086 

306,275 

$1,533,844 

291,330 

$1,454,416 

The  production  in  the  above  table  is  given  in  long  tons. 

EXPORTS  OP  MANGANESE  ORES  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Twenty  years  ago,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  manganese 
production  of  the  United  States  was  shipped  to  England^ 
but  in  later  years  the  home  consumption  has  steadily  increased^ 
and  the  exports  have  correspondingly  decreased,  until  in  1888,  the 
records  of  imports  into  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  and 
Germany,  as  given  in  the  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States^ 
for  1888,  show  no  mention  of  shipments  from  America. 


■>  Compiled  from  statiatics  in  the  Mioeral  Resources  of  the  United  States  for  1886, 188t 
and  1888. 
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at  Leadville  and  elsewhere  in  Colorado,  where   a  mangantferoos 
iron  ore  gaogue  ia  found  and  usfd  aa  a  source  of  spiegeleiseD, 

Production    and  value    of    manganijerov*    tUver    ores    in    Ute 
Roekn  MowdavM,  1882-1888. 


YEAR. 

LOCAUTY 

TONS. 

VALUE. 

80^ 

IMS 

IMS 

From  the  whols  Boakr  MoudUIq 

"«l™ ■■ 

■  •M,«» 

1887 „ 

Fnm  ths  wbole  Bockf  HbiuiUEd 

"Sl^n 

80,000 

■  mo.ooo 

IMS 

Fiom  ths  wbol*  Bookr  ModdUIii 

«*l»« - 

<0.000 

•  aoo,«» 

BDUUAKIZBD   PEODDCTION. 


iVoducfion  and  vo/ue  of  manganese  oreSf  manganiferoua  iron 
ores  and  maTiganiferoua  silver  ores  tn  the  United  Staiea^ 
1886- 1H88* 


1888 

.88, 

■■" 

Pro- 

dUcUDD 

V«lq«. 

p». 

daotloa. 

v.,„. 

Pro- 
dDcUcm 

V«ld«. 

H>ii(iultM  orM. - 

MaaiutlltToui  ilWer  ona.... 

BO.IM 
455,000 
W,DCO 

IM.WO 
600,000 

M,S2i 
60,000 

■883,844 

600.000 
«00,«M 

CO.OQO 

MW,41B 

DTs,aoo 
600,000 

MMM 

tl,S1<l,«86 

B0«,27S 

»l  ,838,844 

291,330 

11.4*4,418 

The  productioD  in  the  above  table  is  given  in  long  tons. 

EXPORTS  OF  UANQANESB  OBE8  FBOH  THE  UKITBD  STATES. 
Twenty  years  apo,  a  conaiderable  portiga  of  the  manganese 
production  of  the    Uoitcd    States    was    Bl|^l{|)iH^BMiMUiu]- 
but  in  later  years  the  huaie  ctm^- 

and  the  exports  have  ciirri'SiiDniii  I      _    >      .  _    .     -  ,^,|  i,.^^. 
records   of  imports   into  Gri-:it     ^^bj^B  ^m^- ^  ^^w ;<*  »> 
Germany,  as  given  in  tlie  \linpr:i    ^b^^ 
for  1888,  show  no  mcQiion  of  sli  .  ..uui  America. 

oCompiltdfrom  aUliiUcBlB  tha  Mloenl  OsHurca  of  the  UniMd  BUta  for  ISS8  18ST 
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VcUue  of  exports  of  manganese  ores  from  the  United  States  in 

certain  years  between  1869 — 1884.* 


FiBcal  Year  Ending  Jane  80. 


Value. 


FiBcal  Year  Eadlng  June  80. 


Value. 


1M9 

1«70 ^ 

1871 

UTS.  ..... 

t«74. ...... 


$48,882  00 

56,125  00 

7,760  00 

41,075  00 

9,939  00 


1875 
1878 
1878 
1883 
1884 


$2,261  00 
1,080  00 
8,569  00 
6,165  00 
1,802  00 


IMPORTS  OF   MANGANESE  ORES   INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

General  statement. — The  imports  of  most  foreign  mangan- 
ese ores,  especially  of  manganiferoas  iron  orns,  are  often  obscured 
among  those  of  iron  ore<^,  so  that  accurate  statistics  are  difficult 
to  obtain.     A  general  summary,  however,  may  be  given. 

CTntil  the  last  three  or  four  years,  the  Canadian  minganese 
ores  and  the  Spanish  minganiferous  iron  ores  hive  represented 
most  of  the  raw  mangiuese  materials  imported  into  the  United 
States,  though  large  quantities  of  manufactured  spiegeleisen  and 
ferro- minganese  have  been  imported  ever  since  their  use  in  steel 
was  introduced  in  this  ci)untry.t  L  itely,  however,  importatit>ns  of 
mangtnesc  ores  from  Cuba,  Chili  and  Russia,  as  well  as  certain 
quantities  from  Turkey  and  Greece,  have  commenced. 

Imports  from  Canada. — The  m  inganese  production  of  Canada 
comes  from  the  provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 
It  is  almost  all  imported  into  the  United  States,  where  it  is 
used  largely  in  glass-making,  in  electric  batteries,  as  a  dryer  in 
varnishes  and  in  various  other  minor  industries.  Only  small 
quantities  are  used  for  spiegeleisen  and  ferro-manganese,  and 
«ven  these  amounts  are  the  low  grade  ores.  The  high  grade 
Canadian  ore  brings  too  high  a  price  for  other  purposes  to  allow 
it  to  be  applied  to  these  uses.  The  production  of  Canadian 
manganese  is  given  later  in  this  chapter.  In  1888  it  was  1,182 
tons. 


«  Mineral  Itotooroes  of  the  United  Sutes,  1883-1884,  p.  557. 
t  ?ee  imports  of  aplegeleisen  and  ferro-maaganesto,  oq  page  28. 
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Imports  from  Spain. — Spanish  mangaDiferous  iron  ores  were 
used  in  the  manafacture  of  spiegeleisen  as  early  aH  1875  at  the 
Cambria  Iron  Works,  Johnstown  Pa.,  and  the  Bethlehem  Iron 
Works,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Large  quantities  of  ore  are  at  present 
imported  from  Spain  which  contain  from  5  to  12  or  15  per  cent 
of  manganese,  though  some  go  over  20  per  cent.  Spanish  ores 
from  Mazzarron  and  Q-oruguel  are  considerably  used  for  admix* 
ture  with  other  ores. 

Imports  from  Cuba, — The  importations  of  manganese  ore 
from  Cuba  began  over  two  years  ago.  In  1888,  according  to  the 
Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States  for  that  year,  1,581  tona 
were  imported.  This  was  consumed  by  Carnegie  Brothers  and 
Company  at  their  works  in  Bessemer,  Pa.  Since  that  time  th& 
imports  from  Cuba  have  increased  very  much,  and  the  statistics 
for  1890  will  show  an  importation  of  several  times  as  much  as 
in  1888. 

Imports  from  Chili, — Until  lately  most  of  the  Chilian  man- 
ganese ore  has  been  exported  to  England,  but  during  the  past 
year  or  so  imports  into  the  United  States  have  commenced.. 
In  the  last  few  months  Carnegie  Brother^)  and  Compiny  have 
received  considerable  quantities  from  Chili. 

Imports  from  Russia. — The  Russian  ore  also,  until  lately^ 
has  gone  largely  to  England,  but  is  now  beiug  imported  into  the 
United  States  as  well.  Some  6,000  tons  of  Russian  manganese 
ore   were   imported    in   the   latter   half  of  1890. 

PRODUCTION  OP  MANGA.NE8E  ORBS,  IN  AND  EXPORTS  FROM 

CANADA,    1861-1888. 

The  provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  as  al- 
ready stated,  produce  practically  all  the  manganese  mined  in 
Canada.  The  total  production,  from  the  time  work  waa 
first  commenced  in  1861  to  the  present  year  (1890),  has  probably 
been  less  than  fifty  thousand  tons.  In  former  times,  a  large  pari 
of  it  was  sent  to  England  ;  now  most  of  it  is  consumed  in  the 
United  States.  Only  very  little  manganese  is  consumed  in 
Canada  and  therefore  the  tables  of  exports  represent  very  closely 
those  of  production. 
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Exports  of  manganese  ores  from  Canada^  1868-73.* 


FISCAL  YEAR. 

Note 

8cetU. 

New  Brunswick. 

TOTAL. 

Tods. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

156 
156 
1.256 
102 
131 

H70bOO 
4,895  00 
4,102  00 
1,606  00 
4,105  00 

861 
332 
146 
-951 
1,075 
888 

$19,019  00 

6,174  00 

3,580  00 

8,180  00 

24,495  00 

17,171  00 

1,017 
488 
1,402 
1,056 
1,206 
838 

$23,719  00 

AOlV  ••••••  ••••••  ••••••  ••••••«••  •••••• 

101 1  •••••••••••  •••••■•••  •»•••••••«■• 

1872 

10,869  00 
7,682  00 
9,788  00 

28,500  00 

1878..^, 

17,171  00 

XOUIIm.  •..•••■•#•«■•• 

1,801 

119,110  00 

4,306 

$78,619  00 

6,007 

$97,729  00 

Exports  of  manganese  ores  from    Canada,  1873-86.* 


YEAR. 

NOVA  KCOTIA. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

TOTAL. 

Tons. . 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

1878. 

1,031 
776 

$20,192  00 

16,961  00 

5,814  00 

1,031 

782 

203 

412 

891 

G26 

1,886 

2,179 

1,704 

894 

1.326 

603 

1,684 

(b)  1,818 

$20,19-J  00 

1874 

6 

$12  00 

200  00 

723  00 

3.699  00 

4,889  00 

7,420  00 

3,090  00 

18  022  00 

11,520  00 

8,635  00 

11,054  00 

5,054  00 

30,854  00 

16  973  OO 

1875 

194 

5,514  OO 

1876 

1877  (a) _ 

1878 

21 
106 
106 

391 

785 

520 

1,732 

2,100 

1,504 

771 

1,013 

469 

1,607 

7,316  00 
12,210  00 

5,971  00 
20,016  00 

31.707  00 
22,532  00 
14,227  00 

16.708  00 
9.035  00 

29.595  00 

8,039  00 
15,909  00 
10,860  00 

1879^ 

154 

27,436  OO 

1880 

1881....^......... 

1882 ' 

'^'^v  >>••••••■•  .•■••■ 

1885 

79 
200 
123 
313 
131 

77 
(b)44l 

34,797  00. 
40,554  00 
25,747  Oa 
25,343  OO 
20,089  00 
34,649  00 

1886 

1,377     '            27.484  00 

58,338  00 

Total 

1,769 

$105,172  00 

14,270 

$289,268  00 

16,039 

$:M4,440  00 

^Eugene  Coste,  Statistical  Report  on  the  Production,  Value,  Exports  and  Imports  of 
Minerals  in  Cansda  during  the  Year  1886  and  Previous  Years,  p.  47;  Grological  and  Natural 
Historj  Surf  ey  of  Canada,  Alfred  R.  0.  Selwjn,  Director.  1887. 

(a)  2  ton*,  ralued  at  $6,  w;re  exported  from  Quebec  that  jear, 

(b)  250  tons  from  Comwallis  included  in  this  quantity  more  properly  c.*ine  under  the 
heading  of  mioeral  pigments. 
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Production  of  manganese  ores  in  Canada^  1887-1888.  * 


YEAR. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

TOTAL. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tent. 

1887.^ 

»0Owmm  •••••••••  «••••■••  •••••••••••••••  ••••••••• 

691 

• 

88 

W9K 
1.094 

1.6S0>^ 
1,182 

Total 

779 

2,088H 

2,8 12V^ 

In  1890  the  total  maganese  production  of  Canada  was  1,455 
tons,  valued  at  $32  JST.f 

Production  of  manganese  in  Nova  Scotia,  1872-1890.  J 


YEAR. 

TONS 

YEAR. 

TOXS. 

187i 

40 
181 

1881 

■ 

231 

1873 

1882 

205 

1874 

1883 

150 

1875 

7 

16 

97 

127 

145 

223 

1«84 

802 

1876 

1885 

85^ 

1877 

427 

1887 

691 

1879 



1888 

88 

1880 

1889 

67 

Total. 

•    •- ••••••••••••••••••• 

3,800 

The  product  for  1890  will  probably  not  exceed  that  of  1889. 

The  production  from  the  time  Nova  Scotia  manganese  was 
first  worked  in  1861  until  1871,  inclusive,  is  quoted  in  the  Min- 
eral Resources  of  the  United  States  for  1888,  at  1,500  long  tons. 


<■  The  statlsticfl  for  Nora  Scotia  in  this  table  hafe  been  kindly  furniibed  the  Survej  bj 
Mr.  E.  Gilpin,  Jr.,  Commissioner  of  Mines  for  that  prorince.  Those  for  New  Brunswick  arb 
taken  from  the  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States  for  1888. 

t  Bngineering  and  Mioing  Journal,  Janusry  3,  1891,  p.  18 

m 

I  These  Statistics  hare  been  kindly  fumishel  the  Surrey  by  Mr.  E.  Gilpin,  Jr.,  Coin- 
uiissloner  of  Mines  for  Nova  Scotia. 
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Imports  of  manganese  ores  into  Canada.^ 


PROVINCE. 


Ontario  ... 

Qaebec 

Nora  SootU. 

New  Brunswick^. 

Minit«ba 

Total.^ 


1886. 


Poands. 


20,108 

22,687 

1,087 

950 


44,882 


Value. 


$648  00 

1,128  00 

76  00 

27  00 


I  1,874  00 


1886. 


Ponnda. 


16,464 

29,418 

1,075 


609 


47,561 


Value. 


I  824  00 

1,680  00 

75  M 


26  00 


I  2,455  00 


The  prodaction  of  manganese  ores  in  the  world  in  1888.t 


CX)UNTRY. 


Ctaeania  (Ruada).. 

Uaited  Statea 

<3ilU.- 

Fnace,  (1886) 

Svedeo 

Portugal 

Spain. 

AustraHd 

New  Zealand 

Tark«»7 — • 


Long  Tom. 


48,653 

29,198 

24,746 

7,676 

6,089 

5.638 

2,830 

1,572 

787 

669 


COUNTRY. 


Greece.. , 

lUly,  (1887).- 

Cuba 

KoTa  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Great  Britain,  (1887) 

Bosnia 

!  Holland , 

I 
Other  countries 

Total 


Long  Tons. 


885 
1,652 
1,681 

106 
1,094 
3 
13,054 
4,000 
1,107 
3,114 


153,954 


From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  UDited  States 
is  next  to  the  largest  producer  of  manganese  ore  in  the  world, 
being  second  only  to  the  Caucasus  region  of  Russia.  It  will 
also  be  seen  that  the  Caucasus,  the  United  States  and  Chili  pro- 
duce by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  world's  output.  Their 
combined  production  in  1888  was  102,597  tons,  which  lacks  only 
thirty-nine  tons  of  being  two  thirds  of  the  total  production  of 
the  twenty  or  more  countries  represented  as  manganese  producers 
in  1888. 


*  Taken  from  the  itatiatical  report  of  Eugene  Coste,  quoted  abore. 
t  Hineral  reeoarces  of  the  United  States,  1888,  p.  143. 
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Imports  of  manganese  ores  into  Oreai  Briiainj  France,  Belgiwn. 

and  Germany^  1888.  * 


IHPOBTED  INTO. 


Oreat  BriUin... 
Fnnoe.».....M... 

Belgium 

Qermaoy.. 


Total. 


Long  Tona. 


74,906 
6,174 
1,W6 
9,624 


92,649 


IHPOBTED  FBOM. 


Caocasua,  (Boaaia)... 

ChiU.^ „ 

Spain „„. 

Portugal.. 

Turkey 

Italy 

Grreoe» 

Sweden 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Canada .•  

Other  countries 

Total.. » 


Loog  Tons. 


48,668 

24,746 

2,880 

5,688 

6^9 

886. 

500 

6,089 

1,573 

787 

248 

582 


92,649 


By  comparing  this  table  with  the  preceding  one  it  will  be 
seen  that  England  is  the  largest  consumer  of  manganese  in  the 
world^  using  not  only  its  own  production,  but  also  74,906  tons 
from  outside  sources ;  that  the  United  States  is  not  only  the* 
second  producer,  but  the  second  largest  consumeri  using  its  own 
production  as  well  as  that  of  Cuba  and  most  of  that  of  Canada. 


*  Mineral  Besources  of  the  United  States,  1888,  p.  143. 


CHAPTER  V. 
THE  ORES  OP  MANGANESE. 

MINER  A  LOGICAL   FORMS  OF   MANGANESE. 

The  metal  manganese  occurs  in  nature  in  a  great  number  of 
different  mineralogical  form?,  but  the  only  ones  that  are,  accord- 
ing to  present  standards,  applicable  to  any  considerable  extent 
in  the  arts,  are  the  oxides  and  the  carbonates.  The  latter,  though 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  small  amounts,  are  so  rarely  found  in 
large  quantities  in  America,  that  the  oxides  represent  practically 
all  the  ores  of  manganese  now  used  fn  this  country.  Besides  these^ 
however,  numerous  other  manganese-bearing  minerals  are  found 
which,  either  on  account  of  their  chemical  composition,  or  their 
limited  quantity,  are  not  available  as  sources  of  manganese,  la 
some  special  cases,  where  such  minerals  are  worked  as  a  source 
of  other  metals,  their  residue  has  been  profitably  used  for  its 
contents  of  manganese.  This  is  the  case  with  the  zinc  ores  of 
northern  New  Jersey,  which  contain  a  considerable  percentage  of 
manganese,  and,  after  the  extraction  of  the  zinc,  the  residue  is 
Dsed  in  the  manufacture  of  spiegeleisen. 

The  most  common  of  the  manganese-bearing  minerals,  with 
the  exception  of  the  oxides  and  the  carbonates,  contain  manganese 
in  the  form  of  silicates,  and  are  not  used  as  a  source  of  the  metal,  on 
account  of  their  high  percentage  of  silica.  In  some  of  these  com- 
pounds, manganese  is  the  only  metal,  but  in  most  of  them  it  is  as- 
sociated with  greater  or  less  quantities  of  iron  and  other  substances. 
The  simple  silicate  of  manganese,  known  as  rhodonite{see  page  85), 
is  the  most  abutidant  of  this  class  of  minerals,  and  is  a  common 
constituent  of  crystalline  rocks.  Among  the  others,  containing 
manganese  in   greater  or  less  quantities,  may  be  mentioned  the 
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several  manganiferoas  minerals  of  the  olivioe  groap,  such  as 
Toepperitey  tephroiUy  friedeHtej  knebelite^  danalUe,  a,nd  helvite;  the 
manganiferoas  forms  of  augite,  hornblende  and  garnet;  the  man- 
ganiferoas form  of  magnesian  mica  known  as  manganophyUUe ; 
the  manganiferoas  epidote  known  as  j)i6d/ii07i^i^;  the  mangan- 
iferoas form  of  staurolUe,  and  the  manganiferoas  minerals  in  the 
chlorite  gronp^  such  as  prochhriU  and  others ;  the  manganiferoas 
pectolite  known  as  manganopectolite,  from  Magnet  Cove,  Arkan- 
sas, lately  described  by  Dr.  J.  Francis  Williams  * ;  the  alumina- 
iron-manganese-lime  silicate  known  as  ilvaite  or  lievrite  and  the 
related  mineral  known  as  ardennite;  the  beryllium-manganese- 

lime  silicate,  known  an  trimeritef  found  in  Wartnland,  Sweden 
and  lately  described  by  Gust.  Flink.f 

Among  minerals  containing  manganese  in  other  forms  than 
as  oxides,  carbonates  or  silicates,  may   be  mentioned  the  mono- 
sulphide  of  manganese,  alabandite  or  manganblende^  found  in 
some  of  the  silver  veins  in  the  R  >cky  if ountains,  in  the  gold 
mines  of  Nagyag,  Transylvania,  and  elsewhere;  the  disulphide, 
hauerUe,  from  Kalinka,  Hungary;  the  sulphates,  fatiserite   ap^ 
johniie  and  boyemanite;  the  arsenide,  kaneite,  found  in  Saxony; 
the  arsenate,  chondrar8enite;ihe  compounds  of  manganese,  iron 
and  other  metals  with  phosphorus  in  the  form  of  triphylite,  lUhio- 
phylite  and  hureaulUey  or  with  phosphorus  and   fli)urine   in  the 
form  of  triplite  and  various  related  minerals;  the  compounds  of 
manganese  and  iron  with  tungsten  in  the  form  of  wolframite^  and* 
the  compound  of  mmganese  alone  with  tungsten  in  the  form  of 
huebnerlte ;  the  raagaesia-manganese  borate,  known  as  pinaoto* 

litCy  from  Warmknd,  Sweden,  lately  described  by  Gust.  Flink.J 
Numerous  other  instances  of  manganese-bearing  minerals  might 
be  cited, II  but  those  given  are  sufficient  to  show  the  great 
variety  of  forms  under  which  the  metal  occurs,  and  though  many 
of  them  are  of  absolutely  no  value  as  sources  of  manganese, 

<■  ZelUcbrlf t  f.  Krystallographie  und  Mineralogie,  P.  Uroth,  Leipzig,  Not.,  1890,  pp« 
SS6-889. 

t  Ibid.  pp.  865-376. 

X  Ibid.  pp.  361-365. 

il  Others  are  mentioaed  farther  on  in  thi^  chapter. 
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some  of  them  have  played  an  important  part,  in  the   origin  of 
the  udefal  deposits  of  that  metal.  (See  final  chapter). 

THE   OXIDES   OF   MANGANESE. 

Oeneral  8tate7nerU. — The  most  stable  condition  of  manganese- 
in  nature  is  in  the  form  of  oxides,  and,  therefore,  when  any  of  the 
other  manganese  minerals  are  decomposed  by  the  influences  of 
8Qr&ce  agencies,  they  all  tend,  sooner  or  later,  to  go  into  that 
form.  As  a  direct  result  of  this,  the  oxides  are  the  most  plenti- 
ful of  the  manganese  minerals.  They  occur  in  several  different, 
forms,  varying  considerably  in  the  relative  proportions  of  man- 
ganese and  oxygen,  that  is,  in  the  degree  of  oxidation  of  the 
manganese,  and  in  the  nature  oi  ^the  accompanying  chemically 
or  mechanically  combined  impurities.  The  most  important,  as 
regards  quantity  and  usefulness  in  the  arts,  are,  pyrolimUy, 
ptUomelanef  braunUe  and  manganite;  less  important  are  havsmanri' 
Ue  and  wad.  Other  oxides  are  polianite  (see  pyrolusite),  pyro^ 
chroiUf  chalcophaniie  and  the  deep-sea  nodules  known  as  pelagite. 

The  minerals  will  be  treated  in  the  order  named,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  somewhat  rare  polianite,  which,  on  account  of  its 
relation  to  pyrolusite,  is  described  with  that  mineral. 

Pyrolusite  or  black  oxide  of  manganese^  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese.— Pyrolusite  is  a  heavy,  highly  crystalline,  iron-black 
mineral,  very  soft,  and  often  easily  crushed  in  the  fingers,  caus- 
ing a  deep  black  stain.  It  has  a  hardness  of  2  to  2.5,  a  specific 
gravity  of  4.8,  and  a  black  streak.  It  belongs  to  the  ortho- 
rhombic  system  of  crystallization  and  occurs  in  more  or  less 
modified  rectangular  prisms.  Sometimes  the  crystals  are  an 
inch  or  more  in  length,  fibrous  and  needle-shaped,  standing  up 
at  right  angles  to  the  base  on  which  they  rest,  but  more  gener- 
ally they  are  in  clusters,  radiating  more  or  less  regularly  from  a 
center;  at  others,  they  are  closely  compacted  into  a  solid  body, 
and  often  they  are  small  and  compose  a  brightly  glittering, 
granular  mass.  The  most  beautifully  crystallized  pyrolusite 
found  in  America  is  that  from  the  Tenny  Cape  mine,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  though  well  developed  forms  are  also  found  in  Virginia, 
Georgia  and  southwestern  Arkansas. 
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Iq  chemical  compositioQ,  pyrolonfte  is  a  peroxide  of  man* 
ganese,  having  the  formula  MnO,,  and  containing  68.2  per  cent 
of  manganese  and  36.8  per  cent  of  oxygen,  though  it  is  never 
found  in  nature  in  this  degree  of  puriiy.  Perosfide  of  man- 
ganese can  readily  be  made  to  give  up  a  part  of  its  dxygen,  and 
on  this  property,  as  has  been  explained  more  fully  in  chapter 
III.,  depends  its  value  in  the  manufacture  of  chlorine.  Its 
value  for  the  manufacture  of  spiegeleisen  and  ferro-manganese 
depends  on  its  metallic  contents.  The  name  pyrolusite  is  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  pur,  fire,  and /iu>,  to  wash,  Hud  refers  to 
the  use  of  the  mineral  in  freeing  gla^s  from  the  green  color 
given  to  it  by  iron.     The  name  was  given  by  Haidinger  in  1827 •* 

Pyrolusite  is  supposed  in.  many  cases  to  be  a  product  of  thd 
alteration  of  manganite,  as  is  mentioned  further  under  the  de- 
scription of  that  mineral.  The  mineral  varvacUe  is  an  impure 
pyrolusite. 

Polianite. — The  mineral  polianite  has  the  same  composition 
as  a  very  pure  pyrolusite,  consisting  of  almost  absolutely  pure 
peroxide  of  manganese.  It  was  first  described  and  named  by 
Breithauptf  in  1844,  but  its  independent  position  was  established 
beyond  all  doubt  by  Professors  Edward  S.  Dana  and  Samuel  L. 
Penfield  in  18884  It  is  distinguished  from  pyrolusite  by  its 
very  much  greater  hardness,  which,  according  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Djina  and  Penfield,  is  6  to  6.5,  and  by  its  white  or 
light  steel  gray  color.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  4.992  (Dana 
and  Penfield),  which  is  a  little  greater  than  that  of  pyrolusite 
(4.8),  and  it  belongs  to  the  tetragonal  system  of  crystallization. 
It  is  considered  to  be  an  alteration  product  of  manganite,  and 
crystals  of  polianite  have  been  found  in  the  hollow  interiors  of 
altered  manganite  prisms. 

Polianite  occurs  in  too  small  quantities  to  be  of  any  com- 
mercial value  as  a  manganese  ore. 

Psilomelane. — This  is  a  heavy,  black,  steel-blue  or,  more 
rarely,   greenish-black  mineral,  very  hard,  and  occurring  in  a 


•  Tnni.  Roj.  8oc.  Edinburgh,  Vol.  XI.,  1827,  p.  119. 

t  Pogg.  Ann.  Vol.  LXI,  1844,  p.  191. 

}  Amer.  Joar.  Scl.,  Vol.  CXXXV.,  1888,  pp.  248-247. 
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massive  form.  It  has  a  hardoess  of  5  to  6,  a  specific  gravity  of  4 
to  iA,  and  often  shows  a  well  developed  conchoidal  fractare. 
It  is  very  much  harder  than  pyrolusitOi  bat  can  usaally  be  faintly 
scratched  with  a  knife.  It  commonly  occurs  in  botryoidal, 
mammillary  or  kidney-shaped  masseS|  and  the  name  psilomelane 
refers  to  their  smooth  surfBtces,  being  derived  from  the  Q-reek 
words  paUos,  smooth,  and  melas,  black.  The  ore  on  a  fresh 
fracture,  often  shows  a  bright  steel-blae,  glossy  lustre. 

In  chemical  composition,  psilomelane  is  largely  a  peroxide 
of  manganese  with  variable  amounts  of  water,  potash  and  baryta. 
The  water  is  sometimes  absent  altogether,  and  at  others,  is  pres- 
ent to  the  extent  of  over  six  per  cent.  The  potash  is  equally 
variable,  and  sometimes  composes  over  four  per  cent  of  the  min- 
eral. The  baryta,  though  occasionally  absent,  is  generally  found 
in  greater  or  less  quantities,  varying  from  0.10  per  cent  to  over 
17  per  cent  of  the  mass.  By  some  mineralogists,  the  potash  and 
baryta  are  supposed  to  be  mechanical  admixtures,  and  by  others 
they  are  considered  to  be  in  chemical  combination,  forming  the 
base  of  a  compound  in  which  a  part  of  the  peroxide  of  manganese 
act^  as  the  acid«  It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  under  what 
conditions  they  are  present,  as  psilomelane  occurs  in  the 
massive  form,  and  therefore  it  is  always  doubtful  whether  any 
specimen  is  a  perfectly  pure  sample  of  the  mineral.  The  con- 
tents of  manganese  vary  according  to  the  percentages  of  other 
ingredients,  and  range,  when  the  ore  is  pure,  from  forty-five  to 
sixty  per  cent. 

Psilomelane  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  the  manganese 
ores  found  in  nature,  and  it  occurs  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
almost  everywhere  that  pyrolusite  is  found.  The  mode  of 
occurrence  of  psilomelane  and  pyrolusite  in  nature  leads  to 
the  belief  that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  the  two  minerals  are 
closely  related.  Both  frequently  form  part  of  the  same  mass, 
blending  into  each  other  without  any  sharp  line  of  separation, 
and  it  is  common  to  have  an  incrustation  of  crystals  of  pyrolu- 
site radiating  from  a  kernel  of  psilomelane,  or  else  similar  crys- 
tals lining  the  interior  of  a  geode  of  psilomelaae.  Such  associ- 
ations are  frequently  seen  in  parts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  elsewhere. 
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Freqaently  nests  of  solitary  crystals  of  pyrolasite  are  scattered 
through  the  pislomelane,  and,  in  fact,  wherever  the  two  minerals 
occur  together,  they  are  generally  associated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  suggest  the  possible  derivation,  by  chemical  alteration,  of  the 
pyrolusite  from  the  psilomelane.  Another  fact  leading  to  the 
same  supposition,  is  that,  in  the  case  of  a  bedded  deposit,  it  often 
happens  that  the  greater  the  amount  of  chemical  action  which 
has  gone  on,  the  greater  is  the  proportion  of  pyrolusite  as  com- 
pared  with  psilomelane.  Such  evidence  as  these  facts  afford, 
however,  is  of  but  little  value  without  the  fu^l^er  evidence  of 
mineralogical  investigation. 

Braunite, — This  is  a  heavy,  black,  or  brownish-black  mineral, 
very  hard,  oocurring  in  both  the  massive  and  crystalline  forms, 
with  a  dark  brown  streak  and  a  submetallic  lustre.  It  has  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  4.8,  and  a  hardness  of  6-6.5,  being  often  too  hard 
to  be  scratched  with  a  knife.  When  crystallized,  it  belongs  to 
the  tetragonal  system,  and  frequently  occurs  in  the  form  of 
pyramids. 

In  chemical  composition,  braunite  is  an  anhydrous  oxide, 
generally  containing  silica,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  over  8  p^r 
cent.  Professor  J.  D.  Dana,  in  his  System  of  Mineralogy,  fifth 
edition,  thinks  that  the  silica  is  in  chemical  combination  with  the 
oxide  of  manganese. 

Braunite  is  also  considered  by  some  mineralogists  to  be  some- 
times simply  an  anhydrous  sesquioxide  of  manganese,  having  the 
formula  MD2O3  and  containing  silica  as  a  mechanical  admixture. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  silica  when  present,  is  undoubtedly  in 
chemical  combination  with  the  manganese.  This  has  been  clearly 
proved  by  the  late  investigation  of  pure  crystals  of  braunite,.  by 
Dr.  S.  L.  Penfield.  Silica,  however,  is  not  invariably  present 
in  braunite,  and  samples  have  been  analyzed  which  were  almost 
entirely  free  from  it.*  When  pure,  braunite  contains  an  average 
of  sixty-nine  per  cent  of  metallic  manganese,  but  it  is  never  found 
in  this  degree  of  purity  in  nature. 

Manganite, — This  is  a  heavy,   black  mineral,   softer  than 

^  For  a  further  disciissioa  of  braunite  see  the  desciiption  of  the  maQganese  ores  of  the 
BateaVille  region,  Arkansas,  in  chapter  VII. 
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brauDite,  but  harder  than  pyrolasite,  sometimes  massive,  some- 
times crystalline,  and  has  a  brown  or  black  streak.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  4  3  to  4.4,  and  its  hardness  is  4  to  4.51  It  is  easily 
scratched  with  a  knife.  It  belongs  to  the  orthorhombic  system 
of  crystallization,  and  frequently  occurs  in  strongly  striated 
prisms.  It  is  found  at  Tenny  Cape;  Cheverie,  Walton,  and  other 
places  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  at  Markhamville,  and  elsewhere  in 
New  Brunswick.  It  is  frequently  associated  with  pyrolusite  and 
psilomelane.  It  probably,  also,  occurs  among  some  of  the  ores 
of  Virginia,  Georgia  and  Arkansas. 

Id  chemical  composition,  manganite  is  a  hydrous  sesquiox- 
ide  of  manganese,  having  the  formula  MnjOj.HjO  and  contain- 
ing 62.5  per  cent  of  manganese,  27.3  per  cent  of  oxygen,  and 
10.2  per  cent  of  water.  When  the  water  is  removed  from  man^ 
ganite,  it  changes  to  pyrolusite,  hausmannite  or  braunite,  and  in 
some  cases  these  minerals,  as  found  in  nature,  have  been  sup-^ 
posed  to  be  altered  manganite.  This  is  especially  true  of  pyro- 
lusite^ which,  in  many  cases,  is  a  pseudomorph  after  manganite. 
Crystallized  specimens  have  been  £Dund  in  which  the  crystals  at 
one  end  bad  the  composition  of  manganite,  while  those  at  the 
other,  though  of  the  same  form,  were  composed  of  pyrolusite.. 
Consequently,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  pyrolusite,  in  some^ 
cases,  has  been  derived  from  manganite,  but  whether  it  is 
always  derived  from  it  is,  as  yet,  in  doubt. 

Hausmannite, — This  is  a  heavy,  brownish-black  mineral, 
'  massive  or  crystalline,  harder  than  manganite,  but  softer  than 
some  forms  of  braunite.  Its  specific  gravity  is  4.7  and  its  hard- 
ness 5  to  5.5.  It  can  be  faintly  scratched  with  a  knife.  It  be- 
longs to  the  tetragonal  system  of  crystallization,  and  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  form  of  pyramids.     It  is  rare. 

In  chemical  composition,  hausmannite  has    the  formula,  ac- 
cording to  Dana,  *  of  2Mn0.MnO2 .     When  pure    it  contains 
72.1  percent  of  manganese,  29.9  percent  of  oxygen,  though  it  is 
never  found  in  nature  in  this  state  of  purity.     A   zinc-bearing 
hausmannite,  known  as  hetearoliie^  occurs  at  Sterling   Hill,  N.  J. 

•  Sfttem  of  Minermlogy,  fifth  edition,  p.  1G2. 
6  Geological,  Vol.  I.,  1890. 
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Wad,  or  bog  manganese. — This  is  a  low  grade,  light,  earthy, 
brown  or  black  ore,  varyiDg  from  a  soft,  loose,  poroas  mass  to  a 
very  hard  variety,  which  can  hardly  be  scratched  with  a  knife. 
The  soft  variety,  however,  is  the  most  common  form.  It  is 
never  crystalline.  Its  hardness  is  from  1  to  6,  and  its  specific 
fijravity  from  3  to  4. 

The  chemical  composition  of  wad  is  very  variable.  It  is 
essentially  an  impure  peroxide  of  manganese,  containing  from 
fifteen  to  forty-five  per  cent  of  the  metal,  mechanically  mixed 
M-ith  different  quantities  of  other  ingredients.  It  contains  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and,  in  fact,  is 
•often  mixed  with  so  much  of  that  material  that  it  blends  into  a 
bog  iron  ore.  It  contains  a  very  variable  and  often  a  very  large 
quantity  of  water,  from  less  than  ten  per  cent  to  over  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  It  frequently  contains  cobalt,  and  sometimes 
nickel.  The  mineral  asbolite  is  a  wad  with  large  quantities  of 
oxide  of  cobalt,  sometimes  running  up  to  as  much  as  thirty-two 
percent.  The  common  wad,  however,  contains  much  less.  A 
sample  from  Long  Gully,  near  Bungonia,  New  South  Wales, 
was  found  by  Dr.  Thomson*  to  contain  1.57  per  cent  of  cobalt, 
and  0.36  per  cent  of  nickel.  A  considerable  quantity  of  copper 
is  often  found  in  wad,  and  a  variety  containing  from  four  to 
eighteen  per  cent  is  known  as  lampadite  or  cupreous  manganese. 
Heissacherite  is  a  form  of  wad  containing  a  large  percentage  of 
water;  and  groroilite  is  another  name  for  ordinary  wad. 

Wad  sometimes  occurs  in  irregular  masses  in  clay,  and  some^ 
times  as  a  solid  bed,  often  several  feet  thick.  It  is  found  in 
oonnection  with  rocks  of  almost  all  geologic  ages,  but  is  usually 
a  secondary  product,  and  does  not  always  represent  a  material 
laid  down  in  its  present  form  at  the  time  of  the  deposition  of 
these  rocks.  This  is  especially  true  with  the  older  formations 
and  noticeably  so  with  crystalline  rocks,  where  wad  often  occu- 
pies hollows  and  basins  in  their  surfaces  and  has  come  from  the 
disintegrating  of  either  some  of  the  other  oxide  ores  already  de- 
scribed, or,  more  generally,  of  the  various  silicates  of  manganese, 
and  occasionally  of  the  carbonate. 

«  Ure'B  Diet.  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Mines,  Vol.  IV.,  Supplement,  1878, 
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Wad  18  too  low  grade  and  contains  too  many  injarions 
impurities  to  be  used  as  a  source  of  manganese^  or  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  chlorine.  It  is  occasionally  used 
«s  the  basis  of  a  black  or  brown  paint,  and  in  some  places  there 
is  a  considerable  local  consumption  of  it  for  this  purpose. 

The  black  arborescent  figures,  known  as  clendri^^,  frequently 
seen  lining  the  sides  of  cracks,  joints  and  faults,  are  often,  or 
^ven  generally,  manganese  in  the  form  of  wad  or  some  other 
oxide.  Some  of  them,  however,  especially  the  brown  dendrites, 
«re  formed  of  iron  oxides.  They  have  all  been  deposited  from 
waters  carrying  manganese  or  iron,  or  both,  in  solution,  and 
percolating  through  the  crevices  of  the  rock.  The  figures  in 
moss-agates  are  due  to  the  same  substances  occupying  a  moss- 
like form   instead  of  the  branching  form  observable  elsewhere. 

Pyroehroite, — This  is  a  white  mineral  having  the  composi- 
tion of  a  hydrous  protoxide  of  manganese  and  the  formula 
MnOjHj.  It  is  very  rare  and  is  not  found  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  be  of  any  commercial  importance.  It  occurs  atSterliog  Hill 
«nd  Franklin,  New  Jersey,  and  in  Sweden. 

Chalcophanite. — This  is  a  hydrous  oxide  of  manganese  and 
zinc,  of  a  bluish-  or  iron-black  color  and  a  chocolate-brown 
streak.  It  occurs  in  rhombohedral  crystals,  and  in  stal- 
actiticand  plumose  masses.  It  is  about  as  hard  as  some  vari- 
eties of  pyrolusite,  being  rated  at  2,5.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
product  of  decomposition  of  the  mineral  f r an klinite,  and  is  found 
in  the  zinc  deposits  of  Sterling  Hill,  New  Jersey. 

Pelagite. — This  is  the  name  given  to  the  mangaoese  nodules 
found  in  the  deep-sea  drodgings.  They  consist  of  a  mixture, 
probably  a  mechanical  one,  of  peroxide  of  manganese  and  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron,  with  silica,  alumina  and  water.  The  per- 
centage composition  is  approximately  as  follows  : 

Peroxide  of  manganese 40.00  per  cent. 

Sesquioxideof  iron 27.00   *'      " 

Silica 14.00   "      '* 

Alumina 4.00   ^'      '' 

Water  (at  red  heat) 13.00    "      " 

(  Water  below  100°  C.  24.5  per  cent.) 
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OARBONATBS   OF   MANQANBSB. 

Rhodochrosite, — The  simple  carbonate  of  manganese  is  knowB 
as  rhodochrosite  or  didllogite^  Its  characteristic  color,  when 
freshly  broken,  is  pink  or  light  rose-red,  and  hence  the  name  rodo' 
chrosite,  from  the  Greek  adjective,  rodochrooSy  meaning  rose«coI« 
ored.  This  color,  however,  fades  on  exposure  to  the  air  and 
becomes  white  or  buff,  and  in  cases  even  darker,  as  a  result  of  the 
partial  oxidation  of  the  mineral.  It  is  easily  scratched  with  a 
knife,  having  a  hardness  of  8.5  to  4.6.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
3.4  to  3.7.  It  cry&tallizes  in  the  hexagonal  system,  and  is  often 
found  in  beautiful  pink  rhombohedrons. 

It  contains,  when  theoretically  pure,  88.6  per  cent  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  61.4  percent  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  which 
is  equal  to  47.56  per  cent  of  metallic  manganese.  It  is  never, 
however,  found  in  nature  in  this  degree  of  purity. 

This  ore  is  ^very  generally  distributed,  but  is  usually  in 
small  quantities,  and  is  not  mined  ais  a  source  of  manganese  any- 
where in  America.  It  is  found  in  many  of  the  silver  veins  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  At  Butte  City,  Montana,  when  the 
water  level  of  the  country  is  reached,  a  mixture  of  carbonate  and 
silicate  of  manganese  often  forms  a  large  part  of  the  gangue  ma- 
terial. Above  the  water  level,  the  manganese  is  in  the  form  of 
oxides.  In  the  San  Juan  Mountains,  in  southwestern  Colorado, 
beautiful  crystals  of  rhodochrosite  are  frequently  found.  Dr, 
T.  S.  Hunt  describes  carboniite  of  manganese  in  the  dolomites 
of  Eastern  Canada,  and  as  interbedded  lenticular  strata  asso- 
ciated with  silicate  of  manganese  in  the  crystalline  schists  of  New 
England.  It  is  also  described  by  Dr.  Hunt  in  slates  of  probably 
Silurian  age  at  Placentia  Bay,  Newfoundland.*  It  is  a  very 
common  ingredient  of  limestones  of  all  ages,  though  almost  aU 
ways  in  very  small  quantities.  As  will  be  shown  under  the 
discussion  of  the  origin  of  manganese  ores  in  the  final  chapter 
of  this  volume,  the  carbonate  is  probably  the  original  form  of 
many  of  the  oxide  ores  now  worked  as  a  source  of  manganese. 

Ankerite. — This  is  a  carbonate  of  lime,  magnesia  and  iron, 

frequently  containing  manganese. 

*  

«  Amer.  Jour.  Sd.,  1869,  Vol.  XXVIII.,  p.  374. 
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Manganocalcite. — This  is  a  lime-manganese -carbonate  and 
much  rarer  than  the  simple  carbonate  of  manganese. 

SILICATES  OF   MANGANESE. 

Rhodonite, — The  simple  silicate  of  manganese  is  known  as 
rhodonite  or  manganese  spar.  Its  characteristic  color  is  flesh- 
red  or  pink,  and  hence  the  name^  rhodonite,  from  the  Greek 
rhodon,  a  rose.  Sometimes,  however,  when  impure,  it  is  yellow, 
brown,  or  even  green.  It  is  very  often  blackened  on  the  outside 
by  ozidatiou.  It  has  a  colorless  streak,  a  vitreous  lustre,  a  spe- 
cific gravity  3.4  to  3.7  and  is  transparent  to  opaque.  It  is  hard 
and  often  cannot  be  scratched  with  a  knife.  Its  hardness  is  5.5 
to  6.5.  It  belongs  to  the  triclinic  system  of  crystallization,  though 
it  is  usually  found  in  the  massive  form. 

In  chemical  composition,  rhodonite  has  the  formula,  when 
pure,  MnSiOs  ,  containing  45.9  per  cent  of  silica,  and  54.1  per 
cent  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  equal  to  41.90  per  cent  of  metallic 
manganese. 

On  exposure  to  surface  influences,  rhodonite  becomes  ox- 
idized and  converted  into  one  or  more  of  the  black  oxides  already 
described.  Sometimes  this  alteration  has  penetrated  the  mass 
down  to  the  water  level  of  the  country,  where  usually  the  pure 
silicate  is  found.  Generally,  however,  the  change  is  much  more 
superficial,  and  the  oxidation  runs  down  into  the  deposit  along 
joint  cracks  and  fissures,  only  partially  altering  it  and  giving  it 
the  appearance  of  a  pink  or  brown  material,  cut  up  by  a  net- work 
of  intersecting  straight  or  irregular  black  lines.  From  this  the 
oxidation  increases  until  the  whole  mass  has  a  black  color, 
studded  here  and  there  with  lighter  colored  kernels  of  unaltered 
silicate,  and,  eventually,  even  these  disappear. 

Rhodonite  is  sometimes  found  in  considerable  quantities, 
but  is  not  used  as  a  source  of  manganese  on  account  of  its  very 
large  percentage  of  silica.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  the  glaze 
on  j)otttry,  and  to  give  a  violet  tint  to  glass.  Also,  the  pure, 
finely  colored  varieties  are  used  as  ornamental  stones,  and  are 
sometimes  cut  for  gems.     Its  consumption,  however,    is   small. 
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Rhodonite  frequently  occurs  with  the  carbonate  of  manganese 
at  the  localities  mentioned  under  that  heading.  It  is  a  common 
mineral  in  metamorphic  and  igneous  rocks,  sometimes  forming- 
interbedded  lenticular  layers,  and  sometimes  occurring  in  veins. 
In  some  of  the  silver  veins  of  Butte  City,  Montana,  and  in  Colo- 
i*ado  and  other  places^  it  often  forms'  a  large  proportion  of  the 
gangue  material.  It  is  also  found  in  many  parts  of  New  En- 
gland,  at  Plainfield  and  Cummington,  Mass.;  at  Blue  Hill^ 
Maine,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  a  very  frequent  accompaniment  of 
the  crystalline  rocks  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,. 

Buatamite. — This  is  a  silicate  of  manganese  containing  9  ta 
16  per  cent  of  lime,  which  replaces  part  of  the  manganese.  It 
often  contains  carbonate  of  lime,  and,  Irom  the  presence  of  this^ 
it  has  been  suggested  that  part  of  the  lime  replacing  the 
manganese  has  resulted  from  partial  alteration.  * 

Fowlerite. — This  is  a  zinc-bearing   rhodonite. 
Tephroite. — This  is  a  manganese  olivine,   having  the   formula 
Mn2  8i04 .      It   occurs  at  Sterling  Hill,  New   Jersey.     Other 
silicates  have  already  been  mentioned  on  page  76. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  ORES  CONTAINING  MANGANESE. 

Intimate  association  of  oxides  of  manganese, — As  already 
stated,  the  oxides  are  the  only  ores  of  manganese  in  this  country^ 
so  far  as  yet  known,  which  are  commercially  important  as  a 
source  of  the  metal.  These  are  rarely  found  singly,  being  al- 
most always  associated  with  greater  or  less  quantities  of  each 
other.  The  one  variety  blends  into  the  other,  audit  is  often 
impossible  to  draw  any  sharp  line  of  separation  between  them. 
So  intimate  a  mixture  is  often  found,  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide^ 
without  a  very  careful  analysis,  to  which  variety  a  certain  ore 
should  be  assigned.  It  only  too  often  occurs  that  in  mentioning 
manganese  ores,  the  names  of  the  various  oxides  are  most  indis- 
criminately applied  without  any  evidence  at  all  that  the  appella- 
tion is  properly  used.  The  most  marked  difference  in  the  general 
appearance  of  the  ores  is  their  crystalline  or  massive  character, 
Pyrolusite  is  always    crystalline,  and    psilomelane  is  massive^ 

^  J.  D.  Dana,  System  of  Biioeralogy,  fifth  edition,  p.  225. 
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while  braunite  and  raaDganite  are  sometimes  crystalline  and 
sometimes  massive.  Therefore,  in  the  descriptions  of  different 
localities  given  in  future  chapters,  wherever  detailed  analyses 
are  not  obtainable  and  there  is  any  doubt  concerning  the  exact 
mineralogical  composition  of  an  ore,  it  is  referred  to  simply  as 
crystalline  or  massive,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  former  including 
pyrolusite  and  the  crystalline  forms  of  braunite  and  manganite, 
or  even  admixtures  of  two  or  more  of  the  three  forms;  the  latter 
including  psilomelane  and  the  massive  forms  of  braunite  and 
manganite,  or  admixtures  of  two  or  more  of  them. 

Manganese  with  iron,  silver  and  zine, — Not  only  are  the 
oxides  of  manganese  mixed  with  each  other,  but  they  are  often 
associated  with  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron,  form- 
ing a  ferruginous  manganese  ore;  or,  when  the  iron  predominates, 
a  manganiferous  iron  ore.  Sometimes  manganese  ores  contain 
considerable  quantities  of  silver,  and  are  more  valuable  for  their 
contents  of  that  metal  than  for  their  manganese  contents.  In 
some  places  also,  as  in  northern  New  Jersey,  manganiferous  zinc 
ores  occur,  which  are  valuable  for  both  their  zinc  and  manganese. 
These  varieties  of  manganiferous  ores  have  become  so  important 
in  the  United  States,  that  it  is  necessary  to  divide  manganese 
bearing  ures  into  four  classes,  differing  considerably  in  their  in- 
gredients and  in  the  uses  to  which  they  are  applied.  They  are, 
manganese  ores  proper,  manganiferous  iron  ores,  manganiferous^ 
silver  ores  and  manganiferous  zinc  ores. 

MAGANESE  ORES  PROPElt. 

These  have  already  been  described,  and  do  not  require 
further  mention.  As  already  stated,  they  consist  of  various  ox- 
ides of  the  metal  more  or  less  intimately  mixed,  and,  in  some 
rare  cases,  are  represented  by  carbonates, 

MANGANIFEROUS   IRON  ORES. 

Generally,  manganese  ores  are  more  or  less  mixed  with  iron 
and  frequently  the  latter  incres^ses  in  quantity  until  it  forms  the 
predominating  feature  of  the  ore,  at  times  almost  totally  replac- 
ing the  manganese.  Between  the  two  extremes  of  a  manganese 
oi'C  with  a  little  iron  and  an  iron  ore    with  a  little    manganese,. 


• 
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there  are  all  stages  of  admixture  of  the  two  materials.  The 
iron  io  maoganiferous  iroo  ore  may  be  in  almost  any  of  the  com- 
mon forms  of  iron  ores,  such  as  brown  hematite  and  other  forms 
of  limonite,  red  hematite,  specular  ore,  magnetic  ore^  and  spathic 
ore. 

Sometimes  the  iron  and  manganese  are  intimately  mixed, 
so  that  they  have  the  appearance  of  a  homogeneous  mas'^,  resem- 
bling an  iron  ore  when  the  iron  is  in  the  preponderance,  and  a 
manganese  ore  when  manganese  predominates.  In  such  cases  there 
appears  to  be  no  tendency  to  combine  in  any  one  fixed  propor- 
tion. When  it  is  considered,  however,  that  both  the  iron  and  the 
manganese  in  many  deposits  of  manganiferous  iron  ore,  especially 
in  manganiferous  brown  hematites,  were,  probably,  originally  in 
the  form  of  carbonates,  and  that  carbonate  of  iron  and  of  man- 
ganese, being  isomorphous  substances,  can  replace  each  other  in 
all  pro])ortion9,  the  variable  quantities  of  the  two  metals  in  the 
oxide  ores  that  have  been  derived  from  the  carbonates  is  not 
extraordinary.  At  other  times,  the  manganese  occurs  as  nests 
of  crystals  in  hematite,  or  as  nodules  of  massive,  hard  ore,  and 
also  as  inclusions  of  a  dull  black  or  brown  earthy  wad,  the 
latter  being  well  seen  in  some  of  the  brown  hematite  of  the 
Londonderry  mines,  Nova  Scotia.  In  Virginia,  very  common 
occurrences  are  interstratified  layers  of  hematite  and  manganese, 
either  blending  into  each  other  or  separated  by  a  sharp  line  of 
demarcation.  In  such  cases,  the  iron  ore  is  always  in  the  larger 
quantities  and  the  more  continuous  deposits;  while  the  mangan- 
ese is  often  represented  by  thin  lenticular  beds,  disconnected 
pockets  or  irregularly  disseminated  nodules.  In  southwestern  Ar- 
kansas, a  stalactitic  ore  is  found  in  which  the  interiors  of  the  stalac- 
tites are  hematite,  and  the  exteriors  are  massive  manganese  ore; 
also^  geodes,  with  an  outside  incrustation  of  browu  hematite  and 
an  inside  layer  of  manganese  ore,  are  found  in  parts  of  the  same  re- 
gion. Such  occurrences  may  be  due  to  the  different  character  of  the 
metalliferous  solution  which  affected  the  rocks  at  different  times; 
but,  as  is  shown  under  the| discussion  of  ihe  origin  of  manganese 
ores,  it  is  possibly  also  due,  in  some  cases,  to  the  different 
methods  of  solution  and  redeposition  of  the  two  metals. 
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The  princigal  regions  where  the  manganiferouB  iron  ores 
are  found,  are  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  of  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  and  in  smaller  quantities  in  Vermont,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama  and  many  other  places.  Extensive  deposits  have  lately 
been  discovered  in  Gunnison  County,  Colorado.  The  Lake  Su- 
perior region,  however  is  the  principal  source  of  this  ore  at 
present,  especially  the  Colby  mine,  in  the  Gogebic  range,  Mich^ 
igan.  This  mine  produces  nearly  all  that  is  mined  in  the  United 
States.  Statistics  of  production  have  already  been  given  on 
page  67.  The  ore  is  a  red  hematite  containing  from  one  to 
thirty  three  per  cent  of  metallic  manganese.  The  latter 
amount  is,  however,  rare  in  this  region,  and  the  usual  quantity 
Varies  from  two  to  four  per  cent,  though  11,562  tons  of  the 
1888  product  contained  eleven  per  cent.  The  manganifer- 
ous  iron  ores  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  are  usually  brown 
hematite,  though  sometimes  red  hematite  and  magnetic  varieties 
also  occur. 

No  sharp  line  of  division  can  be  drawn  between  mangan- 
ese ores  proper  and  manganiferous  iron  ore».  The  one  class 
blends  into  the  other,  and  any  division  must  be  arbitrary.  The 
use  of  such  ores  for  the  manufacture  of  spiegeleisen  and  ferro- 
manganese  is  not  a  case,  such  as  the  chemical  uses  of  mauganese, 
where  an  ore,  containing  under  a  certain  percentage  of  the  desired 
ingredient,  is  unmarketable.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  manganif- 
erous  iron  ores,  free  from  deleterious  ingredients  find  a  ready 
market,  the  higher  grade  for  the  manufacture  of  spiegeleisen  and 
ferro-manganese,  and  the  lower  grade  for  the  manufacture  of  low- 
manganese  pig  or  of  ordinary  pig  iron.  The  manganiferous  iron 
ores  low  in  manganese  are  sold  simply  as  iron  ores,  and  the 
manganese  in  them  is  either  paid  for  at  the  same  rate  as  iron  or, 
when  under  certain  percentages,  is  not  paid  for  at  all. 

It  has  not  been  within  the  scope  of  time  and  means  available 
for  this  report,  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  manganifer- 
■ous  iron  ores  in  the  various  regions  of  ihe  United  States,  but 
several  localities  that  have  been  visited  are  described  with  the 
manganese  ores  of  various  states. 
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MANOANIFEROU8  SILVER  ORE8« 

Manganiferous  silver  or^  are  a  characteristic  feature  of  manT- 
of  the  metalliferous  veins  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  especially  of 
Butte  Citj,  Montana;  Leadville,  Colorado;  and  Tombstone^ 
Arizona.  Above  the  water  level  of  the  country,  the  manganese 
usually  occurs  in  the  form  of  one  or  more  of  the  oxides  already 
described;  below  the  water  level,  the  oxides  very  often,  especially 
at  Butte  City,  pass  into  the  carbonate  (rhodochrosite)  and  the 
silicate  (rhodonite).  The  last  two  minerals  doubtless  represent 
the  original  condition  of  the  oxides,  which  have,  by  the  action 
of  surface  influences,  assumed  their  present  oxidized  condi- 
tion. 

The  various  forms  of  manganese,  in  manganiferous  silver 
ores,  are  associated  in  different  places,  with  different  gangues: 
sometimes  with  a  highly  siliceous  gangue  of  almost  pure  quarts, 
or  with  a  highly  calcareous  one;  sometimes  with  an  iron  ore,  form- 
ing a  manganiferous  iron  ore  gangue;  and  at  still  others  the  man- 
ganese minerals  themselves  comprise  the  larger  part  of  the 
gangue.  At  Butte  City,  manganese  sometimes  forms  over 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  gangue,  and  from  this  it  decreases  to 
less  than  twenty  per  cent.  At  Leadville,  the  manganese  and 
iron  often  form  almost  the  whole  gangue,  and  the  analysis  of 
seventeen  samples  of  this  used  at  the  Colorado  Coal  and  Iron, 
Company's  works  as  a  source  of  speigeleisen,  show  9.3  to  over 
51  per  cent  of  manganese,  and  from  1.33  to  over  48  per  cent  of 
iron.  At  Tombstone,  the  manganiferous  ores  contain  from 
ten  to  over  thirty  per  cent  of  manganese. 

•In  these  manganiferous  gangue  materials,  the  silver  occurs. 
in  many  different  forms,  and  in  quantities  varying  from  so  small 
that  it  hardly  pays  to  work  them,  up  to  many  dollars  per  ton  in. 
value.  Sometimes  it  occurs  as  chloride,  and  at  other  times  as 
metallic  silver  or  as  argentiferous  zinc  blende,  and  also  in  other 
forms.  These  ores  also  frequently  contain  limited  quantities  of 
gold,  lead,  copper,  antimony  and  other  metals. 

Very  few  of  such  manganiferous  ores  are  used  as  a  source  of 
manganese,  since  their  silver   contents  are   more  valuable  than. 
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their  manganiferous  contente,  and,  as  they  cannot  be  used  as  a 
source  of  both  materials^  they  are,  of  course,  devoted  to  the  most 
profitable  purpose.  In  fact,  even  if  they  were  not  of  value  as  a 
source  of  silver  it  is  probably  in  very  few  cases  that  they 
are  in  sufficient  quantities  and  of  such  quality  as  to  be  useful  as 
a  source  of  manganese.  Leadville  and  a  few  other  places  in 
Colorado  are  exceptions  to  this,  and  there  the  manganiferous 
gangue  is  separated  from  the  silver  ores  and  shipped  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  speigelei^en.  But,  though  elsewhere  the  ore  is  not  used 
for  such  purposes,  the  manganese  oxides  in  it  are  of  value  in 
smelting  the  ore  for  its  silver,  as  they  play  the  part  of  iron  as  a 
fluxing  material.  The  manganese  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  ten 
cents  per  unit,  the  same  price  as  is  paid  for  iron,  and  the  ores 
containing  it  are  valued  for  admixture  with  other  more  refractory 
ores. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  are  the  principal  region  of  manganifer- 
ous silver  ores  in  the  United  States,  but  these  ores  are  also  found 
in  Nevada  and  elsewhere.  In  fact,  silver  in  very  small  quan- 
tities is  a  very  common  constituent  of  many  of  the  manganese 
oxides,  not  only  in  vein  deposits,  but  also  in  bedded  ores.  Thus, 
a  sample  of  irianganese  ore  from  Tenney  Cape,  Nova  Scotia,  is 
said  by  Profeasor  H,  How  *  to  have  assayed  five  dollars  per  ton 
in  silver;  the  bedded  manganese  deposit  near  Golconda,  Nevada, 
is  said  to  afford  three  dollars  per  ton  in  silver,  and  the  ore  of  the 
Spiller  manganese  mine  in  Mason  county,  Texas,  was  once 
worked  as  a  source  of  the  same  metal. 

MANGANIFEROUS   ZINC   ORES. 

Manganese  is  a  common  accompaniment  of  the  zinc  ores  of 
Sterling  Hill  and  Franklin,  Sussex  county.  New  Jersey.  The 
zinc  minerals  are  mostly  franklinite,  an  iron-manganese-zinc  ox- 
ide; zincite,  a  zinc  oxide  generally  containing  more  or  less  man- 
ganese; and  willemite,  a  silicate  of  zinc.  These  minerals  are 
associated  with  each  other  in  varying  proportions,  and.  occur 
with  calcitein  a  white  crystalline  limestone.  In  the  same  region 
are  found  other  manganese-bearing  minerals  in  smaller  quantities, 

«  London,  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Phil.  Mag.,  March  1866. 
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sncb  as  fowlerite,  a  ztncilerous  silicate  of  manganeee;  tephroite, 
a  silicate  of  ruaDgaoese;  roepperite,  ao  iroD'Rianganese-zitic  sil- 
icate; and  chalcophanite  (Sterliog  Hill),  a  hydruus  oxide  uf  man- 
ganese and  zino. 

Thfl  ores  are  miaed,  primarily,  as  a  source  of  siiac,  but,  after 
the  extraotioD  of  that  metal,  the  residuum,  koowo  as  "cliuker", 
id  used  io  the  maDUfscture  of  spiegeleiseu.  The  crude  ore  is 
heated  in  a  furnace  and  the  zinc  ia  volatilized  aud  collected  in 
the  form  of  oxide.  The  percentage  of  manganeite  in  the  residuum 
ii  increased  over  that  in  the  ore  hy  the  removal  of  the  zinc  and 
freqoently  amounts  to  12  to  16  per  cent. 

The  composition  of  the  ore  and  of  the  residuum  are  given 
in  the  Br^t  two  tables  below.  The  ores  asmiued,  however,  are 
mixtures  in  varying  proportions  of  the  mineraln  mentioned  above, 
mostly  franklinite,  zincite  and  willemite  with  caleite,  and  there- 
fore do  not  represent  the  composition  of  any  one  mineral. 
Analyses  which  do  show  such  compositions  arc,  therefore,  also 
given. 

Atudyaea  ofmanganiferoua  zinc  ores  of  A'eio  Jersey.* 
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Analyses  of  ^^  clinker^' from  manganiferous  zinc  ores  of  New  Jersey,^ 


MaogsDtse  protoxide  (MnO) » ».... 

IroD  aesaaloxide  (FeaOa) 

17.83 
83.21 

2.25 
10.74 
11.96 

2.30 
19.97 
.087 

16.22 

81.06 
6.86 
6.98 

10.78 
2.67 

25.02 

15.66 

38.84 
8.24 
4.98 

11.04 
1.84 

23.47 

18.90 

86.16 
6.94 
4.06 

11.81 
1.98 

18.14 

21.03 
31.06 

Alamina  (Al.Oa) 

5.98 

Zinc  oxide  (ZnO) 

7.84 

lime(CaO) ., 

7.60 

Majmeeia  (HsO) 

4.01 

Silica  (SIO.) 

Pbosphoras 

21.2J^ 

Metallic  manganese 

18.82 

28.25 

8.62 

12.66 

21.74 

5.60 

12.13 

23.69 

3.17 

14  64 

25.80 

8.26 

16.29 

Metallic  Iron ., 

Metallic  alnc „ ^.... 

21.74 
6.29 

Analyses  of  franklinitej  zincitey  and  witlemite  from  New  Jersey. 
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< 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

Manganese  seaquioxide  (MuiOa) 

11.99 

18.17 

j  12.00 

• 

3.70 

2.66 

ManaaDese  protoxide  (MnO) 

9.22^ 

Iron  sesqaioxide  (FeaOa) „....■. 

66.11 

68.88 

0.67 

Iron  protoxide  (FeO) 

trace; 

Alnmina  (Al.O.) ^ 

21.77 

0.73 
10.81 

Zinc  oxide  (ZnO) 

88.00 

96.19 

71.83 

60.07 

Magnesia  (MgO) 

2.91 

Water  ( H,0) « 

• 

1.00 

SiUca  (310.) 

0.18 

0.40 

25.00 

26  80 

Total... 

100.00 

98.99 

100.00 

99.89 
.10 

99.66 

100.00 

Undecompoaed  residue 

99.99 

Metallic  manganese 

8.34 
46.28 
17.46 

12.65 

48.22 

8.67 

8.62(?) 

2.58 

1.85 

0.47 

57.22 

7.14 

MeUllic  iron ^ .' 

trace. 

Metallic  sine « 

70.59 

77.16 

48.19. 

(1.)  By  G.  J.  Dlckerson,  In  Kept,  on  New  Jersey  Zinc  Mines  by  C.  T.  Jackson. 

(2).  By  Ablch,  Fogg.  Ann.,  Vol.  XXIII.,  p.  842, 

(8).  By  Berthler,  Annalee  des  mines.  Vol.  IV.,  p.  483. 

(4).  By  Whitney,  Fogg.  Ann.,  Vol.  LXXI.,  p.  169. 

(5).  By  Vanuxem  and  Keating,  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Fhila.,  Vol.  IV.,  1824,  p.  8. 

(6).  By  Hermann,  Jour.  Frakt.  Cbemie,  Vol.  XL.VII.,  p.  11. 


*  Quoted  in  tbe  Mineral  Resources  of  tbe  United  SUtes,  1884,  p.  888,  from  Oeo.  S.  Stone , 
Engineer  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company. 
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MANGANESE  WITH  COBALT  AND  NICKEL. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  featares  of  maDgancse  oxides  is 
the  very  frequent  presence  in  them  of  small  quantities  of  cobalt. 
This  sometimes  exists  only  as  a  trace,  and  from  that  increases  ap 
to  several  per  cent,  bat,  though  in  small  quantities,  it  is  remark- 
ably persistent  in  its  presence.  It  is  especially  characteristic  of 
wad,  and  often  occurs  in  it  in  larger  quantities  than  in  the  other 
ores  of  manganese.  (See  wad,  on  page  82.)  Wad  is  generally 
<a  subaeridl  deposit,  existing  near  the  source  of  supply  of  its 
metallic  constituents,  and  this  is  especially  true  in  regions  of 
crystalline  rocks.  In  such  a  deposit,  the  mineral  constituents 
cannot  have  come  from  any  great  diversity  of  sources,  and  it 
seems  likely  that  the  cobalt  had  its  origin  in  the  same  rocks  as 
the  manganese  ores.  Probably  the  cobalt  in  all  manganese  ores 
had  a  similar  origin,  and  its  excess  in  wad  over  other  ores,  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  were  generally  deposited  at  a 
greater  distance  from  their  source  than  wad,  and,  therefore, 
there  was  a  better  opportunity  for  the  separation  of  the  two 
metals. 

Nickel  is  also  frequently  found  in  a  similar  manner  in 
manganese  ores,  but  it  is  usually  in  smaller  quantities  than 
cobalt,  and  is  not  so  constant  a  constituent  as  that  metal. 

MANGANESE   WITH   TUNGSTEN. 

Manganese  is  sometimes  associated  with  the  metal  tungsten. 
The  association  usually  occurs  in  the  form  of  wolframite,  which 
is  an  iron  and  manganese  tungstate;  or  of  huebnerite,  which  is 
.  an  exclusively  manganese  tungstate.  The  former  is  found  in  sev- 
eral places  in  New  England,  also  in  North  Carolina  and  Missouri. 
The  latter  occurs  in  the  Mammoth  District,  Nevada,  *  and  in 
the  Gagnon  silver  mine,  Butte  City,  Montana,  f  An  interesting 
occurrence  of  tungsten  has  also  been  found  in  samples  of 
manganese  ore  collected  by  the  writer  in  the  Pleistocene  shore 

*  Amer  Jour.  Sci.,  Vol.  XLIII.,  1867,  pp.  123-4. 

fRicbard  Pearce,  The  Association  of  Minerals  in  the  Gagnon  Vein,  Butte  City,  Mon- 
tana.   Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Mng.  Eng.,  XVI.,  1877-8.  p.  64.  * 
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"deposit  of  the  extinct  Lake  Lahontan,  in  Nevada^  described  by 
L  C.  Russell.*  The  ore  is  an  oxide  of  manganese^  containing 
«mall  quantities  of  iron,  magnesia,  baryta  and  other  constituents. 
An  analysis  bj  R,  N.  Brackett,  chemist  of  this  Survey,  showed 
the  presence  of  2.78  per  cent  of  tungstic  acid,  which  may,  pos- 
sibly, be  in  combination  with  the  manganese,  or  with  that  and 
iron,  in  the  form  of  one  of  the  tungsten  minerals  already 
mentioned. 

MANGANESE  WITH  BABIUM. 

Barium  is  an  ordinary  accompaniment  of  manganese  oxides. 
As  already  stated,  it  forms  a  characteristic  constituent  of  psilome- 
lane,  but  it  also  occurs  in  separate  masses  in  the  form  of  barite 
t)r  sulphate  of  barium,  with  this  ore  as  well  as  with  the  other 
manganese  oxides.  Such  occurrences  are  seen  at  several  places 
in  Hants  county,  Nova  Scotia;  in  jnorthern  Georgia ;  and  else- 
where. At  the  Satterfield  property,  in  Georgia,  nodules  of  barite 
%ie  found  in  the  clay  bed  containing  the  manganese  ore ;  and  in 
the  Nova  Scotia  area  it  is  frequently  found  in  crystals  adhering 
to  masses  of  ore. 

MANGANESE   WITH   PHOSPHORUS. 

Phosphorus  is  a  very  common  constituent  of  manganese 
oxides,  usually  existing  as  only  a  fraction  of  a  per  cent,  but 
sometimes  running  up  to  over  4  per  cent.  It  forms  the  most 
injurious  element  in  the  mauufacture  of  spiegeleisen  or  ferro- 
manganese,  as  ores  coutaining  even  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent 
of  it  are  looked  on  with  disfavor  by  manufacturers. 

MANGANESE   WITH   THE    RARER   METALS. 

Besides  the  materials  already  mentioned  as  being  found 
with  manganese  ores,  numerous  rarer  metals  sometimes  occur 
in  small  quantities,  such  as  yttrium,  thallium,  indium,  etc. 
In  fact,  though  the  number  of  large  constituents  of  manganese 

*G^eological  History  of  Lake  LahoDtan,  a  Pleistocene  Lake  of  Northwestern  Nevada, 
Monograph  XI.,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  J.  W.  Powell,  Director,  1885. 
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oxides  are  few,  yet  when  the  ores  are  examined  in  their  minnte 
details  the  number  is  very  large  and  the  composition  of  the  ores 
very  complicated.  This  is  shown  in  a  remarkable  manner  in 
the  following  two  analyses,  the  first  (1)  by  T.  L.  Phipson,  *  of  a 
specimen  from  an  unknown  locality,  the  second  (2)  by  Andrew  8. 
McCreath,t  of  a  specimen  from  the  Crimora  manganese  mine, 
Virginia,! 

■*  Chemical  News,  June,  1876. 

t  Amer.  Inst.  Mng.  Eng.,  Vol.  XII.,  1888-84,  p.  22. 

X  These  two  analyses  are  intended  to  show  the  chemical  nature  oi  certain  manganeaa 
oxides  and  not  their  commercial  yalae  in  large  shipments.  Analfses  for  the  latter  purpose  are 
given  in  the  succeeding  chapters,  in  the  descriptions  of  the  yarious  manganeee  regions  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 
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Analyses  of  manganese  oxides. 


1. 

2. 

Manganewe  peron;<4e  ,,,,,,..,.. .,... 

72.17 
6.20 

81. 70S 

Manganic  oxide 

Manganese  protoxide 

7.281 

Ferric  oxide ». 

0.90 

0.10 

trace 

0.04 

0.588 

Alumina 

0.896 

Yttria 

Cobalt  oxide ■„..„ 

0.854 

Nickel  oxide 

0.096 

Zinc  oxide 

0.623 

Lead  oxide. 

0.14 
0.01 
0.09 
trace 
0.15 
distinct  trace 
4.01 
0.68 
0.24 

0.70 

trace 
2.02 
8.20 
0.35 

Silica  and  rock  ) 
j                   4.00  i 

1.44 

Thallium  oxide 

Copper  oxide « ^ 

Bismuth  oxide 

Arsenic  oxide 

Indium  oxide •....«.... 

lime... 

0.880 

Baryta.. « 

Magnesia 

Potaah 

0.829 
0.630 

j  alkaliei* 
t       0.467 

Lithla 

Water.,.. 

3.405 

Carbonic  acid 

Phosphoric  acid 

0.171 

Silica „ 

Loss,  including  flourine 

2.132 

Total 

100.00 

lOO.OOU 

7  Geological,  Vol.  I.,  1890. 
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MANGAKESE  WITH   KITROGEN. 

M,  M.  Deville  and  Debray  *  have  shown  that  pyrolasite  or 
peroxide  of  manganese  contains  many  soluble  salts,  and  that  the 
mineral,  as  it  occurs  in  nature,  has  really  a  very  complex  consti- 
tution. By  heating  a  sample  of  pyrolusite  from  Giessen,  they 
obtained  appreciable  quantities  of  nitrogen  in  the  oxygen  that 
was  evolved.  Both  Scheele  and  Berzelius  had  previously  ob« 
served  that  nitrous  vapors  were  given  off  in  the  process  of 
obtaining  oxygen  from  pyrolusite,  but  they  had  not  investigated 
the  matter,  as  did  Deville  and  Debray.  The  latter,  following  up 
their  observations  on  the  vapor  from  the  peroxide,  digested  a 
part  of  the  mineral  in  distilled  water  and  obtained  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  calcium,  chlorides  of  sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium, 
and  nitrates  of  sodium  and  potassium.  The  presence  of  the 
nitrates  accounted  for  the  nitrogen  in  the  gases  that  were  derived 
from  the  mineral. 

Professor  H.  How  obtained  strong  acid  fumes  on  igniting 
manganese  from  the  Tenny  Cape  mine,  Nova  Scotia.f 

«  Comptes  BeDduB  Acad.  Sci.,  Vol.  I.,  1860,  p.  868. 

t  London,  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Phil.  Mag.,  Vol.  81,  p.  169. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  BATESVILLE  REGION  OF  ARKANSAS. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF  MANGANESE  IN   ARKANSAS. 

Manganese  ores  occur  in  two  different  parts  of  Arkansas^ 
one  in  the  Batesville  region,  mostly  in  Independence  and  Izard 
counties,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state;  the  other  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  state,  in  the  region  extending  from 
Pulaski  county  on  the  east  to  Polk  county  and  the  Indian 
Territory  border  on  west.  In  the  former  region  considerable 
mining  has  been  done;  in  the  latter  the  amount  of  work  has  been 
limited.  The  two  regions  approach,  in  their  nearest  parts, 
within  about  90  miles  of  each  other,  the  southern  extension  of 
the  Batesville  region  being  about  that  distance  northeast  of  the 
manganese  area  of  Pulaski  county,  while  it  is  over  150  miles 
northeast  of  the  manganese  area  of  Polk  county. 

The  ores  of  the  Batesville  region  occur  in  a  residual  clay, 
derived  from  the  decay  of  a  limestone  which  has  been  placed, 
chronologically,  by  Professor  Henry  8.  Williams,  in  a  position 
intermediate  between  the  Trenton  and  the  Niagara  horizons  of 
the  Silurian  section  of  New  York;  the  ores  of  southwestern 
Arkansas  occur  in  novaculite  (a  siliceous  rock)  which  is  in  all 
probability  of  Lower  Silurian  age,  but  of  somewhat  doubtful 
position  in  that  series.*  The  limestone  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  state  dips  in  gentle   monoclines  to  the  south  and  south westy 

•  GraptolftM  collected  up  to  the  present  time  (January,  1891),  by  Mr.  L.  S.  Griswold, 
of  this  Surrey,  in  rocks  associated  with  the  novaculite  hare  been  determined  by  Professor 
Henry  S.  Williams  and  by  Dr.  R.  R.  Gurley  as  mostly  of  Trenton  age,  though  those  from  ooe 
locality  were  determined  by  Dr.  Gurley  as  of  Calciferous  age.  See  the  forthcoming  report  by 
Mr.  Griiwold  on  the  noraculite  region,  Vol.  III.,  of  the  publications  of  this  Surrey  for  189f . 
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the  novacalite  of  the  soathern  part  of  the  state  is  greatl7 
disturbed  and  exists  in  a  series  of  east  and  west  folds.  Between 
the  two  areas,  there  is  a  great  series  of  Carboniferous  and  Lower 
Carboniferous  rocks,  occupying  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  River 
and  comprising  the  mass  of  the  Boston  Mountains  to  the  north. 
To  the  north  of  the  Batesville  region,  and  dipping  under  it,  is  a 
series  of  rocks  belonging  to  the  Calciferous  formation  of  the 
Lower  Silurian.  Both  manganese  regions  are  cut  off  on  the  east 
by  the  Tertiary,  Pleistocene  and  Recent  sediments  of  the 
Mississippi  valley. 

The  paleontology  of  the  manganese  regions  is  not  as  yet 
known  in  suflScient  detail  to  attempt  to  trace  out  the  relations  of 
the  two  ore-bearing  horizons,  but  the  wide  lithologic  difference 
between  the  limestone  from  which  the  ore  is  derived  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  and  the  novaculite,  composed  of 
almost  pure  silica,  which  contains  the  ore  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  state,  is  a  noteworthy  fact. 

The  manganese  ores  in  both  regions  are  in  the  forms  of  the 
various  oxides  of  the  metals.* 

PREVIOUS     GEOLOGIC    INVESTIGATIONS    IN    THE    BATESVILLE 

REGION. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  geologic  investigations  made  in 
Arkansas  previous  to  the  explorations  of  the  present  Survey, 
will  be  given  in  a  forthcoming  report  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Branner^ 
State  Geologist.  The  statements  made  below,  therefore,  are  in- 
tended only  as  a  brief  summary  of  the  principal  explorations  that 
have  heretofore  been  made  in  that  part  of  northeastern  Arkansas 
included  in  the  Batesville  manganese  region. 

Previous  to  the  present  investieralion  the  only  work  of  a 
geologic  nature  that  had  been  published  concerning  this  area 
was  that  of  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen,t  former  State  Geologist  of  Arkan- 
sas, and  his  assistant,  Edward  T.  Cox,  in  1858.  Analyses  and 
descriptions  of  the  manganese  ores  were  also  given  by  Dr.  Wm. 
Elderhorst,  chemist  of  the  Survey. 

*  For  farther  details,  see  description  of  each  region. 

t  First  Beport  of  a  Geelogical  Beconnoiasance  of  the  Northern  Coantiea  of  Arkansaf^ 
18S7-1808. 
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As  early  as  1884,  G.  W.  Featherstonhaugh,^' .X^Qited  States 
Geologist,  passed  from  Missouri  southward  througlT^hat  was 
then  the  Territory  of  Arkaosas,  to  Texas.  His  c(>otse  from 
Missouri  lay  from  Wayne  county,  in  the  southeasterir*'piBirt  of 
that  state,  across  the  St.  Francis  and  Black  Rivers  to  the  WMte 
Biver  valley,  and  thence  southwest  across  the  valley  of  the  Ar^ 
kansas  River,  He  describes  the  lead  and  zinc  ores  of  MissoU^r^ 
and  refers  to  the  occurrence  of  the  manganese  in  the  southeasterb* 
part  of  that  state.f  He  does  not,  however,  mention  the  existence' 
of  manganese  in  northern  Arkansas  and  it  is  probable  that  his 
route  lead  him  through  the  country  immediately  east  of  the  part 
of  the  state  containing  those  oTe».  At  that  early  date  the  exist- 
ence of  manganese  was  not  known  in  northern  Arkansas  and  the 
expedition  was  made  to  obtain  a  general  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  region  and  not  to  attempt  any  detailed  investigations. 

Owen,  in  his  .survey  already  referred  to,  described  the  oc- 
currence of  the  manganese  ore  in  several  localities  on  Lafferty 
Creek  in  the  western  part  of  Independence  couniy,|  and  his 
a8si>8aut,  Edward  T.  Cox,  describes  the  ore  on  the  Cason  property, 
three  miles  north  of  Bate8vi)le.§  No  detailed  investigations, 
however,  were  made  on  the  subject.  Their  observations  were 
confined  to  a  cursory  examination  of  the  region,  such  as  was  un- 
avoidable in  the  general  recounoiosance  of  tlie  state  made  by  that 
survey.  This  kind  of  work  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  a 
more  thorough  study  of  different  districts,  and  though  it  gave 
only  a  limited  amount  of  detail,  it  afiorded  a  general  idea  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  state. 

Owen  refers  the  manganese  ores  chiefly  to  the  "cavernous 
subcarboniferous  limestones,*'  ||  but  the  investigations  of  the  pre- 
sent survey  have  shown  that  the  ores  occur  in  a  residual  clay 
derived  trom  the  decay  of  a  Silurian  limestone.  This  formation 
contains  fossils  which  have  been  determined  by  Professor  Henry 

— -1-  I II       ■■    I II        11  -  -       I  _  .      I 

^Geological  Report  of  an  ExaminatioQ  made  in  1834  of  the  Elevated  CouDtrj  between 
%be  Missouri  aod  Red  RiTers.     Washington,  1835. 

t  Ibid.,  page  54. 

I  First  Report  of  a  Geological  Reconnoissance  of  the  Northern  Counties  of  Arkansas, 
I857-185S.  p.  39. 

I  Ibid.,  p.  221. 

I  I&id.,  p.  186. 
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S.  Williams,- of *CorDell  Dniversityy  as  beloDging  in  some  places 
to  the  Tret^itqn  and  in  others  to  the  Niagara  of  the  New  York 
section.  r/Xf/is  designated  in  the  present  report  as  the  St.  Clair 

limestone,* and   is  overlain  by    a  series  ef   cherts    and    lime- 

•  •  •  ^^ 

stones,  designated  as  the  Boone  chert.  The  latter  formation 
wa3.  fiso  included  by  Owen  in  his  Lower  Carboniferous 
iifieh,  and  the  examination  of  the  fossils  from  it  by  Prof. 
'  Williams  has  corroborated  its  Lower  Carboniferous  age.  The 
^  ''*ychert  series  caps  the  St.  Clair  limestone  throughout  the  region  in 
.  *  '*•  question,  and  loose  fragments  of  it  usually  cover  the  slopes  of 
the  latter  formation.  The  St.  Clair  limestone  has  also,  in  many 
places  throughout  the  manganese  region,  been  very  extensively 
decayed  aiid  the  overlying  chert  has  been  let  down  in  a  broken 
mass  on  top  of  the  residual  clay  and  ore,  often  completely 
obscuring  any  parts  of  the  original  limestone  that  may  have  been 
preserved.  Consequently,  the  fact  that  Owen  included  both  the 
chert  and  the  St.  Clair  limestone  together  as  Lower  Carbonifer- 
ous, is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  an  accidental  oversight  due 
to  his  hasty  trip.  Above  the  Boone  chert  are  a  series  of  shales^ 
sandstones  and  limestones,  including  the  Fayetteville  shales, 
Batesville  sandstone  and  other  formations  mentioned  later  on  in 
this  chapter,  which  were  correctly  determined  by  Owen  as  Lower 
Carboniferous. 

Below  the  St.  Clair  limestone,  occurs  a  massive  blue  lime- 
stone, the  Izard  limestone  of  this  report,  which  was  also  included 
both  by  Owen  and  Cox  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous;  but  its 
position  below  the  St.  Clair  limestone  now  makes  this  determin- 
ation untenable  and  proves  its  Silurian  age.  Well  preserved 
fossils  are  rare  in  this  formation,  and  to  this  is  probably  due  the 
determinations  of  Owen  and  Cox,  since,  in  an  examination  such 
as  they  made,  which  was  necessarily  of  a  hurried  and  general 
character,  they  were  compelled  to  draw  certain  conclusions  with- 
out the  assistance  of  local  details,  and  hence  the  possibility 
of  error.  Below  the  Izard  limestone,  Owen  describes  a  series  of 
magnesian  limestones,  sandstones,  *'calciferous  sandrocks'^  and 
<^herts,  which  were  determined  by  him  as  belonging  to  the  Lower 
Silurian.     This  correlation  has  been  corroborated  by  the   exam- 
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inations  of  Professor  Henry  S.  Williams  who  has  since  identified 
1  he  series  as  belonging  to  the  Calciferous  formation  of  the  Lower 
Silurian.*     (See  page  112) 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United 
States  from  1883  up  to  the  present  time  have  given  statistics  of 
production  of  Batesville  manganese  ores  and  brief  accounts  of 
the  operations  of  the  various  companies,  l.'he  first  of  these 
statements  was  written  by  Dr.  David  T.  Day  in  the  report  for 
1883-4,  and  since  then  they  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Jos.  D, 
Weeks. 

In  1886  Professor  F.  L.Harvey,  of  the  Arkansas  Industrial 
University  at  Fayetteviile,  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  The 
Minerals  and  Rocks  of  Arkansas.  In  it  he  states  the  existence 
of  pyrolusite,  braunite,  psilomelane  and  wad  in  Independence 
county,  but  gives  only  a  brief,  general  description  of  them. 

Beyond  the  work  already  mentioned,  little  or  no  further 
investigation  of  the  Batesville  region  has  been  published,  though 
many  short  accounts  of  the  manganese  ores  have  been  given  at 
different  times  in  various  periodicals  and  official  state  documents. 
In  addition,  numerous  private  reports  on  various  prop<»rties 
have  been  made  to  mining  companies,  but  have  necessarily 
been  confined  in  their  circulation.  The  most  extended  of  these 
was  that  made  in  1885  by  Mr.  John  Fulton,  of  Johnstown,  Penn- 
sylvania, to  the  Keystone  Iron  and  Manganese  Company. 

THE    POSITION   OF    THE   BATESVILLE   REGION. 

« 

The  manganese  region  of  northern  Arkansas,  as  shown  in 
the  map  accompanying  this  volume,  lies  in  the  northeast  part  of 
the  state  and  in  the  valley  of  the  White  River.  It  occupies 
the  northwest  part  of  Independence,  the  southeast  part  of  Izard, 
and  the  eastern  corner  of  Stone  counties.  It  is  situated  from 
three  to  twelve  miles  north  and  northwest  of  the  town  of  Bates- 
ville, and  has  long  been  known  as  the  Batesville  region.  This 
name  is  retained  here  not  only  because  the  town  is  the  largest  in 
that  part  of  the  state,  but,  as  a  shipping  point  and  as  a  source  of 
supply,  it  has  long  been  identified  with  the  manganese  industry. 

*  Thit  sabject  is  discussed  in  full  in  the  report  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Branner,  State  Geologist,  in 
Vol.  L  of  the  reports  of  the  Sarre j  for  1889. 
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The  manganese  area,  as  thus  defined,  is  about  seventeen 
milei)  long  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  its  longest  axis  being  on 
the  line  between  townships  14  and  15  north.  It  is  7  to  9  miles 
wide  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  the  widest  part  being  along 
the  valley  of  Polk  Bayou.  These  boundaries  include  about  122 
square  miles.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  manganese 
is  to  be  found  everywhere  in  this  area.  The  region  defined 
above  simply  represents  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  man- 
ganese occurs  at  varying  intervals.  The  ore  in  any  one  place 
may  or  may  tiot  be  in  paying  quantities,  as  will  be  hereafter 
explained. 

HISTORY   OF   MINING   IN   THE   BATESVILLE    REGION. 

iThe  existence  of  manganese  in  the  Batesville  region  has 
been  known  for  over  forty  years,  but  it  has  only  been  since  1881 
that  the  ore  has  been  mined  to  any  considerable  extent.  Col. 
Matt.  Martin,  of  Batesville,  was  the  first  to  discover  the  value 
of  this  ore,  and  between  1848  and  1850,  he  and  Mr.  M.  D.  Fields 
acquired  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  manganese  region.  This  was 
done  on  the  advice  of  Professor  Gerard  Troost,  who  was  then 
State  Geologist  of  Tennessee.  Col.  Martin  worked  some  of  these 
lands  to  a  limited  extent,  and  as  early  as  1850- 1852  shipped  small 
quantities  of  ore  to  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  One 
shipment  is  also  said  to  have  been  made  to  Liverpool,  where  it 
was  used  at  the  chlorine  works  of  Charles  Tenoant,  in  Glasgow. 
At  this  early  date,  however,  there  were  no  railways  in  the  state 
and  the  ore  could  be  brought  to  market  only  by  hauling  in 
wagons  to  the  White  River  or  Black  River,  and  shipping  by 
barge  to  the  desired  destination.  The  ore  mined  by  Col.  Martin 
was  taken  to  New  Orleans  in  barges  and  shipped  thence  by  sea. 

For  over  twenty-five  years  after  Col.  Martin's  first  ship- 
ments, occasional  small  quantities  of  manganese  were  mined  in 
the  Batesville  region.  The  ore  shipped  during  this  period  was 
mostly,  if  not  altogether,  used  for  chemical  purposes  and  not  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel,  which  today  consumers  the  whule  production 
of  Arkansas.  A  few  hundred  tons  would  probably  include  the 
total  quantity  produced  up  to  1868.     In  that  year  Mr.  Wm.  Ein- 
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«tein,  of  St.  Louis^  made  the  first  shipment  of  manganese  from 
Arkansas  for  steel  purposes.  It  was  sent  to  Messrs.  Schoenberger 
"and  Company,  Juniata  Iron  WorkS;  Pittsburgh  Pennsylvania. 
The  ore  was  shipped  by  barge  down  the  White  River,  thence  to 
the  Mississippi,  and  up  the  Ohio  to  its  destination.  The  total 
•quantity  amounted  to  ten  tons,  which  was  sold  at  Pittsburg  for 
^30.00  per  ton.  At  that  time,  however,  the  production  of  steel  in 
the  United  States  was  very  small  compared  with  its  present 
manufacture,  and  the  demand  for  manganese  was  correspondingly 
less  than  at  present. 

For  twelve  years  after  Mr.  Einstein's  shipment,  little  or  no 
mining  was  done  in  the  BatesviHe  region.  The  test  of  Mr.  Ein- 
stein's ore  is  said  to  have  proved  a  success,  but  the  comparatively 
«mall  demand  for  manganese  at  that  time  was  mostly  supplied 
from  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  foreign  sources.  Moreover,  there 
was  still  no  means  of  railway  transportation  in  the  state,  and  it 
was  not  until  1871-1872,  when  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain 
and  Southern  Railway  was  extended  south  from  the  Missouri 
line  to  Little  Rock,  that  shipping  facilities  were  obtained.  Even 
then,  Newport  was  the  nearest  railway  point,  and  it  was  thirty- 
five  to  forty  miles  distant  from  the  manganese  region.  The  ore 
had  to  be  shipped  by  barge  to  that  place  and  there  transferred 
to  cars.  It  was  not  until  1886,  when  the  Batesville  branch  line 
was  extended  to  the  manganese  region,  that  the  ore  could  be 
shipped  all  the  way  by  rail. 

In  1881,  Mr.  E.  H.  Woodward,  representing  the  Ferro-Man- 
ganese  Company,  started  operations  in  Arkansas.  Mr.  Wood- 
i^ard  had  already  become  identified  with  the  Georgia  manganese 
region,  and  was  well  known  in  all  the  other  manganese  localities  of 
the  Appalachian  Mountains.  He  bought  and  leased  tracts  of  land 
in  the  Batesville  region,  and  from  then  until  1887  mined  inter- 
mittently, shipping  altogether,  probably  about  five  thousand 
tons  or  more  of  ore.  A  large  part  of  this  came  from  the  South- 
ern, the  Turner,  the  Trent,  and  the  Montgomery  mines. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Woodward  began  his  operations,  the  de- 
mand for  manganese  for  use  in  steel  was  rapidly  increasing,  and 
the  output  of  his  mines,  representing  as  it  did,  the  first  systematic 
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production  of  manganese  in  the  Batesville  region,  found  a  ready- 
sale. 

In  October,  1885,  the  Keystone  Iron  and  Manganese 
Company,  of  Pennsylvania,  acquired  large  tracts  of  land  in  the 
Batesville  region.  They  commenced  operations  on  the  Southern 
Hill  and  have  worked  continuously  ever  since.  They  are  the 
largest  operators  in  the  region  and  have  probably  mined  over  a. 
half  of  the  ore  that  has  been  shipped  from  Arkansas.  Their 
total  production,  since  they  commenced  work  until  December  31^ 
1890,  basbeen  18,111  tons. 

Id  the  same  year  (1885)  the  St.  Louis  Manganese  Company, 
of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  was  organized  and  commenced  work  in 
the  region  north  of  Cushman,  and  elsewhere.  They  mined,  up  to 
September,  1890,  1,700  tons  of  ere.  About  the  same  time,  the 
Missouri  Furnace  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  acquired  manganese 
lands  in  the  Lafferty  Creek  district,  but  their  work  has  been 
limited.  The  total  output  up  to  September  1,  1890,  was  a  little 
over  500  tons.  Besides  these  companies,  others  commenced 
operations  at  or  near  the  same  time,  but  their  production  haa 
been  small.  Amoug  them  were  the  American  Manganese 
Company,  the  White  River  Manganese  Company,  the  Arkansas. 
Manganese  Company,  and  the  Blair  Mining  Company,  as  well 
as  others. 

The  extension,  in  1886,  of  the  Batesville  branch* of  the  St. 
Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway,  from  Newport  ^ 
through  Batesville,  to  Cushman,  has  greatly  facilitated  the  trans- 
portation of  the  manganese  ores,  and  has  opened  up  mining  local- 
ities which  would  otherwise  have  been  inaccessible.  In  1888,. 
Messrs.  Abbot  and  Ring,  of  Chicago,  opened  up  properties  on. 
Polk  Bayou.  Later,  the  firm  was  changed  to  Skinner  and  Ab- 
bot, and  in  1889  it  was  again  changed  to  John  B.  Skinner  and 
Company.  Mr.  Skinner  has  erected  a  large  washer  on  Sullivan 
Creek,  and  energetic  arrangements  are  now  being  made  for  the 
extensive  mining  and  treatment  of  the  manganese  ores  of  thai 
part  of  the  Batesville  region.  The  production  of  these  firma 
from  April  20,  1889,  to  June  26,  1890,  was  over  seven  hundred 
tons. 
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Besides  the  companies  already  mentioned^  occasional  ship-^ 
lents  of  manganese  ore  have  been  made  by  private  individualsi 
mong  whom  are  H.  M.  Hodge,  R.  B.  Case^  I.  N.  Reed^ 
.  P.  Montgomery,  John  W.  McDowell,  A.  A.  Steele,  Wm. 
Leves,  3,  B.  Gray,  Messrs.  Pritchett,  Russell,  Drake  and  others. 
*he8e  shipments,  however,  were  small  and  a  few  thousand  tona 
rould  cover  the  aggregate  amount. 

Correct  figures  of  the  total  amount  of  manganese  mined   in 

tie  Batesville  region  are  difficult  to  get,  except  since  the  time 

le  ore  has  been  shipped  by  rail.    The  records  of  the  ore  shipped 

y  barge  down  the  White  River,  before  the  railway  was  extended 

)  Batesville,  were  either  not  kept  at  all  or  have  been  lost.  .  It 

)  probable,  however,  that  the  total  amount  of  manganese  ship- 

ed   from   the   Batesville   region,    from  the   time  mining  was 

rst  begun,  until  December  31,  1890,  does  not  exceed  85,000 

ons  and  is  between  that  and  30,000  tons.     This    production  is 

mall  compared  with  that  of  Virginia  and  Georgia,  but  it  must 

e  remembered  that  the  latter  places  have  been  worked  for  a 

uch   longer  time  than  the  Batesville  region,  that  over  nine 

aths  of  this  production  was  mined  between  1881  and  1890,  and 

\tthe  Batesville  region  has  only  in  the  last  four  years  (1886- 

^0)  had  suitable  railway  facilities.  • 

THB   TOPOGRAPHY   OF   THE   BATESVILLE   REGION. 

Prominent  Features. — The  prominent  topographic  features 

3  Batesville  manganese  region  and  the  surroundiug  country^ 

e  Boston  Mountains,  forming  the  southern  barrier  of  the 

River  valley  and  running  northwest  and  southeast;  the 

1  ebert  region  running  parallel  to  them  on  the  north  side 

•iver ;  the  rolling  sandy  country  still  further  to  the  north  ; 

low  flat  woods   region,  which,  to  the  east,  cuts   oflF  the 

Dous  and  hilly  areas   very  'abruptly.     This   last  region 

hence  seventy  miles  or  more  to   the  Mississippi,  and 

3  the  westerly  extension  of  the  old  flood  plain  of  that 

on. — The  topography  of  the  mountainous  area  is  most 
dependent  on  the  geologic  structure  of  t^'^ 
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«nd  on  the  nature  of  the  different  rocks.  The  whole  region 
is  the  remnant  of  an  ancient  highland,  sloping  gently  to 
the  south  and  southwest,  at  angles  of  from  less  than  1^  to  3^^ 
and  occasionally  dipping  off  in  steeper  monoclines  at  angles  of  from 
10^  to  20^.  This  simple  topography  has,  however,  undergone 
^reat  change  under  the  denuding  influence  of  atmospheric  agen- 
cies. The  water  courses  have  cut  deep  channels,  which  have 
Steadily  increased  in  number  and  size  as  the  surface  exposed  to 
erosion  has  increased,  and,  as  a  result,  ^e  steep  ravines  of  parts 
of  Polk  Bayou,  Salado  and  Lafferty  Creeks  and  numerous  smaller 
streams  have  been  formed,  besides  the  wider  channel  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  White  River.  Subterranean  erosion  has  also 
had  its  influence  in  the  configuration  of  the  country  :  the  lime- 
stones in  many  parts  of  the  region  have  been  honeycombed  by 
caverns  and  underground  water  courses,  and  in  places  the  grad- 
ual leaching  away  of  the  limestones  has  let  down  the  overlying 
and  less  easily  attacked  strata,  causing  a  characteristic  topography 
which  will  be  described  more  fully  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  erosion,  the  region  now  presents  a 
series  of  rugged  hills  rising  800  to  1000  feet  above  the  sea  level 
and  400  to  600  feet  above  the  surrounding  drainage,  at  times 
showing  geurtly  undulating  slopes,  at  others  rising  up  in  conical 
peaks,  or  forming  flat^topped  hills,  in  which  the  remains  of  the 
former  continuous  table-land  structure  still  exist. 

Boston  Mountains, — The  Boston  Mountains  skirt  the  south 
side  of  the  White  River,  and,  in  the  region  south  of  Batesville, 
rise  from  500  to  600  feet  above  its  waters.  Sometimes  they  abut 
directly  on  it,  forming  steep  bluffs  in  which  the  gently  dipping 
rocks  are  clearly  defined,  aad  at  others  they  recede  from  it,  giv- 
ing room  for  email  areas  of  alluvium.  This  escarpment  repre- 
sents the  northern  face  ot  the  Boston  Mountains  and  is  the  most 
striking  feature  in  the  topography  of  the  country.  It  marks,  in 
a  general  way,  the  course  of  the  White  River  from  the  Missouri 
line,  in  Boone  county,  to  the  lowlands  of  the  Oil  Trough  Bottom 
and  Newport.  South  from  their  north  face,  the  mountains  slope 
off  much  more  gently  in  a  high,  flat  country  forming  the  southern 
part  of  Independence  county.  "V  ie wing  the  Boston  Mountains  from 
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tne  north,  they  loom  up  as  a  long,  flat-topped  range  of  remark- 
ably uniform  height  wooded  with  a  heavy  growth  of  oak  and 
pine. 

Chert  Region. — To  the  north  of  the  White  River,  the  gen- 
eral level  of  the  country  gradually  rises  into  an  area  of  rugged 
chert-capped  hills  reaching  from  100  to  400  feet  above  the 
surrounding  drainage.  This  is  a  barren  region,  strewn  with 
loose  fragments  of  chert  and  characterized  by  a  very  abrupt  and 
angular  topography.  In  its  northern  part,  erosion  has  cut 
through  the  chert,  and  th^underlying  limestones  and  sandstones 
have  been  exposed,  giving  rise  to  lUess  abrupt  topography,  and 
representing  the  region  where  manganese  occurs.  This  area  is 
characterized  by  long,  tortuous  ridges,  following  the  courses  of  the 
streams  and  by  rounded  knobs,  both  usually  capped  by  chert 
and  exposing  the  limestones  and  sandstones  on  their  lower  slopes. 
To  the  west,  the  chert-capped  hills  gradually  blend  into  the 
still  more  rugged  country  of  Marion  and  Baxter  counties;  to 
the  east,  they  are  abruptly  cut  off  by  the  low,  flat  area  of  the 
Black  River  bottom. 

Divide  of  the  Wldte  and  Strawberry  Rivers. — To  the  north  of 
the  chert  area,  the  general  level  of  the  country  still  continues  to  rise, 
though  the  region  is  not  so  rugged  as  that  to  the  south,  and,  there- 
fore, presents  a  less  imposing  appearance.  The  country  is  char- 
acterized by  undulating  hills  with  occasional  steeper  slopes,  and 
extends  thence  to  the  height  of  land  between  the  waters  of  the 
White  and  Strawberry  Rivers. 

Rivera,  springs  and  lakes, — The  whole  of  the  region  already 
described  is  well  watered  by  many  creeks,  all  draining  into 
the  White  River.  The  latter  is  navigable  up  to  Batesville  at 
almost  all  times  of  the  year,  and,  at  high  water,  it  can  be  navigated 
for  over  two  hundred  miles  above  that  town. 

Springs  are  very  numerous  in  the  limestone  region,  where 
they  gush  out  of  the  sides  of  the  hills,  often  in  sufficient  volume 
to  afford  water  power  for  grist-mills.  The  Big  Spring,  six  miles 
northwest  of  Batesville,  and  Luster's  Spring,  six  miles  west  of 
Batesville,  are  examples  of  such  water  powers.  Besides  these, 
many  smaller  springs   are   found,  such   as   Blowing  Cave  and 
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Phelps'  SpriDgSy  near  Casbman;  Cave  Spring,  on  Polk  Bayoti;  and 
innumerable  others.  Lakes  are  nowhere  found  in  the  highland 
region^  but  in  the  lowlands  to  the  east,  deep  sloughs  are  nu- 
merous. 

STBUGTUBE  OF  THE  BATE8VILLE   BEGION. 

Monocline. — The  general  structure  of  the  Batesville  region 
is  that  «)f  a  broad  monocline  dipping  at  low  angles,  averaging 
probably  less  than  one  degree,  to  the  south  and  southwest,  and 
finally  disappearing  under  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  central 
part  of  the  state.  Locally,  the  rocksYften  assume  a  position  dif- 
ferent from  this  general  striffture,  and  a  gentle  northeasterly  dip 
or  small,  low  anticlines  and  synclinesare  not  of  unfrequent  occur- 
rence. Such  disturbances,  however,  are  very  limited  in  their 
extent,  and  in  their  influence  on  the  general  features  of  the 
country.  Local  monoclines,  dipping  off  at  angles  of  from  5^  to 
20^,  to  the  south  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  are  often  per« 
sistent  for  considerable  distances  in  the  direction  of  the  strike  of 
the  rocks.  In  fact,  the  grand  monoclinal  structure  of  the  region 
may  be  said  to  be  made  up  of  th^se  local  monoclines  connected 
by  areas  of  more  gently  sloping  or  even  horizontal  strata. 

Faults. — Faults  have  been  observed  in  several  places  in  the 
region  under  discussion,  but  a  throw  greater  than  from  100  to 
250  feet  has  not  yet  been  observed.  A  line  of  weakness  appears 
to  exist  at  or  near  the  line  of  parting  between  the  Batesville 
sandstone  and  the  Boone  chert.  Sometimes  a  fault  occurs  at  this 
point,  and  at  other  times  there  is  an  abnormally  steep  dip  of  12°  to 
20^.  The  faults,  in  places,  blend  into  the  steep  dips,  and  the  latter 
seem  to  represent  simply  a  tendency  towards,  or  initial  stage  of 
the  former.  Sometimes,  as  on  the  lower  part  of  Polk  Bayou,  this 
line  of  weakness  is  represented  by  two  faults,  striking  at  low 
angles  to  each  other,  and  frequently  appearing  to  run  together 
again  a  short  distance  beyond. 

On  Polk  Bayou,  north  of  Batesville,  where  the  line  of  con- 
tact of  the  Batesville  sandstone  and  the  Boone  chert  crosses  the 
stream,  two  faults  are  observable,  about  a  half  a  mile  or  less 
apart  and  running,  probably,  in  a  general  east  and  west,  or  north- 
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^ast  and  southwest  direction.  In  the  more  southerly  one,  the 
level  of  the  top  of  the  Boone  chert  is  above  the  level  of  the  top 
t>f  the  Batesville  sandstone.  The  exact  amount  of  throw  here  is 
doubtful,  but  it  is  over  100  feet,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  bluffs  of 
the  bayou.  In  the  second  fault,  which  is  to  the  north  of  this 
t)ne,  the  central  part  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  is  on  a  level  with 
the  base  of  the  Boone  chert.  The  amount  of  the  throw  here  is 
nbout  65  feet.  The  accompanying  jBgure  shows  the  relation  of 
these  faults. 


Figara  2.    Section  ahowing  faults  on  Polk  Bayou. 

A.  BatesTille  sandstone. 

B.  Boone  chert. 

O.    St.  Clair  limestone. 

D.  Izard  limestone. 

E.  Saccharoidal  sandstone. 

Horizontal  scale:  1  inch— >{  mile,    vertical  scale  :  1  inch— 600  feet. 

At  the  Cason  manganese  mine,  a  little  over  a  mile  to  the 
northeast  of  the  Polk  Bayou  faulted  area,  there  is  another  fault, 
in  which  the  lower  part  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  is  on  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the  Batesville  sandstone.  The  amount  of  throw 
liere  is  over  200  feet  and,  probably,  not  less  than  250  feet.  The 
Cason  fault  runs  in  a  general  southwest  direction,  and  it 
seems  possible  that  it  is  the  continuation  of  one,  or  the  combi- 
nation of  both  of  the  Polk  Bayou  faults.  It  will  be  further 
mentioned  under  the  head  of  the  Cason  mine. 

To  the  east  and  west  of  the  faulted  areas  just  mentioned, 
the  line  of  weakness  has  not  yet  been  carefully  examined;  but 
steep  dips  and  areas  of  possible  faulting  have  been  seen  at  differ- 
ent points  along  it,  and  further  investigation  may  prove  it  to  be 
an  intermittent  series  of  steep  dips  occasionally  breaking  off  into 
local  &ults.  It  is  especially  possible  that  faults,  like  those  just 
described,  may  occur  on  Lafferty  Creek,  near  its  mouth,  and  oq  the 
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White  River,  between  Penter's  Bluff  and  the  month  of  Laffertjr 
Creek.  As  a  resnlt  of  the  ejcistence  of  this  line  of  weakness,  the* 
contact  of  the  Batesville  sandstone  and  the  underlying  shales  with 
the  Boone  chert,  is  often  marked  by  a  series  of  chert  ridges  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  faults,  or  to  the  strike  of  the- 
steep  dips,  and  rising  up  somewhat  abruptly  from  the  less  rugged 
area  of  the  sandstone  and  shales. 

THE  AGE  OF  THE   ROOKS  OF   THE   BATESYIJXE   REGION. 

The  rocks  of  the  Batesville  manganese  region  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  represent  formations  of  Silurian  and  Carbonifer- 
ous ages,  cut  off  abruptly  on  the  east  by  Teritary  and  Post« 
Teritary  deposits.  The  sequence  of  the  formations  of  the  Silurian 
and  Carboniferous  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  columnar  section.. 
The  paleontologic  determinations  on  which  the  divisions  in 
the  section  are  based  were  mad^  by  Professor  Henry  S.  Williams^ 
of  Cornell  University,  and  are  given  in  detail  by  Dr.  J.  C 
Branner,  State  Geologist,  in  Volume  I.  of  the  reports  of  the  Sur* 
vey  for  1889. 

The  lowermost  rocks  found  in  the  region  are  a  great  series 
of  sandstones,  sandy  limestones  and  more  or  le^dolomitic  lime- 
stones, considered  by  Dr.  Williams  to  represent  the  Calciferous 
group  of  the  Lower  Silurian.  They  border  the  manganese 
region  on  the  north  and  extend  thence  into  the  extreme  northern 
part  of  the  state.  Above  them  is  a  massive  blue  limestone  reach- 
ing a  maximum  thickness,  in  the  manganese  region,  of  over  280 
feet,  and  designated  as  the  Izard  limestone.  It  is  extensively 
developed  to  the  south  of  the  area  of  the  Calciferous  rocks.  Im- 
mediately overlying  this,  is  a  bed  of  highly  crystalline  limestone^ 
reaching  a  maximum  thickness  of  over  150  feet  and  designated 
as  the  St.  Clair  limestone.  This  formation  is  the  source  of  the 
manganese  ores  in  the  Batesville  region,  as  will  be  explained 
more  fully  in  chapter  VIII.,  and  is  extensively  developed  through- 
out the  manganese  area.  It  contains  a  fauna  which  has  been  deter- 
mined by  Dr.  Williams  as  belonging,  in  some  places,  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  Lower  Silurian  age,  corresponding  to  the  Trenton 
limestone  of  the  New  York  section,  and    in  others  to  an   epoch 
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intermediate  between  the  Trenton  and  the  Niagara.  Fossils 
collected  on  Polk  Bayou,  four  miles  north  of  Batesville, 
have  been  determined  by  him  as  undoubted  Trenton  forms; 
while  fossils  from  St.  Clair  Springs,  eight  miles  northeast  of 
Batesvillei  and  from  elsewhere  in  the  country  to  the  west,  are 
considered  by  him  to  be  intermediate  between  those  of  the 
Trenton  and  Niagara.  The  bed  appears  to  be  oontinuouSi  and 
Dr.  Williams  places  it,  chronologically,  in  the  latter  intermediate 
position. 

Overlying  this  Silurian  terrane,  is  a  bed  of  yellow,  brown 
or  ^ray  earthy  sandstone,  often  containing  green  or  black  shaly 
layers,  and  sometimes  merging  into  beds  of  the  same  material. 
It  is  frequently  much  stained  by  iron  and  sometimes  contains 
small  flat  ferruginous  concretions.  This  deposit  is  of  very  ir- 
regular distribution,  sometimes  being  entirely  absent  and  at 
other  times  reaching  a  thickness  of  thirty-or  forty  feet.  It  is  de- 
veloped on  a  much  larger  scale  in  Stone  county  and  the  country  to 
the  we.4,  than  in  the  Batesville  region,  and  is  described  under 
the  name  of  Sylaraore  sandstone,  by  Dr.  Bnnner  in  the  report 
referred  to,  and  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Hopkins.*  It  is  supposed  by  Dr. 
Williams  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  "Black  shale*'  of  Tennessee 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Missis^iippi  basin  (See  Dr.  Branner's  report). 
It  will  be  further  mentioned  under  the  deHcription  of  the  St. 
Clair  limestone. 

Above  this  formation  comes  a  series  of  Lower  Carboniferous 
rocks  capped  by  the  Millstone  grit.  They  aggregate,  including 
the  Millstone  grit,  probably  over  1,300  feet  and  compose  the 
Boston  Mountains,  f  as  well  as  part  of  the  country  lying  to  the 
north  of  the  mountains.  The  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  are 
named  the  "Mississippian  series'*  by  Dr.  Williams,  and  are 
divided  by  him  into  three  groups,  which,  in  ascending  order, 
are  the  Chouteau,  the  Osage,  and  the  Genevieve  or  Boston. 
The    Chouteau,   as    thus    defined,    represents    the    lowermost 

«  Report  on  Marbles  and  Other  Limestonea,  Vol.  IV.,  of  the  publioatioDs  of  the  Surrey  for 
1890. 

t  These  remarks  refer  only  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  Boston  Mountains,  extending  from 
the  eastern  borders  uf  Stooeand  Cleburne  counties  to  Oil  Trough  Bottom  and  the  lowlands  of 
Newport. 
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^roop  of  the  Mississippiao,  and  is  not  developed,  so  far  as  yet 
known,  in  northern  Arkansas,  unless  it  be  by  the  Sylamore  sand- 
stone just  mentioned.  In  Missouri  it  includes  the  ''Chouteau 
limestone/'  the  ''Vermicular  sandstone  and  shales/'  and  the 
'"lithographic  limestone''.  The  overlying  Osage  group,  which 
includes  the  '^Burlington"  and  "Keokuk"  groups,  is  represented 
in  the  Batesville  region  by  the  Boone  chert,  the  Fayetteville 
«hale  and  the  Batesville  sandstone.  The  Boone  chert  is  the 
lowest  member  of  this  group,  and  includes  a  series  of  interbedded 
-cherts  and  limestones.  Dr.  Williams,*  in  speaking  of  the  age 
of  this  chert  horizon,  says,  "Btratigraphically,-  it  appears  to  be 
the  equivalent  of  the  Tennessee  Siliceous  group,  and  of  the  Eq- 
crinital  and  Archimedes  limestones  of  the  Missouri  classification. 
Paleontologically,  it  includes  the  Burlingtoa  limestone  of  Iowa, 
and  the  Lower  Archimedes  or  Keokuk  limestone  of  Hall." 

The  Boone  chert'  comprises  the  broken  country  rising  up 
three  miles  north  of  Batesville  and  running  off  thence  west  and 
northwest  in  a  range  of  rugged  hills,  in  the  general  direction  of 
the  White  River.  Above  the  Boone  chert,  is  the  Fayetteville 
shale,  which  appears  ou  the  surface  along  the  southern  border  of 
the  chert  area.  It  is  especially  well  developed  east  of  Batesville, 
in  Independence  county,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Moorefield  and 
Sulphur  Rock.  The  Batesville  sandstone,  which  forms  the 
tippermost  member  of  the  Osage  group,  extends  from  north  of 
Batesville  southward,  through  that  town,  across  the  White  River 
valley,  and  fioally  disappears  at  the  foot  of  the  Boston  Mountains 
Tinder  the  member;^  of  the  Boston  group. 

The  Boston  group  includes  the  series  of  shales,  limestones 
and  sandstones  reaching  from  the  top  of  the  Batesville  sandstone 
to  the  base  of  the  Millstone  grit,  and  representing  the  upper  part 
of  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  or  Mississippian  of  Dr.  Williams' 
classification.  The  name  Boston  group  has  been  applied  by  Dr. 
Branner  from  the  fact  that  these  formations  comprise  the  mass  of 
the  Boston  Mountains. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  volume    to  treat    all    the 

*  See  report  bj  Dr.  J.  C.  Branner,  Stale  Geologist,  Volume  I.  of  the  publications  of  the 
Burrey  for  1889. 
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members  of  the  large  series  of  Lower  Carboniferous  and  Calcic 
ferous  rocks  of  the  Batesville  region  in  full,  but  only  to  the  ex^ 
tent  to  which  they  are  connected  with  the  occurrence  of 
manganese  ores.  The  St.  Clair  limestone,  the  overlying 
Boone  chert,  and  the  underlying  Izard  limestone  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  occurrence  of  these  ores,  and 
and  will  be  treated  in  detail.  In  order,  however,  that  the  rela- 
tion of  these  formations  to  the  overlying  and  underlying  rocks, 
may  be  better  understood,  a  short  summary  of  the  latter  will  be- 
given  later  in  this  chapter.* 

THE   CALCIFEBOUS   FORMATION. 

Nature  of  the  Calciferous  rocks. — As  already  stated,  the- 
oldest  rocks  in  the  Batesville  region  are  a  large  series  of  sand- 
stones, sandy  limestones  and  limestones  of  a  more  or  less  mag- 
nesian  nature.  Fossils  are  sometimes  found  in  the  limestones,, 
but  most  of  them  are  badly  preserved  and  generally  in  the  form^ 
of  calcite  casts.  The  rocks  are  supposed,  howeveri  by  Dr.  H.. 
S.  Williams  to  belong  to  the  Calciferous  formation  of  the  Lower 
Silurian,  and  are  designated  as  such  on  the  map  accompanying 
this  volume.  The  larger  part  of  them  remain  to  be  studied ;. 
only  the  upper  members  have  yet  been  carefully  examined, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  series  is,  as  yet,  undetermined.  Below 
them,  and  exposed  to  the  north  of  them,  is  a  series  of  rocka 
which,  according  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Branner,  con- 
sist mostly  of  dolomites,  cherts  and  quartzites.  These  run. 
theuce  northward  into  Missouri. 

The  Calciferous  series  consists  of  alternating  calcareous  and 
arenaceous  deposits,  varying  from  comparatively  pure  limestones, 
through  various  stages  of  sandiness  to  comparatively  pure  sand- 
stones. The  limestones  are  massive  and  vary  from  gray  to  brown 
in  color,  from  hard  to  soft  in  consistency,  and  are  generally 
more  or  less  magnesian.  The  sand  frequently  found  in  them  is 
in  the  form  of  transparent  grains,  varying  from  very  fine  to  com- 

<■  For  farther  details  of  the  Lower  Carboniferoas  rocks  of  northern  Arkansas,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  report  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Branner,  State  Geologist,  in  Vol.  I.,  of  the  pablicationt  of 
the  Survey  for  1889,  and  to  the  report  of  Professor  F.  W.  Simonds  on  Washington  ooanty  ilk 
Vol.  IV.,  of  the  publications  of  1888. 
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paratively  coarse.  The  nandstoDes  are  composed  of  white  or 
transparent  grains  varying  in  size  in  the  same  way  as  the  sand  in 
the  limestones.  Sometimes  these  beds  are  soft,  and  readily 
xlisintegrate,  on  exposure,  into  a  white  taud.  At  other  times 
they  are  much  harder  and  gradually  merge  into  quartzite,  Fre- 
tjuently  quartzite  occurs  as  an  interst ratified  bed,  though 
elsewhere  it  is  found  iu  irregular  masses,  enclosed  by  the  softer 
sandstone,  and  blending  into  it  both  laterally  and  vertically. 
Iron  pyrites  is  a  frequent  constituent  of  many  of  the  beds, 
and  the  brown  hematite  ores  of  the  country  about  Smithville 
and  Powhatan  belong  in  the  rocks  of  this  series. 

The  section  of  the  Southern  mine  welL — At  the  Southern 
mine,  near  Cushman,  in  Independence  couuty,  the  lower  1,750 
feet  of  a  well  boring  2,040  feet  deep  passed  through  rocKs  of 
the  nature  described,*  but  did  not  reach  the  underlying  cherts* 
This^  boring  gives  the  most  detailed  information,  as  regards  the 
sequence  of  the  strata  it  passed  through,  that  is  at  present  ob- 
tainable. Samples  were  saved  wherever  the  nature  of  the  rock 
•changed  during  the  f)oring  and  were  carefully  labelled.  By  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  S.  R.  K^nne«ly,  Superintendent  o\  the  mine, 
the  Survey  was  enabled  to  exitnine  them  and  compile  theac^om- 
panying  columnar  section.  The  strati  either  lie  horizontally  or 
<lip  at  very  low  angles,  so  that  the  thickness  obtained  from  the 
boring  very  closely  represents  the  actual  thickness  of  the  beds. 
The  samples  were  in  the  form  of  powder  or  sand,  such  as  is 
brought  up  in  the  "slimes"  of  an  ordinary  punch  drill,  and  there- 
fore the  exact  structure  of  each  member,  and  in  certain  cases  the 
relative  proportions  of  sand  and  limestone,  are  sometimes  a  little 
doubtful.  But  generally  a  few  pieces  were  found  in  each  sample 
«uflScientIy  characteristic  t )  show,  with  the  help  of  a  lens,  the 
physical  character  of  the  rock.  Some  of  the  upper  rocks  passed 
through  in  the  boring  have  also  been  examined  in   the  field,  and 


^  The  limits  of  the  Ciiiciferous  formation  in  the  region  in  question  have  not  yet  been 
"determined,  and,  coosequenrly,  it  is  uncertain  whtither  aU  the  rocks  passed  through  in  the 
iower  part  of  the  S  aithern  mine  well  are  to  be  iocluded  in  this  formation,  or  whether  some  are 
•till  older.  Therefore  no  attempt  at  a  division  is  made  here,  and  the  accompanying  well  sec- 
tion is  given  simply  to  lllustratA  the  nature  of  rocks  which  it  passed  through  and  not  with  the 
Intention  of  necessarily  grouping  them  together. 
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thus    further    information    has    been  obtained  regarding  their 
nature. 

1.  The  well  boring  was  started  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and 
the  first  fifty  feet  that  were  passed  through  consisted  of  frag- 
ments of  chert  and  limeslone  buried  in  residual  clay. 

2.  Below  this  dt- trital  deposit  is  a  thickness  of  240  feet  of 
the  Izard  limestone.  This  formation  will  be  described  later  in 
this  chapter. 

3.  At  the  h^ae  of  the  Izard  limestone,  is  a  bed  of  sandy 
limestone,  10  feet  thick.  This  represents  the  transition  between  ^ 
the  limestone  and  the  underlying  saccharoidal  sandstone.  These 
two  beds  rarely  come  together  in  sharp  contact,  but  are  almost 
always  separated  by  this  transitional  stratum.  It  is  frequently 
seen  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  and  is  composed  of  massive  blue 
limestone,  becoming  more  and  more  sandy  as  it  approaches  the 
sandstone,  and  varying  from  two  to  ten  feet  in  thickness* 
Sometimes  thin  layers  of  pure  limestone  and  of  pure  sandstone 
occur  in  this  stratum,  but  modt  of  it  is  simply  a  more  or  less  even 
mixture  of  sandy  limestone.  In  tlie  Izard  limestone,  just  above 
lis  contact  with  this  b^d,  there  are  frequently  found  concretion- 
ary masses  of  hard  gray  chert,  three  to  eight  inches  in  diameter. 
They  have  an  oval  shape,  a  distinct  concentric  structure,  a  marked 
conchoidal  fracture  and  a  vitreous  lustre. 

4.  Immediately  below  the  transitional  bed  just  described, 
is  a  friable,  white  saccharoidal  sandstone  125  feet  thick. 
This  crumbles  very  readily  on  exposure  into  a  loose  fine  sand. 
Sometimes  strata  of  a  very  characteristic  light,  watery-green 
color,  and  of  the  same  sandy  consistency  are  interbedded  with 
it.  These  doubtless  owe  their  color  to  the  presence  of  pro- 
to-salts  of  iron,  since,  on  an  exposed  surface,  the  green  color 
changes  to  a  yellow  or  brown  and  the  rock  becomes  coated  with 
a  ferruginous  crust  from  an  eighth  to  one  inch  in  thickness ; 
while  inside  this  covering,  the  original  green  color  remains*^ 
Iron  pyrites,  in  disseminated  crystals  and  nests  of  crystals,  is  a 
frequent  constituent  of  the  bed,  and  on  an  exposed  surface  it  also 
is  oxidized  and  shows  itself  in  rusty  blotches  on  the  rock.. 
Though  the  normal  color  of  the  sandstone  is  white,  this  rusty 
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staiD  is  very  characteristic  in  many  places,  and  it  is  rare  that 
any  large  areas  of  the  bed  are  seen  without  being  partly  discol- 
ored on  the  surface.  The  stain  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 
bedding  planes;  and  in  many  creek  bluffs  ferruginous  springs 
issue  from  these  lines  and  cover  the  surface  of  the  rock  with  a 
rusty  coating  of  hydrous  peroxide  of  iron. 

This  sandstone  occurs  in  strata  of  different  thicknesses 
varying  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet.  Falsebedding  is 
of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and,  in  many  places,  layers  of  false- 
bedded  sandstone  are  interbedded  with  lavers  of  the  same  rock 
horizoutally  bedded.  Ripple  marks  are  also  of  frequent  occur^ 
rence  on  the  bedding  planes  of  the  rock. 

The  rock,  as  a  whole,  is  of  uniforni  structure,  though  some 
of  the  strata  approach  a  quarfzite  in  form,  and  are  harder  than 
others,  thus  causing  the  weathered  surface  to  show  protruding 
and  receding  lines.  In  many  places  the  whole  mass  of  the  rock 
is  cut  up  by  a  net- work  of  seams  of  white  quartz  from  an  eighth 
to  a  half  inch  in  thickness.  Where  such  an  occurrence  is 
exposed  to  weathering,  the  sandstone  disintegrates  much  faster 
than  the  quartz  and  the  latter  protrudes  from  the  rock,  giving  it 
a  honey-combed  appearance. 

The  saccharoidal  *  sandstone  is  eroded  in  a  very  irregular 
and  very  characteristic  manner.  The  accompanying  figure  repre- 
sents a  weathered  surface  on  the  east  side  of  Polk  Bayou,  ten 
miles  north  of  Batesville.     It  is  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  near  the 


Figure  4.    Section  showing  the  eroiion  of  the  saccharoidal  sandstone. 
Horizontal  and  vertical  scale:  1  inch=-=^30  feet. 

bed  of  a  small  creek  channel.     The  table-shaped  mass  rising  up 
on  the    left  hand   shows   the  layers  of  false-bedded   sandstone. 


^■The  term  saccharoidal  is  used  b«re  simply  to  designate  the  nature  of  the  Fandstone  ia 
question,  and  not  with  any  intention  of  correlating  it  with  the  Saccharoidal  sandstone  of  the 
Miasouri  classification.  The  geologic  relations  of  the  two  formations  have  not  }et  been  de- 
termined. 
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On  the  Batesville  and  Powhattao  road,  twenty  miles  northeast 
of  Batesville^  the  sandstone  underlies  a  gently  rolling  country, 
andy  at  frequent  intervals^  its  eroded  surface  protrudes  through 
the  sandy  soil  in  the  form  of  low  knobs  and  mushroom-shaped 
bosses. 

Below  this  sandstone  is  a  series  shown  in  the  well  section 
to  be  45  feet  thick,  and  composed  of  thin  beds  of  sandstone  and 
limestone.  The  bandbtone  is  sometimes  of  the  soft,  pulverulent 
variety  just  described,  but  is  usually  much  harder,  and  often  oc- 
curs in  the  form  of  a  quartzite,  in  which  the  separate  grains  of 
sand  have  sometimes  been  almost  entirely  obscured.  Such  rock 
often  caps  small  hills,  and  some  of  it  very  much  resembles  the 
chert  of  the  country  to  the  south,  lying,  as  it  does,  in  rough, 
broken,  angular  fragments  on  the  hilltops  and  slopes.  The 
conversion  of  the  sandstone  to  quartzite  has  taken  place  very  ir- 
regularly, and  the  two  rocks  blend  into  each  other  both  laterally 
and  vertically.  Frequently  irregularly  shaped  masses  of  sand- 
stone are  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  quartzite,  and,  conversely, 
masses  of  quartzite  are  often  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  soft  sand- 
stone. Such  phenomena  as  these  evidently  point  to  the  local 
formation  of  hydrous  silicic  acid  in  the  interior  of  the  sandstone 
beds,  though  the  chemical  processes  by  which  this  has  been 
brought  about  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  studied  to  satisfac- 
torily explain  such  occurrences.  Frequently,  also,  nodular 
masses  of  chert,  one  to  ten  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  gray  or  black 
color,  with  a  distinct  concretionary  structure  and  a  conchoidal 
fracture,  are  found  in  the  sandstone  strata.  The  limestone  strata 
are  of  a  lighter  dark  gray  color,  massive,  or,  rarely,  semi-crystal- 
line and  often  of  a  slaty  structure,  splitting  into  slabs  from  a  half 
inch  to  three  inches  in  thickness. 

The  remaining  rocks  passed  through  in  the  well   boring   at 
the  Southern  mine  have  net  been  sufficiently  studied  in  the  field, 
to  afford  further   details  than   have  already  been  given  on  the 
columnar  section. 

THE  IZARD  OR  BLUE  LIMESTONE. 

Name. — The  name  Izard  has  been  applied  to  this  formation 
by  Dr.  J.  C.  Branner,  State  Geologist,  on  account  of  its  extensive 
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developmeDt  in  the  southeastera  part  of  Izard  coanty.  Id 
Penter's  Bluff,  ou  the  White  River,  in  this  coanty,  it  reaches  a. 
thickness  of  280  feet  (barometric  measurement),  which  is  the 
maximum  observed  for  it  in  the  manganese  region. 

Nature  of  the  Izard  limestone. — The  limestone  is  a  massive^ 
blue  or  grayish-blue  rock,  sometimes,  though  rarely,  assuming  a 
finely  granular  semi-crystalline  structure.  The  weathered  sur^ 
face  frequently  shows  very  irregular  spots  and  lenticular  seama 
of  a  buff-colored  earthy  appearance,  varying  from  one  sixteenth 
to  one  half  inch  in  thickness,  and  very  much  like  some  of  those- 
seen  in  the  Lower  Silurian  limestones  of  Virginia. 

Lithographic  stone  in  the  Izard  limestone. — Near  the  top   ot 
the  Izard  limestone,  are  frequently  found  strata  of  a  cream-oolortsd 
or  of  a  dark  watery-blue  limestone,  witha  smooth,  even, compact 
structure  and  a  conchoidal  fracture.     These  vary  from  1  to  4  feet : 
in  thickness  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  strata  of  the 
ordinary  limestone.     Often  the  creamy  and  dark  colors  blend  into* 
each  other  in  horizontal  layers,  forming  a  beautifully  banded 
rock.     Such  a  material  has  been  worked   for  lithographic  stone 
in  several  places,  especially  at  Dr.  Warden's  quarry,  on  Lafferty 
Creek.     It  is  also  seen   in   the   Izard   limestone   on  Penter'a 
Bluff,  and  in  places  on  the  divide  between  Polk  Bayou  aud  Sul* 
livan  Creek.     The  objection  to   the  rock  for  lithographic   par- 
poses  is  that  it  contains  veins  of  white  crystalline  calcite,  varying 
from  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  paper  to   one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  or  more,  which  often  pierce  it  in  all   directions  and   render- 
it   unsuitable   for  the   finer  classes   of  lithographic   work.     In 
places,    however,  small   masses  cau  be  obtained  which  are    free 
from  such  imperfections,  and  possibly,  further  explorations  may 
develop  localities  where  larger  pieces  can  be  gotten. 

Caves  in  the  Izard  limestone. — Caves  fire  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  this  formation,  and,  although  not  of  very  great  size,  are 
very  numerous  and  often  run  far  back  into  the  hills,  forming  a 
series  of  chambers  connected  by  narrow  passages.  Stalactites 
and  stalagmites  are  sometimes  seen. 

Thickness  of  the  Izard  limestone. — In  a  general  way,  the  Izardi 
limestone  is  thicker  in  the  western  part  of  the  area  represented  in 
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the  map  than  in  the  eastern  part,  though  for  short  distances  this 
rule  will  not  always  hold,  as  the  thickness  is  very  variable,  even 
over  limited  areas.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  greatest 
thickness  is  iu  Penter's  Bluff,  where  the  Izard  limestone  forma 
the  lower  280  feet  of  an  almost  vertical  cliff  rising  485  feet  above 
the  White  River.  As  it  is  still  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  it 
probably  has  a  greater  thickness.  To  the  northeast  of  Penter's 
Bluff,  it  is  exposed  in  numerous  other  bluffs  on  East  and  West 
Lafferty  Creeks.  On  Lee's  Mountain,  in  township  15  N.,  8  W.y 
section  7,  its  thickness  is  240  feet,  and  in  the  well  boring  at  the 
Southern  mine,  near  Cushman,  a  similar  thickness  was  founds 
The  bed  does  not,  however,  preserve  such  a  development 
throughout  this  area,  and  sometimes  it  is  probably  less  than  half 
this  thickness.  On  Polk  Bayou,  two  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
Sullivan  Creek,  and  some  ten  miles,  in  an  air  line,  east  by  south 
from  Penter's  Bluff,  it  has  a  thickness  of  only  150  feet,  this 
measurement  having  been  taken  from  the  base  of  a  small 
exposure  of  St.  Clair  limestone  on  top  of  the  hill,  to  the  sand- 
stone, which  underlies  the  Izard  limestone,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  Still  further  east,  in  the  region  of  the  lower  part  of  Dota 
Creek  and  of  Walnut  Grove,  *  the  Izard  limestone  is  probably 
as  thin,  if  not  thinner,  than  at  the  laet  mentioned  locality;  but 
as  the  hills  here  are  largely  covered  with  gravel,  and  are  much 
lower  than  to  the  west,  the  exact  amount  of  change  is  uncertain. 

To  the  west  of  Penter's  Blufif,  beyond  the  western  limit    of 
the  map,  the  Izard  limestone  has  been  found  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Hop- 
kins,t  of  this  Survey,  to  gradually  thin  out,  just  as  it  does  to  the 
east,  but  probably  less  rapidly. 

Fossils  in  the  Izard  limestone. — Fossils  are  occasionally 
found  in  the  Izard  limestone,  but  they  are  usually  very  im- 
perfect and  occur  as  calcite  casts  of  the  original  remains. 
The  overlying  St,  Clair  limestone,  however,  has  been  defi- 
nitely determined  by  Dr.  H.  8.  Williams,  as  belonging  to  a 

^  Walnut  Grove  is  not  included  on  the  map  uccompanying  this  volume,  but  it  lies  sir 
miles  east  of  Ci>DvenieDce  post  office. 

t  See  report  by  Mr.  Hopkins  on  Marbles  and  Other  Limestones,  Vol.  IV.,  of  the  publi> 
cations  of  the  SarTey  for  1890. 
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horizon  between  that  of  the  Trenton  and  that  of  the  Niagara 
of  the  New  York  section,  and,  therefore,  the  Izard  limestone 
H^annot  belong  above  this  horizon.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
underlain  by  Calciferous  rock.  Whether  it  should  be  in- 
cluded, however,  with  either  the  underlying  or  overlying 
formations,  or  whether  it  marks  a  distinctive  horizon,  is  as 
jet  uncertain. 

Contact  of  Izard  and  St.  Clair  limestones. — At  the  contact 
of  the  St.  Clair  and  Izard  limestones,  the  latter  generally 
shows  a  tendency  towards,  or  an  initial  stage  of  the  same 
crystalline  structure  as  is  well  developed  in  the  former.  This 
becomes  apparent  by  the  presence  of  transpafent  calcite 
crystals  scattered  through  the  massive  rock.  These,  though 
very  numerous  near  the  contact  line,  rapidly  decrease  with 
•an  increase  of  distance  from  that  line.  Such  occurrences  are 
not  confined  to  isolated  localities,  but  wherever  the  contact  of 
the  two  rocks  is  seen,  this  tendency  of  the  massive  rock 
towards  crystallization  is  very  apparent,  and  seems  to  show 
that  the  same  agency  that  enfibled  the  St.  Clair  limestone 
to  crystallize,  also  acted,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  on  the 
Izard  limestone. 

THE    ST.    CLAIR   LIMESTONE. 

The  St.  Clair  limestone  will  be  treated  under  the  dis- 
<5U88ion  of  the  manganese  ores  of  the  Batesville  region. 
Mention  of  it  here  is  confined  to  its  general  character  and 
its  relation  to  the  underlying  and  overlying  formations. 

Name. — The  name  St.  Clair  is  taken  from  St.  Clair 
Spring,  which  is  on  the  Batesville  and  Hickory  Valley  wagon 
road,  eight  miles  northeast  of  the  former  place.  The  spring 
is  a  well  known  locality,  and  the  name  is  used  here  as  the 
bed  is  the  only  limestone  in  the  neighborhood  and  cannot 
be  confused  with  any  other.  Elsewhere  it  is  usually  exposed 
with  the  underlying  or  overlying  limestones,  and  therefore 
the  use  of  the  name  of  any  such  place  might  give  rise  to 
"Confusion. 

Composition  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone, — The  formation  con- 
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Bists  of  a  granular  crystalline  limestone  of  light  gray,  pink, 
chocolate-brown  or  parplish-black  color.  It  has  a  maximum 
thickness  ot  over  ]  50  feet  in  the  manganese  region.  It  contains 
nodules  and  interbedded  layers  of  oxides  of  manganese,  and 
is  the  source  of  the  manganese  ores  as  they  are  now  found  in  a 
residual  clay.  It  sometimes,  also,  contains  strata  of  an  earthy, 
red,  argillaceous  or  siliceous  material,  showing  the  presence 
of  more  or  less  manganese  and  iron,  as  well  as  strata  ot 
sandstone. 

To  the  east  of  the  manganese  region,  in  the  country 
along  the  south  fork  of  Dota  Creek,  the  St.  Clair  limestone- 
thins  out,  and  finally  disappears  altogether,  or  is  repre- 
sented only  by  a  very  thin  stratum,  which  is  almost  invariably 
covered  up  by  loose  chert  from  above. 

The  work  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Hopkins,  *  in  the  area  to  the  westr 
of  the  manganese  region,  has  shown  that  there  also  the  St.. 
Clair  limestone  thins  out  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Izard 
limestone,  already  described.  Consequently  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  part  of  the  Silurian  terrane  of  northern  Arkansas 
comprised  in  the  Izard  and  St.  Clair  limestones,  reaches  ita 
maximum  development  in  the  Batesville  region,  especially 
in  the  Lafferty  Creek  basin  and  the  country  immediately 
west  of  it. 

Fossils  in  the  St.  Clair  limestone. — Fossils  from  this  forma- 
tion have  been  determined  by  Dr.  H.  S.  Williams  as  belong- 
ing, in  some  places,  to  the  Trenton  and  in  others  to  a  horizoi^ 
between  the  Trenton  and  Niagara  of  the  New  York  section. 
(See  page  114)«  la  view  of  this  fact,  and  also  the  fact  that  the 
overlying  Boone  chert  has  been  determined  as  of  Lower 
Carboniferous  age,  the  possibility  of  an  unconformity  be- 
tween the  two  horizons  might  be  expected.  None  such 
has,  however,  been  observed  in  the  manganese  region;  but 
Dr.  Williams  cites  facts  observed  in  Boone  county,  iu  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  state,  by  W.  P.  Jenney,  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  as  suggesting  an  uncon- 

^  Ste  report  on  arbl«  and  other  limeetones,  Vol..  IV.,  of  the  publications  of  the  Sur^ 
>ej  for  1890. 
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formity  beivv^een  the  Silarian  aod  the  Carboniferoas  of  that 
area.* 

Contact  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  and  the  Boone  chert. — The 
contact  of  the  St.  Clair  limestoQe  and  Booae  chert  is  rarely 
seen  in  the  Batesville  region,  as  it  is  asaally  covered  by 
broken  chert.  Where  it  occurs,  however,  the  St.  Clair  lime- 
stone sometimes  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  chert,  and 
at  other  times  there  is  an  intermediate  earthy,  siliceoas  de- 
posit, varying  from  one  foot  to  probably  thirty  or  forty  feet  in 
thickness.  In  township  15  N.,  8  W.,  section  29,  the  northwest 
quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter,  there  occurs  a  rock,  which, 
though  it  was  seen  only  in  loose  boulders,  probably  belongs 
at  the  contact  of  the  chert  and  St.  Clair  limestone.  It  is  a 
dark  brown  or  black,  earthy,  siliceous,  soft  rock,  probably 
about  one  foot  in  thickness  and  emitting  a  strong  odor  on  a 
fresh  fracture.  At  the  Southern  mine,  near  Cushman,  there 
are  frequently  found,  at  the  base  of  the  chert  and  just  above 
the  residual  clay,  which  has  resulted  from  the  destruction  of 
the  St,  Clair  limestone,  a  red,  brown  or  mottled  seam  of  a 
dry,  earthy  consistency.  It  is  known  by  the  miners  as 
"  ochre/^  and  may  possibly  represent  the  former  contact  of 
the  chert  and  St.  Clair  limestone.  Elsewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Cushman,  and  thence  westward  to  Laflferty  Creek, 
there  are  frequently  found  loose  fragments  of  a  soft  buff- 
colored  or  rusty-brown  material  of  an  earthy  or  fine  sandy 
structure,  frequently  containing  thin  ferruginous  seams  or 
flat  concretions.  The  source  of  these  fragments  is  generally 
obscured  by  loose  chert,  though  they  are  often  seen  about 
where  the  contact  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  and  Boone  chert 
should  come,  and  doubtless  sometimes  represent  the  transi- 
tional deposit;  but  the  St.  Clair  limestone  itself  often  con- 
tains sandy  strata  and  some  of  the  fragments  have  un- 
doubtedly come  from  them.  Sections  showing  the  existence 
of  the  sandstone  in  place,  both  at  the  contact  and  in  the  un- 
derlying limestone,  are  given  in  chapter  VIII.     The  rock 


*  For  further  details  see  report  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Branner,  State  Qeologist,  in  Vol.  I.,  of  the 
publications  of  the  Sur? ej  for  1889. 
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in  both  places  ia,  in  external  appearance,  the  same.  On  the 
Bateaville  and  CushmaD  wagon  road,  one  mile  Bcathwest  of 
the  latter  towu,  a  deposit  of  tbie  kind,  over  20  feet  thick, 
occurs,  and  probably  represents  the  transitional  bed. 

At  the  Meeker  place,  township  14  N.,  range  7  W., 
section  8,  in  the  south  half,  the  contact  bed  is  seen  in  place. 
It  varies  from  €  to  16  inchesio  thickness,  is  a  compact,  blaish- 
^reen,  earthy  rock.  It  contains  small  siliceous  nodalee, 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  small  crys- 
tals of  iron  pyrites.  White  specks,  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  and 
smaller,  are  scattered  through  it.  The  material  is  slightly  cal- 
careous and  weathers  into  a  brown  or  bnfl-colored  mass,  much 
flofter  than  the  origiual  rock.  Its  relations  to  the  overlying 
and  underlying  formations  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
section.  The  residual  clay  in  the  section  is  the  product  of 
decomposition,  in  situ,  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone. 


'6t,  aur  ilmntoiH. 


u  ehtrt  at  iiu  Miek 


Dr.  J.  E,  Wolff,  of  Harvard  University,  has  very  kindly 
examined  under  the  microscope  a  slide  made  from  a  sample 
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of  this  material  collected  by  the  Survey  and  has  found  evi^ 
dence  pointing  to  the  possibility  of  its  being  composed 
partly  of  volcanic  ash,  thoagh,  as  he  suggests,  further  labor- 
atory work  will  be  required  to  determine  the  matter  defin- 
itely. Ue  describes  the  section  as  composed  of  rather 
angular  small  clastic  grains  of  quartz  and  of  fragments  of 
triclinic  feldspar,  often  much  bent  and  rounded,  and  some- 
times angular;  together  with  deep  brown  homogeneous 
grains  which  are  partially  transparent,  but  completely  iso- 
tropic in  polarized  light.  The  latter  show  no  signs  of 
cleavage  or  crystal  structure,  and  look  like  possible  fragments 
of  a  ferruginous  basaltic  glass.  The  clastic  grains  are 
separated  by  thin  films  of  a  green  chloritic  substance. 

Lack  of  time  has  not  yet  permitted  a  further  investiga- 
tion of  this  subject,  but  should  this  deposit,  representing,  as 
it  does,  the  parting  between  the  Silurian  and  Carboniferons 
terranes,  prove  to  be  an  ash  bed,  it  will  throw  additional 
light  on  the  series  of  phenomena  which  took  place  in  the 
interval  between  those  ages.  That  the  deposit  is  not  of 
this  nature  everywhere  in  the  region,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  many  places,  even  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Meeker 
locality,  it  consists  of  what  seems  to  be  a  common  sediment- 
ary sandstone,  though  in  some  places  the  grains  composing^ 
it  show  a  very  remarkable  globular  form. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Branner,  State  Geologist,  had  already  suggested, 
from  his  examinations  in  the  field  previous  to  the  discovery 
of  the  above  mentioned  locality,  that  the  parting  between 
the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  in  northern  Arkansas  might 
contain  eruptive  debris,  and  should  the  case  in  question  prove 
to  be  composed  of  such  materials  it  will  materially  substan- 
tiate this  view.  Dr.  J.  Francis  Williams,*  of  the  Survey, 
had  also  discovered,  previous  to  the  present  discovery,  a 
somewhat  similar  material  in  the  Paleozoic  rocks  of  south- 
western Arkansas. 


*8ee  report  on  the  Igneous  Rocks  of  Arkansas,  Vol.  IL,  of  the  publications  of  tbe  Sar* 
▼ey  for  1890. 
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THE   BOONE  CHERT. 

Name. — The  name  Boone  has  been  given  by  the  State 
Geologist,  to  the  series  of  cherts  and  cherty  limestones^ 
which  forms  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  system  in  the 
Batesville  region  and  elsewhere  in  northern  Arkansas.  It  is^ 
taken  from  Boone  county,  where  these  rocks  form  the  pre- 
dominating feature  of  the  region. 

Composition  of  the  Boone  chert, — The  formation  consists 
of  a  series  of  interbedded  strata  of  chert  and  limestone.. 
Tne  two  materials  differ  greatly  in  relative  amounts  in  dif- 
ferent places,  sometimes  the  whole  deposit  being  composed 
almost  entirely  of  chert,  and  sometimes  consisting  of  over 
half  limestone.  In  places  where  chert  is  the  predominating 
constituent  of  the  bed,  the  limestone  occurs  as  thin  strata  or 
lenticular  layers,  and  very  often  as  irregularly  shaped  bunches- 
or  masses,  varying  from  half  an  inch  to  several  inches  in  di- 
ameter. Frequently  the  chert  contains  isolated  crystals  of 
calcite,  at  times  large  enough  to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye, 
and  at  others  only  visible  under  a  microscope.  In  parts  or 
the  bed  where  limestone  is  the  predominating  feature,  the 
chert  occurs  as  thin  strata,  lenticular  layers  or  as  bunches 
like  those  of  limestone  just  mentioned.  Frequently  it  occur* 
as  a  finely  disseminated  siliceous  material  throughout  the 
mass  of  the  limestone.  One  of  the  most  common  phases  of 
the  chert  bed  in  the  manganese  region  is  a  central  mass  of 
more  or  less  calcareous  chert,  about  100  feet  in  thickness, 
overlain  and  underlain  by  a  series,  25  to  50  feet  in  thickness,  of 
interbedded  chert  and  limestone  strata,  the  limestone  be- 
coming more  and  more  plentiful,  both  above  and  below,  until 
the  chert  layers  either  entirely  disappear  or  are  represented 
only  by  small  irregular  segregations  and  disseminated  sili- 
ceous impurities.  Frequently,  however,  limestone  beds  are 
found  in  the  central  part  of  the  deposit,  and  sometimes  ac- 
quire a  thickness  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more.  These  beds 
usually  contain  numerous  lenses  of  chert  and  are   frequently 

9  Geological,  Vol.  I.,  1890. 
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cat  up  into  separate  limestone  beds  by  more  or  less  contin- 
uous layers  of  chert. 

The  character  of  the  limestones  in  this  cherty  deposit 
differs  very  much  in  different  localities^  and  at  different 
horizons  in  the  series.  They  vary  from  a  massive  gray  or 
blue  limestone  of  a  compact  structure  and  more  or  less 
siliceous  nature,  to  a  highly  crystalline  gray  variety,  often 
strongly  charged  with  organic  matter.  Between  these  limits 
are  found  all  gradations  in  structure,  purity  and  color.  The 
bed  that  preserves  the  most  uniform  consistency,  though  of 
intermittent  occurrence,  is  a  cherty  limestone  which  occurs 
at  the  very  top  of  the  deposit.  This  is  of  a  white  or  light 
gray  color,  and  is  composed  of  small,  transparent,  granular 
crystals  of  calcite,  having  the  size  and  general  appearance 
of  finely  granulated  sugar,  and  imbedded  in  a  massive 
white,  calcareous  cement.  It  contains  variable  quantities  of 
chert  in  the  form  of  lenses.  It  has  been  quarried  at  Ward's 
quarry,  seven  miles  northeast  of  Batesville,  and  at  Allen's 
quarry,  two  miles  north  of  the  same  town,  for  a  building 
stone  and  as  a  source  of  lime.  It  takes  a  beautiful  polish 
and  is  well  adapted  for  structural  purposes.*  A.  similar  rock 
in  a  similar  position,  is  seen  on  the  north  side  of  the  wagon 
road  to  Mountain  View,  three  miles  west  of  Batesville,  where 
the  road  passes  under  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  South- 
ern Railway.  This  limestone  is  not  continuous :  in  some 
places  it  disappears  altogether  and  in  others  it  reaches  a 
thickness  of  over  fifty  feet. 

Another  very  characteristic  limestone  of  this  series  is  a 
coarse  grained,  highly  crystalline  variety,  such  as  is  seen  at 
Denieville,  six  miles  northwest  of  Batesville.  This  is  highly 
bituminous  and  emits  a  strong  fetid  odor  on  a  fresh  fracture.  A 
thickness  of  a  hundred  feet  of  it  is  exposed  at  this  point.  Like 
the  other  limestones  of  the  chert  beds,  it  is  cut  up  by  numerous 
cherty  lenses  which  frequently  assume  a  peculiar  undulating 
position.     Similar  limestones   are    »een   along   the  line    of  the 

♦  See  the  report  on  MarbJe  and  Other  Limestones,  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Hopkins,  Vol.  IV., 
annual  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  fdr  1890. 
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MoantaiD  View  road,  from  five  to  eight  miles  west  of  Batesville. 
Sesides  the  varietres  of  limestone  already  mentioned,  an  earthy 
variety,  and  a  hard,  siliceous,  semi-crystalline  form  frequently 
-occur. 

The  chert,  where  seen  in  large  deposits,  is  a  bedded  sili- 
ceous rock,  generally  of  light  gray  or  drab  color.  It  is  often 
•stained  yellow  or  brown  by  iron,  and  is  sometimes  black.  It  is 
very  hard  and  brittle,  has  an  angular  to  conchoidal  fracture  and 
a  lustre,  varying  from  dull  to  resinous.  Frequently  masses  of 
«  chert  breccia  occur,  composed  of  fragments  of  chert  from  an 
eighth  to  a  half  inch  in  diameter  and  cemented  in  a  hard, 
massive,  siliceous  matrix.  Often  a  breccia  of  similar  chert  frag- 
ments with  a  black  earthy  manganiferous  cement,  as  well  as  a 
-chert  cut  up  by  a  net-work  of  thin  black  films  of  manganese 
occur.  These,  however,  are  secondary  products,  the  manganese 
having  come,  probably,  from  the  underlying  St.  Clair  limestone, 
«nd  will  be  described  more  fully  in  chapter  VIII.  Iron  pyrites 
is  frequently  found  in  the  chert  in  the  form  of  small  disseminated 
tsrystals  and,  on  an  exposed  surface,  its  presence  is  shown  by 
rusty,  brown  blotches,  due  to  its  oxidation.  Frequently,  also, 
tiark  gray  or  smoky  black  spots  occur,  which  gradually  blend 
into  the  lighter  colored  part  of  the  rock. 

The  nature  of  the  chert  bed  has,  in  some  places,  been 
changed  to  such  an  extent  by  chemical  action,  that  the  originally 
massive  rock  has  been  partially  converted  into  a  fine-grained 
-crystalline  material,  often  containing  cavities  lined  with  larger 
crystals  of  transparent  quartz.  Such  occurrences,  however,  are 
only  local:  they  are  seen  in  places  in  the  chert  bluffs  of  Stone 
tsounty,  opposite  Penter's  BluflF;  and  near  Cushman  and  on  the 
upper  part  of  Polk  Bayou,  in  Independence  county. 

Sandstone  in  the  Boone  chert, — A  noticeable  feature  of  the 
chert  is  the  existence  in  it  of  interstratified  beds  of  sandstone. 
These  are  from  one  or  two  to  eight  or  ten  feet  in  thickness,  and 
probably,  in  some  places,  are  still  thicker.  They  are,  sometimes, 
traceable  for  almost  a  mile,  but  probably  represent  lenticular 
strata  in  the  chert.  Sometimes  they  appear  to  exist  simply  as 
pockets  in  the  chert.     These  sandstones  are  composed  of  coarse. 
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angular  and  rounded  grains,  are  soft  and  friable,  and  of  a  gray^. 
baff,  rusty-brown,  or  red  color.  They  frequently  oontaia  con- 
oretionary  nodules  of  ohert,  as  well  as  angular  masses  of  the- 
same  material.  The  latter  sometimee  become  enffioieotly 
numerous  to  form  a  breccia  with  a  sandstone  matrix.  Sach 
breccias  are  seen  on  the  land  of  Squire  Meeks,  in  14  N.*,  7  W., 
section  3 ;  and  also  in  15  N.,  8  W,,  section  25.  In  both  places^ 
the  material  is  of  only  local  occurrence.  The  interbedded 
sandstone  is  well  seen  about  two  miles  southeast  of  the  month  of 
Lafferty  Creek,  in  a  hollow  which  makes  up  into  the  chert  from 
the  White  River.  The  bed  here  ia  abont  eight  feet  thick,  contains 
nodules  and  angular  fragments  of  chert  from  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
to  six  inches  in  diameter,  is  of  a  buff  color,  friable  and  composed 
of  coarse,  angular,  transparent  grains.  It  crops  out  in  the  chert, 
bluffs  of  the  ravine  and  dips  with  the  chert  at  an  angle  of  3°  to 
the  east  and  southeast.     The  accompanying  colamnar  section 
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fihow.s  its  position.     Similar  sanddtooes  are  seen  elsewhere  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  also  between  here  and  Cushman. 

Shale  in  the  Boone  chert. — In  some  places  in  the  chert  there 
occur  lenticular  strata  of  a  black,  massive  or  slaty,  bitum- 
inous shale,  containing  considerable  quantities  of  shells  of  small 
Lingiilae,  as  well  as  iron  pyrites,  eitlier  in  crystals  or  in  thin  io- 
terbedded  layers,  one  thirty  second  tu  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  The  bed  has  hcendag  into  for  coal  in  several  places, 
but  without  finding  any.  The  accompanying  chert  in  such  places 
is  sometimes  of  the  same  black  color  as  the  shale.  In  14  N.,  &■ 
W.,  section  15,  the  northwest  quarter,  the   bed  was  opened  for  &. 
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^epth  of  twenty  feet  withoat  reaohing  the  bottom.  Id  ao  old 
prospect  pit,  ia  towDahip  14  N.,  6  W.,  section  83,  north  part, 
the  atKiompaoytng  section  was  obtained,  being  made  up  partly 
from  exposures  on  the  hillsides,  partly  from  the  materials  oa  the 
■damp  and  partly  from  the  statements  of  the  owner  of  the  property. 
The  first  member  of  the  section  represents  the  series  of  cherts  and 
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chert  bed.  Considerable 
^aantities  of  iron  pyritea  are  fonnd  in  all  the  rocks  at  this  place. 
Such  slate  or  shale  beds  are  only  of  local  occurrence  and 
represent  lenticular  strata  in  the  main  chert  formation. 

Topography  of  the  chert  acta. — The  erosion  of  the  chert 
gives  rise  to  a  very  .chai-aoteristic  topography,  forming  steep 
hills,  sometimes  with  slopes  covered  by  loose  chert  fragments 
which  obscure  everything  else,  sometimes  ri>tin|r  up  almost  per- 
pendicularly in  the  sides  of  ravines  80  to  100  feet  deep,  in  which 
the  almost  horizontal  strata  are  clearly  exposed.  Still  again, 
the  chert  forms  the  capping  of  the  underlying  limestones  on 
high  river  bluffs  and  rises  np  in  bold  angular  escarpments,  pro- 
jecting in  rugged,  turret-like  forms,  or  receding  in  deep  stony 
gu1li<!s.  The  chert  breaks  easily  along  the  planesof  bedding,  and 
surface  waters,  percol.itin^  through  these  passages  have  often 
formed  narrow  cavities,  giving  the  bluffs  a  peculiar  loose 
appearance.  Frequently  there  occur  at  the  base  of  such  bluffs 
numerous  flat  slabit  of  chert  varying  from  four  to  twenty-four 
inches  in  thickness  and  with  uneven,  undulating  surfaces.  At 
its  northern  limits,  the  chert  formation  thins  out  and  is  finally 
tepresented  only  by  loose  piles  of  broken,  angular  chert,  capping 
low  biJls  or  abrupt  conical  knobs. 
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Oaves  in  the  Boone  oherL — Caves  are  very  numerous  in  the^ 
upper  aqd  lower  parts  of  the  chert  series.     These  appear  to  have- 
been  formed   by  the   leaching  out   of  the  limestone  layers  and 
the  gradual  dropping  in  of  the  associated  chert.     Sometimes  the> 
leaching  action  shows  itself  simply  in  the  form  of  a  conical   hol- 
low in  the  side  of  the  chert  hill^  and  no  open  cavity  is  visible,  but 
in  other  places  large  caverns  have  been  formed,  which  consist  or 
a  series  of  chambers  of  very  irregular  shape,  varying  from  50  ta 
100  feet  in  height,  and  width,  and  connected  by  narrow  passages,. 
In  some  places  streams  of  clear  water  gush  from  the  caves;  while- 
in   other  places  the   latter   serve  as   ''sink-holes'%  into   which 
streams  flow,  and,  passing  through  underground  channels,  again 
appear  as  springs   elsewhere.     In  most  cases,  the  beds  of  lime-^ 
stone,  which  characterize  the  chert,   cm  be  neen  on  the  sides    of 
the  caves,  and  prove  clearly  the  origin  of  the  latter.     Stalactite^ 
and  stalagmites  are  rare,  though  sometimes  found  in  small  qnan- 
tities.     The  sides  and  roof  are   usually  comparatively   smoothj, 
but  the  floors  are   covered  with    loose  chert  blocks  which    have 
fallen  from  above  and  have  accumulated  in    great  heaps.     Suck 
caverns  are  frequently  the  haunts  of  great  numbers  of  bats. 

Decay  of  the  Boone  chert. — The  surface  of  the   whole  chert 
area  is  strewn  with  loose  angular  chert  fragments,  and  the  rocka 
are  rarely  seen  in  place,  except  where  they  are  exposed  in  steep, 
blufis.     The  surface  leaching  of  the  interbedded  limestone  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  formation  has  loosened  tbe  chert  strata,  and  is^ 
doubtless  one  of  the  causes  of  this  very   characteristic  surface*. 
The  fragments  vary  from  one  inch  to  two  feet  or  more  in  diam- 
eter and  have  often  collected  in  large  quantities  on  the  slopes  of 
the  hills.     This  breaking  up  of  the  chert   beds,  however,  is  not 
always  confined   to  the   surface.     In   the   northern  part   of  the 
region  of  its   exposure,  the  chert  has  been  undermined  and   le^ 
down  by  the  leaching  out  of  the  underlying  St.  Clair  limestone^ 
and  the  whole  formation  has  been  much  broken,  shattered,    and 
faulted  from  bottom  to  top.     This  often  gives  it  the  appearance, 
at  first  sight,  of  having  been  disturbed  by   lateral  pressure,    but 
the  horizontal  or  gently  sloping  position  of  the  underlying  rocka 
precludes  such  a  supposition,  as  will  be  shown  in  chapter  VIIL 
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The  chert  fragmeotn  foand  on  the  surface  are  frequently 
honeycombed  by  small  cavities  an  eighth  of  an  inch  to  one  inch 
in  diameter  and  very  irregular  in  shape.  These  are  due  to  the 
leaching  out  of  included  masses  of  limestone.  The  real  nature  of 
the  chert  is  never  seen  on  an  exposed  surface  and  it  is  only  in  a 
freshly  broken  mass  that  the  original  structure  of  the  rock  be- 
comes visible.  When  exposed  to  the  process  of  decay,  the  chert 
undergoes  two  stages  of  decomposition:  first,  into  a  light, 
porous,  opaque,  buff-colored  rock  of  the  consistency  of  an  ordi- 
nary pressed  brick;  second,  into  an  impalpable  white  or  brown 
powder,  locally  known  as  "polishing  powder".  This  last  stage 
of  decomposition  is  not  seen  so  often  as  the  first,  as  the  surface 
waters  rapidly  carry  off  the  fine  material  as  fast  as  it  is  formed. 
In  places,  however,  where  there  are  conditions  for  its  preserva- 
tion, it  has  collecteil  in  considerable  quantities.  The  white 
powder  frequently  contains  masses  of  the  porous,  semi-decom- 
posed rock,  the  latter  in  turn  encircling  kernels  of  hard 
unaltered  chert.  Throughout  the  chert  area  generally,  the  rock 
has  usually  been  converted,  superficially,  to  a  more  or  less 
porous  mass,  sometimes  reaching  ten  feet  or  more  into  the  rock 
and  at  other  times  only  a  fraction  of  an  inch.  This  is  very  char- 
acteristicaUy  shown  in  the  accompanying  Fection,  which  is  seen 
exposed  about  six  miles  northwest  of  Batesville. 


Fig  J  re  8.    Section  s  flowing  the  irregular  decay  oj  the  Boone  ehtrt, 

A.  Decomposed  <heit. 

B.  Undecoiu posed  chert. 

HoriEooUl  and  ▼ertical  scale:  1  iQch=30  feet. 

The  decomposition  is  doubtless  due  partly,  if  not  wholly,  to 
the  leaching  out  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  other  carbonates  dis- 
seminated   through   the   chert,    either  in    the    form  of    minute 
crystals,  or  as  an  amorphous  powder.     The    varying  amounts  of 
these   materials  in  different  parts  of  the   chert  possibly   account 
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for  the  QDequal  decay  of  the  rock.     The  removal  of  the  carbon* 
ates  leaves  a  skeleton  of  the  less  solable  siliceous  parts. 

Microscopic  examination  of  the  'Boone  chert. — A  microscopic 
examination,  kindly  made  for  the  Survey  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Wolff,  of 
Harvard  University,  of  chert  specimens  collected  in  the  Bates- 
ville  region,  have  shown  them  to  be  composed  largely  of  chalce- 
•donic  silica,  though  in  some  cases  the  silica  is  poasibly  in  an 
•opaline  form.  They  show  numerous  rhombohedral  crystals  of 
carbonates,  many  of  which  are  doubtless  calcite,  as  shown,  by 
ohemicil  tests.  Others  have  been  determined  by  Df.  Wolff  as 
being  rhombohedral  cavities  filled  with  limonite  or  with  black 
oxide  of  iron.  The  iron  also,  at  times,  occurs  in  shapeless  bodies 
or  impregnates  the  other  carbonates,  suggesting  in  some  cases, 
^as  shown  by  Dr.  Wolff,  that  the  latter  may  have  been  originally 
siderite  or  ferruginous  calcite.  Flakes  of  muscovite  mica  were 
also  found  in  one  of  the  specimens  examined.  He  describes 
one  specimen  as  '^composed  of  a  mass  of  chalcedonic  silica 
in  little,  fibrous  irregularly  shaped  masses  which  often  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles  like  the  structure  of  cloth  or  are  ar- 
ranged radially."  Larger  masses,  arranged  radially  in  imperfect 
spherulites,  are  interspersed.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  opaque 
ferruginous  material  (ferruginous  clay?)  scattered  about  in  small 
specks,  and  also  abundant  little,  more  or  less  cloudy  rhombohe- 
dron8,  which,  from  their  form,  suggest  a  carbonate. 

A  second  specimen,  he  describes  as  containing  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  rhombohedrons  largely  filled  with  limonite  or  black 
oxide  of  iron.  Small  irregular  bodies  of  the  same  substance  oc- 
cur abundantly  in  the  specimen,  and  flakes  of  muscovite  are 
scattered  here  and  there  through  it. 

A  third  specimen  is  described  by  Dr.  Wolff  as  being  com- 
posed of  chalcedony  with  the  same  structure  as  the  first.  Cloudy 
bands  are  seen  in  the  specimen  and  are  made  up  of  aggregates 
of  little  rhombohedrons  with  curved  surfaces,  evidently  repre- 
senting a  carbonate.  They  are  often  limonitic,  suggesting  that 
they  may  have  been  originally  siderite  or  ferruginous  calcite. 

A  specimen  of  a  highly  calcareous  part  of  the  chert  bed  was 
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found  by  Dr,  Wolflf  to  be  "composed  principally  of  calcite  in 
irregular  grains  and  masses,*'  cloady  by  admixture  with  argilla- 
ceous (?)  material;  and  with  little  branching  areas  of  silica  among 
the  calcite  aggregations. 

The  presence  of  the  carbonate  rhombohedrons  in  chert  is  not 
an  unusual  occurrence,  and  is  simply  an  expression  of  the  chem- 
ical changes  which  iiuve  gone  on  in  the  chert  since  its  de- 
position. Similar  crystals  occur  in  many  cherts  elsewhere,  and 
Mr.  L.  8.  Griswold*  has  found  them  in  the  novaculite  of 
southwestern  Arkansas. 

The  evidence  in  the  field,  seems  to  point  to  the  original 
deposition  of  the  cherts  as  a  siliceous  sediment,  separated  at 
varying  intervals  by  calcareous  deposits  of  greater  or  less 
thickness.  The  deposition  of  the  siliceous  and  calcareous 
materials  seems,  sometimes,  to  have  taken  place  at  the  same 
time,  instead  of  at  separate  intervals,  thereby  giving  rise  to 
the  calcareous  cherts  and  the  siliceous  limestones  character- 
istic of  the  deposit.  The  theory  of  the  origin  of  chert  by  a 
ireplacement  of  carbonate  of  lime  by  silica  seems,  at  least  in 
most  parts  of  this  region,  to  be  untenable  ;  on  the  other  hand 
the  presence  of  shale  and  sandstone  strata,  of  pockets  of  sand- 
stone and  occasional  grains  of  sand  in  the  chert,  as  well  as  the 
sharp  contact  often  seen  between  chert  and  limestone  strata, 
would  lend  support  to  the  supposition  that  the  chert  was  orig- 
inally a  siliceous  sediment,  not  of  the  coarseness  of  sand  but  in 
the  form  of  a  very  tine  siliceous  clay  or  mud,  such  as  is  repre- 
sented by  the  material  carried  down  by  many  rivers  at  the 
present  day.  The  presence  of  sand  in  such  a  deposit  is 
probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  temporary  increase  in 
speed  of  the  waters  carrying  the  sediments,  thus  bringing 
sand  in  place  of  the  lighter  materials  usually  carried  by 
the  quieter   waters 

Fossils  in  the  Boone  chert. — Fossils  are   frequently   found 

in  the  chert  and  the   associated   limestones.     When   in   the 

•uhert,  they  usually  occur  as  siliceous  casts,  the  carbonate  of 


«  See  Vol.  III.,  annual  report  of  the  Geological  Surrey  for  1890. 
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lime  of  the  original  remains  having  heen  leached  oat  and 
hollow  spaces  left.  In  places,  these  cavities  are  so  nam- 
erous  as  to  give  the  rock  a  porous,  honeycombed  appearance^ 
A.11  the  specimens  collected  from  this  deposit  have  been  de- 
termined  by  Dr.  H.  8.  Williams  as  belonging  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  LfOwer  Carboniferous  or  Mississippian  series.  (See- 
page 115.) 

THB   FATBTTBVILLB   8HALB. 

Above  the  Boone  chert,  is  a  series  of  black  or  gray^ 
shales  with  thin  beds  of  siliceous  black  limestone  and  of  sand-^ 
stone.     This   formation   has  been   named   the   Fayetteville 
shale   by   the  State  Qeologist,  on  account  of  its  extensive 
development  near  the  town  of  that  name.*     Sometimes  in 
the  Batesville  region  it  consists  largely  of  dark  gray  or  black 
shale,  and  at  other  times  it  contains,  especially  at  its  base^ 
beds  of  highly  fossiliferous  black  limestone.    The  whole  series, 
is  highly  siliceous,  and  the  limestone  and  calcareous   shales, 
when  exposed  to  the  leaching  action  of  surface  waters,  give 
rise  to  a  very   porous,  light,   siliceous  skeleton.    Associated 
with  the  shales  are  often  found  iron  pyrites,  partly  oxidized 
nodules  of  carbonate  of  iron  and  calcareous  concretions,  the 
latter  often  containing  fossil  remains.     The  thickness  of  the 
Fayetteville  shale  is   exceedingly   variable:  sometimes   the 
deposit    is    thin    and    the   overlying    Batesville  sandstone 
comes  close  to  the  Boone  chert;  elsewhere  it  has  an    aggre- 
gate thickness  of  probably  over  200  feet.     Definite  estimates, 
of  the  thickness  of  this  formation  greater  than  190  feet  have> 
however,  not,  as  yet,  been  made  in  the  country  surrounding 
the  manganese  region,  though  it  doubtless  is,  in  some  places^, 
considerably  thicker  than  that. 

In  the  Batesville  region,  the  Fayetteville  shale  is  well  de- 
veloped in  the  neighborhood  of  Moorefield,  Sulphur  Rock,  and 
thence  south  to  the  White  River,  and  north  to  beyond  Sharp's 
Cross  Roads.    To  the  west,  between  Batesville  and  Penter's 

''^  FajetteTille  is  in  Waahiogton  c<>uotj.  in  the  northwctteni  put  of  Arkansas,  ud  is  nol 
shown  on  the  map  sccompsnying  Uiis  Tolame.  Se«  Vol.  IV.,  annasl  report  of  tho  Q^olsflosL 
fior?ey.  1888. 
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Bluff,  it  and  the  associated  limestoDes  are  seen  at  iotervals 
between  the  areas  of  overlying  sandstones  and  the  underlying 
chert.  Bat,  in  this  region,  it  covers  a  much  smaller  area 
than  to  the  east,  and  its  outcrop  is  rarely  over  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  wide.*  Its  geologic  position  is  shown  in  the 
columnar  section  on  page  113. 

The  Fayetteville  shale  is  so  intimately  associated  with 
the  Batesville  sandstone  in  its  areal  distribution,  that,  in  the 
map  accompanying  this  volume,  one  color  is  employed  for 
both  formations. 

THB   BATB8YILLB   SANDSTONE. 

Overlyiog  the  Fayetteville  shale,  is  a  sandstone  formation 
with  lenticular  beds  of  gray,  black  or  browo  shale.  This  forma- 
tion lies  on  both  sides  of  the  White  River,  reaching  to  the  area  of 
the  Fayetteville  shale  and  the  chert  hills  on  the  north,  and,  on 
the  south,  disappearing  under  the  overlying  rocks  nt  the  foot  of 
the  Boston  Mountains.  It  is  well  developed  at  the  town  of 
Batesville  and  has  been  named,  by  the  State  Geologist,  the 
Batesville  sandstone.  It  consists  of  a  brown  or  buff  colored,  fine 
grained  sandstone,  generally  soft,  though  sometimes  hard.  It 
splits  easily  along  the  lines  of  bedding,  in  slabs  varying  from  a 
few  inches  to  three  or  four  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  extensively 
worked  for  structural  purposes  at  Bartlett's  quarry,  in  Bates- 
ville, The  shales  in  the  sandstone  occur  as  lenticular  deposits, 
often  ending  very  abruptly,  though  sometimes  traceable  for 
several  miles.  They  and  the  sandstones  appear,  in  many  places, 
to  be  mutually  replaceable.  The  thickness  of  the  Batesville 
sandstone  is  very  changeable,  varying  from  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
to  almost  two  hundred  feet.  One  mile  east  of  the  town  of 
Batesville,  on  the  bluffs  of  Blue  Creek,  it  shows  a  thickness  of 
170  feet,  and,  as  it  is  still  at  the  foot  of  the  bluffs,  it  is  probably 
thicker. 

Going  east  from  Batesville,  the   old  ''  wire  road''  follows, 


*  As  alreadj  stated  on  pages  110-111,  a  line  of  weskn««0,  marked  bj  occasional  faults,  ezbts 
io  Man  J  plaees  west  of  BatesTlUe,  about  on  tbe  outcrop  of  tbis  sbale,  and  it  seems  possible  tbat 
Um  mall  •spoeures,  in  some  places,  maj  be  due  to  this  faulting. 

1 
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for  foar  miles^  the  summit  of  a  high  ridge  of  Batesville  sand- 
stone^ some  200  feet  above  the  White  River,  and  then  de- 
scends to  the  level  of  the  underlying  phules. 

THE   FORHATIONS  COMPOSING   THE  BOSTOf^   MOUNTAINS. 

Boston  group. — The  Boston  Mountains,  as  already  stated^ 
'begin  on  the  east  at  the  western  edge  of  the  lowlands  of.  New- 
port and  Oil  Trough  Bottom,  and  bear  thence  northwest  up  the 
south  side  of  the  White  River.  They  rine  from  500  to  600  feet 
above  the  river  and  end  on  the  north  in  an  abrupt  escarpment. 
To  the  south  they  dip  ofl  gently  in  a  broad,  sandy,  heavily 
timbered  highland.  They  form  the  southern  border  of  the 
White  River  basin,  and  lie  to  the  south  of  the  manganese  area  of 
the  Batesville  region.  In  their  eastern  part,  thesf^  mountains 
are  composed  entirely  of  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  capped  by 
the  Millstone  grit,  but  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  stat^,  they 
become  much  higher  and  are  more  deeply  cut  by  steep  ravines,  in 
the  sides  of  which  the  underlying  Silurian  rock?  are  8een« 
In  the  north  face  of  the  mountains,  in  Independence  and  eastern 
Stone  counties,  the  formations  are  often  well  exposed.  The 
Batesville  sandstone  disappears  under  the  mountains  at  their 
base,  and  above  it  is  a  series  of  shales,  limestones  and  sandstones, 
representing  the  Boston  group.  Their  sequence,  as  seen  in  the 
region  south  and  southwest  of  Jamestown,  is  shown  in  the 
columnar  section,  on  page  113.  The  shale  immediately  overlying 
the  Batesville  sandstone  forms,  in  many  places,  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  country.  It  has  been  named  the  Marshall 
shale  by  the  State  Geologist,  on  account  of  its  well  developed 
condition  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town  of  that  name  in 
Searcy  county. 

Millstone  grit.—  The  Millstone  grit  overlies  the  rocks  of  the 
Boston  group  of  the  Lr)wer  Carboniferous  and  represents  the 
uppermost  formation  of  the  Carboniferous  system  in  this  region. 
It  varies  considerably  in  thickness  and  reaches  a  maximum,  S9 
far  as  observed,  of  over  400  feet.  Possibly  further  investiga- 
tion will  show  it  to  have,  locally,  a  still  greater  development* 
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The  formation  was  determined  by  Owen*  as  early  as  1858,  as 
the  Millstone  grit^  and  since  then  later  investigations  have 
still  farther  strengthened  his  correlation.  The  rock  is  of  a 
buft  or  brown  color,  varying  from  soft  to  hard  and  compact. 
It  is  composed  of  sand  grains  of  various  sizes  and  frequently 
contains  well  rounded,  white,  siliceous  pebbles,  a  sixteenth  of 
an  inch  to  a  half  inch  in  diameter.  These  either  occur  as. 
isolated  pebbles  imbedded  in  the  sandstone,  or  form  the 
larger  part  of  a  conglomerate  with  a  sandy  matrix.  Such 
beds,  however,  do  not  form  any  prominent  feature  of  the 
sandstone,  being  of  a  very  limited  thickness  and  lateral  ex- 
tent. Sometimes  the  sandstone  assumes  a  shaly  or  fissile 
structure.  Frequently  it  is  highly  stained  with  iron,  giving 
it  a  rusty  appearance,  and,  in  some  places,  it  contains  small 
Beams  of  iron  ore  (limonite). 

The  Millstone  grit  caps  the  highest  parts  of  the  Boston 
Mountains  and  is  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  region. 
It  forms  an  almost  continuous  escarpment  on  the  summit  of 
the  northern  face  of  the  mountains,  at  times  receding  where 
creeks  have  cut  down  into  it,  and  at  others  protruding  in 
high  blufis,  such  as  are  seen  at  Dean's  Mountain,  five  miles 
west  of  Batesville,  and  elsewhere.  Ascending  the  steep 
slopes  of  the  Boston  Mountains  to  the  southwest  of  James- 
town, a  sandy  highland  is  reached,  underlain  by  this  bed  and 
heavily  covered  with  pine,  oak  and  other  timber.  This 
forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Independence  county  and 
extends  into  Cleburne  county  on  the  west,  and  to  the  head 
of  Oil  Trough  Bottom  on  the  east.  At  the  latter  place,  the 
mountains  end  abruptly,  in  the  same  way  as  at  Jamestown, 
showing  a  section  capped  by  four  hundred  feet  of  sandstone 
and  underlain  by  shales  and  black  limestones. 

THE  PLEISTOCENE  AND  RECENT   AREA. 

The  low  country,  already  mentioned  as  bounding  the  mount- 
ainous area  on  the  east,  has  not  been  studied  by  the  writer  and 
will,  therefore,  be  simply  mentioned  here.     It  is  covered,  at  least 

*  A  Otologioal  Beoonnoisnnoe  of  the  Northern  Oounties  of  ArkanBu,  D.  D.  Owen,  State 
^cologift,  1868,  p.  187. 
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superficially,  by  Pleistocene  or  later  sedimentSi  ia  the  form  of 
clay,  saod  and  gravel,  and  represents  the  western  part  of  the 
Mississippi  bottom.  Between  this  area  and  the  Mississippi, 
however,  are  found  Tertiary  strata  in  Crowley's  Ridge,  which 
have  been  treated  in  detail  by  Professor  R.  E.  Call.*  Below 
Newport,  Tertiary  strata  occur  at  several  places  along  the  line  of 
the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway  and  near 
the  base  of  the  Paleozoic  escarpment.  Hence  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  area  in  question  is  also  underlain  by  Tertiary 
beds  and  that  it  represents  a  part  of  the  northern  extension  of 
the  Mississippi  embayment  which,  in  Tertiary  times,  extended  up 
the  river  into  this  region.  It  is  very  probable  that  a  further  in- 
vestigation of  this  region  will  prove  the  local  existence  of  Ter- 
tiary beds  on  the  surface,  but  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  this 
effect,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  predominating  surface 
materials  are  Post-Tertiary,  the  area  has  been  provisionally 
marked,  on  the  map  of  the  Bitesville  region,  as  Pleistocene  and 
Recent. 

The  gravel  varies  in  size  from  pebbles  a  fraction  of  an  inch 
to  over  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  more  or  less  rounded 
and  is  composed  mostly  of  chert,  with  smaller  quantities  of  sand- 
stone and  quartzite.  It  is  frequently  associated  with  sand  or 
clay,  or  both,  either  as  interbedded  strata  or  as  an  intimate  mix- 
ture. 

The  gravel  is  especially  well  represented  on  the  Paleozoio 
escarpment  at  the  junction  of  the  lowlands  and  the  high- 
lands. It  probably,  in  some  places,  reaches  a  depth  of  over 
75  feet.  It  frequently  conceals  the  underlying  Paleozoio 
rocks  over  areas  of  several  square  miles,  but  occasionally  a  deep 
ravine  has  cut  down  to  its  base,  or  a  rocky  knob  protrudes 
through  it,  proving  the  existence  of  rocks  similar  to  thosie  found 
in  the  less  heavily  covered  country  to  the  west.  The  gravel 
continues  to  occur  as  a  heavy  oovering  for  from  one  to  five  or 
six  miles  back  from  the  escarpment.  Beyond  this,  it  forms  a 
less  prominent  feature  of  the  country  and,  though  never  entirely 

*  See  Vol.  II.,  annaal  report  Geological  Survey  for  1889. 
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absent  over  any  considerable  area,  it  is  mnch  thinner  and  occurs 
in  isolated  patches.  In  this  region  it  usually  occurs  on  the  tops 
t>f  the  hills,  sometimes  as  scattered  pebbles  and  at  other  times  in 
beds  twenty  and  thirty  feet  thick.  Some  of  these  hills  rise 
400  to  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  White  River.  Tn 
the  neighborhood  of  Cushman,  and  thence  east  to  Dota  Creek 
«nd  north  to  Barren  Fork,  it  is  found  on  many  of  the  highest 
hills.  Most  of  the  hills  of  this  region  are  capped  with  chert,  the 
t^haracteristic  surface  of  which  is  a  mass  of  loose  angular  cherty 
fragments  resulting  from  the  weathering  of  the  underlying  bed. 
These  have  become  mixed  with  waterworn  material  in  varying 
proportions,  and,  as  a  result,  rounded  pebbles  are  often  found 
«t  a  depth  of  ten  feet  or  more  in  loose  angular  chert. 


CHAPTER  VIL 
THE  BATE3VILLE  REGION  OP  ARK ANSAS.-Cbn^tnuerf: 

MINERALOQICAL  FORMS  OF  THE  MANQANBBB  ORES. 

General  statemenL — AH  the  manganese  ores  of  the  Batesvillo- 
region  are  oxides  of  manganese  in  various  mineralogical  forms. 
There  are  two  principal  varieties  of  these  minerals:  one  massive  and 
representing  the  mineral  psilomelane;  the  other  crystalline  and 
possibly  representing  the  mineral  braunite.  Between  the  massive 
and  the  crystalline  forms  there  are  all  gradations  in  degree  of' 
admixture;  the  one  blends  into  the  other,  and  it  is  often  im- 
possible to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation.  The  massive 
variety  almost  always  contains  some  of  the  crystalline  variety^ 
which,  at  first,  exists  only  as  minute  crystalline  specks  scattered 
through  the  missive  matrix,  but  becomes  more  and  more 
plentiful,  until  the  whole  material  merges  into  a  coarsely  crystal- 
line aggregate. 

Besides  these  two  principal  forms  of  manganese  oxides^ 
there  are  also  found  smaller  quantities  of  pyrolusite  and  of  wad. 
Possibly  further  investigation  may  show  the  existence  of  stilL 
other  varieties  of  the  manganese  oxides,  though  the  analyses  so 
far  made,  have  not  proved  the  presence  of  either  roanganite  or 
hausmannite;  nor  has  any  evideoce  of  the  existence  of  polianite 
yet  been  found  in  the  region  in  question. 

As  early  as  1858,  Dr.  Wra.  Elderhorst,  chemist  of  theGeo-^ 
logical  Survey  of  Arkansas  under  Dr.  David  Dile  Owen,  gave 
analyses  of  manganese  ores*  from  Independence  and  Izard 
counties,  and  described  three  samples  of  psilomelane,  one  of  wad^. 
and  one  which  he  considered  probably  braunite.  These  are  further 

*  First  Report  of  a  Geological  Reconnoisance  of  the  Narthcrn  Counties  of  Arkansfs,  1857 
1858,  pp.  161-169. 
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referred  to  in  the  followiag  pages*    Below  are  givea  dedcriptioii» 
and  analyses  of  typical  samples  of  the  different  oxides  of  man- 
ganese collected  in  the  Buesville  region  by  the  present  Survey.. 

PaUomelane, — Specimen  from  Cave  Creek^  nine  miles  north* 
of  Batesville^  Independence  county.  This  is  a  dark,  steel-blue- 
or  black,  massive  mineral ;  opaque ;  lustre  submetallic ;  streak: 
brown;  fracture  smooth,  conchofdal ;  hardness  6.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  3.72.  The  mineral  occurs  in  irregular  masses,  some* 
times  reniform  and  botryoidal,  sometimes  porous  and  with  ap- 
parently no  physical  structure. 

With  fluxes  it  gives  manganese  reactions;  in    hydrochloric - 
acid  it  dissolves  with  the  evolution  of  chlorine. 

An  analysis  made  by  Dr.  R.  N.  Braokett,  Chemist  of  the 
Survey,  of  this  material  dried  at  110^-115^  Centigi-ade  gave  the 
following  results : 

Analysis  of  pailomelane  from  the  Baiesville  region. 

Manganese  protoxide  (MnO)» „ 77.S6 

Oxygen  (O) ....• 14.66 

Ferric  oxide  (FeaOi).  .„ m..........  0.90 

Alomins  (AlaOs) 0.80 

Lime  (GaO)**«.MM •mm.«,.«mm.**«***«* ••«•  1*81 

BaryU  (BaO) «..  0.21 

MagneeU  (MgO) ^„L^„  j  ^^'^^^^^^ 

PoUsh  (KaO) „........« ..„ 1^9 

Soda  (NaaO) 0.97 

Phosphoric  acid  (PaO^) „  0.67 

Silica  (SiOa) ^..^ 0.8S 


100.59 


The  analysis  and  the  physical  properties  of  the  mineral 
show  it  to  be  a  psilomelane.  Rammelsberg*  describes  psilome- 
lane  under  two  different  headings,  those  varieties  high  in  baryta 
being  classed  as  baryta-psilomelane,  and  those  low  in  baryta  and 
high  in  potash  being  classed  as  potash-psilomelane.  The 
specimen  in  question,  as  compared  with  other  varieties  of 
psilomelane,  is  low  in  baryta  and  does  not  contain  as    large  a 

*  Handbach  der  Mineralcbemie,  second  edition,  1875,  pp.  189-192. 
10  Geological,  Vol.  i.,  1890. 
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percentage  of  potash  as  some,  but  can  be  included  under  the 
head  of  potash-psilomelane.  Its  specific  gravity  (3.72)  is  low» 
but  is  within  the  limits  given  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Dana*  (8.7-4.7). 
The  mineral  contains  numerous  small  cavities  which^  possibly, 
may  partly  account  for  the  low  specific  gravity  obtained.  The 
specific  gravity  was  determined,  however,  with  a  powdered 
sample,  so  as  to  avoid  this  source  of  error  as  far  as  possible. 

The  following  two  analyses  of  potash-psilomelane,  the  first 
{!)  from  Ilmenau,  Germany,  f  and  the  second  (2)  from  Schnee- 
ber^,  t  Germany,  are  given  for  comparison  with  the  Arkansas 
i9pecimen. 

Analyses  of  Oemian  psilomelane. 


Manganese  protoxide  (MnO). 

Oxygen  (O) 

Copper  oxide  (OaO) 

Lime  (CaO) 

Bar7U(Ba0) 

Magnesia  (Mg0)« 

Potash  (K2O) 

Water  (BjO) 


Psilomelane 

from 

Ilmenau. 


77.28 

16.82 

0.40 

0.91 

0.12 


6.29 


99.77 


Psilomdane 

from 
Schneeberg. 


80.27 
14.10 


1.06 


4.35 
0.23 


100.00 


The  following  descriptioos  and  analyses  of  specimens  of 
psilomelane  from  the  Batesville  region  are  given  by  Wm,  Elder- 
horst,  Chemist  of  the  former  Geological  Survey  of  Arkansas 
under  D.  D.  Owen  :  || 

'^  No.  20.  Psilomelane,  from  the  main  manganese  mine,  two 
miles  above  west  fork  of  Laflferty  Creek,  Independence  county  : 

"  Massive ;  lustre  submetallic  ;  color  between  dark  steel-gray 
and   iron-black ;  hardness,  5.5 ;  fracture  subcrystalline,   hackly, 

«  System  of  Mineralogy,  fifth  edition,  1883,  p.  180. 

t  Analyzed  by  Clausbruch,  quoted  by  C.  F.  Rammelsberg,  Handbnch  der  Mineral- 
chemie,  second  edition,  1875,  p.  190. 

X  Analyzed  by  Schultz,  quoted  by  C.  F.  Rammelsberg,  Ibid.,  p.  190. 

I  First  Report  of  a  Geological  Reoonnoissance  of  the  Northern  Counties  of 
D.  D.  Owen,  State  Geologist,  1858,  pp.  161-168. 
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^somewhat  reseoibliog  the  fracture  of  cast  iron ;   brittle ;   strikes 
:fire  witti  steel ;  powder  reddish-brown. 

'^  Before  the  blowpipe,  infusible  alone;  on  charcoal  inreduc- 

-tion  flame  becomes  reddish-brown ;  in  a  matrass,  yields   water  ; 

with  flaxes,  gives  the  manganese  reactions.     Dissolves  in  hydro- 

<^hloric  acid  with  evolution  of  chlorine,  leaving  a  small  residue  of 

silica.     *     *     ♦  >' 

^'  The  air-dried  mineral  lost  0.53  per  cent  of  moisture  at  250 
-degrees  F.'' 

The  composition  of  the  specimen  dried  at  250^  Fahrenheit 
is  given  as  follows  : 

Analysis  of  pailomelane  from  the  Batesville  region. 

Manganese  protoxide  (MnO) 84.996 

Oxygen  (O) 10.483 

Lime  (OaO) » trace 

Baryta  (BaO) ^  ^   0.512 

Water  (H,0) 1.820 

SlUca(SiO,) 2.845 

100.655 

"  No.  21.     Psilomelane,  from  same  locality  as  No.  20. 

"Massive;  close- textured;  color  bluish  steel-gray;  hard- 
ness 5.5;  fracture  splintery  and  subconchoidal;  brittle;  strikes 
fire  with  steel;  powder  reddish-brown. 

"  Before  the  blowpipe,  and  to  reagents,  behaves  like  the 
preceding. 

"  The  air-dried  mineral  lost  1.02  per  cent  of  moisture  at 
250  deg.  F. " 

The  composition  of  the  specimen  dried  at  250°  Fahren- 
lieit  is  given  as  follows  : 

Analysis  of  psilomelane  from  the  Baiesville  region. 

Manganese  protoxide  (MiiO) 82.448 

Oxygen  (O) «  10.C02 

Lime  (CaO).. 1.178 

Baryta  (BaO) 0.282 

Magnesia  (MgO) trace 

Water  (Ha'O) „ „ 0.611 

Silica  (SiOa) 5.329 

99.850 
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Braunite. — Specimen  from  the  SallivaD  Creek  fork  of 
Polk  Bayou,  ten  miles  north  of  Batesville,  Independence 
county.  This  is  a  dark,  iron-gray  or  black  mineral,  forming 
a  coarsely  crystalline  aggregate  with  a  marked  cleavage,  the 
crystallographic  position  of  the  cleavage  being  uncertain;: 
lustre  Bubmetallic;  streak  dark  chocolate-brown ;  hardness 
5  to  5.5.  Its  specific  gravity,  as  determined  by  the  Chemist 
of  the  Survey,  is  4.50. 

With  fluxes  it  gives  manganese  reactions ;  it  dissolves 
in  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  evolution  of  chlorine. 

The  following  analysis  was  made  mostly  by  Dr.  B.  N» 
Brackett  and  partly  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Noyes.  It  shows  the- 
composition  of  the  mineral  dried  at  110^-115^  Centigrade. 

Analysis  of  braunite  from  the  BatesvWt  region. 

Percent.    K  tlo, 
Maoganeee  protoxide  (MnO)...    87.47       U'£M      2.05 

Oxygen  (0) ^ 9.62       0.(W1       1.00 

Ferric  oxide  (FeaO,) 0.44 

Alumina  (AlaO,) ^  0.11 

Lime  (C»0) -  0.84 

Baryta  (BaO) 0.48 

Magnesia  (MgO) trace 

Potash  (K,0) 0.10 

8oda  (NaaO) 0.05 

Phoephoric  acid  (PaO,).... 0.25 

Silica  (SiO,) 0.18 

99.04 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  ratio  of  MnO  to  O  is  almost 
exactly  as  2  :1;  which  is  the  theoretical  ratio  ot  manganese 
sesquioxide  (MD3O3).  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  analysis- 
shows  less  than  2  per  cent  of  ingredients  other  than  MnO 
and  O,  and  the  mineral  is  therefore  a  very  pure  Mn^Oj. 
Though  the  mineral  occurs  as  a  compact  crystalline  aggre- 
gate and  not  as  isolated  crystals,  it  seems,  judging  from  its 
general  appearance  and  its  physical  characteristics,  to  be 
homogeneous.*  In  some  other  specimeos  of  a  similar  material 

■^Tlie  original  specimen  contained  inclusioDs  of  a  massiye  or  semi-crystalline  oxide  of 
manganese,  bat  the  sample  analyzed  was  carefully  separated  from  this  and  was  oompoeed  only^ 
of  the  coarsely  crystalline  parts. 
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there  were  found  some  very  small  crystals,  apparently  tetrag-^ 
onal  pyramids,  suggesting,  from  their  general  form^  that  they 
might  be  braunite.  Hausmannite  crystallizes  in  the  same 
system,  but  the  above  analysis  does  not  show  any  close  re- 
lation to  the  composition  of  that  mineral.  The  analysis 
fihows  a  mineral  resembling  in  all  respects  a  braunite  without 
silica,  and  the  physical  features  of  the  specimen,  as  far  as 
they  can  be  distinguished,  are  also  those  of  braunite. 

Wm.  Elderhorst,*  in  1858,  gave  an  analysis  of  a  specimen 
-of  manganese  oxide  from  the  Batesville  region  which  he 
considered  probably  braunite.  It  contained  9.968  per  cent 
of  silica,  and  came  from  the  eame  region  as  the  specimen  in 
-question,  in  which  practically  no  silica  was  found  (0.18  per 
cent).  It  was  massive,  however,  so  that  the  chemical  relation 
of  the  silica  to  the  oxide  of  manganese  was  uncertain. 
Elderhorst  describes  the  specimen  and  discusses  the  analysis 
as  follows : 

*'  No.  23.     Braunite  (?),  from  Poke  Bayou,  Marion  county .f 

''  Massive;  texture  finely  granular;  lustre  submetallic;  color 
<lark  steel-gray ;  hardness  5.5;  strikes  fire  with  steel;  powder 
grayisli-black;  much  more  easily  reduced  to  powder  than  the 
two  preceding  minerals;  weathered  surface  shows  brown  spots  of 
hydrate  of  peroxide  of  iron. 

"  Before  the  blowpipe,  infusible ;  on  charcoal  in  reduction 
fiame,  becomes  pale  reddish-gray  at  the  point  of  contact  with  the 
<jharcoal;  in  a  matrass,  yields  a  little  water;  with  fluxes,  gives 
the  manganese  reactions. 

"  Dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  evolution  of  chlorine, 
leaving  a  residue  of  silica.     Composition  dried  at   220  deg.  F. : 

Protoxide  of  manganese  (MnO) 75.886 

Fiee  oxygen  (O)  7.979 

Pel  oxide  of  iron  (Fea0,)„ 8.523 

Oxide  of  cobalt  (CoO) trace 

Lime  (CaO)~ 1.838 

Magnesia  (MgO) « 0.192 

Water  (H2O) 1.295 

silica  (S1O2) 9.968 

100.176 

^  First  Report  of  a  Geological  Reconooissaoce  of  the  Northern  Oountles  of  Arkansas, 
bj  D.  D.  Owen,  1858,  pp.  164-165  aod  169. 

t  Tbis  reference  to  Marion  counif  is  doubtless  a  mistake  for  Independence  county,  as 
Dr.  Elderhorst  refers  In  hin  renort  to  having  received  the  specimen  In  Batesville,  Independ- 
ence county.  Besides,  Poke  B470U,  now  spelled  Polk  Bayou,  is  in  Independence  county  and 
not  in  Bianon. 
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'^  The  air-dried  mineral  lost  0.1  per  cent  of  moisture  at  220 
deg,  F.     *    *     * 

''  Proceeding  in  the  same  manner  with  the  analysis  of  No.. 
28,  that  is,  rejecting  silicic  acid  and  peroxide  of  iron,  and  oalcu^ 
lating  the  remainder  for  100,  we  have : 

Protoxide  of  msDganete  (BinO) ».  86.96 

OzjgeD  (0)„. ...^ 9.20 

Lime  (0»0) ^ 2.12 

MagneeU  (MgO) ^ „ 0.22 

Water  (e,0)......„ 1.50 


100.00 

'^  86.96  parts  of  protoxide  of  manganese  consist  of  67.41  of 
manganese  and  19.55  of  oxygen ;  hence  we  have,  in  toto,  67.41 
manganese  to  28.75  oxygen,  corresponding  to  the  ratio  : 

69.68Mn :  29.72  O; 

The  compound  MujOj  requires 69.68Mn  :  30.42  O; 

so  that  the  mineral  may  be  considered  as  a  sesquioxide  of  man-^ 
ganese,  or  braunite,  under  the  supposition  that  we  are  justified  ia 
rejecting  lime,  magnesia,  and  water  as  adventitious.  But  if 
these  bases  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  free 
oxygen  is  united  with  a  portion  of  the  protoxide  of  manganese 
to  the  formation  of  peroxide,  we  have : 

Peroxide  of  manganese  (Mn0|) 60.10  contains  O  18.40 

Protoxide  of  manganese  (MnO)..  46.06  contains  O 

Lime  (CaO) 2.12  contains  O 

Magnesia  (MgO) 0.22  contains  O 

Water  (3,0) 1.50  contains  0 


12.87 


''Here  the  oxygen-ratio  of  RO :  MnOg  is  nearly  as  4:6;^ 
which  would  lead  to  the  formula 

4  (MnO.  CaO.  MgO.  HO).  3  MnO^.'^ 

It  is  evident  from  Elderhorst's  discussion  of  the  mineral^ 
that  he  considered  the  silica  in  it  to  be  an  accidental  ingredient^ 
but,  at  that  time,  the  nature  of  the  siliceous  braunites  was  not  so 
well  understood  as  at  present. 

The  composition  of  pure  braunite  has  for  a  long  time  beeik 
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a  matter  of  considerable  discussion  and^  in  some  respects^  still 
continues  to  be  an  uncertain  question.  The  mineral  is  stated  hy 
most  authorities  to  contain  silica  in  chemical  combination, 
and  various  formulas  are  given  to  explain  the  relation  of  the 
silica  and  the  manganese.  Some  authors,  however,  describe 
braunite  as  a  sesquioxide  of  manganese  frequently  contain- 
ing silica  as  a  mechanical  admixture,  while  others  think  it  is 
a  combination  of  one  molecule  of  protoxide  and  one  of  per- 
oxide of  manganese. 

Turner*  obtained  the  formula  MnjO,  for  a  specimen  of  the 
mineral  braunite  from  Elgersburg,  Germany.  He  noted  a  siliceous> 
residue  on  dissolving  the  mineral,  but  referred  to  it  simply  as  a 
trace.  On  the  other  hand,  the  later  investigations  of  Bammels* 
berg,t  Dr.  Penfield:|:  and  others  have  shown  certain  specimens 
of  braunite  to  contain  from  7.4  to  over  8  per  cent  of  silica 
in  chemical  combination.  Rammelsberg  found  7.4  to  8.6  per 
cent  of  silica  in  pure  crystals  of  braunite  from  the  same  locality 
(Elgersburg)  as  the  sample  already  referred  to,  in  which  Turner 
found  no  silica. 

Rammelsberg  §  originally  considered  braunite  to  be  a  com* 
bination  of  sesquioxide  of  manganese  and  the  silicate  of  the 
protoxide  of  manganese,  having  the  formula  3  MngOg+MnSiOa.. 
In  later  investigations,  however,  he  found  that,  by  heating  the 
mineral  with  nitric  acid,  a  greater  percentage  of  the  protoxide 
was  obtained  than  would  be  afforded  by  the  silicate  in  the  above 
formula ;  also,  that  the  amount  he  obtained  approached  that 
which  would  be  given  if  the  sesquioxide  (MnaOg)  in  the  formula 
were  considered  to  be  composed  of  MnO  and  MnOg.  Therefore 
he  proposed  ||  the  following  formula: 

r    MnOa 

MnO  +  < 

{   SiO, 

J.  D.  Dana,  on  the  other  hand,  though  he   considers  the 

•>  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinbargh,  Vol.  XI. 

t  Handbucb  der  Mineralchemie,  second  edition,  1875,  pp.  160-161. 
X  Unpublished  resalts,  see  page  153  of  this  repoit. 
I  Haodbuch  der  Mineralchemie,  second  edition,  1875,  page  160. 
I  Handbucb  der  Mineralchemie,  1875 ;    Supplement  to  second  edition,  1886,  page  52.. 
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silica  in  braunite  to  be  combined  witli  manganese,  gives  a  differ- 
•ent  formula  :  he  calls  attention  to  the  close  relation  of  the  crys- 
tallization of  the  mineral  to  that  of  rutile,  and  shows  that  this 
relation  is  brought  out  in  the  formula  2  (2  MnO^  Mn02)+ 
JMnOj^SiOj,  which  represents  the  mineral  ^'as  corresponding  to 
"2  of  hausmannite  and  2  of  a  silicate  analogous  to  zircoui  with 
^which  silicate  also  it  is  isomorphous/'* 

Tschermak  f  gives  the  formula   of  braunite  as  the  simple 
■  sesquioxide      (MujOs).        Hermann  t      distinguishes     between 
braunite  with  silica  and  braunite  without  silica  :  in  the  case  of 
^the  latter^  he  rejects  the  formula  MujOj  and  substitutes  MnO+ 
MnOj,  a  suggestion   that  is  also  accepted  by  Gustav  Rose  as 
•  explaining  why  the  mineral  was  not  isomorphous  with  hematite 
({FejOj).      He  explains  the   occurrence   of  baryta   and    silica 
4n  some  varities  of  braunite^  by  supposing  that  the  baryta  com- 
bined   with  MnO|  and  the  silica  with   MnOj.     He   proposes, 
therefore,  to  separate  the  braunite  containing  no  silica  from  the 
braunite  containing  silica,  by  confining  the   latter  to  the  name 
Marceline,  a  name  already  given  to  a  siliceous  variety  of  braunite 
from  St.  Marcel,  in  Piedmont. 

Bauer||  describes  braunite  as  an  isomorphous  mixture  of 
MnOjMnOj  and  MnOjSiOg  in  which  part  of  the  MnO  is  replaced 
by  BaO. 

The  analyses  by  Rammelsberg  and  by  Turner  of  the  El- 
gersburgs  pecimens,  and  those  of  the  Arkansas  specimens  are  sum- 
marized in  the  accompanying  table.  It  will  be  seen  that  while  one 
•sample  from  Elgersburg  contains  8.63  per  cent  of  silica,  the  other 
shows  no  silica ;  and,  in  a  similar  manner,  while  one  sample 
from  Arkansas  shows  9.968  per  cent  of  silica,  the  other  shows 
•only  0,18  per  cent.  Hence  it  would  apppar  that  there  may  exist 
two  forms  of  braunite,  one  containing  silica  in   chemical  com- 

*  System  of  Mineralogy,  fifth  edition,  18S3,  p.  133. 

t  GustftT  Tschermak,  Lehrbuch  der  Mineralogle,  second  editioo,  1835,  p.  897. 

t  Cited  by  Naumann-Zirkel,  Elemente  der  Mlneralogie,  1885,  p.  384. 

;!  Max  Bauer,  Lehrbuch  der  Mineralogle,  1886,  pp.  817-318. 
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^ination  and  with  a  formala  differently  written  by  various 
aathorities ;  the  other  containing  no  silica  and  representing  a 
simple  sesquioxide  of  manganese  (MnjOj).  The  exact  chemical 
structure  and  relations  of  the  two  materials,  howeveri  must  be 
left  for  future  analyses  to  determine.*  * 

Analyses  of  German  and  Arkansas  hrawaUe. 


OONSTITUEMTS. 


Manganese  protoxide  (MnO). 

t>xyKen  (O) 

Ferric  oxide  (FeaOa) 

Alamina  (AlaOa) 

-Cobalt  oxide  (CoO). 

-Lime  (CaO) 

BaryU(BaO) 

Magnesia  (MgO)... 

Potash  (KaO) 

Soda  (NaaO) 

Water  (HaO) 

Phoiphoric  acid  (PaOs) 

Silica  (8iOa) 

Total 


ELOEH8BUBG 

BBAUNITE. 

ARKANSAS 

BBAUNITE. 

4 

11 

II 

< 

Analyzed  by 
Turner.. 

Analyzed  by 
Elderhorst. 

Analyzed  by 
Braokett  and 
Noycfl. 

80.94 

86.95 

75.886 

87.47 

8.06 

9.85 

7.979 

9.62 

8.528 

0.44 

•••••    • 

traoe 

0.11 

0.91 

1.888 

0.84 

0.44 

2.25 

••••••••• 

0.48 

0.192 

trace 

1.00 

0.95 

0.10 

0.05 

1.295 

••••«• ••« 

0.25 

8.63 

9.968 

0.18 

100.00 

100.00 

100.176 

99.04 

*  After  the  manuscript  of  the  present  report  had  gone  to  press,  the  following  analyses  of 
'braunite  from  Ilmenaa,  Thuringer  Wald,  heretofore  unpublished,  were  obtained  from  Dr.  S. 
L.  Penfield,  of  Yale  College,  who  has  kindly  consented  to  their  being  published  here.  They 
were  made  by  him  of  carefully  selected  crystals  (Yale  College  Collection  No.  2111)  of  a 
specific  gravity  4.818.  They  show  a  typical  case  of  pure  braunite  containing  8.15-8.28  per 
tsent  of  silica. 

Manganese  protoxide  (MnO) 80.90  81.09 

Oxygen  (O) 8.07  7.90 

Ferric  oxide  (FeaOa) 0.81  0.81 

Lime  (CaO) 0.28  0.12 

Soda  (NaaO) 0.84  0.28 

Water  (HaO) 0.85  0.85 

Silica  (SiOa) 8.15  8.28 

98.40       98.33 
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(3)  PyrolvMte. — Besides  the  varieties  of  man^nese  oxide& 
already  described^  a  crystalline  pyrolasite  sometimes  occura 
in  the  Batesville  manganese  region.  It  is,  howeveri  in  much 
smaller  quantities  than  the  ores  already  mentioned,  and  exists  in 
thin  layers  and  irregular  masses  associated  with  them.  Some*^ 
times  it  fills  cavities  and  cracks  in  the  ore-bearing  clay,  appearing 
to  be,  possibly,  a  secondary  product,  from  the  other  ores.  It  la 
a  black  to  iron-gray  mineral ;  opaque ;  lustre  submetallic  ;. 
streak  black  ;  hardness  2.  It  is  sometimes  easily  crumbled  in  the 
fingers.  It  usually  occurs  as  a  finely  granular,  crystalline  aggregate. 

This  ore  is  found  in  only  a  few  places,  and  does  not  exist  in 
quantities  large  enough  to  warrant  its  separation  from  the  other- 
ores. 

(4)  Wad. — The  variety  of  wad  known  as  bog  manganese- 
sometimes  occurs  in  the  Batesville  region.  It  is  usually  in  a. 
black,  earthy  form,  frequently  showing  glossy  slickensides,  and 
having  a  hardness  of  from  1  to  3.  It  is  associated  with  more  or 
less  iron,  silica,  alumina,  and  water,  the  last  sometimes  amounting^ 
to  from  10  to  15  per  cent. 

PHYSICAL  FORMS  OF  THE   MANGANESE  ORES. 

The  diiferent  mineralogical  forms  of  manganese  ores  in  the^ 
Batesville  region  exhibit  themselves  in  various  physical  shapes.. 
They  usually  occur  as  loose  lumps,  varying  in  size  from  almost 
microscopic  grains  to  masses  weighing  several  tons.  At  times^ 
however,  more  or  less  solid  bodies  of  ore,  containing  several 
hundred  tons,  occur.  Sometimes  the  separate  masses  have  a 
distinctly  concretionary  form,  and  at  other  times  they  are  simply 
irregularly  shaped  bodies,  showing  no  structure  whatever.  For 
the  sake  of  convenience  in  description,  the  different  physical 
forms  of  the  ores  are  here  enumerated.  They  occur  either  together 
or  separately. 

(1)  A  shapeless  mass  of  crysialline  or  non-crystalline  ore,^ 
containing  numerous  irregular  cavities  from  a  sixteenth  of  an 
inch  to  one  inch  in  diameter.  These  cavities  are  usually  lined  or 
filled  with  an  impalpable  clay  of  varied  colors,  black,  chocolate^ 
brown,  red,  yellow,  or  buff.     Sometimes  the  cavities  are  filled 
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leith  calcite  iDstead  of  clay.  It  is  probable  that  all  the  cavitiea 
irere  oaoe  filled  in  this  waj,  but  have  since  been  acted  on  by^ 
surface  water,  the  calcite  dissolved  and  a  residue  of  oky  left« 

This  variety  of  ore  is  the  most  common  form  in  the  man^ 
ganese  region. 

(2)  Massive  or  semi-crystalline  ore,  showing  a  slight  tend- 
ency towards  a  concretionary  structure,  and  often  containing 
lenticular  cracks,  either  empty  or  containing  black,  chocolate- 
brown,  red,  yellow,  or  buff  clay.  These  cavities  resemble  the- 
shrinkage  cracks  seen  in  nodules  of  clay  ironstone.  This 
variety  of  ore  is  of  common  occurrence,  but  not  so  generally^ 
distributed  as  the  last. 

(3)  Massive  ore  showing  a  concretionary  structure.     The- 
concretions  are  generally  small,  varying  from  the  size  of  a 
mustard  seed  to  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter.      The   smaller 
ones  often  approach  a  globular  form,  but  the  larger  are  usually^ 
lenticular  and  resemble  large  buttons,  being  locally  known  aa 
button  ore."     They  often  contain  cracks  similar  to  those  in 
the   last  variety  of  ore   mentioned.     The  smaller  concretions, 
occur  in  several  places  on  Polk  Bayou ;  the  larger  at  the  Casou 
property,  the  Pitman  place,  and  elsewhere.     (See  chapters  IX.. 
and  X.)     These  concretionary  varieties  of  ore  are  rarer  than  the 
others  mentioned  above. 

(4)  Loose  nodules  of  an  irregular  shape  from  one  inch  to 
twelve  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  smooth,  dull  brown  surface  and 
a  coarsely  crystalline  interior.  These  masses  are  usually  solid 
throughout,  very  heavy,  and  show  no  internal  evidences  of  con- 
cretionary structure.  If  any  once  existed  it  has  been  destroyed 
by  the  crystallization  of  the  nodules.  This  variety  is  rare  :  it 
occurs  in  the  Coon  Creek  region,  in  places  on  West  Lafierty 
Creek,  and  elsewhere  in  smaller  quantities. 

(5)  Shapeless  masses  of  a  soft,  dull,  earthy,  porous  ore^ 
often  containing  hard  spots  of  massive,  steel-gray  ore.  This 
form  occurs  in  many  places  in  the  manganese  region. 

(6)  A  massive,  hard,  black  ore  in  stalacitic  forms.     This. 
variety  is  rare. 

(7)  A    black,   or  dark    chocolate-brown    manganiferous. 
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tslay,  sometimes  coatainiDg  wad,  or  bog  manganese.  This  is 
too  low  grade  to  be  used  as  an  ore,  but,  as  it  sometimes  contains 
from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  of  manganese,  it  is  classified  here.  It 
has  been  shipped  for  a  coloring  material  for  dark  brown  bricks 
and  for  other  purposes.  (See  Brooks  mine,  chapter  IX.)  It 
is  often  found  enclosing  the  different  varieties  of  ore  mentioned 
above.  In  most  cases  it  doubtless  represents  a  residual  clay 
derived  from  a  limestone  which  once  contained  manganese  in  a 
finely  divided  state,  but  which  has  since  been  decomposed.  It 
has  sometimes  been  solidified  into  a  soft,  earthy  mass,  with  slick- 
4>nsides  showing  bright,  glossy  surfaces.  It  is  often  locally 
mistaken  for  plumbago.  In  many  places  it  forms  the  cement  of 
a  chert  breccia. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  mammiilary, 
'botryoidal,  and  kidney-shaped  forms  in  the  ore  are 
much  more  rarely  seen  in  the  Batesville  region  than  in  the 
Virginia  and  Georgia  manganese  regions.  In  the  last 
two  regions  they  are  often  the  characteristic  forms,  while 
the  ore  in  the  Batesville  region  tends  more,  to  retain  the 
original  condition  which  it  had  when  it  existed  as  lenticular 
layers  in  the  St.  Clair  limestone ;  and  the  masses  now  found 
in  the  residual  clay,  though  sometimes,  as  at  the  Cason  place 
and  elsewhere,  of  a  distinctly  concretionary  or  nodular  form, 
are  very  often  simply  fragments  of  the  larger  bodies. 

Miners^  names  of  the  ores. — For  the  sake  of  reference,  the 
names  commonly  used  by  the  miners  to  designate  the 
difierent  physical  forms  of  manganese  ores  in  the  Batesville 
region  are  given  as  follows  : 

(1)  "Lump  ore/'  This  means  masses  of  ore  large  enough 
to  pick  out  of  the  enclosing  clay  without  the  assistance  of 
the  washer. 

(2)  "  Wash  dirt. ''  This  means  clay  containing  numer- 
ous fragments  or  nodules  of  ore  too  small  to  pay  for  hand- 
picking,  and  therefore  sorted  by  means  of  a  washer. 

(3)  "  Shot  ore.  '*  This  means  a  variety  of  small  frag- 
'inents  or  nodules  of  ore  the  size  of  mustard  seed,  or  a  little 
larger. 
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(4)    ^^  Button  ore. ''    This  means  the  button-shaped  con- 
cretions already  described  on  page  155. 

COMMERCIAL    VALUE  OF  THE   MANGANESE  0B£8. 

The  manganese  ores  of  the  Batesville  region  are  used 
altogether  for  the  manufacture  of  spiegeleisen  and  ferro- 
manganese^  which  is  by  far  the  most  important  use  to  which 
manganese  ores  are  put.  The  Batesville  ores  are  better^ 
Buited  for  this  purpose  than  for  many  of  the  chemical  usea 
of  manganese  described  in  chapter  III. 

That  a  manganese  ore  may  be  of  value  for  use  in  the^ 
manufacture  of  spiegeleisen  and  ferro-manganese  dependa 
largely  on  the  relative  amounts  of  three  of  its  con-. 
Btituents:  first,  on  its  being  sufficiently  rich  in  man- 
ganese ;  second,  on  its  containing  a  sufficiently  low  percent- 
age of  silica;  third,  on  its  containing  a  sufficiently  low 
percentage  of  phosphorus.  An  ore  containing  a  large 
percentage  of  manganese  may  be  rendered  unmarketable  by 
containing  too  much  silica  or  phosphorus,  or  both;  and 
conversely,  an  ore  low  in  manganese  can  often  be  used  to 
great  advantage  when  it  contains  only  small  amounts  of 
these  impurities. 

In  a  good  ore,  the  silica  should  not  amount  to  over  12 
per  cent  at  the  most,  and  the  phosphorus  should  not  be  over 
0.2  to  0.25  per  cent.  Even  as  much  as  0.2  per  cent  of  phos- 
phorus is  high,  and  a  first-class  ore  should  contain  less. 
Ores  containing  more  than  these  proportions  of  silica  and 
phosphorus  can  sometimes  be  sold  for  certain  purposes, 
especially  if  they  contain  a  large  percentage  of  manganese,, 
but  they  bring  a  lower  price  than  the  purer  ores. 

An  ore  containing  less  than  40  per  cent  of  manganese  is 
considered  low  grade,  and,  unless  mined  very  cheaply  and  in 
large  quantities,  cannot  be  worked  at  a  profit.  In  some 
cases,  where  the  ore  contains  even  less  than  30  per  cent  of 
manganese  but  is  associated  with  a  large  proportion  of  iron,  it 
has  a  considerable  commercial  value  as  a  manganiferous  iroa 
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-ore,  but  such  materials  are  rarely  found  in  the  Batesville 
region.  There  is  almost  always  a  little  iron  in  the  Batesville 
ore,  but  it  is  only  in  a  few  localities  that  it  runs  over  T  or  8 
per  cent,  and  in  many  places  it  is  less  than  8  per  cent.  lu 
rarer  cases,  however,  the  ore  contains  over  20  per  cent  of 
iron. 

The  better  classes  of  Batesville  ores  are  high  in  mangan- 
>ese  and  frequently  contain,  in  car-load  lots,  over  50  per  cent 
of  that  ingredient.  Some  shipments  have  contained  over  55 
per  cent  and  a  few  as  high  as  from  57  to  58  per  cent.  Any 
shipments  that  contain  over  50  per  cent  of  metallic  mangan- 
ese, however,  are  considered  first  class  ores.*  The  low  grade 
ores  frequently  run  from  40  per  cent  down,  in  some  cases,  to 
less  than  25  per  cent  of  metallic  manganese,  but  large  quan- 
tities of  ore  are  shipped  which  contain  over  50  per  cent. 
This  amount,  as  compared  with  manganese  ores  mined 
-elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  is  very  high.  A  part  of 
the  Canadian  ore  and  part  of  the  Virginia  ore  contain 
more,  but  these  grades  are  in  small  quantities  in  those 
regions  and  are  used  for  chemical  purposes.  It  may  be 
«afely  said,  that  of  the  ores  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
spiegeleisen  and  ferro -manganese,  the  better  grades  of  those 
from  the  Batesville  region  are  equal,  in  their  contents  of 
manganese,  to  any  others  at  present  mined  in  the  United 
-States.  The  accompanying  table  of  analyses,  which  has  been 
kindly  furnished  the  Survey  by  Mr  H,  M.  Curry,  of  the  firm  of 
Oaroegie  Brothers  and  Company,  represents  the  composition   of 


« In  all  these  sUtemeDts  as  to  the  quality  of  the  Batesville  ores,  concluaioos  are  drawn 
altogether  from  analyses  of  car-load  shipments  of  ore,  such  as  are  kI^aq  on  pages  159  and  162- 
165.  This  is  the  surest  way  to  arrive  at  a  Just  estimate  of  the  commercial  ralue  ef  the  ore, 
aince,  with  analyses  of  hand  samples,  there  is  always  an  uncertainty  whether  or  not  they  rep- 
resent the  average  of  the  ore  as  it  would  be  shipped  in  bulk.  The  analyses  nf  car-load  ahip- 
cnents,  on  the  other  hand,  are  made  from  samples  carefully  taken  from  ore  in  large  qnantities 
and  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is  used.  Consequently  such  analyses  hare  by  far  the  greater 
practical  value;  and  as  many  of  them  as  it  is  thought  necessary  to  give,  are  compiled  in  the 
tables  on  pages  162-165.  They  represent  analyses  of  quantities  rarying  from  one  to  seren  car- 
4oad8,  or,  in  other  words,  of  quantities  varying  from  about  fifteen  to  a  hundred  tona. 
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Analyses  of  car-load  or  cargo  shipments  of  manganese  ores  from 

different  regions. 


GRADE. 

LOCALITY. 

Man- 
ganese. 

Iron 

SUica 

Phos- 
phorus. 

Moisture 
in  sample 
as  taken. 

' 

Chili 

50.870 

58.581 

« 

2.820 
0.660 

8.950 
6.680 

0.014 
0.022 

0.870 

ChiU 

0.350 

Cuba 

49.015 
50.644 
47.174 

1.650 
2.740 
1.980 

8.400 
7.760 
7.800 

0.069 

not  made 

0.012 

6.000 

4.000 

Nora  Scotia 

2.500 

filGH    GRADE. 

Crimora,  Virginia 
Crimora,  Virginia 

49.163 
48.680 

1.760 
L986 

9.800 
10.200 

not  made 
0.106 

6.000 
l(.000 

Crimora,  Virginia 

50.541 

1.967 

10.120 

not  made 

8.000 

Crimora,  Virginia 

48.162 

4.668 

10.800 

0.095 

3.000 

Arkansas 

62.721 

8.857 

2.440 

0.198 

4.000 

ArlcAnuLB 

60.142 
53.028 

8.506 
1.907 

2.950 
1.700 

0.165 
0.852 

8.000 

k 

Arkansas 

8.000 

> 

Gcorsia 

41.248 
41.6d0 
42.856 
44.308 
48.379 
48.612 
42.953 
45.018 

9.100 
1.990 

10.491 
4.595 
9.633 
6.650 

14  850 
2.750 

14.400 
10.820 

7.800 
10.950 

9.750 
10.480 

3.600 

8.100 

0.109 
0.050 
0.189 
0.156 
0.068 
0.221 
0.184 
0.085 

2.000 

Geonda 

4.000 

Geonria 

6.000 

Georgia 

6.000 

^(EDIUM   GRADE. 

Virginia. 

4.000 

1     Virginia 

1.600 

1 

1    Virginia 

6.000 

South  Carolina..... 

9.000 

Virginia 

37.693 
28.311 
35.862 

12.868 
27.830 
20.950 

10.600 
4.460 
6.250 

0.153 
0.067 
0.780 

9.000 

Virginia. 

4  000 

1     Virginia 

1 

5.000 

1          ^ 

Virginia.^ 

86.028 
33.699 
84.157 
36.179 

8.703 
16.588 
13.590 

7.078 

16.880 
14.750 
12.900 
16.400 

0.118 
0.095 
0.167 
0.053 

7.000 

Virginia 

8.000 

UOW    GRADE.  . 

Georgia 

8.000 

Geonria 

1.000 

Georgia 

39.893 

10.210 

12.720 

0.106 

6.000 

Vermont 

20.869 
19.706 

81.648 
29.268 

12.770 
14.000 

0.126 
0.145 

5  000 

Vermont 

8.000 
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average  car-load  or  cargo  shipments  of  mangaaese  ores  from 
Arkansas^  Georgia,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Vermont^  Nova 
Scotia,  Cuba,  and  Chili.  The  analyses  are  arranged  under  three^ 
different  headings :  high  grade,  medium  grade,  and  low  grade 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  average  contents  of  manganese  in 
the  Arkansas  ores*  is  greater  than  in  any  of  the  others,  except  the 
Chilian  which  are  practically  the  same. 

Very  few  of  the  better  grades  of  the  Batesville  ores  are 
injured  by  any  considerable  percentage  of  silica :  this  ingredient 
varies  from  less  than  2  per  cent  to  about  8  per  cent,  though  in 
some  of  the  low  grade  ores  it  occasionally  runs  over  20  per  cent«. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  ore  shipped,  however,  contains 
under  10  per  cent  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  contains 
under  5  |>er  cent.  Very  little  is  shipped  that  has  as  much  as  16 
per  c^^nt.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  table  of 
anaiyHHH,  that  the  Batesville  manganese  ores  compare  favorably 
in  th(  ir  low  silica  with  the  ores  from  other  localities,  showing  as 
they  dn,  a  hmaller  amount  of  this  impurity  than  any  of  the  others,. 

Tl  e  only  harmful  ingredient  that  occurs  in  the  Batesville 
ores  in  quantities  sufficient  to  be  injurious,  is  phosphorus. 
Though  thiis  r*ftMi  exists  in  quantities  less  than  0.125  per  cent, 
it  8om(timev«^  mi'IS  up  to  0.30  per  cent,  and  occasionally  though 
rarely,  to  as  III  ii< 'has  from  1.00  to  over  3.00  percent.  Considerable 
quantitien  of  on,  liowever,  are  at  present  being  mined  which 
contain  only  between  0.10  and  0.20  per  cent,  and  the  average  of 
the  better  gra<!«s  of  ore  in  the  Batesville  region  generally  rangea 
from  0.10  to  0*2.')  per  cent.  Some  of  the  ores,  however,  are  greatly 
injured  in  their  market  value,  and  in  certain  cases  rendered 
unmarketable,  by  containing  larger  percentages  of  phosphorus. 

The  distrihOtion  of  phosphorus  in  different  parts  of  the  ore 
deposits  is  irregular:  sometimes  the  ore  in  a  t^iven  place 
contains  less   than  0.20  per  cent  of  phosphorus,   while   perhaps 


*  The  analyses  of  Arkansas  ores  in  this  tabic  are  of  samples  from  the  Batesville  regioa 
and  not  from  the  southwefetern  Arkaosas  region. 
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not  ten  yards  off,  apparently  the  same  ore  contains  over  0.30.  A. 
study  of  the  nature  of  the  ore  in  each  individual  locality,  however^ 
and  a  series  of  analyses  of  properly  selected  samples,  will  usually 
show  what  part  of  a  certain  deposit  contains  a  large  amount  of 
phosphorus  and  what  part  contains  a  small  amount.  In  this  way^ 
numerous  areas  of  ore  deposits  low  in  phosphorus  can  be  selected 
and  the  manganese  obtained  without  any  great  admixture  of 
less  pure  ores. 

Summary. — The  facts  relative  to  the  commercial  value  of 
the  Batesville  t>res,  as  illustrated  by  their  chemical  analyses,  may^ 
be  summarized  as  follows:  Considering  the  ores  as  a  whole,, 
their  strong  points  are  their  high  percentage  of  manganese  and 
their  low  percentage  of  silica.*  Their  only  weak  point  is  their 
occasional  high  contents  of  phosphorus.  This  ingredient,  how- 
ever, is  only  in  some  cases  in  injurious  quantities,  while  in  a  great 
many  others,  it  is  not  high  enough  to  be  any  detriment  to  the 
value  of  the  ores.  By  carefully  selecting  localities  to  be  worked 
and  by  properly  preparing  the  ore  for  market,  this  difficulty 
can,  in  many  cases,  be  largely  overcome,  even  in  the  localities 
of  high  phosphorus  ores. 

The  composition  of  the  Batesville  ores,  as  represented  ii> 
ckr-load  shipments,  is  shown  in  the  following  tables.  Thes& 
include  seventy-two  analyses  of  samples  taken  from  quantities  of 
ore  varying  from  one  to  seven  car-loads.  The  total  amount  of 
ore  sampled  for  the  analyses  probably  amounted  to  about  twa 
thousand  tons,  and  were  mined  in  various  parts  of  the  Batesville 
region.  Many  analyses  of  hand  samples  of  ore  might  be  given,, 
but  the  table  is  confiued  to  those  of  car-load  shipments  sinoe^ 
as  already  stated,  the  latter  represent  the  average  composition  of 
the  or^  in  bulk  far  more  accurately  than  the  analyses  of  small 
samples. 

Wherever  it  was  possible,  the  locality  at  whieh  each  ship- 
ment of  ore  was  mined,  and  the  name  of  the  company  or  indi- 
vidual producing  it  are  given,  as  well  as  the  quantity  sampled 
and  the  name  of  the  company  or  companies  under  whose  direc- 
tion it  was  sampled  and  analyzed. 

*  Tb«se  •Utoments  refer  onlj  to  the  better  grades  of  ore. 
11  6«ologiOAl,  Vol.  1.,  1890. 
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Analyses  of  car-load  shipments  of 


No. 

1 

2 
3 
4 

5 

€ 

7 

S 

9 
10 
II 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


L0C.4LITY. 

Mangan- 
ese. 

Iron. 

Mlica. 

Pho^pho- 
rus. 

Moisture. 

Southern  niine»  14  N.,  7  W.,  sec.  4... 

53.  2 

2.30 

2.75 

0.165 

4.40 

<•          (1           i(           <i 

51.82 

3.40 

2.60 

0.198 

5.10 

K                     il                     «l                      II 

5>.75 

4.27 

3.52 

0.184 

5.40 

<•                     II                     •!                     11 

49.73 

2.15 

3.10 

0.166 

7.28 

«                     «l                     (1                     i< 

51.77 

238 

.3.18 

0.128 

1.68 

<«                     II                     II                     l< 

49.60 

3.84 

4.79 

0.184 

3.88 

55.78 
56.20 

3.82 
3.07 

2.30 
2.70 

0.148 
0.124 

3.00 

3  20 

55.49 

3  69 

4. 58 

U  141 

3.30 

•««••«.•••■«.••..*..••.••••.••■    ••      .......«•.«.•••••• 

52.72 

3.85 

2.44 

0.198 

4.00 

50.14 

850 

2.95 

0.165 

8.00 

53.02 
52.11 

1.90 

1.70 

0.852 
0.134 

3.00 

Laflferty  Creek  divide 

• 
fa ••••••• 

II           li           II           II 
II           11           II          II 
II           II          11           II 
II           i<           II          II 

55.41 
45.56 
46.21 
48.39 

4.50 
3.00 
5.98 

5.78 

10.05 

2.80 

0.118 
0.165 
0.157 
0.288 

•1          It           11          II 

II           II           it           li 

46.60 
30.52 

5.94 
14.23 

8.00 
4.80 

0.831 
0.6  5 

■ • • •••••• 

li           II           II           ii 
II          II           li           li 

49.00 
44.60 

9.00 
9.46 

8  00 
3.65 

0.880 
0.391 

• 

Coon  Creek 

50.81 
4G.36 

2.90 
8.53 

2.50 
4.25 

0.126 
0.128 

2.50 

Coon  Creek 

49.36 

5  97 

3.90 

0.156 

5.50 

II           ti           II           It 
It           <i           It           << 

55.68 
53.(16 
5 1. 80 
42.77 
55.4.> 

2.00 
2.50 
7.80 
5.5') 
2.9.=) 

5. GO 

0.172 
0.209 
0.141 
0.523 
0.117 

1.30 

li           It           ii           il 

57.13 

1.89 

5  :}9 

0.078 

1.80 

56.. 0 
57.01 

2.01 
2,05 

5.44 
5.33 

0.075 
0.072 

0.60 

It           il           ft           fi 

0.80 

57.41 

1  62 

b.OO 

0.100 

1.00 

II           li           it           It 

55.70 

1.80 

6.71 

0.078 

0.80 

ft           II           it           it 

56.75 

2.19 

5  49 

0.C68 

0.2a 

«{           It           II           il 

57.39 

1.5.i 

5.46 

0  074 

0.10 
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vtar^anese  ores  from  the  Satesville  region. 
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C>rargii,Pb)pptiiCa.. 


:;iirDeglc  Broihen  A  C 
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Analyea  of  ear-load  ahipmmta  of  mat^aneae 
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KM 
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40 
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E 
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4S 

M 
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4G 
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^^ 
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SM 
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D» 
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2D.0O 

«i 
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Ifi.SS 

S,70 
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«i 
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«3 

M.1S 

14  70 

S.S7 
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m 
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«s 

M.8S 
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« 
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S.30 
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<« 
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70 
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■or«8  from  the  BateaviUe  region — Oonelitded. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
THE  BATE8VILLE  REGION  OF  ARK  AN8AS— Q>n«nw€rf, 

GENERAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  MANGANESE  DEPOSITS. 

The  mangaDese  ores  of  the  Batesville  region  occur  as  loose 
masses  of  variable  sizes  imbedded  in  a  red  or  chocolate-brown 
clay.  The  claj  and  the  ore  once  formed  part  of  a  formation  aU 
ready  mentioned  as  the  St.  Clair  limestone^  and  locally  known 
as  ^^gray  rock/'  By  the  dissolving  process  of  surface  waters^  the 
carbonate  of  lime  in  this  formation  has  been  leached  out  and 
the  masses  of  ore,  which  were  less  easily  attacked,  have  been  set 
free.  The  siliceous  material,  which  was  once  finely  disseminated 
through  the  limestone,  was  also  less  soluble  than  the  carbonate 
of  lime  in  surface  waters,  and  has  collected  as  a  residual  product,, 
forming  the  clay  in  which  the  ore  occurs. 

As  a  result  of  this  decay,  the  manganese  ore  is  now  rarely 
seen  in  place  in  the  limestone,  but  sometimes  masses  of  this  rock 
have  survived  decomposition  and  are  imbedded  in  the  residual 
clay.  These  masses  often  contain  layers  and  nodules  of  ore^ 
which,  from  their  nature  and  position,  point  clearly  to  the  St. 
Clair  limestone  as  the  source  of  all  the  manganese  now  found  ia 
the  clay. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  the  present  chapter  to  explain  the 
original  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  ore  in  the  limestone,  the  mode 
of  decay  of  the  limestone  and  the  formation  of  the  deposits  of 
ore-bearing  clay,  the  nature  and  distribution  of  these  deposits^ 
and  their  relations  to  the  topographic  and  structural  features  of 
the  region. 

THE  ST.  CLAIR  LIMESTONE. 

General   features. — The   geologic    relations   of  this   Iime«^ 
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stone  have  already  been  treated  in  chapter  YI,  and^  therefore^ 
the  details  given  below  are  confined  to  the  relation  of  the  forma- 
tion to  the  source  and  occarrence  of  manganese  ores. 

The  8t.  Glair  limestone  is  a  highly  crystalline,  granular 
rock,  reaching  a  maximum  thickness,  in  the  manganese  region, 
of  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  It  is  rarely,  however,  seen 
with  this  thickness,  and,  even  where  none  of  it  has  been  decom- 
posed, it  does  not  usually  exceed  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet. 
It  varies  in  color  from  light  gray  to  pink,  chocolate-brown,  or 
dark  lead-gray.  Frequently  pockets  and  veins  of  white  or 
transparent  calqite  are  found  in  it.  Fossils  are  plentiful,  and 
their  casts  have  assumed  the  same  crystalline  structure  as  the 
rest  of  the  limestone.  Sometimes  small  quantities  of  red  oxide 
of  copper,  or  green  stains  due  tp  carbonate  of  copper,  occur  at 
or  near  the  base  of  the  formation.  The  copper  is  always  in  very 
small  quantities  and  of  no  commercial  value,  (See  Montgomery 
manganese  mine),  A  light  greenish  clay  sometimes  occurs 
in  thin  seams  in  the  rocs.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
formation,  however,  is  the  manganese  ore  that  it  contains. 

Condition  of  the  manganese  in  the  St,  Clair  limestone — The 
manganese,  as  seen  in  the  St.  Clair  limestone,  exists  in  the  same,, 
or  almost  the  same,  chemical  and  physical  condition  as  in  the  clay 
that  now  encloses  it  in  the  various  manganese  localities;  that  is,  it 
occurs  as  oxides  in  bodies  of  differerit  sizes.  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  manganese  originally  existed  in  the  limestone 
in  the  form  of  a  carbonate  and  was  subsequently  oxidized  into 
its  present  condition.  Possibly  this  oxidation  may  be  only 
superficial,  and  below  the  water  level  of  the  country  the  ore  may 
still  retain  its  carbonate  form.  Small  quantities  of  the  carbon- 
ate sometimes  exists  in  a  finely  disseminated  state  in  the  lime- 
stone, even  on  the  surface,  but  practically  all  the  manganese  in 
the  limestone,  as  now  seen  in  surface  exposures,  is  in  the  oxide 
state,  and  the  disseminated  carbonate  is  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  the  larger  masses  of  oxides. 

It  i§  very  possible  that,  in  some  cases,  the  manganese  oxide 
in  the  limestone  may  be  in  a  different  stage  of  oxidation  from 
that  in  the  clay,  and  may,  therefore,  represent  a  different  miner- 
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alogical  form  of  oxide;  but  la  many  cases,  at  least,  the  ores  in 
both  positions  seem  to  represent  the  same  oxide  or  oxides.  Very 
often  the  ore  in  the  limestone  contains  small  inclusions  of  more 
or  less  pure,  crystalline  calcite;  while,  where  the  ore  occurs  in  the 
•clay,  the  inclusions  have  sometimes  been  leached,  leaving  hollow 
•cavities  which  give  the  ore  a  honeycombed  appearance.  The 
•cavities  are  often  partly  filled  with  red,  yellow  or  dark  brown 
•clay,  representing  the  residual  product  of  the  calcite.  Sometimes, 
however,  especially  in  the  more  compact  ore,  the  calcite  remains 
in  its  original  form,  even  when  the  ore  has  been  freed  from  the 
limestone  for  a  long  time. 

The  shape  of  the  ore  bodies  in  the  limestone  varies  consider- 
«ibly  in  different  places,  but  always  conforms,  in  a  general  way» 
to  the  bedding  of  the  rock.  The  ore  occurs  as  irregular  lumps 
and  masses,  oiten  connected  by  thin,  layers  of  the  same  material; 
as  lenticular  bodies,  a  few  feet  to  several  yards  in  length;  as  flat 
masses  or  small  concretions  lying  in  the  planes  of  bedding 
of  the  rock;  as  small  disseminated  particles  and  nodules,  the 
size  of  small  shot;  and,  in  some  places,  in  so  fine  a  state  of  divis- 
ion as  to  form  a  dark  chocolate-brown  coloring  matter.  This 
last  form  sometimes  occurs  in  thin  layers  in  the  rock  and  some* 
times  as  a  finely  disseminated  material,  giving  the  dark  brown 
color  often  seen  in  the  limestone.  When  considerable  quanti* 
ties  of  it  are  present,  the  rock  often  loses  part  of  its  highly  de- 
veloped crystalline  structure  and  presents  a  dark,  earthy  appear- 
ance. The  larger  masses  of  ore  occur  both  in  this  dark  colored, 
and  in  the  light  colored  rock.  In  the  latter  Cd&e,  they  are  usually 
associated  with  more  or  less  red  clay,  either  in  the  form  of  a 
thin  coating  around  the  masses  of  ore  or  as  films  between  layers 
of  ore. 

A  characteristic  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  manganese 
in  the  St.  Clair  limestone  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing. 
It  represents  the  partly  decayed  surface  of  the  rock,  which  -has 
been  exposed  in  a  pit  on  the  William  Martin  property,  in 
township  14  N.,  8  W.,  section  2.  The  mass  of  the  rock  is  a 
brown,  or  brownish-gray  limestone,  and  the    protruding  knobs 
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«Dd  horizontal  layers  are  manganese  ore  in  the  prooese  of  weath- 
■eringoat. 

Another  caw  of  somewhat  similar  ocourreoce  ia  shown  in  the 
accompanying  figure  9.  This  represents  across  section  of  a  mass 
-of  St.  Clair  limestone  protruding  into  the  overlying  ore-bearing 
clay  in  a  pit  at  the  Trent  mine,  14  N.,  6  W.,  section  10.  The 
limestone  here  is  of  the  light  gray  variety. 
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Frequently  ther^  are  found  at  various  horizons  in  the  St. 
Clair  limestone,  bedH  of  siliceons  or  argillaceous  material,  some- 
times containing  manganese  and  sometimes  entirely  free  from  it. 
These,  in  places,  occur  as  fine  grained,  fissile  sandstones,  or  as 
stratified  shaly  clays,  while  elsewhen;  they  exist  as  highly  siliceous 
slaty  materials.  They  are  often  more  or  less  calcareous.  In 
-color,  they  vary  from  chocolate- brown  to  red,  dark  yellow,  or 
mottled  red  and  gray,  Bucb  depoHits  form  lenticular  beds  in 
the  limestone  and,  though  ihey  have  a  limited  lateral  extent, 
they  sometimes  acquire  a  thickness  of  as  much  as  thirty  feet  or 
more.  They  represent  simply  a  greater  development  of  the 
smaller  quantities  of  siliceous  and  argillaceous  materials  which 
are  almost  always  asdociated  with  the  ore.  The  ore,  when  it 
-exists  in  them,  occurs  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  limBstone, 
-except  that  the  concretionary  form  is  more  marked.     Sometimes 
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these  beds  are  entirely  absent,  and  at  other  times  two  or  more- 
are  seen  in  one  vertical  section  of  the  formation.  Saoh  beds  are^ 
well  developed  at  the  Cason  and  O'Flinn  mines.  (See  chap- 
ter IX). 

Siliceous  deposits  also  occar,  with  the  limestone^  in  the- 
neighborhood  of  Cushman  and  thence  west  to  Lafferty  Creek 
and  east  to  Prairie  Creek.  In  this  region  they  are  sometimes, 
composed  of  a  soft,  earthy  material,  and  at  other  times  of  a  fine 
grained  sandstone,  in  which  a  coarser  sandstone  occasionally 
occars.  Iron  is  generally  present,  either  in  thin,  rusty  seams^ 
or  as  flat  lenticular  concretions  of  limonite. 

Columnar  sections,  showing  the  St.   Clair  limestone  with 
and  without  sandstone  beds,  are  given  on  plate  VI. 

A  microscopic  examination,  made  by  Dr.  J.   E.  Wolff,   of 
Harvard  University,  of  a  calcareous  sample  from  one  of  these 
sandstone  beds  at  the  Cason  property,  three   miles  northeast  of 
Batesville,  shows  it  to  be   composed  of  rounded   and  angular 
grains  of  detrital  quartz,  with  a   few   feldspar  grains  and  still 
fewer  plates  of  detrital  mica,  cemented  in  a  matrix  of  grains   of 
calcite,  mixed  with  red   iron    oxide   or   hydrate.     The  quartz^ 
feldspar  and  mica  appear  to  have   been   derived    from    granitie 
rocks.     The  subject  of  the  composition   of  these   beds    will    be 
mentioned  further  under  the  discussion  of.  the  origin    of  man^ 
ganese  deposits  in  the  final  chapter. 

Distribuiionof  manganese  in  the  St.  Clair  limestone. — Mangan« 
ese  is  not  confined  to  any  special  horizons  in  the  limestone 
but  is  apt  to  occur  in  it  anywhere  from  the  base  to  the  top,  and 
in  varying  quantities.  Over  limited  areas  the  richest  ore-bear^ 
ing  stratum  is  often  fixed  in  position,  but  this  does  not  hold 
throughout  the  whole  region.  At  the  Southern  mine,  where  the 
St.  Clair  limestone  has  been  almost  entirely  decayed,  and  where 
more  manganese  has  been  mined  than  at  any  other  locality  in 
the  Batesville  region,  it  seems  probable  that  the  ore  originally 
occupied  the  upper  part  of  the  limestone  formation.  It  does. 
not  necessarily  follow  from  this,  however,  that  the  ore  elsewhere 
was  originally  most  abundant  in  this  position. 

The  sections  in  the  accompanying  plate  show  the  distributioa 
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of  manganese  in  the  difierent  parts  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  t  , 
the  first  two  sections  are  from  localities  where  no  manganese 
occurs  in  the  limestone;  while  the  last  three,  from  localitie& 
where  it  does  occur,  illustrate  the  existence  of  the  ore  in  the 
upper,  middle,  and  lower  parts  of  the  formation,  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  siliceous  deposits,  and  at  other  times  free  from 
Huch  accompaniments.  The  ore  in  any  one  position  in  the 
limestone  may  occur  either  with  or  without  these  siliceous  materi- 
als. As  a  rule,  however,  the  part  of  the  limestone  carrying  ore 
contains  more  siliceous  and  argillaceous  matter,  than  the  part 
carrying  none. 

The  lateral  distribution  of  the  ore  is   even    more  irregular  . 
than  the  vertical  distribution.     Manganese  in  small  quantities  i» 
characteristic  of  the  whole  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  formation  in 
the  Bates ville  region,  and  an  analysis   always  shows  at   least  a 
fraction   of  a   per   cent  of  that  ingredient,  but  it  is  only  locally 
that  ore  exists  in  it  in  quantities  sufficient   to  give  rise  to   man-  • 
ganese  deposits  after  the  rock   has   decayed ;  and  the   areas  of 
ore-bearing  limestone  are  often  surrounded  by  much  larger  areas 
of  barren  limestone.    This  irregular   occurrence   of  the   ore   in 
the  limestone  is  the  cause  of  its  equ&lly  irregular   occurrence  aa 
now  found  in  the  residual  clay.* 

In  a  similar  manner  the  Batesville  manganese  region,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  represents  an  isolated  manganese-bearing^ 
area  in  the  St.  Clair  limestone.  The  belt  of  country  in  which 
the  St.  Clair  limestone  crops  out,  strikes  in  a  general  northwest 
and  southeast  direction,  and  extends,  on  both  sides,  beyond  the 
manganese  area.  Outside  the  limits  defined  by  a  dotted  red 
line  on  the  map,  however,  manganese  has  not  yet  been  found 
in  any  considerable  quantities.  An  analysis  generally  shows  a 
fraction  of  a  percent  or  more,  just  as  in  the  barren  parts  of  the 
rock  in  the  Batesville  region,  but  the  larger  masses  and  bodies 
of  ore  rarely  occur. 

•  Good  expofiures  of  the  maDgancse-bearing  parts  of  the  St.  Clair  liniestODe  are  rare,  as 
hej  are  generallj  coTered  by  the  broken  chert  which  covers  a  larger  part  of  the  region.    It  is 
only  occasionally,  in  the  face  of  a  bluff  or  in  the  loose  masses  found  in  the  residual  clay  in  man- 
ganese pits,  that  such  exposures  can   be  obserTcd.    The  above  facts  concerning  its  various 

coottltuenta,  therefore,  are  the  result  of  numerous  scattered  observations  taken    over  a  l^rge 
area. 
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Isolated  areas  of  maogaDese  deposits  have  been  reported  a& 
existing  in  association  with  the  St.  Clair  limestone  to  the  north- 
west of  the  Batesville  region,  but  they  have  not  as  yet  proved  to 
be  of  large  extent,  thoagh  futare  explorations  may  possibly 
show  them  to  be  so.  Tberefore,  according  to  the  present  state 
of  knowledge,  the  Batesville  region  represents  an  abnormal, 
local  accumulation  of  manganese  in  a  formation  which,  thoagh 
characterized  throughout  by  a  certain  amount  of  that  material, 
contains  it  usually  in  limited  quantities.  The  manganese  locali- 
ties to  the  northwest  may  be  considered  as  representing  a  ten- 
dency towards  a  similar  local  accumulation,  which,  however, 
.  reaches  only  limited  proportions.  Therefore,  though  the  St. 
Olair  limestone  is  often  considerably  decay e(4  in  the  country 
outside  the  manganese  region,  the  ore  deposits  are  wanting. 

It  is  also  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  St.  Clair  limestone 
reaches  its  greatest  thickness  approximately  in  the  manganese 
region.  To  the  east,  it  rapidly  thins  out^  and  in  less  than  ten 
miles  either  disappears,  altogether  or  is  represented  by  only  a 
thin  stratum.  To  the  west,  it  retains  its  full  thickness  for  a 
short  distance,  but  finally  thins  out  in  the  same  way  as  to  the 
^ast.* 

The  Izard  limestone,  which  underlies  the  St.  Clair  limestone, 
thins  out  in  the  same  manner  as  that  rock  to  the  east  and  the 
west ;  apd  both  formations  may  be  said  to  reach  their  maximum 
development  in  the  western  part  of  the  manganese  region. 

Color  of  the  St.  Qair  limestone. — It  has  already  been  stated 
that  the  color  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  is  not  uniform.  The 
rock  is  usually  gray  or  light  pink,  and  from  this  it  varies  to 
chocolate-brown,  reddish-brown,  or  a  dark  lead-gray. 

The  chocolate-browu  color  seems  to  be  due  to  oxides  of 
manganese  and  iron  iu  a  finely  divided  state,  as  is  suggested  by 
the  considerable  amount  of  these  ingredients  in  the  rock  of  that 
color,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  intensity  ot  the  color  varies  directly 
with  the  amount  of  them  present.  Sometimes  both  oxides  occur 
and  sometimes  only  one  is  present.     But  the  color   is  usually 


*  See  page  125. 
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ITS: 


niach  the  same  whether  the  rooks  oontain  both  maDganese  and 
iron  or  either  one  of  them  separately. 

The  pink  color  in  the  St.  Clair  limestone  also  seems  to 
be  due  to  manganese  and  iron,  probably  in  different  stages 
of  oxidation  than  the  forms  which  give  the  chocolate-brown 
color.  The  pink  specimens  may  contain  both  materials  or 
either  one,  with  very  much  the  same  coloring  effect.  Some 
distinctly  pink  specimens  contain  very  small  percentages  of 
either  of  these  ingredients,  but  as  the  rock  does  not  contain 
any  other  color-giving  constituents,  it  seems  probable,  though 
not  necessarily  certain,  that  the  color  is  due  to  one  or  both 
of  them. 

Some  of  the  pure  gray  limestone,  which  is  the  most  com- 
mon form  in  the  region,  contains  only  a  trace  of  manganese 
and  very  little  iron. 

The  following  analyses,  by  the  chemist  of  the  Survey, 
.show  th6 compositions  of  the  diff*erently  colored  parts  of  the 
St.  Clair  limestone. 

Analyses  of  differently  colored  St.  Clair  limestone. 


COSSTITUESTS. 

Obocolate- 
brown. 

Cbnoolaie- 
browo. 

Pink. 

Gray. 

MaDgiDese  oxide  (MnaO^)... 
Ferric  oxide  fFeaOi) 

0.66 
0.87 

64.75 
0.29 
0.01 
0.25 

42.31 
0.25 

1.-24 
2.49 
0.61 

51.62 
0.28 
0.02 
081 

42.46 
1.00 

0.26 

019 

0.18 

64.70 

trace. 
0.24 

Alamiiia  (AlaOa)..., 

0.06 

Lime  (OaO) 

61.76 

Mammia  OfirO) , 

0.25 

P0U8h(K2O) «.. 

8oda(Na«0) 

I            0.78t 
) 

43.85 
0.64 

i              0.78t 

> 

Yolatile  matter* 

48.19 

Silica  (SiO.).. 

0.54 

100.88 

100.08 

100.00 

100.00 

*  This  ia  mostly  carbonic  acid  and  some  water.  There  ia  only  a  small  quantity  of  orgaoic 
matter  present  la  any  of  the  specimens  aod  in  soaae  of  them  there  is  none.  It  does  not  appear 
to  bare  perceptibly  influenced  the  oolor,  as  the  latter  is  still  retained  after  ignition. 

t  Determined  by  diflbrenoe. 

Summary. — Thus  it  will  be  deen  that  the  most  characteristic 
feature  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  is  its  contents  of  manganese  ore;: 
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that  this  ore  occurs  in  a  great  variety  oi  formo»  from  lenticalar 
pockets  and  masses  weighing  a  too  or  more,  to  small  concretions 
and  grains,  and  even  to  impalpable  coloring  matter  in  tlio  took ; 
that  it  is  associated  with  a  variable  amount  of  siliceous  or  ar|(il* 
laceous  material,  sometimes  occuring  in  the  limestone  almost 
free  from  such  accompaniments,  and  sometimes  buried  in  sandy 
or  shaly  beds,  from  one  to  thirty  feet  in  thickness ;  that  the  ore 
is  very  irregularly  distributed  through  the  limestone,  both 
laterally  and  vertically ;  that,  when  it  occurs,  it  is  not  confined 
to  any  special  horizon,  sometimes  existing  at  or  near  the  top 
and  sometimes  at  or  near  the  base,  as  well  as  at  various  inter- 
mediate stages ;  that  the  Bitesville  region,  considered  as  a  whole, 
represents  an  isolated  manganese-bearing  area  in  the  St.  Clair 
limestone;  that  sometimes  iron  is  found  in  association  with 
the  manganese,  generally  as  a  brown  hematite  (limonite)  or  as  a 
rusty  coloring  material. 

THE  DERIVATION*    OF    THE   MANGANESE  DEPOSITS. 

Condition  of  workable  deposits  of  ore, — The  deposits  of 
manganese  ore  in  the  Batesville  region  that  can  be  profitably 
worked  are  not  found  in  place  in  the  limestone.  One  exception 
is  the  Cason  property,  and  even  this  is  not  worked  for  reasons 
that  will  be  mentioned  in  chapter  IX.  In  other  cases,  the 
quantity  of  ore,  so  far  as  yet  discovered,  is  not  sufficient  to  pay 
for  mining  it  in  the  rock;  and  it  is  only  where  the  limestone, 
or  "gray  rock,"  as  it  is  commonly  called,  has  been  decayed,  the 
carbonate  of  lime  carried  off  in  solution,  and  the  masses  of  ore 
with  the  residual  clay  thus  set  free  and  concentrated,  that  profit- 
able mining  can  be  done.  This  decay  has  taken  place  on  an 
immense  scale,  and  all  the  deposits  that  are  being  worked,  and 
all  that  have  been  worked  in  the  past,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Cason  mine,  represent  such  products  of  decay. 

Mode  of  decay  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone. — The  St.  Clair  lime- 
stone is  composed  of  two  different  classes  of  constituents:  materials 

*  The  lerra  derivation  is  used  here  in  distinction  from  origin,  te  express  the  prooesB  of 
formation  of  the  manganese  deposits  as  they  nov  exist,  by  the  decaj,  in  Bita,  of  the  St.  Clair 
limestone.  The  origin  of  the  ores,  in  the  sense  of  their  source  and  mode  of  deposition  in  the 
limestone,  will  be  treated  in  the  final  chapter. 
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readily  soluble  in  surface  waters,  and  materials  either  more  dif- 
ficultly soluble  or  almost  insoluble.  The  first  class  is  represented 
by  carbonate  of  lime,  which  forms  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
formation;  the  second  class  is  represented  by  the  manganese  ores 
with  their  siliceous  and  argillaceous  accompaniments.  Surface 
waters  always  contain  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in 
solution,  and  this  renders  them  muph  more  potent  as  disintegrating 
agents  than  pure  water.  The  effect  of  the  long  continued  action 
t)f  surface  water  on  the  ore-bearing  limestone,  has  been  to  dis- 
Bolve  and  carry  off  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and.leave  the  masses 
t)foreand  other  insoluble  materials  as  a  residual  product,  in 
the  form  of  ore-bearing  clay.  In  places  where  the  St.  Clair 
limestone  contained  the  sandy  and  argillaceous  beds  already 
described,  these  have  been  broken  up  during  the  leaching  of  the 
enclosing  limestone  and,  in  some  places,  have  been  disintegrated 
into  a  more  or  less  sandy  clay,  and  mixed  with  the  other  residue 
from  the  limestone;  in  other  places,  they  have  not  as-  yet  been 
^utirely  decomposed  and  are  associated  with  the  clay  as  soft, 
earthy,  honeycombed,  and  partly  disintegrated  masses  commonly 
known  as  '^ochre".*  A  small  portion  of  the  manganese  has 
doubtless  been  carried  away  in  solution,  but  a  larger  part  of  it 
remains.     (See  page  182.) 

The  St.  Glair  limestone  occurs,  in  the  manganese  region, 
under  a  heavy  bed  of  Boone  chert,  and  the  dissolving  action 
which  has  leached  the  limestone  has  often  gone  on  underneath 
the  chert,  as  is  explained  below. 

Stages  of  decay  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone. — Throughout  the 
manganese  region,  all  stages  of  decomposition  of  the  limestone,  and 
all  stages  of  erosion  of  the  residual  products  can  be  seen.  Some- 
times the  limestone  is  exposed  in  its  full,  thickness,  and  shows  no 
sign  of  decomposition.  This  is  especially  true  along  its  extreme 
southerly  outcrop,  where  it  rises  from  under  a  heavy,  protecting 
cap  of  chert.  But  to  the  north,  it  has  succumbed  more  and  more 
to  decomposing  influences,  and  has  finally  dissappeared  altogether. 


*  This  word  is  also  used  at  the  Southern  mine  to  designate  a  certain  deposit,  of  a  some- 
what slmilarnature  to  those  dMcribed,  occurriDg  at  the  base  of  the  chert  beds,  and  immedi- 
ately aboTe  the  residual  clay. 
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leaving  nothiog  bat  the  residaal  clay  and  ore,  the  skeleton,  as  it. 
were,  of  the  original  limestone  formation.     As  long  as  the  lime- 
stone has  remained  intact,  the   massive  chert  which  overlies   it^ 
has  protected  it  to  a  greater  or  less  extent   from   decomposition. 
'  Bat  as  soon  as  the  dissolving  action  has  set  in,  the  residaal  clay 
pinks  down  and  allows  the  overlying  chert  to  settle  down  on  it.. 
In  this  way  the  chert  bed  is  shattered  and  broken,  allowing  the 
free  percolation  of  surface  waters  and  greatly  accelerating  the  de- 
composition of  the  limestone.     The  more  carbonate  of  lime  that 
is  dissolved  from  the  limestone,  the  more  the  chert  is  undermined 
and  broken,  and  the  faster  the  remaining  limestone  is  decayed. 

The  decay  of  the  limestone  begins  at  the  top  of  the  bed^ 
and,  generally,  in  places  where  it  crops  oat  on  the  sloping  sides, 
of  ravines.     These  being  the  most  exposed  points,  are  attacked 
first,  and  thence  the  dissolving  action  spreads  back  into  the  hill 
and  under  the  chert.     Where  the  whole  of  the  St.  Clair   lime- 
stone   has*  decayed,   the    clay   bed   rests  directly  on  the   de-^ 
composing  surface  of  the  underlying  Izird  limestone.     The   lat- 
ter formation  is,  in  such  cases,  deeply  scored  by  holes   running,, 
sometimes,  forty  and  fifty  feet  into  the  rock  and  filled  with  re- 
sidual products.     In  some  cases  the  Izird  limestone   is  not  seen 
at  ail,  and  the  ore-bearing  clay  and  broken  chert  cover  the  slopes 
of  the  hill,  coming  in  contact,  below,    with  the   sandstone   that 
underlies  that  limestone.     In  such  cases,  however,  the   total  dis- 
appearance of  the  Izard  limestone  is  only  apparent,  since,  when 
it  begins  to  decay,  the  overlying  clay  gradually  covers  its  slopes,, 
extending  lower  and  lower  until  it  finally  reaches   the    level    of 
the  sandstone  and  obscures  the  whole  of  the  limestone.     Tet   a 
large  part  of  the  interior  of  the  hills  is  still  composed  of  the 
limestone,  which  rises  up  in  the  form  of  rounded  domes,  covered 
with  a  variable  thickness  of  ore-bearing  clay. 

The  four  ideal  figures  in  the  accompanying  plate  show  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  this  decomposition.  The  first  figure  (1)  represents, 
the  St.  Clair  limestone  (''gray  rock'')  and  its  overlying  chert  in 
their  original  position,  lying  horizontally,  or  almost  so.  Beneath 
them,  is  the  Izird  or  blue  limestone,  underlain  in  turn  by  the 
saccharoidal  sandstone.     In  the  second  figure  (2),  a   ravine  ha& 
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cut  down  through  the  chert  and  the  St.  Clair  limestoue.      De- 
composition   has  set  in  on  the  exposed   limestone  slopes    and 
residual  clay    has   collected  in   the  hollows   thus  formed.     The 
chert  has  already  been   broken  on  the  slopes   aod  has  begun    to 
curve  down  over  the  clay.     In  the  third  figure  (3)^  the  ravine  haa 
widened,  and  the  decomposition  has  spread  back    into   the   hill^ 
underneath    the  chert.     The    ore-bearing  limestone  has  mostly 
decayed,  while  the  chert  has  been  greatly   broken  as  a  result 
of  this  undermining  process,  and  has  been  partly  eroded  by  the 
surface  weathering.     The  residual  ore  and  clay  lie  on  the  Izard 
limestone,  which  itself  has  been  attacked  by  the  leachiug  waters 
and  scored  with  deep  holes.     In  the  fourth  figure  (4),  the  ravine 
has  widened  still  more,  and  has  cut  through  the  Izard  limestooe 
and  into  the  underlying  sandstone.     The  whole  of  the-  St.  Clair 
limestone  has  been  decomposed,  and  the  ore  and  clay  lie  on  the 
deeply  scored  Izard  limestone.     The  chert  has  been  very  much 
affected  by  erosioa  and,  in  some  places,  has  been  entirely  removed; 
in  others  it  exists  as  isolated  knobs,  or  as  a  blanket  of  loose  frag- 
ments on  the  slopes  of  the  hills.*  It  will  be  observed  that,  where 
the  chert    is   entirely  removed,  the    ore-bearing   clay  h.is   also 
suffered  from  surface  erosion  and  has  been  partly  carried  off. 

Effect  of  the  decay  of  the  St,  Clair  limestone  on  topography, — 
The  four  figures  in  the  last  plate  also  illustrate  another  im- 
portant point,  that  is,  the  changes  in  the  surface  features  of  the 
country  resulting  from  the  decay  and  erosion  of  the  limestoue. 
The  first  figure  shows  the  original  flat  character  of  the  region. 
The  second  shows  the  initial  stage  in  the  alteration  of  this 
simple  topography,  by  the  erosion  of  long  ravines  or  hol- 
lows. The  third  shows  the  widening  of  these  ravines  into 
valleys  and  the  formation  of  numerous  tributary  drainage  basins, 
giving  the  country  a  characteristic  topography  of  irregular 
ridges  transversely  cut  at  intervals  by  the  courses  of  streams. 
The  fourth   figure  shows  the  still   further  decay  and  erosion  of 

<>  Though  these  figures  are  ideal,  actually  existing  examples  of  every  feature  repre- 
sented In  them  are  seen  in  the  manganese  region,  and  figures  of  such  esses  are  given  later  in 
this  chapter,  and  also  in  the  detailed  descriptions  of  localities  in  the  two  following  chapters. 
.Ideal  Uluttnitions  are  given  here  in  order  to  show  as  much  as  possible  in  a  few  figures  and  to  - 
illoatnte  better  the  dilTerent  stages  of  decomposition. 
13  Geoleglcal,  Vol.  i.,  1890. 
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« 

these  ridges,  caasiog  the  formation  of  kaobs  and  cone-shaped 
hills. 

Unequal  deoay  of  the  St,  Qair  limestone. — It  has  already  been 
stated  that  exposures  of  the  ore-bearing  parts  of  the  St.  Clair  lime- 
stone are  rarely  seen  on  the  surface,  as  they  are  concealed  by  a  cov- 
ering of  residual,  ore-bearing  clay.  On  the  other  hand,  the  parts 
not  containing  ore  are  often  exposed  in  their  full  thickness, 
and  this  frequently  happens  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  ore- 
bearing  parts  which  have  been  completely,  or  almost  completely 
reduced  to  their  residual  products.  The  difference  in  decay  is  seen 
even  where  both  rocks  were  originally  in  equally  exposed  con- 
ditions and  subject  to  identically  the  same  decomposing  influ- 
ences. The  cause  of  the  difierence  therefore  must  be  looked  for 
in  physical  or  chemical  differences  in  the  rocks.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  ore-bearing  parts  of  the  limestone,  as  a  rule,  though  not 
invariably,  contain  considerably  more  earthy  material*  than  the 
parts  not  containing  oi:e.  This  gives  a  porosity  to  the  rock  and 
surface  waters  sink  into  it  much  more  readily  than  they  do  into 
the  purer  rock,  which  is  more  dense  and  absorbs  less  moisture. 
Therefore,  while  the  leaching  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  earthy 
limestone  goes  on  both  inside  and  outside,  the  leaching  of  the 
purer  rock  is  confined  largely  to  the  surface;  and,  consequently, 
the  decay  of  the  former  is  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  the 
latter. 

Another  cause  that  may  have  assisted  in  the  rapid  decay  of 
the  ore-bearing  parts  of  the  limestone  is  carbonic  acid  derived 
from  the  ore.  The  original  condition  of  the  manganese  ore  was 
probably  that  of  carbonate.  At  present,  at  least  in  surface  ex- 
posures, the  ore  is  practically  all  in  the  oxide  form.  In  the 
tranfcition  from  carbonate  to  oxide,  a  considerable  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  would  be  given  off,  and  this  would  have  a  potent 
effect  in  the  decay  of  the  limestone;  while  the  part  ot  the  forma- 


<■  These  materials  are  not  to  be  confuted  with  the  reguUrly  bedded  deposits  of  sluily  and 
saody  materials  already  described  in  the  St.  Clair  limestuac.  What  is  referred  to  here  is  aimply 
the  earthy  material  flaely  disseminated  through  the  rock. 
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tion  that  did   not  contaio  ore  would  not  be   sabjected  to  this 
action^  aud  would  therefore  more  effectually  withstand  decay.* 

As  a  result  of  this  unequal  decay  and  also  of  the  irregular 
and  often  abrupt  manner  in  which  the  ore  is  distributed  through 
the  rocky  the  barren  parts  of  the  limestone  frequently  protrude 
through  the  partly  enveloping  residual  clay  of  the  ore-bearing 
parts.  Hence  isolated  hills  of  pure  limestone  are  sometimes 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  areas  of  residual  clay;  or,  areas  of  re- 
sidual clay  are  surrounded  by  reefs,  as  it  were,  of  hills  of  pure 
limestone.  Such  occurrences  are  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Southern  mine.  This  property  represents  an  area  of  almost 
complete  decay  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone,  yet  on  the  north,  south, 
east,  and  west  of  it  are  many  isolated  exposures  of  the  same  rock, 
but  without  ore,  in  a  good  st-ate  of  preservation.  Moreover,  in  the 
surrounding  exposures,  the  rock  is  of  a  light  gray  color  and  often 
does  not  contain  over  3  to  5  per  cent  of  earthy  materials,  while 
the  same  rock  at  the  Southern  mine,  judging  from  the  products 
of  decay,  must  have  contained  many  times  this  amount. 

CHEMICAL.     RELATION   OP  THE   MANGA  NjESB-BE  A  RING    CLAY   TO 

THE   ST.   CLAIR   LIMESTONE. 

The  relation  of  the  St.  Glair  limestone  and  its  residual, 
tnanganese-bearing  clay  is  well  shown  in  the  chemical  com- 
position of  these  materials.  The  analyses  given  below  rep- 
resent the  composition  of  the  limestone  and  clay  as  they  occur 
on  the  William  Martin  tract,  on  Lafferty  Creek.f  The  lime- 
stone is  of  a  dark  chocolate-brown  color,  and  consists  of  a 
granular,  crystalline  mass.  The  clay  is  of  the  same  color  as  the 
limestone,  but  a  shade  darker,  and  is  a  highly  plastic,  impervi- 
ous material.  Both  the  limestone  and  clay  originally  contained 
masses  of  manganese  ore.  These  were  of  considerable  size  and  so 
unevenly  distributed,  that  unless  samples  of  several  tons  of  both 
rock  and  clay  were  taken,  their  presence  in  the  two  beds  could 

■>  A  Bomewhat  similar  decompoelng  action  caused  by  carbonic  and  sulpliuric  acids  derived 
from  the  oildation  of  carbooates  an<|  sulphides  of  iron  in  the  ore-bearing  roclcs  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountains  has  been  suggested  by  Professor  J.  D.  Dana,  Amer.  Jour.  Sui.,  Vol.  CXIV-, 
1877,  p.  188-189. 

t  See  pege  168,  and  also  chapter  X. 
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not  be  properly  compared.  Therefore,  they  were  all  removed 
from  the  samples  taken,  and  the  manganese  shown  in  the  analyses 
represents  only  that  which  was  finely  disseminated  through  the 
limestone  and  the  clay. 

Both  samples  were  from  the  same  pit.  The  clay  was 
taken  from  a  hollow  in  the  surface  of  the  limestone  and  was 
covered  by  about  fifteen  feet  of  a  similar  clay,  which  in  turn 
was  overlain  by  a  protecting  cap  of  chert.  Therefore,  any 
changes  in  the  constituents  of  the  clay,  that  might  have  taken 
place  as  a  result  of  surface  influences  subsequently  to  its  forma- 
tion from  the  limestone,  were  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  following  analyses,  made  by  the  chemist  of  the  Survey^ 
show  the  composition  of  the  two  materials  dried  at  110^ — 116^ 
Centigrade. 

Analysts  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  and  its  residual  day. 


OUy. 


Manganese  oxide  (MDSO4).... 

Ferric  oxide  (FeaOg)...^ 

Alumina  (AlaOs) 

Lime(CaO) « 

MagnefU  (MgO) 

Potash  (K2O) 

Soda(Na20) 

Water  ( H2O) 

Carbonic  acid  (CO2) 

Phosphoric  acid  (PiOb) 

Silica  (SlOa^ 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  constituents  of  both  the  lime- 
stone and  clay,  though  in  different  proportions,  are  the  same, 
with  the  exception  of  carbonic  acid.  This,  in  the  form  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  has  been  removed  during  the  decay  of  the  rock 
and  is  entirely  absent  in  the  clay.  Possibly  a  small  portion  of 
it  was  combined  as  carbonates  of  some  of  the  other  bases  present*. 

If  all  the  constituents  of  the  limestone  had  remained  in« 
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soluble  while  the  carbonate  of  lime  was  being  removed,  their 
percentages  in  the  residual  clay  should  have  been  increased  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  abstracted. 
A  comparison  of  the  analyses,  however,  shows  changes  dififering 
very  much  from  this  simple  ratio.  The  proportion  of  silica  has 
increased  more  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  ingredients,  while 
the  alumina  has  increased  very  nearly  as  much.  All  the  other 
'Constituents  have  suffered  greater  or  less  loss,  and  though,  in 
most  cases,  the  actual  proportion  that  they  form  of  the  clay  is 
larger  than  that  which  they  form  of  the  limestone,  it  is  not 
nearly  so  large  as  it  should  be,  had  they  been  uninfluenced  by 
the  same  leaching  action  that  removed  the  carbonate  of  lime. 

Assuming  that  the  silica  has  remained  absolutely  in- 
soluble, and  that  the  quantity  of  it  in  the  clay  represents 
the  total  amount  of  it  in  the  limestone  from  which  the  clay 
was  derived,  a  basis  is  obtained  on  which  the  loss  in  other 
constituents  can  be  determined.*  Calculating  both  analyses 
to  100  per  cent,  it  is  found  that  the  percentage  of  silica 
in  the  residual  clay  is  8.157  times  that  in  the  original  limestone; 
or,  in  other  words,  it  has  taken  8.157  parts  of  limestone  to  give 
as  much  silica  as  is  in  one  part  of  the  clay.  Hence,  by  multiply- 
ing each  of  the  other  constituents  of  the  limestone  by  8.157, 
figures  are  obtained  which  represent  the  amount  of  each  of 
these  constituents  in  8.157  parts  of  limestone,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  represent  the  quantity  of  each  constituent  that  should 
remain  had  none  of  it  been  lost  in  the  decay  of  the  rock.  By 
dividing  each  percentage  in  the  clay  by  the  corresponding 
quantity  as  obtained  above,  the  percentage  of  each  constituent 
saved  during  decay  is  obtained. 

^  It  is  probable  that  at  least  a  small  portion  of  the  silica  has  also  been  carried  off  in  the 
decay  of  the  limrstone,  and,  therefore,  absolute  quantities  for  the  loss  in  the  other  ingredi- 
ents, calculated  on  ihe  ba>is  of  the  entire  insolubility  of  the  silica,  are  too  small ;  but  the  ratio 
of  the  percentages  lost  in  each  ingredient  will  remain  the  same,  whether  the  silica  was  ab- 
volately  insoluble  or  whether  it  was  partially  dissolved.  Therefore,  in  the  absence  of  evi- 
dence as  to  how  much  of  it  has  been  removed,  it  is  assumed,  for '.he  sake  of  simplicity  in  the 
following  calculation,  that  all  of  it  remains. 
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This  caloulation  oan  be  expressed  ia  the  following  equations  t 
A=the  per  cent  of  a  given  constituent  iu  the  clay. 
B=the  per  cent  of  the  same  constituent  in  the  limestone. 
X=the  per  cent  of  the  same  constituent  saved. 
Y=the  per  cent  of  the  same  coudtituent  lost. 

3;^  =  X  100 -X=Y. 

The  following  table  has  been  compiled  by  calculating  to- 
100  per  cent  the  analyses  of  limestone  and  clay  already  given, 
and  from  them  obtaining  the  percentages  of  the  ingredients  of 
the  limestone  saved  and  lost  during  decay,  as  just  explained. 

Chemical  changes  in  the  decay  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone. 


ANALYSES. 

PerceDtage  of 

coDstitue  nts 

of  the  limestone 

sayed  in  the 

claf. 

Percentage  of 
conatltaentsof 

ConstituenU. 

Limestone. 

Qay. 

the  limestone 

lost  in  the 

claj. 

Mmnganese  oxide  (MnaO^).... 
Ferric  oxide  (Fe.O.) 

4.83 
2.85 
4.19 

44.79 
030 
0.35 
0.16 
■2.26 

84.10 
8.04 
4.18 

14.98 
1.99 

30.30 
3.91 
0.26 
0.96 
0  61 

19.76 
0.00 
2.54 

33.69 

42.41 
10.44 
8365 

1.07 
10.62 
33.63 
46.74 
58  37 

0.00 

10.24 

100.00 

57.59 
89.66 

Alamina  ( A1  aOa) »m.. 

Lime  (OaO).„ 

n.85 
98.93 

Maenetia  (MkO) 

89.88 

PoU8h(K,0) 

Soda  (Na.O) 

66.87 
58.26 

Water  (HaO) 

41.63 

Carbonic  acid  (C0«) 

100.00 

Phoephorio  acid  (P.Oe) 

Silica   (SiOa) 

89.76 
0.00 

100.00 

100.00 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  per  cent  of  manganese  oxide 
has  been  increased  from  4.33,  in  the  limestone,  to  14.98  in  the 
clay;  also,  that  this  14.98  percent  in  the  clay  represents  only 
42.41  per  cent,  or  less  than  half,  of  the  manganese  that  would 
have  remained  had  none  of  it  been  lost  iu  the  decay  of  the  rock« 
In  other  words,  57,59  per  cent  of  the  manganese  oxide  that  was 
once  finely  disseminated  through  the  limestone,  has  been  lost  iu 
the  conversion  of  that  rock  into  residual  clay.  This  amount  has 
been  carried  off  in  solution,  probably  in  the  form  of  bicarbonate 
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of  maDganese,  as  further  explained  ia  the  final  chapter   of  this 
Yolnme. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  original  samples  of  lime- 
stone and  clay  that  were  taken  for  analysis,  contained  large 
masses  of  manganese  ort',  but  these  were  removed  for  reasons 
already  stated,  and  what  remained  in  the  materials  analyzed  rep- 
resented only  the  manganese  that  existed  in  a  finely  divided 
form.  In  this  shape,  the  manganese  would  be  much  more  rap- 
idly taken  up  by  surface  waters  than  in  the  form  of  lumps,  as  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  surface  is  exposed  to  the  dissolving 
action.  Therefore,  the  above  percentage  of  loss  is  greater  than 
would  be  represented  by  the  actual  percentage  of  loss  from  the 
whole  ore-bearing  deposit,  including  both  the  lump  and  the 
finely  disseminated  ore.  When  the  lumps  of  ore  are  exposed  on 
the  surface,  they  rapidly  crumble  into  small  particles  and  then 
into  powder,  in  which  form  they  are  easily  removed  by  the 
dissolving  and  eroding  action  of  surfa'^e  waters.  But  when  they 
are  buried  in  the  elay,  they  are,  to  a  large  degree,  protected  by 
the  impervious  nature  of  that  material,  and  retain  their  hard,, 
massive  form,  suffering  but  little  from  the  action  of  water. 
Therefore,  it  is  safe  to  say,  that,  in  the  cass  in  question,  proba- 
bly less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  total  manganese  that  was  origin- 
ally in  the  limestone  has  been  lost  during  the  transition  into 
clay;  also,  that  the  loss  was  largely  in  ore  in  the  finely  dissem- 
inated 8tate,in  which  it  was  unavailal)le  for  commercial  purposes^ 
The  total  loss  in  commercially  valuable  lump  ore  has  probably 
not  been  ten  per  cent.  In  other  places  where  the  ore  deposit  ia 
still  better  protected,  the  loss  is  probably  less,  while  in  the 
many  cases  where  the  deposit  is  less  well  protected,  the  loss  has 
been  greater. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  in  the  above  table  is 
the  excess  of  loss  in  iron  over  that  in  manganese.  This  may 
possibly  be  due  to  different  chemical  conditions  of  the  two 
ingredients,  but  it  is  more  likely  an  accidental  occurrence  due  to 
the  limestone  from  which  the  clay  was  formed,  having  contained 
less  iron  or  more  manganese  than  the  sample  of  limestone 
analyzed.     The  iron  and    manganese    in   the  original   limestone 
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were  doubtless  largely,  if  not  altogether,  in  the  form  of  ozideS| 
as  shown  by  the  color  of  the  rock  and  by  the  nature  of  the  larger 
masses  of  these  materials  already  referred  to.  A  part  of  them 
may  have  been  combined  with  the  otber  acids  present,  bat  the 
amount,  as  compared  with  that  in  the  oxide  form,  was  small. 
Both  metals  have  preserved  their  oxide  form  in  the  residual 
clay,* 

As  already  stated,  a  larger  part  of  the  lime  was  combined  as 
carbonate  in  the  original  limestone,  but  it  will  be  observed  that 
a  small  amount  of  it  (3.91  per  cent)  exists  in  the  residual  clay, 
after  all  the  carbonic  acid  has  been  removed.  As  the  only 
other  acids  present  in  either  the  limestone  or  the  clay  are  silicic 
acid  and  phosphoric  acid,  the  presence  of  this  remaining  lime  is 
probably  to  be  explained  by  the  existence  of  a  small  portion 
of  it  in  combination  with  silica,  or  with  phosphoric  acid  as  tribasic 
phosphate  of  lime. 

The  large  percentages  of  potash  and  soda  saved,  point  to  a 
more  insoluble  form  for  these  ingredients  than  carbonates  or 
phosphates,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were  united  in  the  lime- 
stone with  a  part  of  the  silica  in  the  form  of  complex  silicates  of 
alkalies  and  other  bases. 

The  water  in  the  residual  clay  may  be  in  combination  with 
silica  and  alumina  in  the  form  of  hydrous  silicates  of  alumina,  or 
with  alumina  alone  in  the  form  of  a  hydrate  of  alumina. 

NATURE   OF   THE   MANQANESE   DEPOSITS. 

It  has  already  been  shown  how  the  manganese  ores  of  the 
Batesville  region  originally  existed  in  the  St.  Clair  limestone 
("gray  rock"),  and  how  they  were  derived  from  that  formation  by 
its  decay  and  by  the  concentration  of  the  ore  in  the  residual  clay. 
It  will  now  be  the  object  to  describe  the  nature  of  these  deposits 
of  residual  ore-bearing  clay  and  the  relation  of  their  mode  of 
derivation  to  their  economic  development. 

Distribution  of  ore  in  the  clay, — The  dihtribution  of  man- 
ganese ore  in  the  clay,  as  would  be  expected   from  its  unequal 

^  The  origiaal  ooDdition  of  the  iron  and  manganese  in  the  limestone  may  have  b«en  aa 
carbonates,  but  later  oxidation  has  conrerted  them,  at  least  in  the  surface  exposures  of  the 
limestone,  into  oxides.    (See  page  167.) 
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distribatioD  in  the  limestoQe,  is  irregular,  and  is  the  principal 
"Cause  of  the  uncertainty  in  mining  it.  In  some  places,  though 
rarely,  it  is  evenly  distributed  throughout  a  large  body  of  clay  ; 
but  in  most  places  it  is  in  numerous  pockets  surrounded  by  clay' 
-containing  no  ore.  These  pockets  vary  greatly  in  character : 
sometimes  they  are  comparatively  solid  bodies,  separated  only 
by  thin  films  or  seams  of  clay,  and  containing  from  fifty  to  five 
hundred  tons  or  more  of  ore ;  sometimes  they  consist  of  large 
and  small  masses  of  ore  imbedded  together  in  greater  or  less 
tjuantities  in  certain  places  in  the  clay;  at  other  times  they  are 
composed  of  small  nodules  or  grains  (called  ^^wasb^dirt"  or 
^'shot  ore''  by  the  miners)  disseminated  throughout  the  clay. 
The  mass  of  these  pockets  of  ^^wash  dirt"  contain  from  five  to 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  manganese  ore.  Sometimes  large  areas 
t)f  clay  contain  little  or  no  ore,  just  as  large  areas  of  the  original 
limestone  often  hold  enough  insoluble  material  to  form  a  clay 
bed,  yet  contain  no  manganese. 

Effect  of  the  unequal  decomposition  of  the  limestone  on  the 
pockets  of  ore. — As  the  bodies  of  ore  in  the  original  limestone 
tended,  in  a  general  way,  to  follow  the  almost  horizontal  bed- 
ding of  the  rock,  and  often  had  an  oblong,  flat  shape,  it  would 
be  expected  that  they  would  retain  something  of  that  shape  in 
the  residual,  clay.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion has  been  considerably  disturbed  by  the  unequal  decay  of 
the  limestone,  and  the  flat  bodies  of  ore  have  been  broken  into 
angular  fragments,  or  crushed  together  in  a  shapeless,  shattered 
mass.  Sometimes  the  fragments  of  ore  have  been  separated  in 
the  unequal  sinking  of  the  clay  and  have  been  carried  to  different 
tlepths.  Where  the  ore  originally  existed  in  the  limestone  as 
separate  nodules,  the  same  agencies  have  tended  to  scatter  them, 
thus  still  further  dividing  the  deposits  as  they  originally  existed  in 
the  limestone.  This  action  has  undoubtedly,  in  many  places,  caus- 
ed a  more  general  distribution  of  manganese  in  the  clay  than  was 
the  casein  the  St.  Clair  limestone.  Of  course  the  aggregate 
amount  of  ore  has  not  been  increased,  but  the  original  pockets 
have  been  broken  up  and  separated. 

In  some  places,  however,  where  the  d()caying  limestone  has 
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retained  a  comparatively  evea  surface,  the  pockets  of  ore  pre^ 
serve  their  general  horizontal  position.  Such  is  the  case  at  the 
^Southern  mine,  near  Cushman,  where,  though  the  ore  bodiea 
sometimes  pitch  at  high  angles,  a  characteristic  mode  of  occur- 
rence is  as  almost  horizontal  pockets,  gently  undulating  and  of 
variable  thickness. 

It  is  also  a  noteworthy  fact  that,  where  the  surface  of  the 
St.  Clair  limestone  has  been  worn  into  the  domes  and  peaks,  aK 
ready  described,  the  clay  and  its  accompanying  ore  have  a  dis- 
tinct dip,  pitching  away  from  such  protuberances  on  all  sides. 
This  feature  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  sinking  of  a  soft, 
plastic  clay  on  an  uneven  surface,  and  a  knowledge  of  it  will 
prove  of  value  in  the  practical  mining  of  the  ore.  When  a  body 
of  ore  is  found  in  the  clay  at  or  near  the  surface  of  one  of  these 
limestone  peaks,  its  dip  will  be  found  to  conform  more  or  less 
closely  to  the  angle  of  slope  of  the  surface  of  the  limestone. 
Therefore  the  extension  of  the  ore  is  to  be  looked  for  in  such 
directions  and  not  in  the  interior  of  the  limestone,  as  is  often 
thought  to  be  the  case.  A  large  amount  of  time  and  labor  has 
often  been  spent  fruitlessly  in  blasting  through  bodies  of  lime- 
stone in  hopes  of  finding  ore  in  them,  when,  if  there  is  any 
workable  ore  in  the  locality  at  all,  it  will  be  found  in  the  clay 
enveloping  the  limestone,  and  not  in  that  rock  itself.  As  already 
explained  in  this  chapter,  the  manganese  has  all  been  derived 
from  the  limestone,  but  it  is  only  in  the  clay  resulting  from  the 
decay  of  the  limestone,  that  the  ore  can  be  profitably  mined.^ 
Hence  the  uselessnens  of  attempting  to  blast  into  the  limestone  and 
the  necessity  of  looking  for  the  extension  of  the  ore  in  the  envel- 
oping clay. 

Nature  of  the  clay. — The  clay  containing  the  ore  is  generally 
of  a  red,  dark  purple  or  chocolate- brown  color,  though  sometimea 
it  assumes  a  yellow  color.  It  is  soft  and  plastic  when  wet^ 
but  when  dried,  becomes  a  friable,  earthy  mass.  It  is  frequently 
associated  with  greater  or  less  quantities   of  sandy    materials^ 


^  For  the  ezoeptioD  to  this  rule  see  page  174,  also  chapter  X. 
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such  as  have  been  already  described  as  occurring  in  the  original 
limestone.*     (See  page  169.) 

The  gradual  and  irregular  sinking  of  the  clay  has  caused 
numerous  faults  and  joints  in  the  deposit,  running  in  all  direc- 
tions, both  in  straight  and  in  curved  lines.  The  faces  of  these 
disturbances  are  deeply  scored,  showing  distinct  marks  of  Stri- 
ation  (slickensides)  and  a  bright,  highly  glossy  surface.  When 
the  clay  is  red,  the  slickensides  are  often  of  a  brilliant  crimson 
color;  and  when  it  is  brown,  they  are  of  a  very  highly  polished,, 
black  or  dark  brown  color.  Sometimes  manganese  in  solution 
has  been  carried  into  these  joints  and  has  been  deposited  as  a 
thick,  black  film  or  sheet. 

Masses  of  St.  Clair  limestone  in  the  ore^bearing  day. — Besidea 
the  bodies  of  ore  found  in  the  manganese-bearing  clay,  there  also 
occur  numerous  loose  masses  of  the  original  St.  Clair  lime- 
stone, representing  parts  of  that  formation  which  have  so  far 
escaped  decay.  These  vary  in  size  from  a  few  inches  to  twenty 
feet  or  more  in  diameter,  and  have  a  rough,  granular  surface.. 
They  often  contain  more  or  less  manganese,  either  in  the  form 
of  nodules,  seams,  or  a  finely  disseminated,  brown  coloring  mat- 
ter. Occasionally  masses  of  ore  protrude  from  their  surfaces^ 
as  a  result  of  the  leaching  of  the  limestone  from  around  them. 
In  such  cases  the  ore  is  commonly  thought  by  the  miners  to 
have  been  stuck  to  the  surface  of  the  rock,  or,  as  they  express 
it,  to  have  been  "welded  on,"  but  it  is  really  a  directly  opposite 
process  that  is  taking  place,  that  is,  the  ore  is  being  freed  from 
the  limestone.  Fragments  of  the  limestone,  of  a  gray  color  and 
almost  entirely  free  from  manganese,  often  occur  in  the  midst  of 
the  ore-bearing  clay.  The  presence  of  these  is  easily  explained 
when  the  nature  of  the  original  St.  Clair  limestone  is  understood. 


*  WherAthe  oTerlying  chert  u  thin  or  is  repre8«)nte<l  only  by  scattered  fragments,  th«^ 
anrface  of  the  ore^bearing  clay  is  oft«o  cultivated.  These  fields  are  very  productive,  and  their 
/ertility  is  probably  due  to  the  large  amount  of  phosphoric  itcid  in  the  soil  (0.25  per  cent  to 
OT«r  2  per  cent)  and  not,  as  is  usually  supposed,  to  the  manganese.  The  latter  substance  is  a 
desirable  ingredient  in  the  soil,  as  it  forms  a  part  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  many  plants. 
(see  pages  2-3),  but  its  presence  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  productiveness  in  the  present 
case.  The  pretence  of  the  chert  fragments  and  rounded  pebbles  la  the  soil  are  also,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  advantage,  for,  though  they  increase  the  difficult/  ia  plowing,  they  give  a  porosi  t^ 
to  the  ciay  which  is  needed  in  such  an  impervious  material. 
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It  is  a  common  ocGurrence  for  strata  of  manganese- bearing 
parts  of  the  limestone  to  be  separated  by  barren  parts,  and,  in 
the  disintegration  ofthe  whole  formation,  the  masses  of  the  barren 
rock  are  mixed  with  those  of  the  ore-bearing  kind  in  the  residaal 
^^lay.  Often,  also,  the  manganese-bearing  rook  is  softer  and  more 
earthy  than  the  barren  and  purer  limestone,  and  succumbs  more 
readily  to  the  dissolving  action  of  water,  causing  a  tendency  for 
the  number  of  pure  masses  to  exceed  that  of  the  manganese- bear- 
ing kind.  Though  such  is  sometimes  found  to  be  the  case,  both 
kinds  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  clay. 

In  places  the  limestone  masses  occur  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
<3lay  bed,  with  a  depth  of  fifty  feet  or  more  of  clay  below  them. 
That  these  loose  masses  have  not  been  decomposed  before  enough 
of  the  underlying  rock  has  decayed  to  form  the  great  thickness 
x>i  clay  that  is  now  beneath  them,  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  clay  is  very  dense  and  has,  to  a  great  extent,  protected  them 
from  the  decomposing  influence  of  surface  waters;  v/hile  the  main 
mass  of  the  rock  below  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  water 
constantly  percolating  at  its  line  of  contact  with  the  base  of  the 
overlying  clay.  The  same  cause  has  probably  operated  in  sav- 
ing a  large  amount  of  the  manganese  ore  set  loose  from  the  lime- 
stone, since,  if  this  had  been  exposed  to  the  disintegrating 
influences  of  air  and  water  ever  since  it  was  freed  from  the  rock> 
it  would  doubtless  have  been  entirely  carried  away.  A  tendency 
to  decay  is  seen  in  the  porous,  earthy  crust  that  surrounds  the 
interior  harder  part  of  the  ore  even  when   buried  in  the   clay. 

Conditions  regulating  the  quantity  of  the  ore-bearing  clay. — 
The  quantity  of  the  residual  clay  varies  greatly  in  different 
places,  and  is  directly  dependent  on  the  amount  of  insoluble 
material  that  existed  in  the  original  limestone,  and  on  the  extent 
to  which  that  rock  has  been  decomposed.  Sometimes  it  contains 
less  than  two  per  cent  of  insoluble  material,  the  rest  being 
al  most  entirely  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  in  such  cases  the  residue 
would  be  exceedingly  small ;  in  fact  it  would  probably  be 
im  perceptible,  as  the  waters  that  dissolved  the  carbonate  of  lime 
would  tend  to  carry  ofi'this  small  amount  in  mechanical  suspen- 
sion.    In  places  where  the  manganese   ore   is   found,    however, 
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the  insoluble  material  generally  forms  a  much  larger  percentage 
of  the  limestone,  and  sometimes,  judging  from  the  thickness  of 
the  residual  clay,  it  must  have  composed  as  much  as  a  quarter- 
or  more  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  rook.  This  is  the  reason  why 
there  is  little  or  no  residual  clay  in  many  places  where  the  whole 
of  the  limestone  has  been  decomposed,  while  in  others,  where  even 
only  a  part  of  the  limestone  has  decayed,  there  are  large  deposits, 
of  it.  Surface  erosion  may,  in  some  cases,  be  responsible  for 
the  removal  of  the  clay,  but  where  such  deposits  have  a  protecting 
cap  of  chert,  the  iniSuence  of  this  factor  in  its  removal  is  smalK 
Again,  when  the  amount  of  ore  and  insoluble  matter  in 
the  rook  is  the  same  in  two  places^  there  will,  of  course,  be  the 
largest  deposit  of  clay  and  its  accompanying  manganese  in  that 
place  where  the  greatest  amount  of  decomposition  of  the  lime- 
stone has  gone  on,  since,  where  the  rock  has  not  decayed, 
the  clay  and  ore  are  still  locked  up  in  it.  Here^  therefore,  is  a 
most  important  factor  in  the  determination  of  the  value  of  a 
manganese  property  in  the  Batesville  region.  If  the  St.  Clair 
limestone  is  seen  cropping  out  plentifully  on  a  given  hill,  it  may 
be  confidently  concluded  that  very  little  of  it  has  decayed  and 
that  the  ore-bearing  clay,  if  it  exists  at  all,  will  be  of  limited 
extent.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  St.  Clair  limestone  does  not 
crop  out  on  the  hill,  and  if  it  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the- 
surrounding  region  that  it  was  there  once*  and  that  it  no  longer 
exists,  then  it  must  have  decayed,  and  the  manganese-bear^ 
ing  clay  deposits  can  be  looked  for  with  the  possibility  of  finding 
them,  the  amount  of  ore  in  them  depending  on  the  amount  in 
the  original  limestone.  If  that  rock  contained  no  ore,  the  clay 
deposit  will  contain  none;  and  if  the  rock  was  rich  in  ore,  the 
clay  will  also  be  rich.  The  ore  in  the  clay,  however,  will  be  in  a 
more  concentrated  form  than  it  was  in  the  limestone,  as  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  the  latter  has  been  dissolved  out,  and  the  ^re 
and  clay  brought  together  as  a  residual  product,  representing 
oflen  only  a  small  part  of  the  original  rock. 

*  It  hms  alrMdj  been  shown  in  ehapUr  VI.  that  th«  rocks  of  ih«  BatesTiUe  region  He 
almoet  horicontallx.  Therefore,  it  it  easj  to  follow  the  eootinuation  of  an  j  glren  forma- 
tion on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  in  the  area  of  itsoccarrenoe,  as  it  will  crop  out  at  approximate!  j 
the  Moie  lerel  in  neighboring  looalitiee. 
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Between  the  stages  of  very  little  decay  of  the  limestODe  and 
<3omplete  decay,  there  are  all  gradations  in  the  decomposition  of 
the  rock  and,  therefore,  all  gradations  in  the  possible   extent  of 
the  ore-bearing  clay. 

Such  reasoning  as  that  used  above  will  not  afford  exact  esti- 
mates of  the  quantity  of  ore  in  a  given  place,  as  that  depends 
absolutely  on  the  amount  of  ore  that  was  in  the  original  lime- 
stone before  it  decayed.  Therefore,  the  quantity  of  ore  present 
must  be  determined  by  prospecting,  but  the  principles  set  forth 
in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  if  carefully  put  into  practice,  will 
indicate  very  clearly  the  places  that  can  be  prospected  with  a 
reasonable  possibility  of  finding  ore,  and  the  places  where  it  will 
be  useless  to  prospect.  In  this  manner  a  miner  going  into  the 
region  can  soon  determine  to  what  localities  he  should  direct  his 
attention,  and  thus  save  a  great  amount  of  unprofitable  labor. 

Time  required  for  the  accumulation  of  the  ore-bearing  clay. — 
Though  the  process  of  setting  the  ore  free  from  the  rock  has, 
in  many  parts  of  the  Batesvilie  region,  taken  place  on  a  large 
scale,  it  has.  been  very  slow,  and  the  time  required  to  decom- 
pose a  large  bed  likcthe  St.  Clair  limestone  cannot  be  measured 
in  years  or  centuries.  The  decay  has  been  going  on  for  geologic 
ages  and  is  still  going  on  at  the  present  day.  Doubtless,  since 
the  decay  began,  the  St.  Clair  limestone  has  not  only  been 
decomposed  in  many  places,  but  the  resulting  ore  and  clay  as 
well  as  the  chert  capping,  have  been  carried  away  by  the  long 
continued  surface  erosion.  The  deposits  that  are  now  left,  there- 
fore, are  those  that  have  beeu  formed  at  a  suflBciently  recent  date 
to  survive  this  erosion. 

Uncertain  thickness  of  the  ore-bearing  clay, — As  a  result  of 
the  uneven  manner  in  which  the  St.  Clair  limestone  decays, 
sinking  down  in  deep  holes  and  leaving  steep  domes  or  peaks, 
and  also  of  the  equally  uneven  manner  in  which  the  Izard  lime- 
stone decays  after  all  the  overlying  formation  has  succumbed, 
the  depth  of  the  manganese-bearing  clay  id  very  changeable, 
even  over  limited  areas.  Practical  tests  have  proved  the  thick- 
ness to  vary  all  the  way  from  a  few  inches  to  almost  a  hundred 
feet.     A  shaft  may  be  sunk  in  clay  forty  or  fifty  feet  deep  in  one 
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place,  and  perhaps  twenty  jards  off  the  «ame  clay  is  not  ten  feet 
deep.  In  the  first  case  the  shaft  has  struck  a  hollow  in  the 
the  limestone;  in  the  second,  it  has  met  with  one  of  the  domes 
or  peaks  of  undecayed  limestone.  Frequently  over  a  hundred 
feet  of  unaffected  limestone  are  found  in  one  place,  while,  less 
than  half  a  mile  away,  the  whole  formation  has  been  completely 
decom|)osed.  A  remarkable  case  of  this  is  seen  at  and  near  the 
Southern  mitie,  which  is  further  mentioned  in  this  chapter  and 
also  in  chapter  X. 

THE  CHERT  CAPPING  OF  THE   HANOANESE  DEPOSITS. 

Power  of  resisting  erosion. — It  will  be  seen,  from  what  has 
already  been  said,  that  a  considerable  thickness  of  chert  still 
exists  in  many  places,  even  after  the  whole  of  the  St.  Clair  lime- 
stone and  a  part  of  the  Izard  limestone  have  been  removed  from 
under  it.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  (1)  the  chert  bed  is  com- 
posed of  almost  pure  silica,  which  is  insoluble,  or  almost  so,  in 
surface  waters;  (2)  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  hard  flinty  rock  which 
strongly  resists  mechanical  disintegration.  Hence,  while  the 
more  easily  dissolved  limestone  below  slowly  succumbs  to  the 
influences  of  surface  waters,  and  a  large  part  of  its  mineral  mat- 
ter is  carried  away,  the  chert  gradually  sinks  in  to  fill  the  cavities 
thus  formed.  During  the  removal  of  the  underlying  rock,  how- 
ever, the  chert  has  not  remained  entirely  unaffected.  As  already 
explained  on  page  129,  the  formation  normally  contains  inter- 
stratified  beds  of  limestone,  and  these  have  been  leached  out. 
Even  the  chert  itself,  though  more  resistant  than  the  limestone, 
is  by  no  means  absolutely  proof  against  the  action  of  surface 
influences  and  has  lost  a  large  part  of  its  original  bulk.  Though 
sometimes  a  considerable  thickness  of  it  is  still  left,  yet,  in  many 
places,  it  has  been  almost  entirely  eroded  away  and  the  only  indi- 
cations of  its  former  existence  are  a  few  angular  fragments  in  the 
surface  of  the  residual  clay. 

The  thickness  of  the  chert  formation  in  the  manganese 
region,  where  it  is  seen  unaffected  by  weathering,  varies  from  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  to  over  two  hundred  feet;  but  where  the 
St.  Clair  limestone  has  completely  decayed  and  the  chert  has 
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been  let  down  upon  the  residual  clay,  it  never  has  even  the 
lesser  thickness,  and  usually  does  not  exceed  thirty  to  sixty  feet^ 
Sometimes  the  chert  has  been  locally  turned  on  end  in  the  subsid- 
ence that  it  has  undergone,  and  in  sinkine^  shafts  in  such  places 
it  has  occasionally  been  found  necessary  to  go  down  over  sixty 
feet  before  reaching  the  ore-bearing  clay.  This  depths  however^ 
does  not  represent  the  actual  thickness  of  the  chert  bed,  as  the 
shaft  is  not  sunk  at  right  angles  to  the  stratificatfon,  but  ob- 
liquely to  it,  and  therefore  the  thickness  is  exaggerated.  Pos- 
sibly, not  fifty  feet  from  such  a  place  the  chert  may  be  more 
nearly  horizontal,  and  another  nhaft  may  pierce  less  than 
half  this  thickness  of  the  rock  before  reaching  the  clay.  Such 
occurrences  are  common  at  the  Soutnern  mine,  where  the 
thickness  of  the  chert  capping,  as  estimated  by  shafts,  varies 
from  less  than  ten  to  over  sixty  feet. 

Amount  of  subsidence  of  the  ehert. — The  vertical  distance 
which  the  chert  has  subsided  can  only  be  estimated  from  the 
thickness  of  the  underlying  limestone  that  has  been  removed.  In 
the  manganese  region,  the  St.  Clair  limestone,  when  not  decayed^ 
varies  from  a  hundred  to  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
thickness  ;  and  not  only  has  this  often  been  entirely  decomposed^ 
but  a  part  of  the  underlying  Izard  limestone,  also,  has  sometimes 
decayed.  In  estimating  the  subsidence  uf  the  chert,  account  must 
be  taken  of  the  residual  clay  that  has  remained,  and,  as  the 
quantity  of  this  is  variable,  its  exact  thickness  is  difficult  to 
estimate  accurately  without  a  practical  test.  It  is  also  difficult  to 
determine  definitely  whether  the  underlying  limestone,  before  it 
decayed,  tended  towards  its  maximum  or  its  minimum  thick- 
ness; but  an  approximation  to  the  original  thickness  can  gener- 
ally be  made  by  measuring  the  formation  in  the  nearest  places 
in  which  it  is  exposed  in  an  undecomposed  state.  From  a  con-* 
sideration  of  all  these  data,  it  is  certain  that  the  chert  formation, 
or  rather  the  part  of  it  that  remains,  has,  in  many  places,  been 
let  down  as  much  as  a  hundred  feet,  and  possibly,  in  some 
places,  somewhat  more.  In  cases  of  such  extreme  subsidence, 
however,  it  is  rarely  that  a  thickness  of  more  than  twenty  or 
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thirty  feet  of  chert  is  left;  but  sabsidences  of  from  forty  to  fifty 
feet  are  numerous,  and  in  such  eases  a  thickness  of  from  thirty 

to  sixty  feet  of  chert  often  remains. 

^^  •  •  

Effect  of  the  subsidence  on  the  structure  of  the  chert. — The  sink- 
ing of  the  chert  has  been  an  exceedingly  slow  process,  and  has 
gone  on  at  the  same  time,  and  at  the  same  rate,  as  the  slow  de* 
composition  of  the  limestone.  It  has,  however,  effected  a  great 
change  in  the  structural  condition  of  the  formation  as  a  wholp^ 
causing  it  to  be  much  broken  and  faulted  and  curved  into  small^ 
shattered  anticlines  and  synclines,  often  dipping  off  at  angles  of 
from  45^  to  60^  or  more,  and  much  resembling  those  formed  by 
lateral  pressure.  These  chert  disturbances  are  not  due  to  lateral 
pressure,  however,  for  the  underlying  rocks  are  either  horizontal 
or  dip  gently  to  the  south  or  southwest,  and  show  no  trace^ 
whatever  of  any  disturbances  like  those  that  have  affected  the 
chert.  It  is  also  observable  that,  when  the  limestone  has  not 
been  attacked,  the  chert  overlying  it  shows  no  signs  of  disturb- 
ance;  while,  where  the  limestone  has  decayed,  the  chert  has  been 
affected,  and  the  amount  of  disturbance  depends  directly  on  how- 
much  and  how  unevenly  the  limestone  has  been  decomposed.  It 
is  invariably  the  case  that,  where  the  chert  has  been  thrown  into 
an  anticline,  its  form  is  regulated  by  an  underlying  body  of 
limestone,  or  by  an  especially  abrupt  accumulation  of  residual 
clay ;  and  when  it  is  in  t!  e  form  of  a  syncline,  its  structure  is  de- 
pendent on  the  intervals  between  similar  inequalities.  Fre- 
quently, also,  the  chert  covers  a  projecting  knob  on  all  sides- 
and  dips  off  in  the  form  of  a  cone.  Thus  the  problem  of 
the  amount  of  disturbance  in  the  chert  reduces  itself  to  a  ques- 
tion of  the  contour  of  the  decaying  surface  of  the  limestone. 

The  chert  has  assumed  the  contorted  forms  entirely  by  a 
series  of  fractures,  and  the  result  is  that  a  section  of  the  dis- 
turbed rock  has  the  appearance  of  being  loosely  put  together ;  yet, 
though  the  blocks  and  slabs  of  rock  are  often  disconnected,  the 
original  continuity  of  the  different  parts  can  be  clearly  made  out. 
Though  the  chert  is  a  hard  rock,  it  is  very  brittle,  and  when 
the  underlying  limestone  is  removed,  it  acts  very  much  as  wouldi 

18  Geological,  Vol.  i.,  1890. 
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a  plate  of  glass  if  broken  by  being  pressed  down  over  an  uneven 
surface.  It  is  to  this  brittle  quality  that  the  chert  owes  its 
power  of  adapting  itself  to  the  undulations  of  the  underlying 
surface. 

When  the  chert  becomes  very  thin,  it  loses  all  traces  of 
former  structure  and  occurs  simply  as  an  irregular  heap  of  loose, 
angular  fragments.  As  a  result  of  this,  a  common  feature 
throughout  the  manganese  region  is  the  occurrence  of  small  ab- 
rupt hills  of  Izard  limestone,  overlain  by  ore-bearing  clay  and 
•capped  by  prominent  knobs  of  loose  chert,  covering  sometimes 
only  a  few  acres. 

The  accompanying  drawing,  made  from  a  photograph, 
illustrates  the  disturbances  in  the  chert  as  seen  at  the.Grabb 
Out,*  one  mile  north  of  Cushman,  and  shows  the  dependence  of 
these  disturbances  on  the  shape  of  the  decayed  surface  of  the 
underlying  limestone.  The  view  represents  the  side  of  a  man* 
ganese  pit  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  depth.  The  rock  in  the 
center  is  a  protruding  mass  of  St.  Clair  limestone,  showing  a 
surface  characteristically  rounded  off  by  decay.  The  rock  in  the 
background  is  the  shattered  chert  which,  as  the  underlying 
limestone  has  decayed,  has  sunk  down  over  the  protruding  knob, 
dipping  oflF  from  it  on  all  sides  in  the  form  of  a  cone.  The 
excavation  was  made  on  the  apex  of  this  cone  and  the  dip 
of  the  chert  can  be  seen  on  all  sides  of  the  pit.  At  the  base  of 
the  chert,  and  occupying  the  foreground  in  the  drawing,  is  the 
manganese-bearing  clay.  This  surrounds  the  knob  of  limestone 
and  a  shaft  is  said  to  have  been  sunk  into  it  for  a  depth  of  over 
50  fept  below  the  bottom  of  the  pit. 

Figure  10,t  on  page  195,  represents,  on  a  smaller  scale,  a 
cross  section  of  the  same  pit.  It  is  at  right  angles  to  the  view  in 
the  drawing,  and  therefore,  in  connection  with  it,  brings  out  the 
conical  form  of  the  chert.  It  shows  an  additional  knob  of 
limestone,  but  otherwise  illustrates  the  same  subject. 

It  is  only  in  a  few  places  in  the  manganese  region  that  ex- 

■^  This  locality  is  described  more  fully  in  chapter  X. 

t  Numerous  otkar  figures  illustrating  the  decay  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone,  th«  formation 
of  ore-b«ariDg  clay,  and  the  consequent  disturbances  in  the  chert  are  gireo  ia  chapters 
IX  and  X. 
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posares  of  the  distaibed  chert  caa  be  seen,  as  the  surface  is  nsnally 
covered  by  loose  rock  which  obscure  the  dip.  But  in  many 
openings  at  the  8onthera  mine,  and  in  a  few  other  places,  the 
fealtsand  steep  dips  are  clearly  shown.     From  the  similarity  of 


^_^J 

Flgan  10.    a«mcH  Ihrneh  I*,  G™(*  Ca,   tmt  milt  w^ih  tf  Ow*™m,  iA» 
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these  places  to  the  aorronnding  ohert-oovered  country,  it  seema 
probable  that  all  of  the  region,  where  the  St.  Clair  limestone 
has  been  leached  &om  under  the  chert,  is  affected  in  the  same 
way. 

Most  of  the  topographic  ineqaatities  in  the  barren  chert  re- 
gion lying  sonth  of  the  manganese  area,  however,  are  formed  by 
the  simple  process  of  the  erosion  of  the  chert,  as  can  be  seen  by 
the  horizontal  position  of  the  beds  where  they  are  exposed  in  the 
sides  of  the  ravines.  There  are  no  indications  of  disturbance,  and, 
though  the  slopes  are  covered  by  chert  fragments,  these  are  only 
pieces  broken  from  the  exposed  edges  of  the  main  formation. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  southern  part  of  the  chert  area, 
where  the  formation  crops  out  in  its  full  thickness,  and  the 
limestone  is  beneath  the  drainage  level  of  the  country.  It  is  to 
the  north,  therefore,  in  the  manganese  region  proper,  where  the 
chert  covering  is  thinner  than  it  is  to  the  south,  and  where  the 
limestoae  begins  to  yield  to  the  dissolving  powers  of  carbonated 
waters,  that  the  phenomena  already  described  occur. 

The  accompanying  drawing,  from  a   photograph,  represents 
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the  chert  and  St.  Clair  limestone  in  the  blaffis  on  the  east  side  of 
Polk  Bayouy  four  miles  north  of  Batesville.  The  locality  is  only 
a  short  distance  north  of  the  most  southerly  outcrop  of  the  St.. 
Clair  limestone,  and  this  formation  still  retains  its  full  thicknesa 
in  an  undecayed  condition.  It  comprises  the  lower  part  of  the 
bluff,  reaching  from  the  bed  of  the  bayou  in  the  foreground,  up 
to  where  the  dark  line  passes  along  the  surface  of  the  rock  on 
the  left  side  of  the  drawing.  Above  the  St.  Clair  limestone  ia 
the  chert  formation,  dipping  gently  with  the  limestone  to  the 
south,  and  showing  none  of  the  disturbances  seen  in  the  last 
drawing;  the  reason  being,  as  just  explained,  that  the  limestone 
has  not  decayed  and  therefore  the  chert  has  not  subsided  as  it 
has  done  at  the  Grubb  Cut.  At  the  Polk  Bayou  locality,  the 
chert  forms  a  very  steep  and,  at  times,  perpendicular  ledge,  fre- 
quently protruding  in  bold,  turret-like  forms,  as  seen  on  the 
upper  right  hand  side  of  the  drawing.  Its  weathered  8ur£eu)e  ia 
markedly  contrasted  with  that  of  the  underlying  limestone,  by 
rough,  protruding  knobs  and  layers,  representing  the  more  re^ 
sistant  parts  of  the  formation.* 

MANGANESE  IN   THE  CHERT. 

Manganese  stain  in  the  chert.—  Wherever  the  chert  overliea 
or  is  mixed  with  the  manganese-bearing  clay,  it  is  almost  always 
more  or  less  stained  with  manganese,  which  usually  occurs  as  a 
thin  layer,  coating  the  loose  fragments  or  permeating  the  cracks 
of  the  rock.     Such  layers  are  often  so  numerous  that  the  chert 
presents  a  network  of  intersecting  black  lines.     An  examination 
of  the  chert  formation,  where  it  is  solid  and  overlies  the  unde- 
composed  limestooe,  shows  that  it  is  free   from  this  stain,    but 
wherever  it  is  broken  and   overlies  the  ore-bearing   clay,  it    in- 
variably contains  more  or  less  black  discoloration.     It  seems  more 
than  likely,  therefore,  that  this  manganese  did  not  originally  be- 
long in  the  chert  formation,  but  that  it  was  brought  there.     It 
was   probably   derived   in   solution   from  the    underlying    ore 
deposit  by  capillary  action  and  deposited  in  crevices  of  the  brokea 

~-  —    —  —         ■— -        -...  —  ■     _      —  ^ 

*  Sm  Boone  cb«rt,  •hapter  VI. 
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t^hert.  The  existence  of  such  crevices  would  greatly  facilitate 
capillary  action,  and  it  id  a  noticeable  fact^  that  the  amount  of 
manganese  in  the  chert  increases  as  the  contact  with  the  clay 
is  approached. 

In  many  fragments  of  chert^  the  manganese  solutions  have 
permeated  the  entire  mass  and  have  changed  parts  of  it  into 
«n  opaque^  black  material.  These  impregnations  seem  to  follow 
the  most  pervious  portions,*  and  run  into  them  in  the  form  of 
^^stringers^'  or  irregular  masses.  Subsequent  disintegration  has 
often  removed  the  part  that  was  not  impregnated,  leaving  masses 
of  a  highly  siliceous  manganese  ore  of  a  stalactitic,  botryoidal  or 
mammillary  form. 

Manganiferoua  chert  breccia. — A  breccia  of  angular  chert 
fragments,  cemented  in  an  earthy,  black,  manganiferous  matrix, 
is  frequently  found  in  the  manganese  region.  This  seems  to  have 
originated  by  the  imbedding  of  chert  fragments  in  a  dark 
manganiferous  clay,  which  was  subsequently  indurated.  Very 
often  such  a  combination  seems  to  have  been  hardened  by  the 
infiltration  of  surface  waters  containing  manganese  in  solution. 
The  breccia  is  always  on  the  surface,  or  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
tslay  bed;  never  in  situ  in  the  chert,  or  at  any  distance  from  the 
clay.  As  in  the  case  of  the  manganese  stain  mentioned  above, 
so  here,  the  chert  seems  to  have  derived  its  manganese  from  the 
underlying  deposit.  That  this  breccia  did  not  originally  belong 
in  the  chert  formation,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  waterworn 
pebbles,  similar  to  those  now  seen  on  the  surface,  and  represent- 
ing the  action  of  late  geologic  times  (Tertiary  or  Pleistocene), 
are  frequently  cemented  in  the  mass  with  the  angular  frag- 
ments of  chert.f     A  typical  occurrence  of  the  breccia  is  seen 

*  It  is  possible  that  these  pervious  portions  represent  the  more  calcareoas  parts  of  the 
ohert  and  that  the  presence  of  uiaogaoese  is  due  to  a  replacement  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

t  Breccia  cemented  by  manganese  oxides  and  occurring  in  situ  in  the  country  rock  are 
mentioned  further  on  in  this  volume,  in  the  description  of  the  manganese  regions  of  south- 
western Arkansas,  Georgia,  Nora  Scotia  and  elsewhere. 
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on  the  Bruce  tract,  in   the  northeastern  part  of  the  manganese 
region.*     (See  chapter  IX). 

Altered  surface  of  the  manganese  deposits, — In  many  places 
where  the  ore  deposit  is  exposed  on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  there 
occurs,  resting  unconformably  upon  the  surface  of  the  residual 
clay,  a  deposit  of  a  brown,  sandy  clay,  from  three  feet  to  over  ten 
feet  in  thickness,  containing  both  rounded  and  angular  fragments 
of  chert  and  partly  disintegrated  masses  of  manganese  ore.  This 
deposit  is  usually  somewhat  lighter  in  color  and  of  a  more  porous 
nature  than  the  underlying  and  undisturbed  clay.  Its  sandy 
consistency  has  allowed  the  free  percolation  of  water,  and  the  oro 
fragments  that  it  encloses  have  been  partly  dissolved  and  honey- 
combed on  the  outside,  leaving  a  dull,  earthy,  porous  crust 
which  often  contains  a  kernel  of  the  original  bard  ore;  while  be- 
low, in  the  clay  deposit  proper,  the  impervious  nature  of  the 
enveloping  material  has  protected  the  ore  from  such  decay.  In 
the  latter  deposit,  no  pebbles  rounded  by  rolling  are  ever  found. 
The  rounded  masses  of  St.  Clair  limestone  sometimes  have  this 
appearance,  but,  as  already  shown,  their  shape  is  entirely 
due  to  the  dissolving  action  of  surface  water  on  the  rock  and 
not  to  any  process  of  meehaoical  wearing.  Angular  fragments  of 
chert  also  occur  in  the  upper  part  of  the  clay  bed  proper,  but 
they  are  the  products  of  the  breaking  up,  in  situ,  of  the  chert 
formation. 

The  overlying  sandy  deposit,  just  described,  is  the  result  of 
the  mixing  of  the  top  of  the  underlying  ore-bearing  clay  with 
surface  materials  in  the  form  of  pebbles  and  sand.  The  masses 
of  ore  and  the  angular  chert  fragments  in  it  have  come  from  the 
underlying  clay,  while  the  rounded  pebbles  and  the  sand  have 
come  from  outside  sources. 


^  Iron  ore,  in  th«  form  of  brown  hematite  and  of  red  hematite,  occurs  in  a  chert  rock  in 
the  region  bounding  the  manganese  area  on  the  northwest,  and  in  some  places  the  t)rown  hem-^ 
atite  composes  the  cement  of  a  breccia  of  masses  of  chert.    The  iron  ore   «f  this  region  has  not 
been  carefully  examined,  and  therefore,  no  definite  statements  can  be  made  concerning  it,  but 
perhaps,  in  this  case,  the  ore  maj  belong  iB  the  chert  and  may  not  have  been   brought  trota 
outside,  as  in  the  case  of  the  manganiferous  breccia  just  described. 


if< 
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THE  OCCURRENCE  OF  MANGANESE  ORE  AS  ILLUSTRATED  AT  THE 

SOUTHERN   MINE.* 

ThecolamnsoD  the  accompaaying  plate  show  eight  sec- 
tions through  the  surface  chert  and  extending  into  the  ore-bear- 
ing olay  at  the  Southern  mine.  They  are  taken  from  eight 
typical  shafts  on  the  property^  and,  in-each  case,  represent  the 
depth  to  which  the  shaft  was  sunk.  The  vertical  scale  on 
which  the  sections  are  drawn  is  26  feet  to  the  inch,  and  the 
shafts  vary  from  35  to  ^5  feet  in  depth.  The  noticeable  features 
are: 

(1)  The  shattered  and  faulted   condition  of  the  chert,    its 
changing  and  often  steep  dips,   and  its   variable  thickness.     All 
of  these  features  are  due  to  the  decay  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone 
and  the  subsidence  of  the  once  horizontal  chert,  as  explained  on* 
pages  191-193. 

(2)  The  frequent  though  not  invariable  presence  of  the  so- 
called  **ochre'^  between  the  base  of  the  chert  and  the  ore-bearing 
clay.  This  represents  the  remains  of  a  former  earthy  or  shaly 
stratum  between  the  top  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  and  the  base 
of  the  chert.     (Seepage  175). 

(8)  The  manner  of  distribution  of  the  ore  in  the  clay, 
sometimes  in  loose  masses,  sometimes  in  solid  bodies. 

(4)  The  existence,  in  some  of  the  shafts,  of  masses  of 
St.  Clair  limestone.  These  represent  parts  of  the  origiual  lime- 
stone formation  that  *have  as  yet  escaped  decay,  and  are  locally^ 
called  "gray  rock,'^  So  far  as  is  known,  they  exist  simply  as 
isolated  masses,  nnd  not  as  the  bed  rock  of  the  clay  deposit.  The 
clay  often  extends  far  below  them.  They  vary  from  a  few 
inches  to  several  feet  in  diameter. 

(5)  Immediately  below  the  ore-bearing  clay,  there  is  fre- 
quently a  deposit  of  sand  or  sandy  clay,  known  as  ''sand  bars.'^ 
Sometimes  it  is  in  a  loose,  incoherent  state,  and  at  other  timea 
it  is  compact  and  massive.  It  varies  on  this  property  from  four 
to  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  and  averages   about   eight   feet.     It 

*  A  detailed  description  of  the  Southern  mine  Is  given  In  chapter  X.  The  present 
mention  of  it  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  illnstrating  the  principles  inrolved  in  the  deriTation  of 
the  mang«nc8e  deposits  of  the  Batesrille  region  and  described  in  the  preoediog  pages. 
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probably  represents  the  partly  disintegrated  remains  of  one  of 
the  subordinate  sandstone  beds  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone,  de- 
scribed on  pages  169-170.  The  decomposition  of  the  limestone  and 
its  conversion  into  clay,  have  left  the  sandstone  stratum,  in  a 
iuore  or  less  disintegrated  state,  imbedded  in  the  clay.  The  ore 
on  this  property  usually  occurs  immediately  above  this  sandy 
^stratum,  though  sometimes  the  latter  is  struck  in  the  shafts 
without  passing  through  any  ore.  This  points  to  a  greater  con- 
4;inuity  of  the  sandy  stratum  than  of  the  ore,  and  such  is  also  the 
oase  elsewhere,  in  places  where  sandstone  beds  carrying  mangan- 
ese ore  are  found  in  the  original  limestone.  In  such  places,  the 
•ore  occurs  in  disconnected  masses  throughout  the  sandstone. 
Judging  from  the  relative  positions  of  the  ore  and  the  ''sand 
bars"  at  the  Southern  mine,  it  appears  that  the  ore  in  the  St. 
Clair  limestone,  before  it  was  set  free  by  the  decay  of  that  rock, 
was  in  a  series  of  lenticular  layers  and  pockets  overlying  one  of  the 
sandstone  beds  in  the  limestone;  also,  judging  from  the  present 
nearness  of  the  ore  to  the  base  of  the  chert,  it  appears  that  both 
the  ore  and  the  sandstone  were  originally  near  the  top  of  the 
St.  Clair  limestone. 

It  is  generally  found  that,  in  sinking  through  the  ''sand 
bars,'^  a  body  of  St.  Clair  limestone  is  struck,  and  therefore 
the  shafts  usually  stop  when  the  sandy  deposits  are  met.  Be- 
tween the  limestone  and  the  sand,  there  is  often  a  layer  of  dark 
brown  or  black  clay,  "black  joint,"  varying  from  a  few  inches  to 
several  feet  in  thickness.  It  represents  the  decomposition  pro- 
duct of  the  surface  of  the  mass  of  limestone,  and  similar  layers 
are  found  elsewhere  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ore-bearing  deposits. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  above  facts,  the  ideal  columnar 
section  on  page  201  has  been  compiled,  as  showing  the  prob- 
able original  condition  of  the  ore  deposit  when  it  was  inter- 
bedded  in  the  St.  Clair  limestone;  while  the  sections  of  the  shafts 
show  what  has  taken  place  by  the  decomposition  of  this  lime- 
stone and  its  conversion  into  ore-bearing  clay. 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  ideal  section :  that  the  chert  was 
originally  horizontal  or  nearly  so;  that  its  thickness  was  formerly 
much  greater  than  it  is  now,  even    the  thickness    given    in    the 
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column  being  probably  not  mncb,  if  any,  over  balf  tbe  original 
thickuess  of  tbe  formation ;  that  at  the  base  of  the  chert  was  a 
shaly  deposit  from  one  to  over  three  feet  in  thickness^  occupying 
the  line  of  contact  of  the  chert  and  the  limestone  and  represent- 
ing the  original  condition  of  the  present  deposit  known  as  ''ochre''' 
at  the  base  of  the  chert  and  above  the  ore-bearing  clay ;  that 
below  the  shale  was  the  St.  Clair  limestoDe,  contaiuing  irregular 
masses  of  ore  in  its  upper  part ;  that  immediately  below  the  ore- 
bearing  part  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  was  a  bed  of  sandstone 
representing  the  original  condition  of  the  ''sand  bars"  now  found 
at  the  base  of  the  ore  ;  that  the  sandstone  was  directly  underlain 
by  the  remaining  part  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone.  The  portion 
of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  shown  in  the  column  represents  only 
a  part,  probably  not  much,  if  any,  over  half  of  the  original  thick- 
ness of  the  formation,  and  almost  the  whole  of  this  total  thick- 
ness has  now  been  reduced  to  residual  clay. 

It  may  be  stated  here,  that  the  base  of  the  clay  at  the  Souths 
ern  mine  has  not  been  reached  in  any  of  the  shafts  yetsunk,  and 
therefore  the  existence  of  ore  at  the  bottom  of  the  deposit  haa 
not  yet  been  proved.  If  future  tests  should  show  it  to  occur  at 
the  base  of  the  deposit,  it  must  also  have  existed  in  a  similar 
position  at  the  base  of  the  original  limestone,  as  well  as  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  limestone  just  described.  Moreover,  it  is 
not  yet  known  whether  the  base  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  at 
this  mine  has  decayed.  As  shown  in  the  section  of  the  shafls 
just  described,  masses  of  that  rock  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  but 
since  most  of  the  shafts,  when  they  meet  large  bodies  of  it,  are 
not  sunk  any  deeper,  the  question  as  to  whether  the  latter  repre- 
sent isolated  masses  or  peaks  rising  up  from  the  bed  rock  below 
is,  in  some  cases,  uncertain.  Many  of  them  have  been  proved  to 
be  simply  isolated  bodies  imbedded  in  the  clay.  It  has  not  yet 
been  practically  demonstrated  that  any  of  them  are  connected 
with  a  main  body  of  St.  Clair  limestone  ("gray  rock")  below^ 
but  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  them  found  at  considerable 
depths  may  prove  to  be  so  connected,  and  that  isolated  areas  of 
the  original  limestone  may  still  exist  in  situ  at  the  base  of  the 
clay.     This  is  rendered  still  more  probable  by  the  fact  that  con^ 
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siderable  thicknesses  of  uadeoayed  limestone  occur  to  the  norths 
south,  east,  and  west  of  the  mine.  That  a  larger  part  of  the 
rock,  however,  has  decayed,  is  proved  by  the  depth  to  which 
some  of  the  shafts  have  gone  in  the  clay,  by  the  absence  of  out- 
crops of  SL  Clair  limestone  anywhere  on  the  hill,  and  by  the 
disturbed  condition  of  the  chert,  resulting  from  its  subsidence  in 
consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  underlying  limestone.* 

GENERAL  SUMMARY   OF   THE   BATESVILLE  ItEGION. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  the  last  three  chapters  to  explain 
the  historic  and  geologic  features  of  the  Batesville  region,  and 
the  nature,  derivation  nnd  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  manganese 
ores.     The   facts  brought  out  and  the    conclusions  arrived  at 
may  be  briefly  sumtnarized  as  follows: 

Location, — The  region  is  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state^ 
in  the  valley  of  the  White  River  and  above  the  confluence  of  the 
latter  with  the  Black  River.  The  region  includes  parts  of  In- 
dependence, Izard  and  Stone  counties,  comprising  an  area  of 
about  122  square  miles,  in  which  manganese  ores  occur  at 
greater  or  less  intervals. 

JBRsiory. — Manganese  mining  was  begun  ii)  the  Batesville 
region  between  1850  and  1852  by  Col.  Matt.  Martin,  but  no 
extensive  work  was  done  until  1881  when  Mr.  E.  H.  Woodward 
commenced  mining.  In  1885  the  Keystone  Manganese  and  Iron 
Company  began  operations  at  the  Southern  mine,  and  at  once 
became  the  largest  producers  of  manganese  in  the  region.  At 
present  this  company  and  John  B.  Skinner  and  Company  are 
the  principal  active  operators.  Between  30,000  and  #35,000  tons 
of  manganese  ore  were  shipped  from  the  Batesville  region  between 
1850  and  1890,  though  almost  all  of  this  quantity  was  shipped 
between  1881  and  1890  inclusive. 

Topography. — The  promineDt  topographic  features  of  the 
Batesville  region  and  the  surrounding  country  are  the  Boston 
Mountains  south  of  the  White  River,  the  chert  hills  north  of  the 
river,  the  rolling  limestone  and  sandstone  country  still  further 

*  For  further  discasiioo  of  this  aubject,  see  the  description  of  the  Southern  mine  in 
ehapter  X. 
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north,  and  the  low,  river  bottom  area  which  cats  off  the  mount- 
ainous  and  hilly  country  on  the  east. 

Structure. — ^The  general  structure  of  the  Batesville  mangan- 
ese region  is  that  of  a  broad  monocline  dipping  toihe  south  and 
southwest  at  low  angles,  and  finally  disappearing  under  the  much 
•more  disturbed  Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  central  part  of  the 
state.  Sometimes  the  rocks  are  horizontal  or  dip  at  a  fraction  of 
a  degree,  but  at  interval?  they  dip  at  angles  of  from  5^  to  20^; 
and  the  general  monoclinal  structure  of  the  country  may  be  said 
to  be  made  up  of  gently  sloping  or  even  horizontal  areas 
tiounected  by  local  areas  with  steeper  dips.  Faults  with  throws 
of  from  50  to  over  200  feet  sometimes  occur,  and  in  certain 
places  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  topography  of  the 
country. 

Age  of  the  rooks. — The  rocks  of  the  region  are  of  Silurian 
and  Carboniferous  ages.  The  lowermost  Silurian  rocks  belong 
to  the  Calciferous  group.  Above  them  is  the  Izard  limestone 
overlain  in  turn  by  the  St.  Clair  limestone.  The  latter  for- 
mation represents  the  uppermost  member  of  the  Silurian 
in  the  region,  and  has  been  determined  by  Professor  Henry 
S.  Williams  as  belonging  to  a  horizon  intermediate  between 
the  Trenton  and  Niagara  groups.  The  St.  Clair  limestone  is 
the  source  of  the  manganese  ores. 

The  Carboniferous  rocks  include  the  Mississippian,  or 
Lower  Carboniferous,  and  the  Millstone  grit.  The  Mississip- 
pian of  southern  Missouri  and  northern  Arkansas  has  been 
divided  by  Professor  Williams  into  three  groups,  which  in 
ascending  order  are:  the  Chouteau,  Osage,  and  Genevieve 
or  Boston.  The  Chouteau  includes  the  "Lithographic,''  "Ver- 
micular," and  "Chouteau"  of  the  Missouri  classification,  and, 
so  far  as  known,  is  absent  in  the  region  in  question.  The  Osage 
group,  which  includes  the  "Burlington,*'  and  "Keokuk" 
groups,  is  represented  in  the  Batesville  region  by  the  Boone 
chert,  the  Fayettville  shale,  and  Batesville  sandstone.  The 
Oenevieve  or  Boston  group  is  represented  by  a  series  of  lime- 
stones, shales,  and  sandstones,  reaching  from  the  top  of  the 
Batesville  sandstone  to  the  base  of  the  Millstone  grit.      The 
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presence  or  absence  of  anything  representing  the  Devonian 
age  is  in  doubt.  The  contact  of  the  Silurian  and  Carbonifer- 
ous is  generally  represented  by  sandy  or  shaly  strata,  or  both^ 
varying  from  a  few  inches  to  80  or  40  feet  in  thickness.  In 
one  place  a  material,  which,  under  the  microscape,  partakes, 
of  the  nature  of  volcanic  ash,  is  found  at  the  parting  of  the 
two  horizons,  in  a  bed  from  six  to  fifteen  inches  in  thick-, 
ness. 

The  Paleozoic  area  is  cut  ofi  abruptly  on  the  east  by  the 
Tertiary,  Pleistocene,  and  Recent  deposits  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley. 

The  manganese  ores. — The  manganese  ores  of  the  Bates  ville^ 
region  represent  oxides  of  the  metal.  They  are  usually 
in  the  form  of  psilomelane  or  brauhite.  Pyrolusite  is^ 
found  in  small  quantities,  and  wad  occurs  in  some 
places.  The  sample  of  braunite  described  by  William. 
Elderhorst,  of  the  Owen  Survey,  in  1858,  and  that  described 
in  the  present  report,  show  certain  noticeable  variations  in  the 
contents  of  silica  similar  to  the  variations  in  the  braunite  of* 
Elgersburg,  Germany,  analyzed  by  Turner  and  by  Rammels- 
berg ;  the  Arkansas  specimen,  analyzed  by  Elderhorst,  and 
the  Elgersburg  specimen  analyzed  by  Bammelsberg,  con- 
tained 9.968  and  8.68  per  cent  of  silica  respectively,  while  the 
Arkansas  specimen  analyzed  by  the  present  Survey,  and  the 
Elgersburg  specimen  analyzed  by  Turner,  showed  0.18  per 
cent  of  silica  and  no  silica  respectiv'ely. 

The  commercial  value  of  the  better  grades  of  the  Bates- 
ville  ores,  as  shown  by  chemical  analyses  of  car-load  ship- 
ments, is  equal,  for  the  manufacture  of  spiegeleisen  and  ferro- 
manganese,  to  the  best  at  present  mined  in  the  United  States. 
The  strong  points  of  the  ores  are  their  high  per  cent  of  man- 
ganese and  their  low  per  cent  of  silica.  Their  weak  point  is 
their  occasional  high  per  cent  of  phosphorus.  This  ingred- 
ient, however,  is  only  occasionally  in  injurioiw  quanti- 
ties, and  large  amounts  of  ore  are  mined  which  con* 
tain  a  very  low  per  cent  of  it. 

Derivation  of  the  manganese  deposits. — The  manganese  ores. 
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occar  in  masses  and  nodales  of  various  sizes  in  a  red  clay, 
and  both  they  and  the  clay  are  the  residual  products  of  the 
decomposition  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  ("gray  rock/')  The 
latter  formation  is  a  crystalline  rock^  sometimes  containing 
interbedded  lenticular  strata  of  sandstone  or  of  shaly  ma- 
terials. The  ore  occurs  in  various  positions  from  the  base  to 
the  top  of  the  limestone^  either  with  or  without  the  sandy 
and  shaly  accompaniments.  It  exists  in  flat  layers  following 
lines  of  bedding,  in  irregular  masses,  in  small  grains^  or  in  a 
finely  disseminated  state^  giving  the  rock  a  chocolate-brown 
color.  The  ore  is  only  of  local  occurrence  in  the  rock  and  is 
often  absent  over  considerable  areas.  Therefore  the  ore- 
bearing  clay  is  also  of  only  local  occurrence.  In  a  similar 
manner,  the  Batesville  region,  considered  as  a  whole,  repre- 
sents an  isolated  abnormal  accumulation  of  manganese  in  the 
St.  Clair  limestone.  This  formation  is  characterized  by 
small  quantities  of  manganese  throughout  a  large  area  of  ex- 
posure in  northern  Arkansas,  but,  so  far  as  known,  it  exists 
in  large  quantities  only  in  the  Batesville  region.  The  limestone 
is  found  in  all  stages  of  decay,  sometimes  containing  only 
small  pockets  of  the  residual  materials  on  its  partially  de- 
composed surface,  at  other  times  completely  decayed,  leaving 
only  the  residual  clay  with  greater  or  less  quantities  of  ore. 

The  ore  existed  in  the  limestone,  at  least  in  the  surface 
exposures  of  that  rock,  in  the  oxide  form,  just  as  it  now  oc- 
curs in  the  clay.*  Possibly  below  the  drainage  level  of  the 
country,  it  may  be  in  the  form  of  carbonate,  in  which  form, 
probably,  it  was  originally  deposited;  but  this  has  not  yet 
been  proved,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  exist  in  the 
oxide  form  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  limestone. 

Chemical  relation  of  tlie  St^  Clair  limestone  and  the  mangan- 
ese-bearing day, — The  analyses  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  and 
the  residual  clay  show  them  both  to  contain,  usually,  different 
proportions  of  the  same  materials,  though  sometimes  the 
carbonate  of  lime  of  the  limestone  has  been  completely 
leached  from  the  residual  clay;  while  the    less  soluble   si- 

*  See  page  167  for  detaili. 
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liceous  and  argillaceous  materials,  and  some  metallic  oxides 
have  been  proportionally  increased  in  their  percentages. 
Almost  all  the  ingredients,  however,  have  sufiered  more  or 
less  loss,  and  a  table  of  the  per  cent  saved  and  the  per  cent 
lost  of  each  constituent,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  as- 
sumed insolubility  of  the  silica,  is  given  on  page  182. 

Nature  of  the  manganese  deposits,  -. —  The  ore-bearing 
tjlay  is  a  plastic  material  generally  of  red,  chocolate-brown 
or  yellow  color,  and  sometimes  of  a  deep  purplish-red.  It 
contains  the  manganese  ore  in  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
forms  as  the  original  limestone  contained  it,  that  is,  in  flat 
layers,  irregular  masses,  grains,  or  as  a  finely  disseminated 
dark  chocolate-brown  coloring  material.  Very  often  the 
larger  masses  of  ore  have  been  broken  in  their  change  of 
position  from  the  limestone  to  the  clay,  and  now  exist  as 
irregular,  angular  fragments.  The  masses  of  ore  occur  in 
pockets  in  the  clay,  in  quantities  varying  from  a  few  pounds 
to  over  five  hundred  tons. 

The  ore-bearing  clay  contains  numerous  more  or  less 
rounded  masses  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone,  which  represent 
the  parts  of  that  formation  that  have  so  far  escaped  decay. 
They  have  not  been  transported  from  without  into  their 
present  position,  as  is  often  supposed,  but  are  the  remains  of 
the  decomposition  of  the  limestone  in  situ. 

The  chert  capping  of  the  manganese  deposits, — The  St.  Clair 
limestone,  before  it  decayed,  was  overlain  by  a  chert  forma- 
tion (thiB  Boone  chert)  sometimes  over  two  hundred  feet 
thick.  The  process  of  decay  has  gone  on  underneath  this 
covering,  and  the  chert  has  been  let  down  on  the  residual 
clay  and  ore  in  a  broken  mass,  which,  though  partially  de- 
cayed itself,  often  retains  30  to  60  feet  of  its  original  thick- 
ness, even  after  all  the  underlying  limestone  has  been  de- 
composed. By  this  undermining,  the  chert  has,  in  some 
places,  sufiered  a  slow  subsidence  of  fifty  to  over  a  hundred 
feet  and  has  been  greatly  shattered,  broken,  and  curved,  in  a 
manner,  in  some  respects,  not  unlike  folding  by  lateral  pres- 
sure.   The   unequal  decay  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone    has 
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caused  an  uneqnal  Babsidence  in  the  ohert^  and  the  resnlta 
are  small  shattered  antioiiiies  and  syncliDes,  depending  for 
their  form  and  extent  on  the  contour  of  the  underlying  sur- 
face of  the  limestone. 

Sometimes  manganese  in  solution  has  been  carried  up 
into  the  cracks  of  .the  broken  chert  by  capillary  action  and 
deposited  in  the  form  of  oxide  in  thin  black  layers,  nests, 
or  films  throughout  the  rock.  In  places  also  the  base  of  the 
broken  chert  has  become  mixed  with  a  highly  manganifer- 
ous  residual  clay,  which  has  filled  the  cracks  and  become 
indurated,  forming  a  chert  breccia.  Occasionally  rounded 
pebbles  are  enclosed  in  the  breccia. 

Uie  example  of  the  Sm/Jthem  mine. — The  processes  by  which 
the  manganese  ores  have  been  derived  from  the  St.  Clair 
limestone  are  well  illustrated  at  the  Southern  mine.  The 
relation  of  the  ore  deposit  as  it  now  exists  to  its  former 
condition  in  the  limestone,  can  be  traced  out,  and  the  efiecta 
of  the  transition  on  the  ore  bodies  and  on  the  accompanying 
materials,  as  well  as  on  the  overlying  chert,  are  apparent, 
(See  pages  199-203.) 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
THE  BATE8VILLE  REGION  OP  ARKANSAS— Con<mMc<f. 

EXPLANATION   OP  THE   MAP. 

Natural  divisions  of  the  region. — It  will  be  seen  on  the  map 
that  the  Batesville  manganese  region  is  well  watered  by  numer- 
ous springs  and  small  streams.  The  largest  of  the  streams  rise 
in  the  southern  slope  of  the  divide  between  the  waters  of  the 
White  River  and  those  of  the  Strawberry  River  and  flow  south, 
through  the  man£^ane^e  area  and  the  rugged  chert  barrens, 
eventually  emptying  their  waters  into  the  White  River. 
This  river  itself  passes  through  the  western  portion  of  the 
manganese  country,  but  to  the  east,  it  bears  oft  from  three  to 
fifteen  miles  south  of  that  area. 

The  region  where  the  ores  of  manganese  occur  in  quanti- 
ties, may  be  divided  into  two  principal  drainage  basins:  the 
Polk  Bayou*  basin  with  its  tributaries,  to  the  east,  and  the 
Lafferty  Creek  basin  with  its  tributaries,  to  the  west.  The  towns 
of  Cushman  and  Barren  Fork  stand  on  the  divide  between  these 
drainage  areas.  To  the  east  of  them  the  waters  drain  into  Polk 
Bayou,  to   the  west  intoLaflferty  Creek. 

The  Polk  Bayou  basin,  as  will  be   seen  on  the  map,  is  the 

*  The  term  "bajou,"  as  used  to  designate  the  stream  kno«m  as  Polk  Bayou  is  a  misnomer. 
A  bayou,  properly  speaking,  is  a  sluggish  water  course  passing  through  a  low,  fla',  or  marshy 
country,  and  is  commonly  applied  throughout  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States  to  '  the 
outlet  of  a  lake,  or  one  of  theseTeral  outlets  of  a  rirer  through  its  delta."  (Century  Diction- 
ary.). Folic  Bayou,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  rapid  mountain  stream,  partaking  of  none  of  the 
sluggish  characteristics  of  a  true  bayou.  In  wet  wea'her  it  i^  frequently  a  tonent,  sweeping 
before  it  OTerything  that  ob'itructs  its  course  in  the  narrow  rarlne  through  which  it  fl  )ws;  while 
the  banks  of  sand  and  pebbles,  as  well  a^  thi  many  uproited  trees  along  Its  oiurse,  attest  to 
the  mlMpplicition  of  the  term  "bayou  "  A  similar  misuse  of  the  term  is  noticeable  in  the 
names  of  many  other  streams  in  the  mountninous  region  of  northern  Arkansis,  and  has  fre-- 
qaently  led  those  unacquainted  with  the  state  to  imagine  that  it  is  all  l«)w  and  swampy. 

14  Qeological;  Vol.  i.,  1890. 
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larger  of  the  two  and  drains  over  half  the  manganese  region.  It 
receives  the  waters  of  many  tributary  basins,  the  principal  ones 
being  Barren  Fork,  Prairie,  Sullivan,  Cave  and  Miller  Creeks. 
It  empties  into  the  White  River  at  Batesville.  The  LaflFerty 
Creek  basin  includes  the  region  of  Ejtst,  Middle,  and  West  Laf- 
ferty  Creeks,  Turner  Creek,  Blowing  Cave  Creek,  and  other 
small  streams.  It  empties  into  the  White  River  a  mile  below 
Peiiter's  BluS  and  fifteen  miles  northwest  of  Batesville.  Most 
of  the  workable  manganese,  as  yet  discovered  in  the  region  in 
qupstion,  is  included  in  these  two  drainage  areas. 

A  view  from  the  high  hills  about  Cushman  discloses  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  country:  to  tlie  east  and  north  is  the 
rolling  country  of  the  Polk  Bayou  basin  and  its  tributaries, 
studded  with  chert-capped  hills.  Beyond,  to  the  east,  the  chert 
hills  rise  up  in  the  divide  of  Cave  Creek  and  Miller  Creek,  and 
the  head  waters  of  Dota  Creek,  forming  a  natural  boundary  to 
manganese  region.  To  the  west  is  the  broken  country  in  the 
valley  of  the  Laflferty  Creeks,  hemmed  in  beyond  by  Lee's 
Mountain  and  the  rugged  Wilson  Hills.  To  the  south  are  the 
ohert  highlands  overgrown  with  a  forest  of  stunted  oak  and 
hickory,  and  in  the  background  are  the  Boston  Mountains 
following  the  course  of  the  White  River  to  the  east  and  west. 

Effect  of  erosion, — As  a  result  of  the  gentle  southerly  dip  of 
the  region,  lower  strata  are  successively  exposed  on  the  surtace 
in  going  north.  On  this  fact  depends  the  existence  of  the  man- 
ganese in  its  present  form,  since,  as  a  result  of  the  dip,  the  St. 
Clair  limestone  has  been  exposed  on  the  surface  between  the  over- 
lying chert  on  the  south  and  the  underlying  Izard  limestone  on 
the  north.  This  has  allowed  the  atmospheric  agencies  to  attack 
the  rock,  disintegrate  it,  and  leave  the  residual  clay  and  mangan- 
ese ore  as  described  in  chapter  VIII.  To  the  south  of  the  region 
of  its  exposure,  the  St.  Clair  limestone  dips  in  an  entirely  unde- 
cora posed  state  under  the  protecting  cap  of  chert  and  the  rocks 
of  the  Boston  Mountain  region. 

As  another  result  of  the  general  southerly  dip,  the  country 
in  which  the  various  formutioiis  are  exposed  would,  were 
it   not  for  erosion,  occupy  regular  and  well    defined    belts^  all 
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TunoiDg  parallel  to  each  other  iu  a  general  east- west  or  south- 
east-northwest direction;  but,  though  an  examination  of  the  map 
will  show  that  the  general  strike  of  the  belt  of  country  in  which 
any  given  rock  is  foaud  is  in  these  directions,  yet  the  action  of 
thp  atmospheric  agencies  has  greatly  altered  the  regular  trend  of 
the  rocks  over  limited  areas.  Numerous  creeks  have  cut  through 
the  rocks  that  onco  covered  the  surface  and  have  exposed  the 
underlying  beds,  which,  had  it  not  been  for  this  cutting, 
would  not  have  been  seen  until  the  general  southerly  dip  brought 
them  to  the  surface  probably  several  miles  farther  north. 
Lafierty  Creek,  for  example,  has  cut  down  through  the  chert  and 
the  underlying  rocks,  exposing  them  successively  in  its  bluffs. 
Its  numerous  tributaries  have  cut  down  in  a  similar  manner, 
though  the  smaller  streams  had  not  the  power  to  cut  so  deeply, 
and  therefore  have  exposed  less  of  the  underlying  rocks.  In  the 
same  way,  Polk  Bayou  and  Sullivan,  Cave,  and  Prairie  Creeks, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  streams  seen  on  the  map,  have  cut  down 
into  the  rocks  underlying  the  chert  and  have  exposed  them  in 
belts  along  their  courses. 

As  a  result  of  this  erosion,  high  divides,  heavily  capped 
with  chert  and  exposing  the  St.  Clair  limestone  and  other 
lower  formations  on  their  slopes,  exist  between  creeks.  Such 
a  divide  occurs  between  the  lower  parts  of  East  and  West 
Lafferty  Creeks.  As  will  be  seen  on  the  map,  the  top  and 
central  part  of  the  divide,  just  above  the  confluence  of  these 
creeks,  are  covered  by  chert.  Descending  the  divide  on  either 
side,  the  St.  Clair  limestone  is  next  met  with,  and  still  lower 
the  Izard  limestone  appears,  while  the  bed  of  the  creek,  in 
ttome  places,  is  composed  of  the  underlying  sandstone.  It 
will  be  seen  that  several  small  creeks  running  into  West 
Laii'erty  rise  on  this  divide,  and  they  also  have  cut  through 
the  chert  and  into  the  lower  beds.  On  the  blufis  bounding 
either  of  the  creeks  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  divide,  the 
same  series  of  rocks  is  seen,  and  when  the  chert  on  the  summit 
is  reached,  this  rock  continues  to  cover  the  surrounding  high- 
laud  until  another  creek  is  met. 

The  divide  between  the  head  waters  of  Cave  and  Miller 
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Creeks  is  heavily  covered  with  chert^  and  in  the  bluffs  of  both 
streams  the  St.  Clair  limestone  is  exposed."  Neither  of  the^ 
creeks,  in  this  re^on  of  their  head  waters^  has  yet  cut  down 
to  the  Izard  limestone,  though  that  rock  underlies  the  lower 
part  of  the  Cave  Creek  basin. 

On  the  southern  part  of  the  divide  between  Sullivan 
Creek  and  Polk  Bayou,  the  chert  and  St.  Clair  limestone  have^ 
been  completely  removed  and  hence  the  Izard  limestone  oc- 
cupies the  summit.  On  the  slopes  toward  either  creek,  the^ 
underlying  sandstone  appears. 

The  divides  of  streams  are  often  cut  across  by  deep  ravines,, 
in  which  creeks  rise  and  run  in  both  directions.  As  a  result,, 
there  often  occur  isolated  hills,  or  outliers,*  capped  with  chert 
and  showing  the  underlying  rocks  on  all  sides.  A  typica) 
example  of  this  is  seen  in  Lee's  Mountain,  in  the  northwest 
part  of  township  15  N.,  range  8  W.  This  mountain  onc& 
formed  a  portion  of  the  chert  area  to  the  south  known  as 
the  Wilson  Hills  which  constitute  a  part  of  the  divide  be- 
tween West  Lafferty  Creek  on  the  east  and  Rocky  Bayouf 
on  the  west.  Two  small  creeks  head  in  the  Izard  lime- 
stone just  south  of  Lee's  Mouutaiu,  one  running  south-- 
east  into  West  Lafierty  Creek  and  one  running  west  inta 
Rocky  Bayou.  These  creeks  doubtless  once  had  their  head- 
waters in  the  chert-capped  region  which  formerly  connected 
Lee's  Mountain  with  the  Wilson  Hills;  but  they  gradually 
cut  farther  and  farther  back  on  the  divide,  removing  succes- 
ively  the  chert  and  the  underlying  St.  Clair  limestone,  until 
finally  the  Izard  limestone  was  exposed  at  their  headwaters.. 
As  a  result,  the  chert  and  St.  Clair  limestone  in  Lee's  Mount- 


<>  The  tenn  outlier  is  used  here  to  iodicate  an  area  of  m  given  rock  separated,  aa  a  result 
of  erosioD,  by  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  maia  outcrop  of  the  same  rock  and  iorroundad 
by  an  area  of  the  underlying  rock  or  rocks.  As  thus  defined,  an  outlier  of  any  given  rock 
may  contain  on  its  surface  subordinate  outliers  of  one  or  more  of  the  overlying  rocka,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  following  pages.  This  definition  of  an  outlier  is  only  iutended  to  tpply  to  a  re->^ 
gion  like  the  one  in  questioo,  where  the  rocks  are  horizontal  or  have  only  a  slight  dip.  In  re- 
gioDs  where  the  rocks  are  more  disturbed  a  more  modified  definition  would  be  needed. 

t  This  stream  is  not  shown  on  the  map,  but  is  about  six  miles  west  of  West  Laflbrty 
Creek. 
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«in  have  been  separated  from  the  region  to  the  south,  and 
represent  an  outlier  of  these  rocks  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  Izard  limestone. 

This  formation  of  outliers,  as  will  be  seen  on  the  map^ 
is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  manganese 
region^  and  many  of  the  ore  deposits  are  situated  on  them. 
In  most  of  the  outliers,  however,  the  St.  Clair  limestone  has 
been  entirely  decomposed  and  the  chert  overlies  the  surface  of 
the  Izard  limestone,  as  explained  on  page  177.  Consequently 
outliers  of  chert  are  often  surrounded  by  the  Izard  limestone; 
and  outliers  of  this  limestone,  capped  by  chert,  are  frequently 
surrounded  by  the  underlying  sandstone.  These  are  the 
most  common  forms  of  outliers  in  the  region,  and  frequently 
single  areas  of  Izard  limestone  have  several  isolated  areas 
of  chert  scattered  over  their  surface.  The  manganese  and 
its  associated  clav  lie  between  the  chert  and  the  limestone. 

Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  surface  agencies  have  greatly 
•altered  the  configuration  of  the  country,  but  a  study  of  the 
mode  of  procedure  and  the  results  of  this  erosion,  will  give 
a  clear  insight  into  the  present  structure  of  the  region  and 
greatly  facilitate  the  intelligent  mining  of  its  ores. 

Extent  of  the  Boone  chert,— In  the  country  north  of  the 
White  River,  east  and  west  of  Batesville,  the  chert  appears 
from  beneath  the  Batesville  sandstone  and  the  underlying 
shale,  and  forms  a  prominent  feature  of  the  country.  It 
consists  of  a  barren  region  of  rugged  hills,  covered  by  loose, 
angular  fragments  of  chert  and  deeply  cut  by  the  nar- 
row ravines  of  many  streams,  though  occasionally  its  mo- 
notony is  broken  by  a  more  gently  sloping  creek  bottom,  in 
which  the  farmer  has  found  small  areas  of  tillable  land.  This 
belt  of  country  varies  from  three  to  seven  miles  in  width,  and 
marks  the  southern  limit  of  the  manganese  ores.  On  the 
•east  it  is  abruptly  cut  oflF  by  the  low  country  of  the  Black 
River  bottom.  Thence  it  runs  west  through  the  lower  parts 
of  Polk  Bayou  and  Lafferty  Creek  basins,  and  crosses  the 
White  River  fifteen  miles  northwest  of  Batesville,  At  this 
point  it  rises  up  from  the  flat  river  bottom  in  blufts  of  from 
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50  to  over  100  feet  in  height,  presenting  a  rough,  eroded  sur- 
face of  interbedded  seams  of  limestone  and  chert,  dipping  oft 
gently  to  the  south  and  southeast  and  finally  dissappearing 
under  the  Batesville  sandstone.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
White  River,  in  Stone  county,  the  chert  belt  bears  off  to  the 
northwest  and  forms  the  same  character  of  country  as  that 
already  described. 

North  of  this  rugged  area,  the  chert  still  continues,  but 
it  no  longer  forms  the  only  rock  of  the   region.     It  now  oc- 
curs as  the  capping  of  the  hills  and  ridges,  in  the  sides   of 
which   the   St.   Clair  limestone  and    underlying   beds    are 
exposed. 

Extent  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone. — The  St.  Clair  limestone 
first  appears  on  the  south  in  its  full  thickness  and  in  an  entirely 
undecomposed  state;  but  a  short  distance  to  the  north,  the 
protecting  cover  of  chert  becomes  thinner,  the  limestone  haa 
begun  to  succumb  to  atmospheric  agencies,  and  its  .residual 
clay  and  manganese  ore  have  collected  in  hollows  on  ita 
decayed  slopes.  In  many  places  the  bed  has  been  entirely 
decomposed  into  its  residual  products,  and  only  scattered  out- 
crops of  the  original  rock  are  seen  along  the  line  where  it 
doubtless  once  appeared  continuously.  These  intermittent 
outcrops  are  probably  often  connected  by  areas  of  the  same 
limestone,  but  the  line  joining  them  would  run  under  the 
capping  of  chert,  and  sometimes  far  back  into  the  area  of 
that  rock.  Hence,  as  is  seen  on  the  map,  though  the  souths 
erly  outcrops  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  are  often  continuoua 
for  considerable  distances,  the  northerly  outcrops  are  broken^ 
and  are  represented  by  isolated  areas  between  the  chert  and 
Izard  limestone.  Between  these  areas  of  St.  Clair  limestone 
the  altitude  of  the  hills  is  generally  much  lower  than  where 
that  bed  appears,  since  the  chert  has  subsided  a  vertical  dis- 
tance proportional  to  the  amount  of  limestone  that  has  been 
dissolved.     (See  page  192-193.) 

Still  further  north,  the  St.  Clair  limestone  has  been  en-* 
tirely  decomposed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  scattered 
knobs,  and  the  residual  clay  lies  on  the  decayed  surface  of  the 
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underlying  Izard  limestone.  Part  of  the  chert  still  remains 
even  in  this  Tzard  limestone  area,  and  though  its  thickness 
has  generally  been  greatly  diminished,  it  often  forms  prom- 
inent rocky  knob^  on  isolated  hills  and  ridges. 

Extent  of  the  Izard  limestone. — The  region  of  chert-capped 
hills  with  Izard  limestone  and  residual  clay  below,  is 
characteristic  and  comprises  the  larger  part  of  the  mangan- 
ese area.  Sometimes  the  loose,  broken  chert  has  rolled  down 
and  covered  the  Izard  limestone  slopes,  and  has  come 
into  direct  contact  with  the  still  lower  sandstone.  This 
occurrence  is  shown  on  the  map  in  several  of  the  outliers  in 
township  15  N.  Gradually,  to  the  north,  the  chert-capped 
hills  of  limestone  become  fewer  and  separated  by  larger  and 
larger  areas  of  the  underlying  rocks,  until,  eventually,  they 
dissappear  in  the  region  of  lower  Silurian  sandstones  and 
magnesian  limestones  that  boutid  the  manganese  country 
on  the  north. 

METHOD   OF   DESCRIPTION   OF  THE   BATESVILLE   REGION. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  surface 
'  erosion  in  the  manganese  region  has  divided  the  ore-bearings 
localities  into  different  parts,  separated  by  barren  areas  and 
depending  for  their  existence  and  their  form  on  the  amount 
of  denudation  of  each  drainage  system.  Therefore,  in  the 
following  detailed  description  of  the  region,  the  different 
localities  are  treated  under  the  headings  of  these  natural 
divisions.  The  plan  adopted  is  to  divide  the  region  into  two 
main  areas,  the  Polk  Bayou  basin  and  the  Latterty  Creek 
basin.  Under  these  headings  are  described  not  only  the 
localities  in  the  immediate  valleys  of  these  streams,  but  also 
the  regions'of  all  their  tributaries.  As  thus  defined,  the  two 
basins  include  the  whole  of  the  manganese  region  with  the 
exception  of  a  corner  of  Stone  county,  which  will  be  treated 
separately.  These  divisions  are  not  made  with  any  intention 
of  distinguishing,in  anyway,  between  the  character  of  ore  de- 
posits in  diflferent  parts  of  the  region,  but  simply  for  conven- 
.  ience  in  description,  it  being  considered   better   to   describe 
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the  region  according  to  its  Dataral  divisions  than  by  artificial 
areas,  such  as  counties  and  townships.  Under  each  property, 
however,  the  locality  according  to  the  land  surveys  will  be 
given. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  previous  chapter  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  origin  of  the  ores  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
iiitelligetit  prospecting  and  successful  mining  of  mangan- 
ese in  the  Baiesville  region.  Without  such  a  knowledge, 
any  success  is  largely  a  matter  of  luck  and  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  any  rational  judgment  of  the  value  of  the  locality. 
Many  failures  heretofore  have  doubtless  been  due  to  a  lack 
of  this  knowledge,  and  though  long  experience  gives  the 
miner  ability  to  judge,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  good  or  bad 
prospects  of  a  property,  yet  without  an  understanding  of  the 
cause  of  the  indications  on  which  he  bases  his  opinion,  he 
is  apt  to  make  most  serious  blunders.  In  any  region 
such  a  knowledge  is  of  value  to  the  miner,  but  it  is  especially 
so  in  the  case  of  the  Batesville  region,  where  the  question  of 
the  source  of  the  ore  is  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
matter  of  successful  mining.  Consequently  the  following 
detailed  description  is  based  on  the  process  of  the  deri- 
vation of  the  ores  from  the  limestone,  and,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  properly  comprehended,  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  facts  explained  and  summarized  in  chapter  VIU- 

POLK  BAYOU  BASIN — General  features. 

The  name  Polk  Bayou  basin  is  used  here  to  include  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Batesville  manganese  region,  as  distinguished 
from    the    western    part,  or  Laflferty  Creek  basiu. 

Polk  Bayou  rises  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Izard  county 
and  flows  thence  south  through  Independence  county,  emptying 
into  the  White  River  at  Batesville.  It  receives  many  tributaries 
the  most  important  of  which  are  Barren  Fork,  Prairie,  Sullivan, 
Cave  and  Miller  Creeks. 

POLK  BAYOU  BASIN — Lower  part. 
General  features, — Ascending  Polk  Bayou  from  Batesville, 
an  area  of  Batesville  sand&tone  is  passed  over    for   almost   two 
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miles  north  of  the  town,  when,  as  the  result  of  a  fault  crossing 
the  Bayou  in  a  general  east  and  west,  or  northeast  and  southwest 
direction,  the  chert  suddenly  rises  up  in  steep  bluffs,  reaching  a 
hundred  feet  and  more  above  the  creek.  This  area  marks  the 
southern  limit  of  the  chert  barrens  that  bound  the  manganese 
region  on  the  south.  The  fault  has  a  throw  of  over  a  hundred 
feet  and  represents  the  more  southerly  of  the  two  faults  illustrated 
in  figure  1,  page  111. 

Less  than  a  mile  further  up  the  bayou,  the  first  exposure  of 
the  St,  Clair  limestone  appears.  This  occurs  in  the  extreme 
northeast  corner  of  section  5,  township  13  N.,  range  6  W.,  and 
^n  the  east  side  of  the  bayou,  just  before  the  road  going  north 
from  Batesville  crosses  it  for  the  first  time.  A  second  fault* 
of  over  65  feet,  striking  in  a  general  east  and  west  or  northeast 
and  southwest  direction,  occurs  at  this  point,  and,  as  a  re.^ult, 
-over  a  hundred  feet  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  are  exposed  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  hills  to  the  north  of  the  road.  The  nature  of 
the  fault  and  its  effect  are  shown  in  figure  1,  page  111.  The 
road  in  question  passes  down  the  hollow  occupying  the  line  of 
the  more  northerly  of  the  two  faults  represented  in  the  figure. 

The  limestone  is  of  a  light  gray  color,  though  darker  parts 
•occur  in  the  small  exposures  to  the  south  of  the  road.  No 
manganese  is  seen  in  it.  It  is  still  in  its  unaltered  condition, 
not  having  yet  been  affected  by  the  dissolving  action  of  surface 
aters.  The  Boone  chert  overlies  it  in  a  ledge  one  hundred  and 
-eight  feet  thick,  in  which  not  only  the  main  chert  bed  is  seen, 
but  also  the  interstratified  layers  of  chert  and  limestone  which  lie 
at  the  base  of  the  latter.  The  chert  has  an  abnormal  dip  of  1^  to 
2^  N.  45°  E. 

The  John  B.  Skinner  tract. — The  John  B.  Skinner  tract  is 
in  14  N.,  6  W.,  section  33,  the  north  half.  This  property  is 
situated  near  the  headwaters  of  a  ravine,  tributary  to  Polk  Bayou. 
By  reference  to  the  map,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  creek  has  cut 
through  the  chert  and  exposed  the  St.  Clair  limestone  in  the 
bluffs.  This  has  allowed  the  surface  waters  to  attack  the  lime- 
stone and  the  resulting  accumulation  of  clay  is  shown  in  the  ac- 

*  rhe  nature  and  extension  of  this  faulted  area  are  more  fullj  discujsed  on  pages  110-112. 
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companding  figure  12.  The  rook  has  changed  from  the  lighb 
color  seen  a  mile  to  the  soathweet,  and  is  a  dark  choootate- 
brown  or  almost  hlack  color,  due  to  the  presence  of  a  dark 
manganiferous  clay  throughout  the  rock.  Separate  maraes  and 
layers  of  ore  also  occur  in  the  rock,  varying  from  one  to  three 
inches  or  more  ip  thickness.  The  heavy  capping  of  chert  has 
protected  the  main  part  of  the  limestone  which,  back  in  the  hill, 
still  remains  aodecomposed;  buton  the  eides  of  the  ravines,  where 


(  Ihe  Sttnmr  Irmcl  (' 

B.  8L  Clair  Ilmaatou*. 

C.  MiDganew-btarlDg  cUjr. 

HorlionUl  wale ;  one  Inch  —  400  Itet.    Vetltcal  aaU :  one  Inch  =  100  (eel. 

it  is  exposed,  it  has  been  attacked  by  surface  waters,  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  carried  away  in  solution  and  the  clay  and  ore, 
which  were  originally  disseminated  through  the  rock,  have  col- 
lected as  a  residual  product  iu  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  and  in 
the  hollows  on  the  decaying  slopes  of  the  limestone,  Numerous 
openings  made  along  the  slopes  of  the  ravine  expose  the  residual 
clay  and  its  associated  ore. 

The  clay  is  of  a  dark  chocolate  or  red  color  and  contains  frag- 
ments of  ore  of  various  sizes,  from  one  pound  to  several  hundred 
pounds  in  weight,  as  well  as  masses  of  chert  that  have  rolled 
from  above.  Frequently  the  separate  masses  of  ore  still 
preserve  the  flat  shape  that  they  had  in  the  St.  Clair  limestone. 
In  the  various  diggings,  the  knobs  on  the  decayed  surface  of  the 
limestone  can  be  seen  projecting  into  the  clay.  Pockets  of  ore 
it)  such  a  deposit  as  this,  are  not  so  numerous  as  if  more  of  the 
limestone  had  decayed,  since  the  clay  is  directly  dependent  for  its 
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ore  on  that  in  the  limestone,  and,  except  where  it  is  freed  from 
that  rock,  it  cannot  be  mined  at  a  proiSt. 

The  chert  has  a  thickness  of  a  hundred  and  ten  feet  and 
comes  in  sharp  contact  with  the  underlying  limestone.  Only 
the  upper  seventy-five  feet  of  the  latter  are  exposed,  the  rest  of 
it  being  under  the  drainage  level  of  the  country.  The  rocks  lie 
almost  horizontally. 

The  following  analyses  represent  the  composition  of  two 
car-loads  of  manganese  ore  from  this  property.  The  ore  was 
analyzed  by  the  North  Chicago  Rolling  Mill  Company: 

Analyses  of  manganese  ore  from  the  Skinner  tract. 

Manganese 88.30  89.35 

Iron 8.45  5.30 

SUica 

PboephoruB.. 0.880  0.217 

The  Cason  tract. — TheCason  tract  is  in  14  N.,  6  W.,  section 
34,  the  southwest  quarter,  and  is  situated  about  a  mile  southeast 
of  the  Skinner  tract.     It  belongs  to  the  Keystone  Manganese 
and  Iron  Company,  and  is  one  of  the  rare  cases  where  the  ore  ia 
found   in   large  quantities   in   association  with   slaty  or   sandy 
layers  interbedded  in  the  limestone.    It  is  unusual  in  its  occurrence 
and  differs  from  any  other  locality  in  the  Batesville  region  except 
the  O'Flinn  place,  to  be   mentioned  hereafter.     Sometimes    the 
ore  is  in  lenticular  layers  varying  from  an  eighth  of  an  inch   to 
three  inches  in  thickness,  and  interstratified    with  an   indurated 
red  clay  of  a  slaty  structure.     Generally,  however,  the  ore  occurs 
in  the  shape  of  flat,  lenticular  concretions,  from  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  to  one   inch  in  diameter,  locally  known  as  ^'button  ore'V 
They   have    a   concentric    structure,    are    dull  black    on    the 
outside  and   bright  on  the  inside,  and  are  imbedded    in  a   red 
or  brown,  fine  grained,  and  more   or  less   calcareous   sandstone. 
Sometimes,  also,  they  are  in  the  same  slaty  rock  meutioned  above, 
and  sometimes  in   a  brown,  coarsely   crystalline  limestone,   the 
latter  probably  representing  a  part  of  the  fine  grained  sandstone 
bed. 

The  thickness  of  this  deposit  cannot    be  seen,  as  only   the 
eroded  surface  is  exposed,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  slaty,  sandy* 
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and  calcareous  layers  meotioned  above^  represent  a  series  of 
successive  strata.  The  deposit  underlies  an  area  of  about  forty 
acres  o(  the  bottom  of  a  hollow,  in  which  a  small  tributary 
of  Miller  Creek  rises.  It  is  distinctly  stratified  in  undulating 
lines  and  dips  at  about  2^  to  the  southeast.  An  old  prospect 
pit  is  said  to  have  been  sunk  into  the  deposit  for  20  feet 
without  reaching  the  bottoAi.  This  is  now  almost  entirely 
filled  up,  so  that  very  little  can  be  seen  of*  the  nature  of  the 
materials  it  passed  through.  Oa  the  northwest  side  of  the  de- 
posit a  high  ridge  rises  up  abruptly,  reaching  from  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  to  a  hundred  and  fifly  feet  above  the  manganese- 
bearing  bed.  It  is  capped  by  thirty  to  fifty  feet  of  chert,  and  be- 
neath this  is  a  thickness  of  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  ten 
feet  of  St.  Clair  limestone  of  a  gray  or  light  pink  color.  At  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  the  ore-bearing  stratum  runs  under  the  lime- 
stone, and  it  probably  occupies  a  position  at  or  near  the  base  of 
that  formation. 

To  the  southeast  of  the  manganese  deposit,  is  a  low,  rolling 
area,  having  the  characteristic  topography  of  the  Batesville  sand- 
stone and  underlain  by  that  rock.  In  some  places  the  outcrop 
of  the  Batesville  sandstone  comes  within  three  hundred  yards  of 
the  foot  of  the  limestone  hills.  The  rocks  are  all  either  horizon- 
tal or  dip  at  angles  of  from  1^  to  2^  to  the  southeast.*  The 
Batesville  sandstone  normally  belongs  in  a  position  above  the 
limestone  and  chert,  yet  here  it  is  found  at  from  a  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  below  it.  This  occurrence  has 
been  brought  about  by  a  fault  of  over  200  feet  and  probably 
as  much  as  250  feet.  It  strikes  in  a  northeast  and  southwest 
directioD,  and  is  simply  a  local  development  of  a  line  of  weakness 
that  runs  east  and  west  through  the  regionf  and  already  de- 
scribed where  it  crosses  Polk  Bayou.     (See  page  217.) 

The  ore  on  this  property  occurs  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, but  so  far  it  has  been  found  to  be  unmarketable  on  ac« 
<;ount  of  its  high  percentage  of  phosphorus.  The  amount  of  this 
ingredient    is    variable,   sometimes  being  under  the  maximum 

^  In  one  place  a  local  disturbance  of  15<*  wai  observed  in  the  chert, 
t  This  subject  is  furl  her  discussed  on  pages  11&-112. 
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allowed,  but  generally,  so  far  as  tested,   going  above   it,  and  at 
times   amounting  to  from  2  to  almost  4  per  cent.     If  a  market 
is  ever  opened  for  high-phosphorus  manganese  ores,  or  a  method 
devised  to  purify  them,  the  Cason   property   can   be   made  of 
value. 

The  deposit,  however,  has  not  been  thoroughly  explored, 
and  it  has  not  yet  been  proved  th^t  all  the  ore  in  it  is  too  high 
in  phosphorus  to  allow  it  to  be  marketed.  In  fact,  the  investiga-^ 
tion^  of  the  Survey  have  shown  that,  though  part  of  the  ore  is  high 
in  phosphorus,  some  of  it,  at  least,  is  comparatively  low.  How 
much  of  the  ore  is  of  the  pure  kind,  however,  and  how  much  is 
too  high  in  phosphorus  to  be  of  value  is  a  matter  that  must  be 
determined  by  a  much  more  extended  series  of  analyses  than 
the  Survey  has  had  time  to  make.  Two  analyses  made  by  the< 
chemist  of  the  Survey  are  given  below.  The  first  represents  a. 
high-phosphorus  ore,  the  second  a  low-phosphorus  ore  : 

Analyses  of  manganese  ore  from  the  Cason  tract 

HanganeM » 84.64  60.41 

Iron 4.88  7.ft6 

Silica 25.65  12.67 

Photphoras 0.58  0.06 

Alumina 3.79  1.87 

Lime 5.13  2.09 

The  first  analysis  shows  a  poor  ore,  it  being  low  in  man-^ 
ganese  and  high  in  phosphorus  and  silica;  but  the  second  analy- 
sis shows  an  ore  of  excellent  quality  in  every  respect  except  a 
slight  excess  of  silica.  This,  however,  is  not  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  prevent  the  ore  from  finding  a  ready  market,  especially 
in  view  of  its  high  percentage  of  manganese  and  its  low  phos- 
phorus. This  sample  represents  the  "button  ore"  just  mentioned, 
while  the  first  sample  was  the  more  earthy  ore  found  in  lenticular 
layers.  The  sample  of  "button  ore"  analyzed  was  carefully  sep- 
arated from  the  sandy  material  adhering  to  it,  and  this  fact  may 
partially  account  for  the  good  analysis  obtained.  Analyses  of 
the  ore  and  enclosing  sandstone  together  have  shown  the  pres- 
ence, in  certain  cases,  of  3  to  4  per  cent  of  phosphorus,  and  some 
analyses  of  the  buttons  alone  have  shown  over  1  per  cent.     Hence^ 
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sometimed  at  leasts  the  euclobing  rock  oontaios  more  phosphorus 
than  the  ore,  while  the  ore  alone  is  sometimes  low  enough  in 
phosphorus  to  allow  it  to  be  marketed  and  sometimes  is  too  high. 
A  series  of  analyses  of  samples  properly  selected  from  different 
parts  of  the  property  and  at  different  depths  in  the  deposit, 
should  be  made  to  determine  whether  any  large  part  of  the  ore 
could  be  used,  and  if  so^  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  separate  it 
from  the  enclosing  material.  The  buttons  occur  in  large  quan- 
tities through  the  sandstone  and  limestone  layers, and,  by  a  simple 
process  of  crushing  and  washiag,  or  crushing  without  washing, 
they  could  be  c.ieaply  freed  from  the  rock. 

Comparisons. — It  will  be  seen  that  at  the  John  B.  Skinner 
tract  and  at  the  Cason  tract,  the  two  principal  modes  of  occurrence 
of  the  maugauese  ore  in  the  Batesville  region  are  illustrated.  The 
Skinner  tract  represents  the  ordinary  occurrence  of  ore  in  clay 
derived  from  the  decay  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone ;  the  Cason 
tract  represents  the  much  rarer  occurrence  of  manganese  associated 
with  lenticular  b'^ds  of  argillaceous  and  sandy  materials  inter- 
stratified  in  the  limestoue.  At  the  former  place,  the  limestone 
has  already  begun  to  give  way  to  the  action  of  weathering  aod 
has  given  rise  to  manganese-bearing  beds  of  residual  clay,  from 
which  the  ore  mined  has  been  taken.  At  the  Cason  place  the 
more  stable  materials  that  carry  the  manganese  have,  so  far, 
resisted  weathering,  and  this  is  one  of  the  few  places,  if  not  the 
only  one,  in  the  Batesville  manganese  region  where  the  ore, 
if  its  quality  warranted  it,  could  be  mined  at  a  profit  in  the 
original  rock. 

Bluffs  of  Polk  Bayou. — Ascending  Polk  Bayou  from  the 
Skinner  property,  the  St.  Clair  limestoue  is  exposed  on  both 
sides  of  the  creek,  in  the  lower  parts  of  high  bluffs  rising 
steeply  or  almost  perpendicularly  for  from  two  hundred  to  fuur 
hundred  feet  and  more,  and  capped  by  the  chert  formation. 

Back  from  these  cliffs,  is  the  highland  country  already  de- 
scribed, underlain  by  chert  and  strewn  with  loose  fragments  of 
the  same  material.  The  rocks  are  either  horizontal  or  dip  at 
1°  to  3°  to  the  south,  and  the  bluffs  of  the  bayou  represent  what 
would  be  seen  in  a  vertical  section  through    the  chert-capped 
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region  to  the  east  or  west.  The  St.  Clair  limestone,  where  it 
occurs  on  the  bluffs  of  this  part  of  the  bayou,  is  iu  many  places 
more  or  less  stained  with  manganese  and  occasionally  contains 
the  larger  miiss?s  of  ore.  But  the  formation  is  exposed  in  its 
undecomposed  state,  and  decay  has  not  yet  caused  the  accumula- 
tion of  any  residual  clay.  At  a  point  about  four  miles  north  of 
Batesville,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  bayou,  seventy  feet  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  bed  are  exposed.  Here  it  is  of  a  dark 
gray  or  brownish-gray  color,  contains  many  fossils  aad  weathers 
in  slaty  slabs,  breaking  off  at  a  high  angle  to  the  bedding.  An 
analysis  of  this  rock  shows  the  presence  of  1.15  percent  of  man- 
ganese finely  disseminated  through  it,  while  elsewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  nodules  of  ore  have  been  found  in  the  same  rock. 
A  drawing  of  the  bluffs  at  this  locality  is  given  in  chapter  VIII, 

The  first  outcrop  of  the  Izard  limestone  appears  half  a 
mile  below  the  confluence  of  Cave  Creek  with  Polk  Bayou.  It 
crops  out  at  the  base  of  a  cliff  of  the  St.  CLir  limestone  and 
is  sharply  distinguished  from  the  latter,  not  only  by  its  bluish- 
gray  color,  but  by  the  smooth  weathering  of  its  surface,  which 
is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  crumbling,  granular  appearance 
of  the  weathered  surface  of  the  overlying  formation.  To  the 
north,  up  the  valley  of  Polk  Ba^ou  and  its  tributaries,  the  out- 
crops of  the  Izird  limestone  become  much  more  numerous  and 
often  comprise  large  areas  of  country. 

The  Maxfield  tract— The  Maxfield  tract  is  in  14  N.,  6  W., 
section  80,  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter.  A 
few  hundred  yards  above  the  mouth  of  Cave  Creek,  a  hollow 
makes  down  from  the  northwest  and  a  small  creek  runs  out 
of  it  into  Polk  Bayou.  The  Izard  limestone  is  exposed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  creek  and  the  St.  Clair  limestone  occurs 
for  over  half  a  mile  up  it.  The  ravine  heads  in  the  side 
of  a  high  chert-capped  hill  rising  four  hundred  feet  above 
Polk  Bayou.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  several  small  pits  have  been 
sunk  for  manganese.  The  ground  is  covered  with  loose  chert  to 
a  depth  of  from  two  to  six  feet,  and  below  this  is  the  ore-hearing 
clay.  The  ore  is  of  a  black,  massive,  or  crystalline  variety  often 
containing  small  cavities  filled  with  clay.     The   clay   enclosing 
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the  ore  is  of  a  reddish-brown  color  aad  contaias  fragments  of 
chert  and  St,  Clair  limestone  (''gray  rock'^).  The  decayed  surface 
of  the  limestone  underlies  the  ore  and  c)ay.  It  is  of  a  dark 
chocolate-brown  color  and  contains  many  seams  and  specks  of 
manganese.  The  ^^ore  dirt/'  in  the  principal  openings  is  four  to 
eight  feet  in  thickness. 

The  following  twenty-six  analyses  represent  the  composition 
of  car-load  shipments  of  manganese  ore  from  this  property. 
Analyses  3,  4,  and  5  were  made  by  the  North  Chicago  Rolling 
Mill  Company,  and  the  remainder  by  the  Illinois  Steel  Company^ 
Chicago. 

AncUysea  of  manganese  ore  from  the  Maxfield  tract. 


No. 

MftDgan- 
eee. 

Iron. 

SiUcm. 

Phospho- 
rus. 

Moisture. 

1 

44.69 

9.18 

1 

8.23 

0.819 

2 

4108 

10.75 

•••••• 

0.467 

8 

43.12 

12.50 

IM 

0.889 

4 

42.74 

4.95 

10.41 

0.885 

S 

31.90 

11.20 

20.50 

0.847 

•••••• 

6 

24.31 

21.63 

14.82 

0.2S2 

7 

24.50 

28.72 

5.22 

0.226 

•  ••  •• 

8 

27.49 

23.40 

7.08 

0.406 

9 

29.57 

23.40 

5.10 

0.452 

19.00 

10 

31.56 

21.47 

6.75 

0.386 

16.40 

11 

26.82 

24.42 

7.38 

0.273 

16.20 

12 

27.55 

24.00 

7.46 

0.268 

15.50 

13 

80.55 

21.70 

6.48 

0.328 

15.00 

14 

33.21 

18.80 

6.0A 

0.194 

15.10 

15 

30.55 

21.70 

6.48 

0.828 

15.00 

16 

31.35 

20.70 

4  49 

0.581 

14.50 

17 

37.59 

12.70 

5.56 

0.357 

18.20 

18 

34.38 

17.70 

4.03 

0.476 

21.50 

19 

36.05 

15.50 

4.87 

0.279 

18.30 

20 

37.27 

15.30 

4.55 

0  481 

21.10 

21 

28,69 

23.00 

5.42 

0.788 

20.00 

22 

83.80 

16.85 

5.70 

0.596 

19.10 

23    ! 

34.0S 

11.20 

8.65 

0.732 

16.80 

24 

36.18 

14.70 

3  97 

0.606 

18.50 

25 

35.40 

15.70 

4.35 

0.735 

16.80 

1 

9SM 

15.20 

3.68 

0.586 

iroo 
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This  property  is  a  good  example  of  the  derivation  of  the 
ore  and  its  associated  clay  from  the  St.  Clair  limestoue.  The 
gradaal  decomposition  of  this  rock  at  the  head  of  the  ravine  has 
set  free  the  ore  that  it  contained,  as  well  as  the  brown  clay  thut 
was  disseminated  through  it.  These  have  collected  in  hollows 
on  its  decaying  surface,  and  fragments  of  chert  from  above  huve 
rolled  down  and  covered  them.  Though  the  "ore  dirt''  is  sh;illn  w 
on  account  of  the  limited  amount  of  decomposition  which  the 
limestone  has  undergone,  yet  the  large  amount  of  ore  in  the  ro'k 
has  given  rise  to  a  considerable  quantity  in  the  clay.  Several 
oar-loada  of  manganese  ore  were  mined  here  in  1889  under  the 
direction  of  Messrs.  Skinner  and  Abbot,  but  it  was  found  that  it 
contained  too  much  phosphorus  and  work  was  abandoned.  (See 
analyses,  page  224). 

The  Simmons  tract — The  Simmons  tract  is  in  14  N.,  6  W.^ 
section  29,  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter^ 
This  is  just  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  last  mentioned 
ravine  and  in  the  bluff  on  the  west  side  of  Polk  Bayou. 
It  is  the  property  of  Mr.  S.  Simmons,  of  Batesville.  The 
manganese  occurs  in  an  elongated  pockft  in  the  St.  Clair  lime- 
stone, striking  N.  18°  \P^.  across  the  almost  horizontal  bedding 
of  the  rock.  The  pocket  dips  almost  vertically,  with  a  slight 
inclination  to  the  east,  and  is  twQ  to  three  feet  in  width.  The  ore 
is  in  the  form  of  seams  and  pockets  varying  from  one  inch  to  two- 
feet  in  thickness,  and  is  associated  with  an  indurated,  brownish- 
red  clay  containing  many  rounded  fragments  of  a  massive  red  dt 
gray  calcareous  rock,  one  quarter  to  one  inch  in  diameter.  Thf? 
latter  look  like  fragments  of  the  limestone  strata  that  often  occMir 
at  the  base  of  the  chert.  The  ore  varies  much  in  character,  from 
crystalline  to  a  massive,  botryoidal,  or  stalactitic  variety.  The 
sides  of  the  deposit  are  very  irregular,  with  "feeders"  runninic 
off  in  various  directions,  but  the  contact  with  the  country  rook 
is  sharp  and  well  defined.  The  latter  is  a  coarsely  crystalline' 
limestone  of  a  pink  or  purplish-brown  color,  and  contains  mdny 
small  masses  and  interbedded  lenses  of  manganese  ore.  These 
become  more  and  more  numerous  as  the  sides  of  the  main  ore 
deposit  are  approached. 

16  Qeologioal;  Vol.  i,  1890. 
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The  deposit  runs  diagonally  up  the  slope  of  th«  bluff  and 
has  been  opened  at  various  places  for  seventy-five  yards  along 
its  course.  It  seems  probable  that  it  occupies  a  cavity  made  by 
water  along  a  crack  or  joint  and  filled  up  with  residual  clay  and 
ore  from  the  part  of  the  limestone  that  had  been  dissolved,  as 
well  as  by  limestone  pebbles  from  above. 

Local  featxiren. — Ascending  the  west  side  of  Polk  Bayou 
from  the  mouth  of  Sullivan  Creek,  the  St.  Clair  limestone 
is  much  more  decomposed  than  to  the  south,  and  its  out- 
crops are  almost  entirely  covered  by  loose  chert.  It  sometimes 
orops  out  at  the  heads  or  on  the  sides  of  ravines,  and  these  ex- 
posures show  it  to  have  sufiered  greatly  from  the  action  of 
weathering.  The  ore-bearing  clay  that  has  resulted  from  this 
decay,  exists  below  the  chert  that  covers  the  tops  and  slopes  of 
the  hills,  as  has  been  proved  by  prospect  pits.  The  chert  still  pre- 
serves a  considerable  thickness,  but  has  become  much  shattered 
by  the  removal  of  the  underlying  limestone,  and  has  already  be- 
come thinner  than  to  the  south.  The  Izard  limestone  still  pre- 
serves its  original^  or  almost  its  original  thickness.  The  first 
outcrop  of  the  underlying  saccharoidal  sandstone,  seen  going 
north  along  the  Biyou,  appears  about  three  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  Sullivan  Creek.  From  here  on  it  forms  the  predom- 
inating rock  of  the  creek  bluflfs,  sometimes  rising  up  in  perpen- 
dicular ledges,  fifty  to  ninety  feet  in  height  and  capped  by  the 
overlying  rocks. 

The  Criswell  tract. — The  Criswell  tract  is  in  14  N.,  7.  W., 
section  24,  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter.  This 
property  is  on  the  west  side  of  Polk  Bayou  and  about  one  and  a 
half  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Sullivan  Creek.  The  ore  is  associ- 
ated with  the  characteristic  purplish-red  clay  and  overlies  the 
surface  of  the  Izard  limestone.  The  St.  Clair  limestone  is  not 
seen  here,  but  is  exposed  half  a  mile  to  the  west  in  the  head  of  a 
ravine,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  underlies  some  of  the  chert- 
covered  area  in  the  western  part  of  this  properly.  No  mining 
has  been  done,  but  about  a  ton  of  ore  has  been  collected  on  the 
surface  and  piled  up. 

The  Castile  tract.— Th^  Castile  tract  is  in  14  N.,  6  W.,  section 
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18^  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  and  the  north* 
west  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter.  The  ore  on  this  property 
occurs  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  last  place.  It  is  associated 
with  a  red  clay  and  lies  on  the  decayed  surface  of  a  hill  of  Izard 
limestone.  The  top  of  the  hill  is  capped  with  loose  fragments  of 
ch^rt  associated  with  ore  and  clay.  The  chert  bed  has  been 
almost  entirely  removed.  The  St.  Clair  limestone  has  completely 
<lecayed  and  the  only  remains  of  it  are  the  ore  and  the  clay. 
Several  small  pits  have  been  dug  which  show  the  presence  of  a 
hard,  steel-gray  crystalline  ore,  often  containing  small  cavities 
filled  with  red  clay. 

The  following  analyses  represent  the  composition  of  two 
car-loads  of  manganese  ore  from  this  property.  It  was  mined 
by  Messrs.  Skinner  and  Abbot,  and  was  analyzed  and  bought  by 
the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  Chicago. 

Analyses  of  manganese  ore  from  the  Castile  tract. 

Manganese 65.46  67.13 

Iron  2.96  1.89 

8ilica- 6.60  6.39 

Phosphorus 0.117  0.078 

Moisture 1.80  1.30 

The  ore  as  represented  by  these  analyses  is  of  first  class 
tjuality,  being  high  in  manganese  and  low  in  silica  and  phos- 
phorous. 

The  Button  mine. — The  Button  mine  is  in  14  N.,  7  W.,  sec- 
tion 24y  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter.  Several 
small  pits  have  been  made  on  this  property.  The  accompanying 
figure  13  is  a  section  through  one  of  them,  and  shows  a  part  of 
the  decaying  St.  Clair  limestone  enveloped  in  the  clay.  The  ore" 
bearing  clay^  where  seen^  is  eight  to  ten  feet  in  thickness  and, 
probably,  in  many  places  is  considerably  thicker.  It  contains 
many  angular  chert  fragments.  Overlying  the  clay  is  a  bed 
varying  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  in  thickness  of  a  brown, 
siudy,  drift  material  containing  not  only  the  angular  chert,  but 
also  rounded  pebbles,  as  well  as  a  few  partly  decomposed  masses 
of  manganese  ore  which    have  been  derived  from  the  underlying 
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deposit.  This  represents  the  altered  narface  of  the  ore  deposit  as 
explained  on  pageldS.  Three  huadred  tons  of  ore  are  said  to  haTO- 
been  shipped  from  this  property. 


B.  Uuigiiiiew-bairlB|cI*y. 

C.  Surlmoe  pabblBdapnalt. 
The  bluk  mirklnfi  mn  mmngBi 
Horiianul  ud  Tsrtlal  Kale: 


POLS  BAYOU  BASIS— Chcc  Creek  region. 

General  features. — Cave  Creek  rises  iu  the  northeast  part 
of  towuship  14  north,  6  west,  aod  flows  southwest,  emptyinjf 
into  Polk  Bayou  in  the  central  part  of  the  same  township.  The 
creek  hcad^  in  the  chert  hills  to  the  southwest  of  Hickory  Val- 
ley, but  a  short  distance  below  its  Kource  it  baa  cut  down,  aa 
showu  uu  the  map,  to  the  underlying  St.  Clair  limestone.  la 
less  than  two  miles  below  its  source  it  has  reached  the  still  lower 
Isard  limestone,  which  forms  a  larger  part  df  the  bed  of  the 
stream  thence  to  its  mouth.  Many  small  tributaries  of  Cave 
Creek  have  cut  through  the  succe^wive  formations  in  a  similar 
manner  and,  though  tliey  are  rarely  over  a  mile  in  length,  they  have 
a  similat  structure  to  that  of  the  lower  Cave  Creek  valley ;  except 
that  most  of  them,  not  huviug  cut  deep  enough  to  reach  the  Izard 
limestone,  flow  iu  valleys  of  the  overlying  St.  Clair  limestone. 
This  erosion  has  exposed  the  St.  Clair  limestone  to  the  aotioD  of 
surface  decomposition,  and  in  many  places,  especially  ia  the  upper 
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part  of  the  Cave  Creek  valley,  considerable  quantities  of  man- 
ganese-bearing clay  have  collected  on  its  decayed  suri^ce. 
In  the  lower  part  of  tne  valley,  however,  a  larger  part  of  the  lime- 
stone still  remains,  especially  back  in  theinterior  of  the  hills  where 
it  has  been  protected  by  the  overlying  chert.  Consequently 
the  ore-bearing  clay  is  not  in  such  large  beds,  as,  other  things 
i>eing  equal,  it  would  have  been,  had  more  of  the  limestone  been 
decomposed.  But  the  fact  that  the  limestone  is  often  rich  in 
manganese  largely  counterbalances  the  limited  decomposition 
that  has  gone  on,  and  the  small  deposits  of  residual  clay  have, 
in  many  place-^,  been  found  to  contain  considerable  quantities 
^f  manganese  ore.  The  thick,  protecting  cap  of  chert  which  exists 
on  the  tops  of  the  hills  has  also  saved  the  clay  and  ore  from  being 
washed  away,  and  has  thus  preserved  practically  all  thnt  was 
'Originally  set  free  from  the  limestone. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the  Cave  Creek  valley 
is  the  frequent  occurrence  of  caves;  hence  the  namn  of  the  creek. 
The  caves  usually  occur  in  the  St.  Clair  limestone,  but  sometimes 
in  the  Izird  limestone.  The  road  up  the  creek  sicirts  the  hills 
^n  the  southeast  side  of  the  valley  for  some  three  miles  from  its 
mouth.  The  hills  rise  a  hundred  feet  or  more  above  the  crrek, 
and  in  their  lower  slopes  the  St.  Clair  limestone  often  forms  a 
steep  ledge,  in  the  face  of  which  are  the  openings  to  many  cav- 
•eru'^,  running  back  into  the  hills  in  numerous  intricate  passages 
and  small  chambers.  TSo  large  chambers  have  been  found 
but  the  hills  are  olten  cut  up  in  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  channels. 
Stalactites  are  often  seen,  but  are  not  in  large  quantities.  Many 
^f  the  caverns  are  the  haunts  of  bats  which  have,  in  some  places, 
given  rise  to  deposits  of  guano.  The  underground  passages 
«eem  to  have  a  general  direction  at  right  angles  to  Cave  Creek 
•and  may  possibly  represent  the  remains  of  an  ancient  under- 
ground drainage  into  Polk  Bayou  or  the  White  River. 

The  Chinn  tract. — TheChinn  tract  is  in  14  N.,  6  W.,  section 
28,  the  northwest  quarter.  Ascending  Cave  Creek  from  Polk 
fiayou,  the  first  place  where  prospecting  has  been  done  is  on  this 
property,  in  a  small  ravine  which  makes  down  from  the  hills  and 
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opens  into  Cav6  Creek  bottom.  The  tops  of  the  hills  are  capped  hy 
chert,  and  the  slopes  of  the  ravine  are  covered  by  loose  fragments^ 
that  have  rolled  from  above.  Several  small  prospect  pits  have- 
been  dug  on  the  sides  of  the  ravine  and  have  shown  the  presence 
of  manganese  ore  of  a  hard,  iron-graj  variety,  containing  small 
cavities  filled  with  earthy  matter.  The  extent  of  the  clay  en- 
closing the  masses  of  ore  has  not  yet  been  determined  as  the- 
prospect  pits  have  not  gone  through  it.  It  is  undoubtedly 
underlain  by  the  decomposed  surface  of  the  St.  Clair  lime^ 
stone,  as  that  rock  is  exposed  at  the  same  level  in  the  blufis  of 
Cave  Creek,  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  north. 

The  Clinton  Trent  tract. — The  Clinton  Trent  tract  is  in  14 
N.,  6  W.,  section  22,  the  northwest  quarter.    Several  prospect 
pits  have  been  dug  on  this  property  at  the  base  of  the  chert 
bed  that  caps  the  hills  on  the  northwest  side  of  Cave  Creek*. 
The  pits  show  the  presence  of  considerable  quantities  of  man- 
ganese ore  imbedded  in  dark  chocolate  colored  clay.     Some 
of  the  ore  is  finely  crystalline  and  iu  the  form  of  lumps  and 
nodules.     In  one  pit,  numerous  small  nodular  masses  of  ore,, 
as  large   as   variously  sized  shot  (**8hot  ore")  occur.     This, 
variety,  if  it   can  be  found  in   sutiicient  quantities,  can  be 
profitably  saved  by  washing  it  free  from  clay.     The  thickness. 
of  the  deposit  has  not  yet  been  determined  and  the  underly- 
ing rock  is  not  exposed  in  the  prospect  pitn,  but,  judging  from 
the  character  of  the  surrounding  hills,  the  deposit  doubtless 
lies  in  the  hollows  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  (''gray  rock"). 
The  chert,  in  one  place,  dips  at  75^  N.  20^  W.,  an  occurrence 
which  is  brought  about  by  the  leaching  away  of  the  under- 
lying  limestone  and   the  subsidence  of    the  chert  bed,  aa 
explained  on  pages  191-196. 

Southeast  of  this  place,  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek,  and 
still  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Trent,  another  prospect  pit  has  been 
made  at  the  base  of  the  chert  and  above  the  outcrop  of  St. 
Clair  limestone.  In  the  bottom  of  it,  a  mass  of  crystalline 
ore  three  feet  in  diameter,  containing  small  cavities  filled 
with  dry,  black  clay,  has  been  exposed. 

The  O^Flinnmine. — The  O'Flinn  mine  is  in  14  N.,  6  W., sec- 
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tion  22,  the  Boathweat  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter.  The 
ore  on  this  property  occurs  in  somewhat  the  same  aasociatiouB 
as  attheCuaon  place, inn  hard  indurated  clay  ofamor«or  leas 
sandy  consistency  and  of  a  massive  or  slaty  structure.  The  de- 
posit iBinterstratided  with  the  St.  Clair  limestone  aud  repre- 
sents the  manganese  in  pluce  in  that  formation.  The  accom- 
panying figure  14  represents  a  section  of  the  hill  in  whicb 
the  deposit  ia  exposei^and  shows  its  mode  of  occurrence. 


The  manganese  is  sometimes  in  large  masses  of  hard,  steeU 
gray  ore,  one  to  three  feet  in  diumeter,  and  sometimes  in 
smaller  masses  or  in  flat  concretions  ("butt on  ore")  imbedded 
in  the  earthy  deposit.  The  enclosing  material  is  usually  of  a 
red  or  brown  color,  but  ib  frequently  stresked  with  black 
bands,  due  to  a  stain  of  manganese. 

A  shaft  was  once  sunk  in  the  tit.  Clair  limestone  hece 
in  search  of  gold  and  silver,  but  has  been  abundutied.  It  is 
now  mostly  filled  with  water,  but  is  Baid  to  be  103  feet  deep. 
Many  masses  of  a  piok  St.  Clair  limestoae,  containing  iuclu- 
aioDB  of  red  and  green  clay  and  cavities  lined  with  crystalline 
quartz  and  white  calcite  are  on  the  dusap.  Veins  of  ualcite 
also  traverse  the  limestone  bed,  but  the  rock  from  which  the 
gold  and  silver  is  said  to  have  been  taken  is  a  iiard,  massive, 
dan-colored    quartz,    of   a    somewhat    granular  structure. 
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frequently  containing  amall  cavities  lined  with  red,  trans- 
parent quartz  crystals.  This  rock  is  said  to  have  lain  almost 
horizontally  and  to  have  been  eighteen  inches  in  its  thickest 
part.  It  probably  represents  a  lenticular  bed  in  the  St.  Clair 
limestone. 

Tke  Geo.  D.  Reves  tract. — The  George  D.  Reves  tract  is  in 
14  N.,  6  W.,  section   15,  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  south- 
west quarter,  and  is  situated  less   th^n  a  mile  above  the 
O'Flinn   place,  in   the   Cave  Creek  valley.     The   St,   Clair 
limestone    crops   out  in   many  places  along  the    sides    of 
the  hill,  and  its  exposures  are  separated  by  areas  of  residual 
clay  with  masses  of  manganese  ore  and  fragments  of  chert. 
Several  small  pits  dug  along  the  line  of  contact  of  the  chert 
and  St.  Clair  limestone   for  a   distance  of  several    hundred 
yards,  all  show  the  presence  of  more  or  less  hard,  steel-blue, 
massive  ore. 

The  E.  H.  Woodward  traet. — This  property  is  in  14  N.,  6 
W.,  section  16,  and  is  controlled  by  E.  H.  Woodward  and 
Company.  It  shows  indications  of  manganese  in  its  eastern 
and  northwestern  parts,  but  very  little  work  has  been  done 
on  it.  Fifteen  tons  of  ore  are  said  to  have  been  mined  and 
shipped. 

Tlie  Trent  mine. — The  Trent  mine  is  in  14  N.,  6  W.,  sec- 
tion 10,  the  southwest,  northwest,  and  northeast  quarters  of 
the  southeast  quarter,  and  is  the  property  of  the  Ferro- 
Manganese  Company  (B.  H.  Woodward  and  Company).  It 
will  be  seen  on  the  map  that  a  small  creek  heads  in  the  chert 
hiili^  in  the  southern  part  of  sections  10  and  11  and  runs 
south  through  this  property  into  Cave  Creek.  It  has  cut  its 
channel  through  the  chert  bed  and  almost  through  the  St. 
Clair  limestone  (''gray  rock").  The  bed  of  the  stream  is  still 
in  the  latter  rock,  and  the  underlying  Izard  limestone  is  not 
seen  until  the  confluence  with  Cave  Creek  is  reached.  On 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  along  this  tributary,  the  manganese- 
bearing  clay  is  exposed  in  many  places. 

The  Trent  mine  was  worked  by  E.  H.  Woodward  and 
Company  between  1881  and  1887  and  two   large   pits   were 
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«uiik  to  a  depth  of  twenty  feet,  wbile  a  shaft  was  sank 
■considerably  deeper.  In  some  places  the  unevenly  decom- 
posed  BQrface  of  the  St.  Clair  limeetone  has  been  found, 
underlying  the  ore-bearing  clay.  The  property  is  not  beihg 
worked  at  present. 

The  ore  occurs  in  both  small  and  large  masses,  from  a 
fraction  of  an  inch  to  several  iDcbes  in  diameter.  These  are  - 
scattered  irregalarly  throagh  a  clay  bed  which  varies  from 
ten  to  probably  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  thickness,  and  in  some 
places  rans  to  still  greaterdepthsin  hoUowsin  the  limestone. 
There  are  considerable  quantities  of  small  ore  ("wash  dirt") 
which  conld  be  easily  saveri  with  proper  washing  facilities. 

The  accompanying  figure  15,  though  nn  a  small  scale, 
«hows  the  relation  of  the  ore-bearing  clay  to  the  chert  and 


he  /ornation  of  mangantu^ 


UariuaUlnlr:  1  inch— 300  fc^.    Van  ioal  umie:  1  inib-HM  f«tt. 

St.  Clair  limestone.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  clay 
-occurs  on  the  slopes  of  the  bills  and  below  the  base  of 
the  chert  bed,  and  that  it  lifs  in  hollows  in  the  decayed  surface  of 
the  St.  Clair  limestone,  Irom  which  it  ban  been  derived.  It  is 
frequently  covered  with  loose  fragments  of  chert  that  have  rolled 
from  above. 

The  St.  Clair  limeutone  in  sometimes  of  the  purplish-red 
variety,  hut  is  generally  of  a  light  gray  color.  It  frequently 
contains  seams  and  nodules  of  manganese  ore  from  a  third  of  an 
inch  to  three  iuclies  in  diameter.  A  part  of  the  decayed  surface 
oftheSt.  Clair  limestone,  as  expoiwd  in  one  of  the  large  pits,  is 
shown  in  6gure  9,  page  169,  and  is  described  there.  It  cuatalns 
nodules  and  Heams  of  ore  which  lie  in  the  pUnes    of  bedding   of 
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the  rock  and  often   show  a   more  or  less   laminated   structure,. 
Thin  films  of  red  clay  separate  the  laminae  and  frequently  coat 
the  nodules  of  harder  ore.     A  thickness  of  ten  to  fifteen  feet  of 
ore-bearing  clay  overlies  this  exposure  and  runs  doVn  to  unex- 
plored depths  in  hollows  iq  the  limestone. 

It  is  only  the  ore   in  the  clay  that  can  be  profitably  mined, 
however,  and  this  is  of  the  hard,  crystalline  or  massive   vari- 
ety similar  to  some  of  that  in  the  rock. 

Three  hundred  yards  southeast  of  the  above  mentioned  pit,, 
is  another  opening,  showing  similar  ore,  clay,  and  limestone,  ex- 
cept that  the  limestone  does  not  contain  the  seams  and  nodules, 
of  manganese  seen  in  the  other  pit.  Joints  with  deeply  striated 
faces  (slickensides)  are  numerous  in  the  clay,  and  are  due  to  the 
gradual  sinking  of  that  bed  as  it  was  slowly  formed  by  the  de- 
composition of  tbe  limestone.  Striated  films  of  clay  sometimes 
adhere  to  the  granular  surface  of  the  peaks  of  limestone  that  pro- 
trude into  the  ore-bearing  bed,  and  these,  doubtless,  are  the 
records  of  the  sinking  of  the  clay  around  a  resisting  point. 

Many  other  small  openings  have  been  made  in  the  hollow 
in  which  the  Trent  mine  is  situated.  They  all  show  similar  ore 
in  similar  associations  and  do  not  require  further  mention.  They 
serve  to  prove  the  very  general  presence  of  miogaoese  in  this 
locality. 

The  Privet  tract. — The  Privet  tract  is  in  14  N.,  6  W.,  sec- 
tion 11,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Cave  Creek  valley,  a  little  over 
a  mile  east  by  north  from  the  Trent  mine.  It  is  the  property 
of  Mr.  Simon  Adler,  of  Batesville,  Several  small  prospect  pits, 
were  dug  in  1886  and  thirty  tons  of  ore  are  said  to  have  been 
shipped.     Tbe  pits  are  now  mostly  filled  up. 

The  ore  deposit  occupies  the  lower  slopes  of  the  west  side  of 
a  hill  which  is  capped  by  a  knob  of  chert  forty  feet  or  more  in 
thickness.  Fragments  of  ore  have  frequently  been  washed  out  of 
the  enclosing  clay  and  have  collected  in  small  gullies  on  the  hill- 
side. Masses  of  gray  St.  Clair  limestone  occur  in  the  clay,  but 
the  main  body  of  that  formation  is  not  seen  in  place.  There  is 
doubtless  a  considerable  thickness  of  clay  here,  but  the  quantity 
of  ore  in  it  remains  to  be  determined. 
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Other  localities  on  Cave  Creek, — Between  the  various  placeH 
already  described  on  Cave  Creek,  there*  are  numerous  other 
localities  where  manganese  has  been  found,  and  doubtless  there 
are  many  more,  covered  by  loose  chert  from  the  hilln,  that  have 
not  yet  been  discovered.  Those  mentioned,  however,  comprise 
most  of  the  places  where  work  has  been  done.  The  other  local- 
ities that  have  been  found  show  ore  on  the  surface,  mixed  with 
the  red  clay  and  loose  chert,  but  have  not  yet  been  tested  as  to 
extent. 

To  the  north  and  northeast  of  the  Privet,  property  thera 
is  a  high,  rugged,  chert  area  comprising  the  region  of  the  head- 
waters of  Cave,  Miller,  North  Dota,  and  Coon  Creeks,  the 
last  a  branch  of  Sullivan  Creek  fork  of  Polk  Bayou.  To  the 
west  of  this  chert  region  is  the  manganese  area  of  Coon  Creek 
and  other  tributaries  of  Sullivan  Creek,  which  will  be  described 
later  in  this  chapter.  To  the  east  no  manganese  has  been  found,, 
though  the  St.  Clair  limestone  is  exposed  in  the  bluffs  of  the 
upper  part  of  Miller  Creek  for  over  two  miles.  The  limestone 
in  this  locality  is  of  ^  gray  or  light  pink  color  and  contains  no 
visible  manganese  ore,  though  an  analysis  of  a  sample  of  it  from 
St.  Clair  Spring,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Batesville  and  Hickory 
Valley  road,  shows  the  presence  of  less  than  0.2  per  cent  finely 
disseminated  through  it,  probably  in  the  form  of  carbonate  of 
manganese.  Still  farther  to  the  east,  beyond  the  Miller  Creek 
exposures,  no  manganese  has  been  found,  and  the  barren  chert 
hills  of  the  upper  part  of  Dota  Creek  form  a  natural  boundary 
to  the  manganese  region. 

POLK  BAYOU  BASIN. — East  side  of  Sullivan  Creek. 

General  features. — The  summit  of  the  divide  between  Cave 
Creek  and  Sullivan  Creek  is  an  exclusively  chert  area  with  the 
characteristic  rough,  barren  topography  of  a  region  underlain  by 
that  rock.  On  both  sides  of  the  divide  the  numerous  tributaries 
of  tlie  t>yo  streams  have  cut  through  the  chert  into  the  underly- 
ing St.  Clair  limestone,  and  beds  of  ore-bearing  clay,  derived  from 
the  decay  of  the  latter,  have  resulted  from  this  exposure.  The  de- 
posits  on    the   tributaries   of  Cave   Creek    have   already   been 
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described.  Those  on  the  west  or  the  Sullivan  Creek  side,  resemble 
the  latter  id  most  respects^  except  that  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Sullivan  Creek  drainage,  more  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  has 
been  decomposed  and  the  capping  of  chert  is  much  thinner  than 
in  many  parts  of  the  Cave  Creek  basin.  Most  of  the  manganese 
openings  on  the  west  side  of  the  divide  are  in  the  basin  of  Coon 
Creek.  South  of  that  area,  between  Coon  Creek  and  the  mouth 
of  Sullivan  Creek,  manganese  has  been  found,  but  very  little 
development  work  has  been  done. 

The  Sullivan  Creek  basin  differs  markedly  from  the  Cave 
Creek  basin  in  that  it  ha^  not  only  cut  through  the  chert,  the 
St.  Clair  limestone,  and  into  the  Izard  limestone,  as  in  the  ca*)eof 
the  latter  stream,  but  it  has  reached  the  still  lower  saccharoidal 
sandstone,  and  this  rock  forms  the  bed  of  the  creek  throughout 
the  manganese  region.  Its  tributaries,  however,  as  far  north  as 
Coon  Creek,  run  mostly  in  basins  of  the  overlying  rocks. 

The  Perrin  tract. — The  Perrin  tract  is  in  14  N.,  6  W.,  sec- 
tion 8,  the  southeast  quarter.  Manganese  has  been  found  in 
several  places  on  it  in  association  with  a  red  or  brown  clay. 
The  ore  occurs  either  as  crystalline  nodules  of  a  dull,  black  color 
on  the  outside  and  a  bright  steel-gray  inside,  or  as  a  more  massive 
material  in  larger  bodies,  often  containing  small  cdvitie^.  The 
ore  outcrops  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  at  the  base  of  a  heavy  chert 
oapping.  The  St.  Clair  limestone  is  not  seen,  and  on  parts  of 
the  property  it  has  probably  entirely  decayed,  while  in  other 
parts  it  doubtless  exists  as  knobs  under  some  of  the  chert-covered 
hills.  As  a  result  of  this  extensive  destruction  of  the  limestone, 
considerable  deposits  of  clay  with  a  variable  amount  of  ore  are  to 
be  expected.  The  depth  of  the  deposits  has  not  yet  been  tested, 
but  several  small  pits  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  prove  the  presence 
of  manganese  ore  and  its  accompanying  clay.  Forty  tons  of  ore 
are  said  to  have  been  taken  out  of  one  of  the  prospect  pits. 

A  similar  ore  occurs  with  the  same  associations  in  14  N., 
6  W.,  section  8,  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter^ 
on  the  land  of  John  Wilson,  and  also  in  the  adjoining  seclion  9, 
-on  the  east  half  of  the  southwest  quarter.     Very  little  work  has 
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been  done  in  this  area,  however,  and  the  ore  is  only  seen  in  loose 
masses  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills. 

Tke  Hunt  tract. — The  Hant  tract  is  in  14  N.,  6  W.,  section 
10,  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter.  It  is  also 
known  as  the  Kelly  tract  or  Ramsey  tract  and  is  in  the  hills 
south  of  Coon  Creek,  about  two  miles  east  of  the  Perrin  tract. 
Here,  as  in  the  properties  just  mentioned,  the  hills  are  heavily 
capped  with  chert,  and  loose  fragments  have  rolled  from  above 
and  have  completely  covered  the  slopes.  Several  small  prospect, 
pits,  dug  through  this  loose  material,  have  shown  the  presence 
of  a  hard,  massive,  iron-gray  ore  buried  in  a  red  clay.  The  St. 
Clair  limestone  is  not  seen,  but  the  character  of  the  hills  and  the 
way  the  chert  lies  on  the  steep  slopes  suggests  the  probability 
that  it  underlies  a  large  part  of  the  higher  land.  This  property 
adjoins  the  Trent  mine  on  the  north,  and,  though  not  enough 
work  has  been  done  on  it  to  actually  prove  the  extent  of  the^ 
manganese-bearing  clay,  yet  the  same  indications  that  prevail  at 
that  mine  are  seen  here. 

The  Edward  Hunt  ^rac^.— ^The  Edward  Hunt  tract  is  in  14 
N.,  6  W.,  section  11,  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  northwest 
quarter  and  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter.  It  is. 
heavily  covered  with  chert,  but  the  St.  Clair  limestone  is  exposed 
in  some  of  the  ravines.  Several  small  pits  have  shown  the^ 
presence  of  mmganese  ore  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  at  or  below 
the  base  of  the  chert  bed  and  overlying:  the  decayed  surface  of 
the  limestone.  The  ore  is  associated  with  clay  of  a  dark  purplish- 
chocolate  color,  and  is  a  coarsely  crystalline,  steel-gray  variety. 
The  St.  Clair* limestone  is  of  the  same  color  as  the  clay,  and 
contains  masses  and  seams  from  one  inch  to  eight  inches  in  thick- 
ness, of  the  same  kind  of  ore  as  is  found  in  that  bed. 

This  property  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  origin  of  the 
manganese  deposits  from  the  decomposition  of  the  limestone,  and 
as  a  result  of  such  a  mode  of  origin,  it  may  be  expected  in  a  case 
like  this,  where  the  limestone  contains  considerable  quantities  of 
manganese,  that  deposits  of  ore-bearing  clay  can  be  found,  which 
will  depend  for  their  extent  on  the  amount  of  the  decay  of 
the  rock.     It  also   follows  that  the  places  to  look  for  such  orea 
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are  aloog  the  sides  of  the  hills^  in  the  boHraa  in  the  limestone 
ledges,  since  these  hollows  are  formed  by  the  rfrrnmprnifinn  of 
the  limestone,  and  this  means  the  formation  of  ore-bearing* 
clay. 

The  J.  jB.  Oray  tract. — The  J.  B.  Gray  tract  is  in  14  N.,  6 
W.,  and  covers  all  of  the  west  half  of  section  2,  except  the  north* 
^ast  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  and  the  northeast  quarter 
of  the  southwest  quarter.  This  property  is  situated  near  the 
headwaters  of  dmn  Creek,  and  consists  largely  of  an  Izard  lime- 
stone area  covered,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  with  red  clay  carry- 
ing a  variable  amount  of  ore  and  loose  fragment43  of  chert.  The 
thick  covering  of  chert  seen  to  the  south  has  been  mostly  eroded, 
though  it  frequently  occurs  as  small  isolated  knobs  capping  the 
olay  covered  hills.  The  St.  Clair  limestone  is  not  seen  and 
probably  has  mostly,  and  in  miny  places  altogether,  decayed. 
The  result  of  the  decomposition  of  the  limestone  has  given  rise 
to  the  ore-bearing  clay  that  overlies  the  property,  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  chert  has  exposed  this  clay  in  many  places,  and  has 
given  the  country  a  less  rugged  appearance  than  the  chert  areas 
to  the  south.  In  some  parts  of  the  property  the  ore  deposit  has 
suffered  from  this  exposure  and  has  been  partly  carried  away  by 
surface  waters;  but  in  many  places,  especially  where  some  of 
the  chert  remains,  it  has  a  considerable  depth. 

Several  small  pits  have  been  dug  on  the  property  and  sixty- 
three  tons  of  ore  have  been  shipped  by  the  owner,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Gray.  The  analyses  of  three  car-loads  given  below  show  a  high 
grade  ore.  It  was  analyzed  and  bought  by  Carnegie  Bros,  and 
Co.,  of  Pittsburg. 

Analyses  of  manganese  ore  from  the  J.  B,  Gray  tract. 

Manganese 50.81  46.36  49.36 

Iron 2.90         8.53         5  97 

Silica 2.50  4  25  3.90 

Phosphorus 0.126        0.128        0.156 

Moisture 2.50         5.50 

The  McQee  tract. — Manganese  ore  occurs  in  varying  quan- 
tities on  the  McQee  Tract,  on  Coon  Creek,  to  the  south  and 
southwest  of  the  Gray  tract,  as  well   as  elsewhere  in    the    same 
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region.     One  car-load  of  ore  is  said  to  have   been  shipped    from 
the  McQee  tract  by  E.  H.  Woodward  and  Company. 

The  MiUigan  tract. — The  Milligan  tract  is  in  14  N.,  5  W., 
Bection  6,  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter,  on  the 
northern  escarpment  of  the  hills  that  lie  at  the  headwaters  of 
Cave,  Coon,  and  North  Dota  Creeks.  A  few  scattered  fragments 
of  manganese  ore  lie  on  the  slopes,  associated  with  loose  chert 
and  masses  of  St.  Clair  limestone.  Frequently  loose  masses  of  a 
bright,  glossy  iron  ore  (limonite),  of  a  brown  or  black  color,  oc- 
^ur  with  the  manganese.  The  property  represents  the  northeastern 
limit  of  the  manganese  ores  in  this  part  of  the  region.  Occa- 
sionally a  little  ore  is  found  for  a  short  distance  beyond,  but  it  is  in 
^mall  quantities  and  rapidly  disappears  altogether. 

In  the  face  of  the  hills  in  which  the  Milligan  property  is  sit- 
uated, the  St.  Clair  limestone  sometimes  crops  out  with  the  chert- 
bed  above  and  the  Izard  limestone  below.  To  the  north  of  this 
region,  however,  the  St.  Clair  limestone,  if  it  ever  existed,  has 
been  entirely  removed,  as  well  as  any  residual  clay  and  mangan- 
ese ore  that  may  have  been  formed  from  its  decomposition.  The 
tiountry  is  largely  an  area  of  Calciferous  sandstone,  studded  with 
outliers  of  Izard  limestone,  the  latter  occasionally  capped  with 
chert.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  in  the  country  east  of 
Sullivan  Creek  the  line  between  townships  .14  and  15  north 
marks  the  northern  limit  of  the  manganese  region. 

POiJw  BAYOU  BASIN. —  The  Polk  Bayouand  Sullivan  Greek  divide. 

General  features. — Between  Polk  Bayou  and  the  lower  part 
of  Sullivan  Creek,  there  is  a  hilly  country  composed  largely  of 
Izard  limestone.  The  outcrop  of  this  rock  extends  in  a  long  nar- 
row tongue  from  the  confluence  of  the  two  streams  northward  for 
five  miles,  until  it  finally  thins  out  in  the  sandstone  country  still 
further  to  the  north.  On  both  sides  of  this  limestone  divide, 
the  streams  have  cut  down  to  the  underlying  sandstone,  and 
belts  of  that  rock  follow  aloug  their  courses  as  shown  on  the  map. 
The  St.  Clair  limestone,  which  once  overlay  the  Izard  limestone, 
has  entirely  decayed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small 
knobs  or  loose   masses   in    the   residual   clay.     The  chert  bed 
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Still  exists  in  spots,  thoagb  it  has  a  greatly  dimiDished  lliickaesa. 
and  forms  a  far  less  promioent  feature  of  tbe  couatry  than  on 
the  (divide  betweeu  Sullivan  and  Cave  Creeks.  lu  many  place", 
the  residual  ore-bearing  clay  la  exposed  on  the  surface,  giving 
rise  to  rounded  hills  with  red  clay  soils.  As  the  result  of  this 
exposure,  the  manganese-bearing  clay  and  its  ore  have  often  beeo 
almost  entirely  eroded  away  aud  remain  only  where  hollows  in 
the  Izard  limestone  have  saved  them.  But,  when  a  protecting 
cap  of  chert  exists,  the  ore  and  the  clay,  where  they  have  been 
formed,  still  preserve  a  considerable  thickness. 

For  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  north  of  the  confluence- 
ofSnllivan  Creek  and  Polk  Bayou,  the  Izird  limestone  on  the- 
divide  has  been  completely  denuded  of  both  chert  and  ore-bear- 
ing oisy,  and  existe  in  low  rocky  ledges,  becoming  higher  aud 
Jiigher  to  the  north,  until  the  ore-bearing  region  is  reached. 

The  John  B.  Skinner  tract. — This  part  of  Mr.  Skinner'a 
property  is  in  14  N.,  6  W.,  section  18,  the  northwest  quarter  of 
the  northwest  quarter,  on  the  summit  of  the  divide  between  Polk 
Bayou  and  Sullivan  Creek,  which  here  rises  almost  two  hundred 
feet  above  those  streams.     Manganese  ore  occurs  in  associatioa 
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with  a  red  clay  in  the  form  of  masses  from  one  to  six  inches  in  diani> 
eter,  and  of  small  fragment)^  and  concretions  ("shot  ore"). 
Numerous  fragments  of  chert,  Izard  limestone,  and  St.  Clair  lime- 
stooe  also  occur  in  the  clay.  The  deposit,  as  shown  in  the  ao- 
corapanying  figure  16,  lies  in  the  hollows  in  the  sarface  of  the 
Izard  limestone,    which  has  been  deeply   scored  with    irregular 
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boles  and  cavities  by  the  di^isolving  actJoa  of  surface  waters.  It 
is  to  the  exUteRoe  of  these  hollows  that  the  preservatioa  of  the 
"ore  dirt"  id  due,  since  the  covering  of  chert  has  been  entirely 
removed  and  the  clay  and  ore  have  been  exposed  to  erosion, 
which  has  osnied  away  a  larger  part  of  them  and  would  doubt- 
less have  carried  oB  the  rest,  had  it  Dot  been  held  in  the  holes 
in  the  limestone. 

The  dependence  of  the  preservation  of  the  ore  on  the  hol- 
lows  in    the   Iziird    limestone    is    shown  in    6gure    17,  which 


represents  a  section  through  this  properly  across  the  divide 
between  Polk  Bayou  and  Sullivan  Creek.  It  will  be  observed 
that  but  little  manganese-bearing  clay  exists  above  the  space 
comprised  in  the  hollows.  The  Izird  limestone  was  ooce  over- 
laiu  by  the  St,  Ciair  lirae-ttone  and  the  Bjone  chert,  but  both  of 
the.se  forraationn  have  been  almost  entirely  removed.  Alt  that 
remains  of  the  chert  are  a  few  scattered  fragments  on  the  surface 
of  the  bill,  while  the  St.  Clair  limestone  is  represented  by  loose 
masses  and  by  one  small  exposure  in  situ,  capping  a  knob  of  tt)»4 
Izard  limestone,  as  shown  in  both  6gurea  17  and  16,*  The  decay 
of  the  St,  Clair  lira*>8tone  has  given  rise  to  the  ore-bearing  clay, 
which  has  sunk  down  into  the  hollows  formed  in  the  Izard 
limeslone  after  the  overlying  formation  had  been  decomposed. 

The  following  thirteen  analyses  represent  as  many  cat-load 
shipments  of  ore  from  this  property.     The  first   four    were  an- 

■  Figure  IS  r«pT«wDtga  pmnolltatiummilol  thedlTlda  aboaa  la  figurn  IT. 
I(  GMlogical,  Vol.  I.,  IKID. 
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alyzed  and  consumed  by  the  North  Chicago  Rolling  Mill    Com- 
pany,  the  remainder  by  the  Illinois  Steel  Company: 

Analyses  of  manganese  ore  from  the  Skinner  tract. 


No. 

Maogan- 

606. 

Iroo. 

Silica. 

Pho«pho- 
r«a. 

Moiatura. 

1 

55.68 

2.00 

0.172 

2 

58.66 
51.86 
42.77 
56.10 

2.50 
7.80 
5.50 
2.61 

5.44 

0.209 
0.141 
0.528 
0.075 

a 

4 

5 

0.60 

6 

57.61 

2.05 

5.83 

0.072 

0.80 

7 

57.41 

1.62 

6.00 

0.100 

1.00 

8 

55.70 

1.85 

6.71 

0.078 

0.80 

9 

56.75 

2.19 

5.49 

0.G68 

0.20 

10 

57.89 

1.55 

5.46 

0.074 

0.10 

11 

88.49 

8.80 

19.96 

0.115 

7.00 

12 

56.65 

i.e» 

5.55 

0.066 

0.80 

13 

58.81 

1.88 

5.78 

0.064 

0.90 

Continuing  north  from  the  last  property^  the  same  character 
of  ore  is  seen  at  intervals  along  the  Polk  Bayou  and  Sullivan 
Creek  divide.  It  is  generally  exposed  on  the  hilltops  or  covered 
with  a  thin  coating  of  fragments  of  chert.  Frequently  knobs  of 
Izard  limestone  protrude  through  the  clay  and  prove  the  presence 
of  that  rock  at  short  distances  beneath. 

The  Patterson  tract. — The  Patterson  trict  is  in  14  N.,  6  W., 
section  7,  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter;  and  the 
south  half  of  the  northeast  quarter.  It  is  on  the  summit  of  the 
Polk  Bayou  and  Sullivan  Creek  divide  and  half  a  mile  northeast 
of  the  Skinner  tract.  The  ore  is  scattered  through  a  red  clay  soil 
and  is  of  the  hard,  massiye,  steel-gray  variety,  with  small  cavities 
lined  or  filled  with  black  clay. 

Local  features, — Going  north  from  the  Patterson  tract  on 
the  Polk  Bayou  and  Sullivan  Creek  divide,  a  region  is  reached 
in  which  not  only  the  whole  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone,  but  also 
a  part  of  the  Izard  limestone  has  decayed.  A  part  of  the  chert 
bed  still    remains,  but  it  is  much  shattered  and  broken    on   ac- 
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"Count  of  the  removal  of  the  anderlying  limestone,  and  now 
occurs  m  isolated  areas^  capping  hills  or  long  narrow  ridges  of 
the  Izard  limestone,  while  in  the  hollows  the  still  lower  sac- 
-charoidal  sandstone  appears. 

Figai:e  2,  of  plate  XI.,  represents  a  section  in  an  east  and 
west  direction  across  the  divide,  along  the  center  line  of  the 
most  southerly  tier  of  sections  in  township  15  N.,  and  shows  the 
t;onditiou  of  the  rucks.  The  general  dip  of  the  rocks  is  a  gently 
undulating  incline  to  the  southwest.  The  summit  of  the  divide 
reaches  about  350  feet  above  the  level  of  Polk  Bayou  and  is 
capped  with  loose  chert  which,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  figure,  rests 
on  the  decayed  surface  of  the  Izard  limestone.  Manganese  is 
found  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  cropping  out  at  the  base  of 
the  chert  and  on  the  surface  of  the  Izard  limestone.  It  is  asso- 
ciated with  red  or  brown  clay  and  represents  the  residual  product 
of  a  stratum  of  St.  Clair  limestone,  which  once  occupied  a  posi- 
tion between  the  base  of  the  chert  and  the  top  of  the  Izard  lime- 
stone. The  Clark  and  B  txter  tracts,  and  the  Baxter  and  Mont- 
gomery mines  described  below  are  just  south  of  the  hill  repre- 
sented in  the  center  of  the  divide,  the  last  two  being  on  its  im- 
mediate southern  slope. 

The  John  Clark  tract — The  John  Clark  tract  is  in  14  N.,  6 
W.,  section  5,  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter; 
and  in  15  N.,  6  W.,  section  32,  the  southeast  quarter  of  the 
southwest  quarter.  This  property  is  a  mile  and  a  half  northeast 
of  the  Patterson  tract  and  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  ore  is 
about  the  same  as  at  that  place.  The  ore  is  scattered  on  the  top 
and  slopes  of  a  hill  west  of  Squire  Clark's  house,  in  loose  masses 
mixed  with  red  clay,  angular  chert  fragments,  and  rounded  peb- 
bles. The  decayed  surface  of  the  Izard  limestone  protrudes 
through  the  clay  in  many  places  on  the  slopes,  but  on  the  summit 
it  is  completely  covered  by  the  ore-bearing  deposit.  Several 
small  pits  have  been  dug,  but  the  depth  of  the  clay  has  never 
been  determined.  One  pit  is  said  to  have  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of 
twenty  feet  without  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  clay.  Ninety 
tons  of  ore  have  been  mined  on  this  property  and  the  adjoining 
ibrty  acres  to  the  southwest. 
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Ihe  R.  jP.  Clark  <rac/.— The  R.  F.  Clark  tract  is  in  14  N.^ 
6  W.,  section  6,  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter^ 
and  adjoins  the  last  mentioned  tract  on  the  southwest.  Both  tracta^ 
form  parts  of  the  same  hill,  and  what  has  already  been  said  of 
the  John  Clark  property  applies  also  to  this. 

The  Baxter  tract. — The  Baxter  tract  is  in  15  N,,  6  W.,  sec- 
tion 31^  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter;  and 
section  32^  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter.  It 
adjoins  the  John  Clark  tract  on  the  west  and  forms  part  of 
the  same  hill.  Th^  ore  occurs  in  the  same  manner  as  at  that 
place.  It  is  scattered  in  loose  masses  on  the  surface^  in  associa^ 
tion  with  a  red  clay,  fragments  of  angular  chert,  and  rounded 
pebbles.  What  has  already  been  said  of  the  John  Clark  tract  may 
be  applied  to  this.  The  depth  of  the  clay  on  top  of  the  hill  has 
not  been  tested,  but  the  deposit  will  probably  be  found  to  run 
down  into  holes  in  the  underlying  limestone. 

The  Baxter  mine. — The  Baxter  mine  is  in  15  N.,  6  W.,. 
section  32,  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  and 
adjoins,  on  the  north,  the  Baxter  tract  just  mentioned.  It  is  on 
the  south  slope  of  a  hill  and  consists  of  a  large  pit  about  twenty 
feet  deep,  from  which  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  ore  are 
said  to  have  been  taken.  The  hill  is  capped  with  chert  and  the 
opening  is  made  in  the  residual,  ore- bearing  clay  at  its  base.. 
The  Izard  limestone  is  exposed  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  clay 
is  of  a  red  or  dark  chocolate-brown  color,  and  contains  masses  of 
ore  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  twenty-four  inches  or  more  in 
diameter.  The  ere  is  sometimes  of  a  hard,  crystalline  variety,, 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  small  concretions  and  fragments,  ("shot 
ore")  and  occasionally  in  a  porous,  earthy,  brown  mass. 

The  propel ty  ih  now  being  worked  by  John  B.  Skinner  and 
Company.  The  ore  is  carried  on  a  tramway  to  Sullivan  Creek^ 
a  distance  of  about  a  mile,  where  it  is  crushed  and  washed  in 
a  series  of  jigs.  (See  Methods  of  Mining  in  the  Batesville  Re* 
gion,  chapter  XI).  The  accompanying  drawing  from  a  photo- 
graph represents  the  Bixter  mine.  The  sides  of  the  pit  are 
composed  of  the  ore-bearing  clay,  with  loose  masses  of  St.  Clair 
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and  Izard  limestones,  while  fragments  and  slabs  of  chert  lie  on 
the  hillside. 

The  following  analyses  represent  the  composition  of  three 
•car-loads  of  ore  mined  on  this  property  by  Messrs.  Skinner  and 
Abbot.     The  ore  was  analyzed  by  the  Illinois  Steel  Company. 

Analyses  of  manganese  ore  from  the  Baxter  mine, 

Mangiineee 55.60  47.70  45.77 

Iron 8.78  4.77  4.67 

Silica.. 24.58  10.98  14.06 

Phosphorus 0.149  0.284  0.842 

WaUr 9.80  9.20  8.20 

Ores  of  considerably  better  quality  than  these  are  reported 
to  be  mined  at  present  on  the  same  property  by  John  B.  Skinner 
and  Company. 

The  Montgomery  mine. — The  Montgomery  mine  is  in  16  N., 
€  W.,  section  32,  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter. 
It  adjoins  the  Baxter  mine  on  the  east  and  resembles  it  in  most 
respects.  It  is  on  the  same  slope  of  the  same  hill  and  the 
two  pits  are  directly  alongside  of  each  other.  The  clay  lies  on 
the  snrfiace  of  the  Izard  limestone  and  the  ore  occurs  in  various 
forms,  either  as  masses  of  hard,  steel-gray  ore,  as  flat  concretions, 
C  button  ore"),  or  as  small,  round,  concretions  and  fragments 
of  the  larger  masses  (*'  shot  ore",  **  wash  dirt  ").  The  ore  could 
be  easily  freed  from  the  adhering  clay  by  proper  washing 
machinery. 

There  are  considerable  quantities  of  loose  masses  of  St. 
Clair  and  Izard  limestone  on  this  property,  and  often  the  two 
rocks  are  represented  in  the  same  fragment,  such  pieces  having 
■doubtless  come  from  the  point  of  contact  of  the  two  beds.  The 
fragments  of  St.  Clair  limestone  are  frequently  stained  green 
with  carbonate  of  copper  and  often  contain  nodules  of  the  same 
material,  enclosing  a  kernel  of  oxide  of  copper.  The  green 
t;arbonate  has  been  formed  by  the  chemical  alteration  of  the 
latter  material.  The  copper  minerals  are  not  it)  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  be  of  any  commercial  value. 

The  accompanying  drawing  from  a  photograph  represents 
the  opening  at  the  Montgomery  mine.     The  sides  of  the  pit  are 
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composed  of  the  ore-beariog  clay,  while  the  rock  in  the  fore* 
ground,  on  the  right-hand  side,  is  a  mass  of  Izard  limestone- 
roanded  off  by  decay.  Some  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  still  ad- 
heres to  it  and  in  places  appears  to  have  overlain  it  on  an 
uneven  surface.  So  little  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  is  left^ 
however,  that  sufficient  evidence  is  not  at  hand  to  draw  conclu- 
sions  as  to  the  cause  of  the  inequality. 

The  J.  P,  Montgomery  and  J.  W.  AfcDotoell  tract;  the  J.  P^ 
Jfontgomery  tract. — The  Montgomery  and  McDowell  tract  is  in 
16  N.,  6  W.,  section  31,  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  southeast 
quarter ;  the  Montgomery  tract  is  in  section  31,  the  northwest 
quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter;  the  northeast  quarter  of  the 
southwest  quarter;  and  in  section  32,  the  southeast  quarter  of  the 
northwest  quarter.  These  properties  adjoin  on  the  west  and 
north  the  forty  acres  on  which  the  Baxter  mine  is  situated,  and 
are  heavily  capped  with  chert.  The  Izard  limestone  forms  the- 
lower  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  in  the  bottoms  of  the  hollows  the 
underlying  sandstone  crops  out.  The  St.  Clair  limestone  is  not 
seen  and  it  has  probably  entirely  detsayed.  What  clay  and  ore 
it  may  have  contained  now  lie  between  the  chert  and  the  Izard 
limestone.  Numerous  small  pits  liuve  been  sunk,  some  of 
which  have  struck  ore. 

There  is  frequently  found  here  a  soft,  earthy,  but  compact 
ore  of  a  jet  black  color,  containinj2^  many  joints,  the  faces  of 
which  are  deeply  striated  with  slickeusides  and  have  a  brilliant,, 
black  gloss.  It  represents  a  hardened  clay*  deeply  stained  with 
manganese,  and  is  often  mistaken  for  plumbago.  It  is  es- 
pecially plentiful  in  15  N.,  6  W.,  section  31,  on  the  bluffs  of 
Polk  Bayou,  where  it  frequently  contains   angular  fragments  of 

"^An  analysiB  of  this  material  made  by  the  chemist  of  the  Survey  gave  the  foIl>iwiDg  results:: 

Manganese 14.57 

Ir»n 10.84 

Silica 37.77 

Alumina  9.87 

Water 12.82 

The  harder  ore  found  on  these  properties  is  of  much  better  quality  than  the  material 
represented  in  the  above  analysis*. 
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chert,  which  have  been  blaokeoed  throoghoot  their  mass  by  the 
impr^nation  of  maogaDese.  Id  aectioQ  31,  a  pit  is  said  to  have 
been  sank  into  it  for  tweoty-five  feet  without  reaching  the  hot* 
torn.  It  frequently  contains  ouvities  lined  with  stalactites  of  harder 
manganese  ore  and  i»  capped  by  a  deposit  of  laminated^ 
brown  hematite,  A  dark  nteelgray  mangaoese  ore  has  also  been 
found  in  this  area. 

A  decomposed  chert  in  the  form  of  a  fioe  powder  occurs  on 
the  land  of  Mr.  Montgomery  in  section  31.  This  contains 
particles  of  the  less  decayed  rock,  and  if  freed  from  these  it 
would  make  a  valuable  polishing  powder.  Masses  of  a  light/ 
porous,  partly  decayed  chert  are  also  found  in  association  with 
this  material  and  could  be  used  for  whetstones. 

Besides  the  properties  already  mentioned,  Messrs.  McDowell 
and  Montgomery  own  several  other  tracts  of  laod  in  sections  SI 
and  82. 

ITie  William  R.  Montgomery  tract. — The  William  R.  Mont* 
gomery  tract  is  in  16  N.,  6  W.,  section  32,  the  south  half  of  the 
southeast  quarter,  and  shows  manganese  under  conditions  similar 
to  those  at  other  localities  already  described  in  the  neighbor^^ 
hood. 

The  Morris  tract. — The  Morris  tract  is  in  16  N.,  6  W.,. 
section  33,  the  west  half  of  the  southwest  quarter,  and  is  thf^  prop- 
erty of  Messrs.  J.  W.  McDowell  and  J.  P.  Montgomery.  Three 
pits  have  been  opened  on  it  and  several  hundred  tons  of  ore  are 
said  to  have  been  shipped.     The  ore  is  exposed  in  several  places. 

The  Bruce  tract — The  Bruce  tract  is  in  16  N.,  6  W.,  section 
28,  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter;  section  29  the 
whole  of  the  southeast  quarter  with  the  exception  of  the  north- 
east quarter  of  it ;  section  32,  the  northeast  quaiter  of  the  north- 
east quarter;  section  33,  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  northwest 
quarter.  This  tract  is  largely  covered  with  rounded  pebbles  and 
angular  chert,  lying  on  low  hills  of  the  Izard  limestone  or  the 
underlying  sandstone.  The  Izard  limestone  becomes  thin  in  this 
region  and  often  occurs  simply  as  small  outliers  on  the 
surface  of  the  s  indstone.  Frequently,  however,  it  appears  to  be 
absent  when  it  is  only  hidden  under  the  gravelly  material    and 
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cberty  which  have  been  blackened  throaghoat  their  mass  by  the 
impregnation  of  manganese.  In  section  31,  a  pit  is  said  to  have 
been  sunk  into  it  for  twenty-five  feet  without  reaching  the  bot* 
tom.  It  frequently  contains  cavities  lined  with  stalactites  of  harder 
manganese  ore  and  i»  rapped  by  a  deposit  of  laminated, 
brown  hematite,  A  dark  nteelgray  manganese  ore  has  also  been 
fonnd  in  this  area. 

A  decomposed  chert  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder  occurs  on 
the  land  of  Mr.  Montgomery  in  section  31.  This  contains 
particles  of  the  less  decayed  rock,  and  if  freed  from  these  it 
would  make  a  valuable  polishing  powder.  Masses  of  a  lights- 
porous,  partly  decayed  chert  are  also  found  in  association  with 
this  material  and  could  be  used  for  whetstones. 

Besides  the  properties  already  mentioned,  Messrs.  McDowell 
and  Montgomery  own  several  other  tracts  of  land  in  sections  SI 
and  82. 

27l«  William  R,  Montgomery  tract. — The  William  R.  Mont* 
gomery  tract  is  in  16  N.,  6  W.,  section  32,  the  south  half  of  the 
southeast  quarter,  and  shows  manganese  under  conditions  similar 
to  those  at  other  localities  already  described  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  Morris  tract. — The  Morris  tract  is  in  16  N.,  6  W.,. 
section  33,  the  west  half  of  the  southwest  quarter,  and  is  thf^  prop- 
erty of  Messrs.  J.  W.  McDowell  and  J.  P.  Montgomery.  Three 
pits  have  been  opened  on  it  and  several  hundred  tons  of  ore  are 
said  to  have  been  shipped.     The  ore  is  exposed  in  several  places. 

The  Bruce  tract — The  Bruce  tract  is  in  16  N.,  6  W.,  section^ 
28,  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter;  section  29  the 
whole  of  the  southeast  quarter  with  the  exception  of  the  north- 
east quarter  of  it;  section  32,  the  northeast  quaiter  of  the  north- 
east quarter;  section  33,  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  northwest 
quarter.  This  tract  is  largely  covered  with  rounded  pebbles  and 
angular  chert,  lying  on  low  hills  of  the  Izard  limestone  or  the 
underlying  sandstone.  The  Izard  limestone  becomes  thin  iu  this 
region  and  often  occurs  simply  as  small  outliers  on  the 
surface  of  the  s  indstone.  Frequently,  however,  it  appears  to  be 
absent  when  it  is  only  hidden  under  the  gravelly  material    and 
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loose  chert.  The  St.  Clair  limestone  is  entirely  wanting  and 
not  even  fragments  of  it  remain.  The  chert  bed  has  almost  dis- 
appeared, and  occasional  small  areas  of  loose,  angular  frag- 
ments are  all  that  remain  of  it.  The  ore  is  found  as  masses 
mixed  with  the  chert  and  rounded  pebbles,  or  as  a  cement  of  a 
breccia,  binding  together  fragments  of  the  loose  material,  both 
angular  and  rounded.  The  cracks  in  the  chert  are  much  stained 
with  manganese  and  often  the  whole  substance  of  the  rock  is 
impregnated  with  it,  turning  it  a  black  color.  No  mining  has 
been  done  on  this  property  and  the  depth  of  the  ore-bearing 
deposit  has  not  been  determined.  Similar  ores  are  found  on  the 
Tott y  property  to  the  south  of  the  Bruce  lands,  and  in  the  region 
thence  east  to  Polk  Bayou. 

This  area  represents  the  northern  limit  of  the  manganese 
ores  in  the  region  between  Polk  Bayou  and  Sullivan  Creek,  and 
the  ore  deposits  have  already  become  small  and  scattered.  To 
the  north,  the  country  is  mostly  underlain  by  the  sandstones  and 
magnesian  limestones  that  form  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
manganese  area.  Occasionally  outliers  of  Isard  limestone  cap 
small  hills,  but  they  rapidly  grow  fewer  and  soon  disappear 
altogether  to  the  north. 

POLK  BAYOU  BASIN. — Prairie  Creek  region. 

General  features. — The  waters  of  Prairie  Creek  rise  in  the 
eherl  hills  to  tbe  east  and  northeast  of  the  town  of  Cushman  and 
flow  thence  southeast,  emptying  into  Polk  Bayou  less  than  two 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  Sullivan  Creek.  The  region  to  the 
south  of  this  creek  is  a  heavily  chert-capped  area  and  represents 
the  belt  of  chert  barrens  that  borders  the  manganese  region  on  the 
south.  It  is  the  northwesterly  continuation  of  the  same  belt  that 
has  been  described  as  crossing  Polk  Bayou  north  of  Batesville. 
In  the  latter  region,  the  bayou  has  cut  down  through  the  chert 
and  exposed  the  underlying  limestone.  In  the  same  way  the 
limestones  crop  out  on  the  northern  escarpment  of  the  highland 
abutting  on  Prairie  Creek,  and  numerous  gullies,  emptying  into 
that  creek,  have  made  inroads  on  the  chert  and  have  exposed  the 
me  beds  for  short  distances  back  from  the  main  valley.     It  ii 
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in  the  neighborhood  of  these  exposures  that  manganese  is  found. 
To  the  north  of  Prairie  Creek,  the  country  is  much  broken  and 
is  largely  composed  of  Izard  limestone  and  the  underlying  sand- 
f^tone,  with  numerous  ridges  and  isolated  knobs  of  chert. 

As  will  be  seen  on  the  map,  the  St.  Clair  limestone  is  some- 
times exposed  in  small  areas  both  to  the  north  and  south  of 
Prairie  Creek,  and  in  many  places  where  it  does  not  appear,  it 
doubtless  exists  under  the  concealing  cap  of  chert;  but  the  bed, 
as  a  whole,  has  been  considerably  decomposed,  and  on  this  fact 
<]epends  the  existence  of  the  deposits  of  manganese-bearing  clay. 

The  Shaw  tract. — The  Shaw  tract  is  in  14  N.,  7  W.,  section 
11,  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter.  Manganese 
-occurs  on  this  property  in  a  red  clay  with  angular  and  rounded 
<shert  fragments.  The  rounded  fragments  disappear  at  a  depth  of 
eight  to  twelve  feet.  The  ore  is  of  the  usual  steel-gray,  crystal- 
line variety.  Several  pits  have  been  sunk,  but  are  now  almost 
entirely  filled  up.  The  surface  is  heavily  covered  with  loose 
-chert  and  pebbles,  rendering  the  orerbearing  clay  invisible,  ex- 
cept where  it  has  been  sunk  into. 

The  Brooks  mine. — The  Brooks  mine  is  in  14  N.,  7  W., 
section  10,  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter;  and  in 
section  15,  the  east  halfof  che  northeast  quarter.  It  is  almost 
all  heavily  capped  with  chert,  the  only  exposures  of  other  rocks 
being  at  the  northwestern  extremity,  where  the  Izard  lime- 
stone and  a  small  outcrop  of  St.  Clair  limestone  appear.  The 
property  consists  of  a  rolling,  hilly  area  and  marks  the  northern 
limit  of  the  chert  barrens  to  the  south.  Three  shafts,  thirty-five 
feet,  thirty-six  feet,  and  forty-five  feet  deep,  respectively,  have 
i)een  sunk  on  the  property,  and  it  has  been  found  that  beneath  the 
chert,  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  the  ore-bearing  clay  occurs  to  a 
considerable  depth.  Several  drifts  have  also  been  made  in  the 
ore  deposit. 

Drift  No.  I  runs  into  the  side  of  a  hill  for  a  hundred  and 
^fty  feet,  showing  a  stiff,  red  clay  with  angular  chert  and  a 
little  manganese  ore.  Immediately  overlying  the  drift  are  ten 
to  fifteen  feet  of  chert,  capping  the  hill.  Drift  No.  2  runs  north, 
finder  the  chert,  into   a  deposit  of  dark  chocolates-colored   clay, 
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ooDtaining  both  lai^e  mftsses  of  ore  ("lamp  ore")  and  iaDamerablfr 
small  particles  ("shot  ore").  Tbe  miztare  of  "shot  ore"  witb 
its  associated  olay  is  satd  to  contain  thirty-foar  per  cent  of 
metallic  mangaoeee.  A  shaft  forty-five  feet  deep  vas  sank 
into  this  deposit  without  reacbiof^  tbe  bottom.  Musea  of  gray 
and  cbocolate-browD  8t.  Clair  limestone  are  found  in  almost  all 
the  shaOs  and  drifts,  and  point  clearly  to  tbe  origin' of  tbe  ore 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  limestone  bed. 


rigun  19.    Stalam  Ihnmth , 
A.    B»oD>Ch<rt. 


Tbe  accompHnyiag  figure  shows  the  occurrence  of  the  ore  on 
this  pro{)crty.  The  bhafta  and  drifts  have  proved  tbe  dip  and 
thickness  of  the  chert  at  several  places  on  the  slopes  of  either 
hill,  while  in  the  intervening  space  the  thickness  and  dip  as  rep- 
resented in  tbe  figure  are  imaginary. 

It  will  be  rieeo  in  the  figure  thut  the  ore-bearing  clay  resti 
directly  on  the  irregularly  decayed  surface  of  the  Izard  liraefiUtne^ 
and  that  it  is  capped  by  the  chert.  It  will  also  be  observed  that 
tbe  ore-bearing  clay  contains  numerous  loose  masses  of  both  tbe 
St.  Clair  and  Izard  limestones.  Originally  the  St.  Clair  lime- 
stone extended  continuously  across  tbe  ravine  represented  in  the 
figure  ai>d  held  the  intermediate  position,  between  the  Izard 
limestone  below  and  tbe  chert  above,  that  is  now  held  by  the 
clay  with  tbe  ore  and  loose  rock.  The  only  diSerence  was 
that  it  and  the  overlying  and  underlying  rocks  were  horizontal 
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or  almost  so,  and  instead  of  there  being  a  ravine  in  the  center  of 
the  property,  the  two  hills  were  connected  on  one  continuous 
level.  By  the  action  of  percolating  surface  waters,  the  St.  Clair 
limestone  has  decayed,  the  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  carried  oflF, 
and  the  manganese  ore  and  clay,  which  were  once  scattered 
through  the  rock,  have  remained  in  the  form  of  the  ore-bearing 
clay  as  it  exists  at  present. 

It  will  he  seen  in  the  figure,  that  loose  masses  of  St.  Clair 
limestone  still  exist  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  ore-bearing 
clay,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  in  the  hills  on  either 
side  of  the  hollow,  isolated  areas  of  this  rock,  not 'represented  in 
the  figure,  may  still  exist  in  situ  above  the  Izard  limestone.    The 
base  of  the  clay  bed,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  is  imaginary,  as 
none  of  the  shafts  have   reached  that  de'pth,  but  estimating  its 
position  from  measurements  of  the  position  of  the  Izard  limestone 
in  the  neighborhood,  it  is  approximately  correct.     During  tk& 
decay  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone,  the  overlying  chert  has  sunk 
down  in  the  hollows  formed  by  the  partial  removal  of  that  rock, 
and  hence  the  ravine   now  seen  between  the  hills  on  either  side 
ol  the  figure.     The  chert  exists  in  a  loose,  shattered  condition, 
often  so  much  broken   that  it    forms  simply  a  mass  of  angular 
fragments;  but   in   some  of  the  openings  on  the  slopes  of  the 
hills,  it  can  be  seen  dipping  in  towards  the  hollow,  in  a  manner 
directly  dependent  on  the  subsidence   it  has  undergone.     (See 
pages  193-196.)  A  part  of  the  chert  in  the  hollow  has  doubtless 
rolled  from  the  hillsides,  but  some,  at  least,  of  that  on  the  slopes 
represents   the   remains   of  the  original  bed  approximately  in 
place,  changed    in   position  only  by  the    amount  of  subsidence 
it  has  undergone.     The  thickness  of  the  remaining  chert  varies 
from  ten  to  over  fifty  feet. 

The  dark  brown  clay  found  in  this  mine  has  been  success- 
fully used  in  St.  Louis  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  brownstone 
*nd   colored    bricks,  and    several    car-loads  have  been   shipped 
there  for  those  purposes. 

The    WhUthome  tract, — The  Whitthorue   tract  is  in  14  N., 
7   W.,  section  lOj  the  southwest quartor  of  the  northwest  quarter; 

the  northeast  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter.     It  is  on  a 
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chert-capped  ridge  that  ruos  off  from  the  chert  region  about 
Oushraai)  aod  forms  t be  divide  betweeo  two  small  forlisnt  Prairie 
Creek.  Tbe  cliert  becomes  thio  towards  the  eastern  end  of  thid 
divide,  and  knobs  of  St.  Clair  limestone  or  areas  of  manganese- 
bearing  clay  frequently  protrnrie  through  it.  Tbe  Izard  limestone 
is  seen  below  in  the  bed^  of  buth  forks  of  the  creek.  There  is 
doubtless  a  ctinsiderable  thickness  of  St.  Clair  limestone  here, 
and  the  existence  on  its  surface  of  numerous  basins  of  manganese- 
bearing  clay  pr'>vestba(,  in  some  places  at  least,  it  id  highly 
impregnated   with  the  materials  required  to  form  such  de^tosits. 

sz. 


The  accompanying  figure  is  a  section  through  a  pit  on 
the  Whittborne  property.  It  is  on  the  northern  elope  of  the 
ridge  and  shows  not  ouly  the  leaching  of  the  limestone  and 
formutlon  of  the  clay  as  a  residual  product,  but  al.sr)  the  Hloping 
of  the  chert  on  the  edgH  of  the  hill  as  the  result  of  the  removal 
of  the  underlying  limestone,  as  explained  in  chapter  VII  I.  The 
jagged  edge  of  the  limestone,  on  the  right,  represents  the  partly 
decdyed  surface  of  that  rock.  The  clay  is  red  and  chocolate- 
brown  in  color,  and  contains  the  usual  hard,  crystalline  ore  in 
variable  quantities.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  figure,  the  ore-bearing 
clay  also  overlies  the  limestone  to  the  right,  and  in  this  spot 
the  chert  bed  has  been  entirely  removed,  and  the  clay  is  exposed 
in  a  hollow  on  the  decayed  surface  of  the  limestone. 

Similar  deposits  are  seen  elsewhere  on  the  properly,  but 
only  very  little  work  has  been  done.  The  St.  Clair  limestuue 
in  some  places  crops  out  as  a  dark  chocolate-brown  rock,  highly 
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impregnated  with  mangaoese^  and  elsewhere,  perhaps  only  a  few 
yards  ofi,  it  is  of  a  light  gray  color  and  contains  but  little  of 
that  material.  This  is  a  noticeable  instance  of  the  unequal 
distribution  of  manganese  in  the  limestone,  and  serves  to  explain 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  masses  of  the  pure  rock  in  beds  of 
highly  manganiferous  clay.     (See  pages  187-188). 

The  Blair  tract. — The  Blair  tract  is  in  14  N.,  7  W.,  sectioa 
9,  the  southeast  quarter.  It  comprises  a  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  forks  of  Prairie  Creek,  and 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  southeast  of  Cushman.  The  ore  occurs 
in  association  with  red  clay,  overlying  the  decayed  slopes  of  the 
Izard  limestone.  A  knob  of  chert  caps  the  hill  and  fragmenta 
of  it  have  rolled  down  and  mixed  with  the  clay.  Thirteen  tons 
of  ore  are  said  to' have  been  shipped,  but  very  little  work  has. 
been  done. 

Other  localities  on  Prairie  Greek. — Besides  the  properties 
already  mentioned,  there  are  many  others  in  the  Prairie  Creek 
region  which  show  manganese  under  conditions  similar  to  those^ 
described  ;  but  little  or  no  work  has  yet  been  done  on  them. 

POLK  BAYOU  BASIN — Northwest  part. 

General  features. — Continuing  up  the  west  slope  of  the  Polk 
Bayou  basin,  north  of  Prairie  Creek,  the  country  becomes 
broken  into  small  chert-capped  hills,  with  Izard  lime>tone 
below  and  the  underlying  sandstone  in  the  creek  beds.  The 
chert  in  this  region  becomes  thin  and,  in  places,  is  only  repre- 
sented by  loose  Tragraeuts  on  the  tops  of  the  hills.  Ore  bearing 
clay  is  frequently  found  on  the  hills  and  is  generally  mixed  at 
ils  surface  with  the  remains  of  the  chert  bed,  or  capped  by  a 
heavier  bed  of  chert  free  from  ore.  Sometimes  the  clav  has  been 
washed  down  over  the  slopes  and  has  collected  in  the  hollows  in 
the  decayed  surface  of  the  limestone.  The  St.  Clair  limestone 
has  been  entirely  decomposed  and  even  fragments  of  it  are  rarely 
seen  in  the  residual  clay. 

The  Pritchett  <mc^.— The  Pritchett  tract  is  in  15  N.,  7  W.^ 
section  36,  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter;  and 
section  35,  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter.  Man- 
ganese ore,  associated  with  red  clay,  has  been  found  on  this  prop^ 
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erty  overlying  bills  of  Izard  limestone.  Frequently  bodies 
of  cbert  form  prominent  knobs  on  the  hills^  and  fragments  of  it 
overlie  the  surface  of  the  ore-bearing  clay  on  the  slopes.  Under- 
oeath  this  loose  material,  at  a  depth  of  from  two  to  ten  feet,  ore 
has  been  found  in  masses  from  one  to  twelve  inches  or  more  in 
<iiaraeter.  It  is  of  the  usual  hard,  black  variety  and  is  generally 
crystalline.  Sometimes  it  occurs  as  a  cement  binding  together 
fragments  of  chert.  Several  small  prospect  pits  which  have  been 
sunk  show  manganese  in  greater  or  less  quantities. 

The  L  N.  Reed  tract. —  Che  I.  N.  Reed  tract  is  in  15  N., 
7  W.,  section  36|  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter, 
and  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  southeast  of  the  Pritchett  tract.  The 
hill  on  which  it  is  situated  is  heavily  capped  with  chert,  but  to 
the  north  it  slopes  ofi  gently  to  a  hollow  that  separates  it  from 
the  last  named  place.  The  ore-bearing  clay  is  exposed  on  this 
slope  and  overlies  the  Izard  limestone.  From  here  the  deposit 
runs  south  under  the  chert  that  caps  the  hill.  The  ore  is  of  a 
massive,  black  variety,  and  is  associated  with  red  and  brown  clay 
and  angular  fragments  of  chert.  Several  openings  have  been 
made,  and  two  hundred  tons  of  ore  are  said  to  have  been  mined. 

Other  localities  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  Polk  Bayou  basin,- 
Deposits  similar  to  those  described  occur  in  several  other  places  in 
15  N.,  7  W.,  section  36,  the  southeast  and  the  southwest  quarters, 
but  very  little  work  has  been  done  on  them.  Going  north  from 
here,  the  manganese  rapidly  becomes  less  plentiful,  until  it  dis- 
appears altogether  in  the  northern  part  of  the  township.  The 
St.  Clair  limestone  does  not  appear  at  all,  and  the  Izard  lime- 
stone and  the  chert  also  become  much  less  marked  features  of 
the  country,  finally  occurring  only  as  scattered  outliers  in  the 
sandstone  region  of  the  upper  Polk  Bayou  basin. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  B  ATE8VILLE  REGION  OF  ARKANSAS— Continued. 

LAPPBBTY  CREEK  BASIN. — General  features. 

The  Lafferty  Creek  basin  comprises  the  drainage  area  of 
the  various  forks  of  Lafferty  Creek.  The  name  is  nsed  here  to 
inclade  the  western  part  of  the  Batesville  manganese  ref2:ion,  as 
distinguished  from  the  eastern  part,  or  the  Polk  Bayou  basin. 

The  main  Lafferty  Creek  is  formed  of  two  forks  known  as 
West  Lafferty  and  East  Lafferty  Creeks.  West  Lafferty  rises 
in  the  southeast  part  of  Izard  county  and  flows  south  ;  East  Laf- 
ferty rises  south  of  Barren  Fork,  in  the  same  county,  and  flows 
southwest.  They  run  together  in  the  northwest  part  of  Inde- 
pendence county,  about  a  mile  above  the  mouth  of  the  main 
tsreek,  and  flow  thence  into  the  White  River  at  a  point  one  mile 
below  the  line  between  Izard  and  Independence  counties.  Three 
miles  above  the  confluence  of  the  two  creeks,  East  Lafferty  re- 
-ceives  the  waters  of  what  is  known  as  Middle  Lafferty  Creek, 
which  rises  about  two  miles  northwest  of  Barren  Fork.  Num- 
-erous  other  tributaries  run  into  each  of  the  forks  of  Laflferty 
Oreek,  and  among  them  are  the  Turner  Creek  and  Blowing 
Clave  Creek  forks  of  East  Lafferty,  and  many  small  branches  of 
West  Lafferty. 

Ascending  Laflferty  Creek  from  its  mouth,  an  almost  exclus- 
ively chert  area  is  passed  through  until  the  confluence  of  the 
€ast  and  west -forks  is  reached.  The  rocks  rise  up  in  steep  and 
x)ften  perpendicular  bluflfs,  sometimes  reaching  over  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  cree^  and  forming  a  rugged  canyon,  swept  period* 
ically  by  the  freshets  common  to  this  stream.  The  region 
represents  the  chert  barrens  that  bound  the   manganese  area  on 
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the  south^  aod  is  the  northwesterly  extension  of  the  same  belt 
already  described  as  crossing  the  lower  part  ot   the   Polk  Bayou 
basin  and  lying  south  of  Prairie  Creek.     From  Lafferty  Creek  it 
passes  northwesterly,  crossing  the  White  River  above  and  below 
the  mouth  of  that  stream  and  bearing  off  into  Stone  county. 

Near  the  confluence  of  East  and  West  Lafferty,  the  St.  Clair 
limestone  rises  from  beneath  the  chert  and  is  exposed  in  high 
ledges  on  both  creeks.  Fragments  of  ore  sometimes  occur  on 
the  hillsides,  but  the  protecting  cap  of  chert  on  the  tops  of  the 
hills  is  thick,  and  the  limestone  has  as  yet  been  almost  entirely 
uninfluenced  by  the  disinte8:rating  action  of  surface  waters, 
so  that  there  are  no  large  accumulations  of  clay  and  ore.  To  the 
north  and  northeast,  however,  the  chert  is  thinner,  more  of  the 
limestone  has  been  decomposed,  and  consequently  there  are  larger 
beds  of  the  ore-bearing  clay.  Farther  up  the  valleys  of  both 
East  and  West  Lafferty,  the  limestone  has  decayed  still  more  and 
the  consequent  accumulations  of  ore-bearing  clay  are  thicker.  The 
chert  also  has  been  affected  and  has  become  thinner,  but  it  pre- 
serves sufficient  thickness  to  protect  the  underlying  clay  deposit 
from  being  washed  away.  Finally,  as  the  head  waters  of  the 
creek  are  approached,  the  St.  Clair  limestone  has  been  entirely 
decomposed,  and  in  its  place  there  are  large  deposits  of  residual 
clay  and  the  associated  manganese  ore.  Here,  however,  another 
factor  enters  into  the  case :  the  ore  occurs  on  isolated  hills  and 
ridges,  and  the  chert  bed  has  become  thin,  being  often  rep- 
resented only  by  loose  fragments  scattered  over  tne  surface 
of  the  red  clay.  This  has  exposed  the  ore  bed  to  the  action  of 
the  weather,  which  has  often  carried  off  a  large  part  of  it.  Hence 
one  o(  the  reasons  why,  in  many  places  where  the  chert  has  been 
removed,  there  is  but  little  ore-bearing  clay,  though  the  under- 
lying limestone  may  have  entirely  decayed,*  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, even  where  no  chert  is  left,  considerable  quantities  of  clay 
have  been  saved  in  the  hollows  of  the  Izard  limestone.  Still 
farther  up  the  basins  of  East  and  West  Lafferty  Creeks  these 
isolated  manganese  areas  grow  fewer  and  fewer,  and   finally  dis- 


^Anither  reason  is  that  in  manj  places  tbeoriginal  limestone  did    not  contain  the   ma- 
terialt  to  form  an  ore-bearing  bed.    See  pages  188-18^. 
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the  soathy  and  is  the  Dorthw«6terly  exteDsion  of  the  same  belt 
already  de^seribed  as  crossiDg  the  lower  part  ot  the  Polk  Bayoa 
basiu  and  lying  south  of  Prairie  Creek.     From  Lifferty  Creek  it 
(lasses  Dorth westerly >  crossiog  the  White  Rtver  above  and  below 
the  mouth  of  that  stream  and  bearing  off  into  Stone  county. 

Near  the  eonfluence  of  Elast  and  West  Lafi^rty,the3t.Ciair 

limestone  rises  from  beneath  the  chert  and  is   exposed  in    high 

ledges  on  both  creeks.     Fragments  of  ore  sometimes  occur  <>• 

the  hillsides^  but  the  protecting  cap  of  chert  on  the  tops  of  the 

hills  is  thicks  and  the  limestone  has  as  yet  been  almost  entireij 

uninfluenced   by   the   disintegrating  action  of   sorfiice   waters^ 

so  that  there  are  no  large  accumulations  of  clay  and  ore.     To  tiie 

m^rth  and  northeast,  however,  the  chert  is  thinner,  more  ot  tke 

limestone  has  been  decomposed,  and  consequently  there  are  larger 

beds  of  the  ore-bearing  clay.     Farther  up  the   valleys  of  bocb 

East  and  West  Laflertv«  the  limestone  has  decaved  still  UMce  aaii 

the  consequent  accumulations  of  ore>bearing  clay  are  thicker.  The 

chert  al^so  has  been  affected  anJ  has  become  thinner,  bat  it  pns-^ 

serves  suflScient  thickness  to  protect  the  undeHviae  cbv  «iep«i8i^ 

frv>m  beio^  washevl  awav.     FinaIIv«  as  the  head  waters  *}(  ttie 

creek  are  apprvxK*hed.  the  St.  Cbir  limestone  has  beea  entLreiy 

devvm posed,  and  in  its  place  there  are  lar^  depoi«its  o(  resiifuul 

clav  and  the  a;?sociated  man^nese  ore.     Here,  however,  anticaer 

&cti.>r  eater>  iato  the  case :  the  ore  occurs  on  Isolate^i  hills  Ami 

rni^esx  aqJ  the  caert  bed    has  beccme  thin,  beiag    o.'tea   rep- 

rvseot^   OQv   by   Ivse    tn^aieaKs    scattered    over   ta«f    -Hirau* 

or  5nn»  rvvi  cijiT.      rti»>  has  expot?eJ  the  ore  bed  to  the  acrloa     ir 

th^  w^a'htfr.  whicii  hj£tatteadrned'.^;f  a  lar^  port  ot*  ic      He!iu« 

oa^  o:  th<?  rvttjoc:>  vruy.  :a  aiaay  pLioes  where  the  obert  aos  :7%*«a 

retxiovvfvt.  tC'^re  i>  but  Itttle  ore-bearia^  day.  thoo^    uhe   juiiifr- 

lyia^  =Titescoa<?  oi^y  hav>*  eatirely  vfecaye^i.^     S>meciiiiesv  ji)<v- 

ewr.  n?vea  wa^re  :io  caerc  i.>  !ert:.  vHr-osiderabie  i^oaaciue*?  jc   :uiy 

h;ivv  beea  siv\;u   ia;   the   h^n^ow^i  ?r  the    liikcd   iimtib^ioae.      >ciil 

birtaer  itp  tae  bii£H.it>  ot  Kt-c  ^aJ  W^^^t  La^rty  Creejts  ::ae!« 

feoIu(ed  maa^iaifse  areas  ^r.^w  r-;wer  a-i«i  £e*er.  and  imiLlv    H>- 
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been  entirely  removed  and  the  St.  Clair  limestone  is  exposed  on 
the  surface,  while  in  other  places,  though  much  shattered  and 
broken,  it  still  retains  a  considerable  thickness.  The  general 
character  of  this  region  is  shown  iuthe  section  in  figure  3,  of  plate 
XI.  The  part  of  the  section  from  Cushman  to  the  Tosh  Hill 
passes  along  the  summits  or  upper  slopes  of  the  hills  immediately 
eouth  of  Blowing  Cave  Creek. 

The  H,  Hightower  tract, — The  H.  Hightower  tract  is  in  14 
N.y  7  W.,  section  18,  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  northwest 
<)uarter,  over  a  mile  south  of  east  from  the  western  slope  of 
the  Tosh  Hill,  and  on  the  summit  of  the  same  chert-covered 
highland  of  which  the  Tosh  Hillformsa  part.  Here  the  chert  has 
been  removed  from  a  small  area  and  the  manganese- bearing 
-clay  has  been  exposed  on  the  surface.  The  ore  is  of  a  soft,  black 
variety  and  is  associated  with  a  red  clay  containing  loose  chert 
fragments  in  its  upper  part.  Numerous  large  masses  of  St.  Clair 
limestone  are  found  in  the  clay,  and,  though  that  rock  is  not  seen 
in  place,  it  doubtless  underlies  the  clay  in  considerable  thickness; 
while  the  ore  deposit  represents  the  residue  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  its  surface.  A  few  small  prospect  pits  have  been  dug 
on  this  tract,  but  the  depth  of  the  deposit  has  not  been  tested. 

The  Meeker  tract. — The  Meeker  tract   is  in  14  N.,   7    W., 
section  8,  the  west  half  of  the  southeast  quarter;  the  east  half  of 
the  southwest  quarter ;  and  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  south- 
west quarter.     It  is  at  the  head  of  the  hollow  in  which  Blowing 
Oave   is  situated,  and    in  places  is  heavily  capped    with   chert, 
while  loose  fragments  of  the  same  rock  cover  the  slopes.  Several 
small  pits  have  been  sunk  through  this  loose  material  at  the  base 
of  the  main   chert  bed,  and  prove  the  presence  of  manganese 
ore.     It  is  associated  with  red  clay  and  lies  in  holes  and  basins 
CD  the  slope  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone.     The  clay   bed,  where 
seeB,  varies  from  three  to  eight  feet  in  depth,  but  it  is  probably 
thicker  in  some  places. 

At  this  locality  the  St.  Clair  limestone  is  in  its  initial  stage 

imposition.     A  larger  part  of  the  bed  still    remains,    and 

^the  deposits  of  ore-bearing  clay  will  probably  be  found 

rhat  scattered;  but  the  surface  of  the  rock  has  already 
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appear  altogether   ia  the  sandy  region  of  southeastern   Izard 
county. 

The  accompanying  plate  XIV.  represents  a  general  view 
looking  westward  over  the  Lafierty  Creek  basin  from  the  sumr 
mit  of  the  high  hill  immediately  north  by  east  from  Cushroan. 
The  view  represents  the  characteristic  topography  of  the  region,. 
and  shows  the  undulating  ridges  and  hills  on  which  the  man- 
ganese deposits  occur.  The  high  area  in  the  extreme  back-^ 
ground  is  comprised  in  the  Boston  Mountains,  to  the  west  of  the 
Lafferty  Creek  basin. 

Figure  3,  of  plate  XF.,  represents  a  profile  section  across  the 
lower  part  of  the  Lafferty  Creek  basin,  extending  from  Cushman 
in  a  westerly  direction  through  the  Tosh  Hill  and  the  George 
Hill  to  Peuter*s  Blufl,  and  across  the  White  River  into  Stone 
county.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  part  of  the  basin,  the  St. 
Clair  limestone  preserves  the  larger  part  of  its  original  thickness, 
and  therefore  the  beds  of  ore- bearing  clay,  which  are  the  results 
of  the  decomposition  of  the  limestone,  are  scattered.  In  some 
places  on  the  divide  between  East  and  West  Lailerty  Creeks, 
however,  a  considerable  amount  of  decay  has  gone  on,  and  the 
broken  chert  covers  the  beds  of  ore-bearing  clay  that  lie  on  the 
partly  decomposed  surface  of  the  limestone.  This  accounts  for 
the  irregular  contact  line  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  and  the  chert,, 
as  shown  in  the  section.  The  chert  once  overlay  the  limestone  in 
a  regularly  stratified  position,  but  the  decay  and  partial  removal 
of  the  latter  rock,  has  undermined  the  chert  and  has  allowed  it 
to  sink  down  and  fill  the  hollows  thus  formed;  hence  the  in- 
equalities now  seen  at  the  contact  of  the  two  formations. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  both  the  St.  Clair  and  Izard 
limestone^,  when  not  decayed,  are  thicker  in  the  western  part  of 
the  section  than  in  the  eastern  part,  and  both  may  be  said  to 
reach  in  Penter's  Bluff  the  maximum  development  that  has  been 
observed  in  the  region.     (See  pages  125  and  172.) 

LAFFERTY  CREEK  BASIN. — Edst  Lafferty  Creek  region. 

The  A.  O.  Pitman  tract, — The  A.  Q.  Pitman  tract  is  in  14 
N.,  8  W.,  section  14,  the  north  half  of  the  northeast  quarter,. 

17  Geological;  Vol.  i.,  1890. 
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just  above  the  oonflueDce  of  East  and  West  Lafferty  Creeks, 
The  St.  Clair  limestoDe  has  suffered  but  little  decomposition  here^ 
and  only  a  few  scattered  areas  of  red  clay  and  manganese  ore 
occur  on  its  decayed  surface.  The  ore  is  often  in  the  form  of 
small,  flat,  black  concretions,  known  as  "button  ore."  No  work 
has  been  done  and  the  ore  is  only  seen  on  the  surface. 

Local  features. — Northeast  of  the  last  tract,  up  the  east  side 
of  East  Lafferty  Creek,  the  St,  Clair  limestone  is  exposed 
almost  continuously  to  the  mouth  of  Blowing  Cave  Creek 
Sometimes  it  is  cut  by  deep  hollows,  that  head  in  the  chert 
arvii  to  the  east  and  empty  their  waters  into  the  main  creek 
below.  The  country  is  heavily  capped  with  chert  and  but  little 
mining  has  been  done.  The  limestone  shows  signs  of  consider- 
able decomposition,  however,  and,  by  intelligent  prospecting 
manganese  might  be  found  in  various  places. 

The  Tosh  Bill.— The  Tosh  Hill  is  in  14  N.,  8  W.,  section 
12.  It  is  near  the  confluence  of  East  Lafferty  and  Blowing 
Cave  Creeks,  and  rises  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  above  those 
streams.  Small  areas  of  manganese-bearing  clay  occur  at  this 
locality,  but  the  St.  Clair  limestone  retains  almost  its  whole 
thickness,  and  cont^equently  the  deposits  are  limited  in  extent. 
On  the  slopes  of  the  hill,  however,  the  rocks  have  undergone 
some  decomposition,  and  several  small  prospect  openings  have 
shown  the  presence  of  ore  under  the  loose  chert  that  covers  the 
hillsides. 

LAFFERTY  CREEK  BASIN. — Blowing  Cave  Creek  region. 

General  features. — Blowing  Cave  Creek  rises  in  Blowing 
Cave,  a  mile  west  of  Cushman,  and  flows  west  into  East  Lafferty 
Creek.  A  little  over  a  mile  from  its  source,  it  receives,  the 
waters  of  Phelps  Spring  Branch,  which  rises  a  mile  northeast 
of  Blowing  Cave.  Both  creeks  head  in  the  limestone  on  the 
slopes  of  the  rugged  chert  region  that  surrounds  Cushman,  while 
below  their  head  waters,  on  the  southern  side  of  their  drainage 
basin,  the  St.  Clair  and  Izard  limestones  are  exposed  in  steep 
bluffs,  underlain  by  the  saccharoidal  sandstone  and  capped  by  a 
variable  amount  of  chert.     In   some  places  the  chert   bed   has 
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been  entirely  reraoved  and  the  St.  Clair  limestone  is  exposed  on 
the  surface,  while  in  other  places,  though  much  shattered  and 
broken,  it  still  retains  a  considerable  thickness.  The  general 
character  of  this  region  is  shown  in  the  section  in  figure  3,  of  plate 
XI.  The  part  of  the  section  from  Cushman  to  the  Tosh  Hill 
passes  along  the  summits  or  upper  slopes  of  the  hills  immediately 
south  of  Blowing  Cave  Creek. 

The  H.  Hightower  trad. — The  H.  Hightower  tract  is  in  14 
K.,  7  W.,  section  18,  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  northwest 
quarter,  over  a  mile  south  of  east  from  the  western  slope  of 
the  Tosh  Hill,  and  on  the  summit  of  the  same  chert-covered 
highland  of  which  the  Tosh  Hillformsa  part.  Here  the  chert  has 
been  removed  from  a  small  area  and  the  manganese-bearing 
clay  has  been  exposed  on  the  surface.  The  ore  is  of  a  soft,  black 
variety  and  is  associated  with  a  red  clay  containing  loose  chert 
fragments  in  its  upper  part.  Numerous  large  masses  of  St.  Clair 
limestone  are  found  in  the  clay,  and,  though  that  rock  is  not  seen 
in  place,  it  doubtless  underlies  the  clay  in  considerable  thickness; 
while  the  ore  deposit  represents  the  residue  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  its  surface.  A  few  small  prospect  pits  have  been  dug 
on  this  tract,  but  the  depth  of  the  deposit  has  not  been  tested. 

The  Meeker  tract — The  Meeker  tract  is  in  14  N.,  7  W., 
section  8,  the  west  half  of  the  southeast  quarter;  the  east  half  of 
the  southwest  quarter  ;  and  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  south- 
west quarter.  It  is  at  the  head  of  the  hollow  in  which  Blowing 
Oave  is  situated,  and  in  places  is  heavily  capped  with  chert, 
while  loose  fragments  of  the  same  rock  cover  the  slopes.  Several 
«mall  pits  have  been  sunk  through  this  loose  material  at  the  base 
of  the  main  chert  bed,  and  prove  the  presence  of  manganese 
ore.  It  is  associated  with  red  clay  and  lies  in  holes  and  basins 
on  the  slope  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone.  The  clay  bed,  where 
seen,  varies  from  three  to  eight  feet  in  depth,  but  it  is  probably 
thicker  in  some  places. 

At  this  locality  the  Si.  Clair  limestone  is  in  its  initial  stage 
of  decomposition.  A  larger  part  of  the  bed  still  remains,  and 
therefore  the  deposits  of  ore-bearing  clay  will  probably  be  found 
to  be  somewhat  scattered;  but  the  surface  of  the  rock  has  already 
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beeD  considerably  affected,  and  the  clay  and  ore  may  be  expected^ 
in  many  places,  to  till  hollows  of  considerable  depth  in  the  rock,. 

LAFFERTY  CREEK  BASIN. —  TSimer  Creek  region. 

QenercU  features. — In  the  Turner  Creek  basin,  which  Iie» 
north  of  the  Blowing  Cave  Creek  drainage,  the  country  has 
undergone  a  great  change:  the  St.  Clair  limestone  no  longer 
exists  in  the  high  ledges  seen  in  the  latter  area,  but  has  been 
mostly  leached  away,  and  large  deposits  of  manganese-bearing 
clay  have  collected  under  a  heavy  capping  of  chert. 

Turner  Creek  rises  in  the  chert-capped  hills  two  miles  north- 
east of  Cushman  and  flows  west  into  Lafferty  Creek.  The  St. 
Clair  limestone  is  occasionally  exposed  in  small  outcrops  near  its 
head  waters,  and  much  larger  bodies  are  doubtless  concealed  under 
the  chert  that  covers  the  tops  and  slopes  of  the  hills ;  but  the  rock 
has  undergone  a  large  amount  of  decay,  and,  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  creek  it  has  been  entirely  decomposed.  The  region  representa 
the  northern  limit,  in  the  East  Lafferty  basin,  of  the  St.  Clair 
limestone,  though  formerly  this  rock  extended  farther  to  the- 
north,  as  is  shown  by  the  presence  in  that  direction  of  the  ore- 
bearing  clay. 

Many  of  the  best  known  properties  in  the  Batesville  mangan- 
ese regioi)  are  situated  in  the  Turner  Creek  drainage.  Among 
them  are  the  Southern  mine,  the  Turner  mine,  the  Wren  mine,, 
the  Lapham  mine,  the  Polk  Southerd  tract,  and  numerous  other 
properties. 

The  Southern  mine;  the  ore  deposit, — The  Southern  mine  is  in 
14  N.,  7  W.,  section  4,  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  southeast 
quarter,  and  belongs  to  the  Keystone  Manganese  and  Iron 
Company.  It  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  north  of  Cushman, 
on  the  summit  of  the  chert-covered  divide  between  the  Polk 
Bayou  and  Lafferty  Creek  basins.  The  property  consists  of  a 
hill  risiuej  over  five  hundred  feet  above  the  White  River  at 
Batesville,  and  comprises  a  part  of  the  northern  limit  of  the 
chert  region,  which,  as  will  be  seen  on  the  map,  extends  contin- 
uously from  two  miles  north  of  Batesville  to  the  head  waters  of 
Turner  Creek.  The  chert  still  exists  to  the  north  of  this  belr,. 
but  it  is  in  isolated  hills  and  ridges. 
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The  Southera  mine  was  first  worked  by  E.  H.  Woodward 
«nd  Company,  between  1881  and  1885,  during  which  time  2,500 
to  3,000  tons  of  ore  are  said  to  have  been  mined.  In  October, 
1885,  the  Keystone  Manganese  and  Iron  Company  began  work 
on  it,  and  from  that  time  until  December  31,  1890,  they  pro- 
duced 14,489  tons  of  ore,  making  a  total  output,  since  the  first 
opening  of  the  mine,  of  from  16,989  to  17,489  tons.  This  pro- 
duction probably  represents  over  half  the  total  output  of  the 
state. 

The  Southern  Hill,  on  which  the  mine  is  situated,  is  capped 
on  its  summit  by  a  bed  of  chert  varying  from  twenty  to  sixty 
feet  in  thickness,  and  below  this  is  the  ore-bearing  clay.  The 
8t.  Clair  limestone,  which  once  occupied  the  position  of  the  clay, 
has  mostly  decayed,  and  is  now  found  in  loose  masses,  known 
as  "gray  rock,"  in  the  clay.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
areas  of  it  still  exist  in  situ  at  the  base  of  the  clay  and 
above  the  Izard  limestone.  The  chert  is  greatly  disturbed 
and  dips  at  various  angles)  from  almost  horizontal  to  almost 
vertical,  and  is  much  faulted,  jointed,  and  shattered  throughout. 
The  loose  fragments  of  it  are  frequently  much  stained  with 
manganese  on  the  outside,  and  numerous  thin,  black,  films 
penetrate  the  cracks  of  the  whole  bed.  The  disturbance  of  the 
ohert  has  not  been  caused  by  an  upheaval,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  but  by  a  directly  opposite  action,  that  is,  by 
the  subsidence  of  the  bed  as  a  result  of  the  decay  and  partial 
removal  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  that  once  underlay  it,  as 
explained  in  chapter  VIII.  The  existence  of  manganese^bearing 
clay  is  directly  dependent  on  this  decay  of  the  St.  Clair  lime- 
stone, and  therefore  the  breaking  up  of  the  chert  bed  is  a  proof 
of  the  presence  of  the  ore  and  clay,  supposing,  of  course,  that 
the  original  rock  contained  the  materials  for  such  a  deposit. 
These  facts  have  been  fully  discussed  in  chapter  VIII.,  and  do 
oot  need  further  mention  here. 

The  ore  found  on  this  property  occurs  in  loose  masses 
varying  greatly  in  «ize,  from  the  small  variety  known  as  "wash 

a 

dirt"   to  large  masses   weighing    several  tons.     It  is  of  a  black 
color,  has  a   bright    lustre  inside,  and  is  generally  of  a  crystal- 
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line  structure.  It  often  contains  transparent,  rhombohedra) 
crystals  of  calcite,  or  encloses  cavities  coated  or  partly  filled  with 
red  or  yellow  clay.  The  cavities  probably  represent  spaces 
formerly  occupied  by  the  calcite,  which  has  since  decomposed 
and  left  the  clay  as  a  residue. 

The  quality  of  the  ore,  as  determined  by  car-load  shipments^ 
varies  within  certain  limits:  the  percentage  of  manganese  rangea 
from  45  per  cent  to  over  66  per  cent;  the  iron  from  1  per  cent  to  H 
per  cent;  the  silica  fr*om  2  per  cent  to  6  per  cent;  the  phosphorus 
from  0.16  per  cent  to  over  0.20  per  cent;  moisture  from  2  per 
cent  to  7  per  cent.  Large  quantities  of  ore  are  at  present 
being  shipped  which  contain  less  than  0.2  per  cent  of  phoiphorus.. 

The  following  analyses  represent  the  composition  of  ore 
from  this  property.  The  first  five  analyses  were  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  Keystone  Manganese  and  Iron  Company  and 
were  accepted  by  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  the  purchasers  of 
the  ore.  The  sixth  analysis  was  made  by  Carnegie  Brothera 
and  Company,  Pennsylvania. 

Analyses  of  manganese  ore  from  the  Southern  mine. 


No. 


Mangan- 
ese. 


Iron. 


Silica. 


Phoopho- 
rus. 


Moisture. 


1 

53.12 

2.30 

2.75 

• 

O.lGo 

2 

51.82 

8.40 

2.50 

0.193 

3 

50.7» 

4.27 

3.52 

0.184 

4 

4t.73 

2.15 

3.10 

0.166 

5 

51.77 

2.38 

3.18 

0.128 

< 

49.60 

3.84 

4.79 

0.184 

4.40 
5.10 
5.40 
7.28 
1.68 
8.88 


Judging  from  the  surface  indications  on  the  RoutherD 
Hill,  it  would  be  expected  that  not  only  ha^l  the  St.  Clair 
limestone  been  largely  decomposed,  but  also  that  a  considerable 
thickness  of  clay  existed  under  the  chert,  an<l  contained  ore  in 
bodies  of  greater  or  less  size.  Such  has  been  proved  to  be  the 
case  by  a  large  number  of  shafts,  varying  in  depth  from  twenty 
to  eighty-five  feet,  which  have  been  sunk  in  different  places  on 
the  hill.     Many  of  the  shafts  have  met  loose  masses  of  St.  Clair 
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limestone  in  the  clay,  and  some  have  stopped  on  large  bodies  of 
the  same  rock.  In  the  latter  case  the  rock  may  either  represent 
loose  masses  or  else  peaks  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  rising  up 
from  an  undecom posed  area  of  that  formation  below;  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  of  the  shafts  have  yet  reached  the  maximum 
depth  of  the  clay,     (Ses  pages  202-203.) 

The  Izard  limestone,  which  belongs  in  a  position  immedi- 
ately below  the  St.  Clair  limestone,  is  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  hill ; 
and  from  measurements  made  it  is  probable  that  in  some  places 
this  rock,  and  in  others  a  remnant  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone,  will 
be  found  to  form  the  floor  on  which  the  clay  lies  at  a  depth  of 
about  a  hundred  feet  from  the  highest  part  of  the  hill.  The  clay 
may  even  be  found  to  run  down  into  holes  and  basins  in  the 
limestone,  and  thus  acquire  a  greater  local  thickness.  The 
chert  comprises  the  upper  twenty  to  over  sixty  feet  of  this 
depth,  leaving  a  probable  thickness  for  the  clay  of  from  twenty  to 
eighty  feet.  The  latter  thickness  is  exceptional,  and  points  to  the 
fact  that  the  St.  Clair  limestone,  from  which  the  ore-bearing  clay 
was  derived,  was  heavily  charged  with  materials  to  form  sucb 
a  deposit. 

The  accompanying  drawing  from  a  photograph  shows 
a  large  open  cut  in  the  western  side  of  the  Southern  Hill. 
The  photograph  was  taken  from  a  hill  to  the  west  of  the  pit 
and  represents  a  view  looking  across  a  ravine.  The  banks 
occupying  the  central  part  of  the  drawing,  where  the  men. 
are  standing,  are  composed  of  the  clay  taken  out  of  the  pit 
in  the  background  and  dumped  on  the  hillside.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  opening,  occupying  the  extreme  background  of 
the  figure,  are  composed  of  chert,  and  show  the  broken 
condition  of  that  formation.  Below  the  chert  is  the 
ore-bearing  clay,  from  which  the  dump  in  the  center  of  thC' 
drawing  was  taken. 

The  clay  that  contains  the  ore  at  the  Southern  mine  is 
a  stift,  red,  brown,  or  almost  black  material,  frequently  con- 
taining many  joints.  The  joints  are  due  to  the  gradual 
sinking  of  the  clay  bed  as  it  was  formed  from  the  limestone, 
and  their  faces  are    deeply  grooved  by  slickensides,  caused 
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by  the  movement  of  one  part  of  the  clay  against  the  other. 
The  npper  part  of  the  clay  contains  fragments  of 
<chert,  and  the  main  chert  bed  itself  often  protrudes  into  it  iu 
angular  *' reefs."  The  clay  bed  is  of  a  bright  red  color  in 
its  npper  part,  but  below,  it  contains  darker  layers  known  as 
^'black  joint."  The  ore,  so  far,  has  been  mined  only  in  the 
tipper  clay,  and,  until  lately,  no  work  had  been  done  in  the 
^'black  joint."  The  color  of  this  dark  bed  is  due  to  mangan- 
ese, and  it  is  not  impossible  that  further  exploration  may  prove 
the  existence  in  it  of  workable  bodies  of  ore.  The  differ* 
ence  in  the  colors  of  the  clay  is  entirely  due  to  the  difference 
in  character  of  the  insoluble  material  in  the  original  limestone; 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  ore  should  not  be  found 
in  the  dark  colored  clay,  though  a  practical  test  will 
be  needed  to  demonstrate  its  presence  or  absence  in  work- 
able quantities. 

The  manganese  occurs  in  the  clay  in  the  form  of  pock- 
ets, varying  greatly  in  the  amount  of  ore  they  contain.  In 
some  places  only  a  few  tons  are  found,  while  from  others 
five  hundred  tons  or  more  have  been  taken.  The  pockets 
usually  He  in  the  clay  almost  immediately  under  the  chert ; 
and  this  fact  would  suggest  that  the  ore  on  this  property 
originally  occurred  near  the  top  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone. 

The  ore  is  often  found,  as  it  is  expressed,  ''bearing  off 
from  the  steeply  dipping  chert."  This  can  be  explained  in  the 
following  manner:  the  base  of  the  chert  penetrates  the 
upper  part  of  the  clay  bed  in  a  very  irregular  manner,  now 
running  down  into  it  for  many  feet,  now  receding,  and  often 
piercing  a  pocket  of  ore.  In  the  process  of  mining  such  a 
pocket,  the  ore  of  course  ends  abruptly  where  the  chert  cuts 
through  it,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  chert  "reef,  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  pocket  may  be  found,  unless  indeed  the 
chert  penetrates  the  clay  at  the  end  of  the  pocket,  leaving  all 
of  the  ore  on  one  side. 

In  sinking  shafts  through  the  chert  on  this  property, 
there  is  frequently  found,  just  before  the  ore-bearing  clay  is 
reached,  a  yellow  or  brown  siliceous    material    of  a  dry. 
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-earthy  appearance  and  from  six  inches  to  three  feet  in 
thickness,  locally  known  as  '^ochre.'^  This  is  considered  a 
good  indication  that  the  ore-bearing  clay  is  near,  for  the 
"^'ochre"  occurs  at  the  base  of  the  chert,  and  clay  containing 
*a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  ore  occars  almost  immediately 
under  the  chert. 

Immediately  below  the  ore  at  the  Southern  mine,  the 
shafts  frequently  come  on  to  a  deposit  of  sand  or  sandy  clay, 
ranging  in  thickness  from  four  to  twenty  feet,  and  averaging 
probably  eight  feet.  These  deposits  are  called  ''sand  bars," 
•and  vary  from  a  loose,  soft  bed  to  a  more  compact  and  mas- 
sive material.  They  probably  represent  the  partly  disinte- 
grated remains  of  one  of  the  sandstone  beds  existing  in  the 
St.  Clair  limestone  before  it  was  decomposed  and  reduced  to 
residual  clay  (see  pages  169  -  170).  It  is  generally  found 
that,  in  sinking  through  the  sandy  stratum,  a  body  of  St. 
'Clair  limestone  is  struck,  and  therefore  the  shafts  usually 
stop  when  the  sandy  deposits  are  met.  Between  the  lime- 
stone and  the  sand,  there  is  very  often  a  layer  of  dark  brown 
•or  black  clay,  of  the  same  character  as  the  "black  joint' 
described  above,  and  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  several 
feet  in  thickness.  It  represents  the  decomposition  product 
of  the  surface  of  the  mass  of  limestone,  and  has  originated 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  rest  of  the  clay  in  .the  ore-bearing 
•deposit. 

The  mode  of  derivation  of  the  ore  deposit  at  the  South- 
ern mine  and  the  dependence  of  the  profitable  development 
of  the  property  on  a  knowledge  of  this  mode  of  derivation, 
are  discussed  in  chapter  VIII.,  pages  199-203.  The  principal 
features  may  be  summarized  here : 

The  ore  once  occurred  in  the  upper  part  of  the  formation 
known  as  the  St.  Clair  limestone  ("gray  rock").  This 
formation  was  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  thickness  and 
was  overlain  by  probably  a  greater  thickness  of  chert.  It 
was  underlain  by  the  bed  of  blue  limestone  (Izard  limestone) 
^hich  is  now  exposed  at  the  base  of  the  hill.  Under  the  de- 
'Composing  action  of  surface  waters  sinking  through  the  bed. 
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the  St.  Clair  limestone  has  suffered  extensive  decompositioD.. 
The  clay  has  come  from  this  decay  of  the  limestone  and 
represents  the  insoluble  parts  of  that  rock.  The  ore  that 
was  originally  in  the  limestone  is  now  imbedded  in  the  clay. 
The  chert  that  overlay  the  original  limestone  decayed  less, 
easily  than  the  latter,  and,  therefore,  a  considerable  part  or 
it  still  remains.  The  chert  has  been  mach  broken  and 
shattered,  however,  because  it  has  been  undermined  and 
gradually  let  down  as  the  underlying  limestone  decayed. 
This  shattering  allowed  the  free  percolation  of  surface  waters^ 
and  consequently  the  more  rapid  decomposition  of  the  lime- 
stone that  remained,  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case;: 
yet  the  chert  covering  has  retained  sufficient  thickness  ta 
efiectually  prevent  the  ore-bearing  clay  from  being  carried 
away  by  surface  erosion.* 

The  Southern  Hill  represents  an  isolated  area  of  almost  com- 
plete decay  of  the  St.  Clairlimestone,  surrounded  by  areas  of  the^ 
same  rock  which  have  undergone  much  less  decay,  and  in  some 
places  preserve  almost  their  full  thickness.  To  the  northeast^ 
east,  and  southeast  of  the  mine,  the  rock  is  exposed  in  several 
places  on  the  divide  between  the  waters  of  the  Polk  Bayou  and 
Lafferty  Creek  basios,  especially  around  the  head  waters  of 
Prairie  Creek.  To  the  southwest  and  west  it  crops  out  in  almost 
itfl  whole  thickness  at,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Phelps  Spring. 

Figure  1,  of  plate  XI,,  is  a  profile  section  from  the  Grubb 
Cut,  immediately  northeast  of  the  Southern  mine  property,  to 
Phelps  Spring,  half  a  mile  north  of  Cushman.  The  section 
runs  from  northeast  to  southwest  and  represents  a  distance  of 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  It  will  be  seen  that  at  Phelps 
Spring  the  St.  Clair  limestone  is  in  almost  its  full  thickness^ 
having  decayed  only  slightly  in  its  upper  part  and  on  the  exposed 
slopes.  Small  deposits  of  ore-bearing  clay  have  collected,  as  a 
result  of  this  initial  decay,  in  hollows  in  the  limestone;  and,  m 
some  places,  the  broken  chert  has  been  letdown  over  the  deposits^ 
while  in  other  placrs,  as  in  the  face  of  the  hill  overlooking  the 


^. 


--Sections  of  shafts  at  the  Sonlhern  mine  are  giveu  in  plate  X.,  chapter  VIII. 
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spring,  the  clay  is  exposed  without  this  protectiDg*cover.  Several 
pits  have  been  sunk  in  the  face  of  the  hill  and  back  on  the  ridgo- 
but  the  deposits  have  been  found  to  be  of  liroite«l  extent;  yet, 
less  than  a  mile  to  the  northeast,  at  the  Southern  mine,  the  lime- 
stone has  undergone  a  great  amount  of  decay,  and  the  resulting 
large  deposits  of  ore-bearing  clay  are  found.  Still  farther  to  the 
northeast,  the  St.  Clair  limestone  again  appears  in  considerable 
thickness,  as  shown  in  the  right-hand  end  of  the  section ;  while 
beyond,  in  the  same  direction,  there  is  an  area  of  complete 
decay,  which  includes  the  region  of  the  Turner  mine,  the  Polk 
Southerd  tract,  and  the  Wren  mine.* 

Between  the  Phelps  Spring  and  the  Southern  mine,  there  is 
an  area  of  hills  heavily  covered  with  chert.  In  some  places  these 
run  out  in  high  ridges,  in  which  the  St.  Clair  limestone  doubtless 
exists  in  considerable  thickness  under  the  chert  covering,  while 
elsewhere  they  sink  to  much  lower  ridges  and  knobs,  such  as  are 
represented  in  the  section.  As  nothing  can  be  seen  but  an 
unbroken  chert  area  in  this  intermediate  distance,  the  interior  of 
the  hills,  where  either  the  remnant  of  the  St,  Clair  limestone  or 
its  residual  clay  should  be,  is  left  vacant  in  the  section.  Judg- 
ing from  the  elevation  of  the  lower  hills,  however,  the  limestone 
must  not  only  have  largely  decayed,  but  the  thickness  of  the 
clay  must  be  less  than  in  the  Southern  Hill,  otherwise  the  chert 
would  not  have  sunk  as  low  as  it  has.  Many  of  the  ravines  in 
this  area  are  doubtless  hollows  of  erosion,  partly  filled  with  loose 
chert  from  the  hilltops. 

The  Southern  mine;  mining  and  preparation  of  the  ore, — 
The  method  of  mining  on  the  Southern  Hill  consists  of  a  series 
of  shafts  with  lateral  drifts  at  desirable  point:^.  No  machinery 
is  used  either  in  sinking  or  tunneling.  Hoisting  is  done  by 
hand  windlasses  or  by  '*  whips"  worked  by  horses.  Blasting  is 
not  always  employed  even  in  the  chert,  as  that  bed  is  so  much 
shattered  that  shafts  can  sometimes  be  sunk  through  it  with 
pick  and  shovel  alone,  but  the  u«e  of  dynamite  is  often  necessary. 


^  The  probable  causeN  of  this  unequal  decay   in   the  limestone  have  already  been  ex- 
plained io  chapter  VIII.,  pages  178-179,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  further  details. 
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TThe  clay  also  can  be  worked  with  pick  and  shovel,  bnt  the  em- 
ploymeDt  of  dynamite  often  hastens  the  work  in  loosening  the 
i>ed  and  the  masses  of  ore.  Timbering  is  generally  necessary,  as 
the  looseness  of  the  chert  bed  and  the  tendency  of  the  clay  to  cave 
in,  render  an  unprotected  shaft  dangerous.  The  shafts  are  small 
and  the  timbering  is  cheaply  done  with  roughly  split  logs. 
Frequently  in  wet  weather  the  shafts  are  flooded  with  surface 
water,  causing  considerable  expense  and  loss  of  time,  but  in  fair 
weather  few  such  difficulties  are  experienced. 

The  principle  of  work  is  to  sink  a  shaft  as  cheaply  as 
possible  until  a  pocket  of  the  ore  is  reached.  Aft«r  passing  to  the 
base  of  the  ore,  drifts  are  run  out  in  various  directions  and  the 
whole  pocket  removed.  If,  in  drifting  and  sinking  still  fiirther, 
no  more  ore  is  found  in  the  clay,  the  shaft  is  abandoned  and  a 
new  one  sunk  elsewhere.  The  distribution  of  the  pockets  of  ore 
is  very  irregular:  sometimes  they  are  separated  laterally  by 
several  hundred  feet  of  barren  clay,  and  at  other  tiroes  they  come 
almost  in  contact  with  each  other*  Experience  is  said  to  show 
that,  as  a  result  of  this  irregularity,  the  small  shaft  system  is  the 
t)heapest,  and  that  it  pays  better  to  sink  a  large  number  of  small 
shafts  than  to  drift  aimlessly  around  underground  in  quest  of  a 
uew  pocket  of  ore.  Many  shafts  have  been  sunk  in  search  of 
such  pockets,  and  a  large  number  of  them  have  been  successful. 

The  method  of  mining  by  a  large  open  cut  has  been  tried  at 
the  Southern  mine,  but  it  proved  a  failure  on  account  of  the 
exj>euse  of  removing  the  heavy  capping  of  chert.  Elsewhere  in 
the  region,  however,  where  the  chert  is  thinner,  the  open  cut 
method  can  be  advantageously  employed,  as  will  be  explained 
in  chapter  XI. 

After  the  ore  has  been  mined,  the  larger  masses  are  sepa- 
rateil  from  the  clay  by  hand  and  shipped  without  further  prepara- 
tion. This  is  known  as  "lump  ore  "  The  smaller  ore  and  its 
associated  elay^  known  as  "wash  dirt",  contain  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  ore.  The  material  is  cirt^d  to  a  large  re<^iving 
bio  and  thence  carried  on  an  incMned  tramway  to  the  washer, 
which  is  of  the  kind  often  used  for  in>n  orvs.  The  manganese 
first  dumped  into  a  long  trough  filled  with  running  water.     A 
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central  shaft,  armed  with  flanges  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a 
broken  helix,  revolves  lengthwise  in  the  trough^  and  gradually 
forces  the  ore  to  the  other  end.  At  the  same  time  the  beating 
and  washing  that  the  ore  receives,  frees  it  from  most  of  the  ad- 
hering clay.  At  the  end  of  the  trough  the  ore  passes  over  a. 
screen,  and  the  larger  pieces  are  taken  up  on  an  apron-belt  and 
carried  to  the  ore  bin.'  A  man  stands  by  the  apron  to  pick  out 
the  masses  of  rock  and  hard  clay  that  are  mixed  with  the  ore*. 
The  ore  that  has  passed  through  the  screen  is  then  sized  by 
other  screens  and  passed  into  jigs,  where  it  is  separated  from  tbe^ 
intermixed  fragments  of  chert  and  from  the  clay  that  still  ad- 
heres to  it. 

The  most  troublesome  question  at  the  Southern  mine  haa 
been  that  of  the  water  supply.  The  elevated  position  of  the 
property  renders  it  necessary  to  get  water  either  by  pumping^ 
from  one  of  the  streams  in  the  lower  country  or  by  boring  a  well. 
A  small  spring  rises  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  but  its  discharge 
is  small.  In  1887  and  1888  a  well*  was  bored  to  a  depth  of 
two  thousand  and  forty  feet;  and,  though  a  large  supply  was  not 
obtained,  the  water  from  it,  with  that  saved  from  the  spring  by 
means  of  a  dam,  is  now  utilized  to  wash  all  the  "ore  dirt''  that 
is  mined.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  be  economical  in  the  use  of 
the  water. 

The  ore  is  hauled  in  wagons  to  Cushman,  and  shipped  thence 
to  its  destination  by  way  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and 
Southern  Railway.  It  is  consumed  principally  by  the  Illinois 
Steel  Company,  of  Chicago. 

Tke  Phelps  tract. — The  Phelps  tract  is  in  14  N.,  7  W.,  sec- 
tion 4,  the  southwest  quarter.  It  belongs  to  the  Keystone  Man- 
ganese and  Iron  Company  and  is  less  than  a  mile  southwest  of 
the  Southern  Hill.  It  lies  immediately  north  and  east  of  Phelps 
Spring,  and  the  character  of  the  property,  as  well  as  its  relntion 
to  the  Southern  Hill,  is  shown  in  the  section  in  figure  1,  plate  XI^ 
At  the  latter  place  the  amount  of  decomposition  that  has  gone 
on  in  the  St.  Clair  limestone  is  large,  and  therefore  the  quantity 
of  ore-bearing  clay  is  large;  but  this  decay  is  very  irregular  in  its 

*  A  8«ction  of  the  rocka  passed  throaRh  la  this  welUboriog  is  given  on  page  118. 
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ezteDt,  aud  the  Soothera  Hill  is  simply  a  local  developtnent  of  it* 
It  will' be  seen  by  the  section  that  in  the  hill  immediately  north- 
east of  Phelps  Spring,  which  is  comprised  in  the  Phelps  tract, 
Ike  St.  Clair  limestone  exists  in  almost  its  original  thickness,  so 
that  no  Itege  deposits  of  ore-bearing  clay  are  to  be  expected. 

On  the  sides  ol  the  ravines  and  hollows,  local  deposits  of 
limited  extent  have  doubtlaaa  been  formed,  and  from  these  var- 
iable quantities  of  ore  might  be  talMi^  but  no  such  bed  as  that  at 
the  Southern  Hill  will  be  found.  Several  small  pits  have  been 
eunk,  in  some  of  which  ore  has   been  discovered* 

The  Matt.  Martin  tract. — This  part  of  the  Martin  property  is 
in  14  N.,  7  W.,  section  8,  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  norilieast 
quarter,  and  adjoins  the  Phelps  tract  on  the  southwest.  It  is 
heavily  capped  with  chert,  and  loose  fragments  of  that  rock  cover 
the  slopes.  No  mining  has  been  done  on  the  property,  but  oc- 
casionally large  masses  of  ore  are  mixed  with  the  loose  chert  on 
the  hillsides.  These  ore  masses  are  generally  flat,  as  would  be 
expected  from  their  mode  of  derivation  from  lenticular  layers  in 
the  St.  Clair  limestone.  The  hill  on  which  the  property  is  sit- 
uated is  much  lower  than  the  Phelps  tract,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  limestone  beneath  the  chert  has  undergone  a  large  amount  of 
decomposition. 

The  presence  of  fragments  of  ore  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill 
proves  that  the  original  limestone  contained  manganese;  the 
nature  of  the  hill  leads  to  the  belief  that  a  large  part  of  the  lime- 
stone lias  decayed;  hence,  as  the  presence  of  the  manganese  de- 
pends on  these  two  conditions,  there  is  a  possibility  of  their  be- 
ing considerable  quantities  of  ore  on  this  tract.* 

The  Grubb  O^^— The  Grubb  Cut  is  in  14  N.,  7  W,,  section 
4,  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter.  It  adjoins  the 
Southern  mine  and  is  the  property  of  the  St.  Louis  Manganese 
Company.     The  accompanying  figuref   shows  a  section  across 


*The  other  manganese-bear! og  tracts  belonging  to  OoIoD el  Matt.  Martin,   the  owner  of 
this  property,  are  described  fn  the  order  of  their  occurrence  in  the  different  localities. 

t  This  figure  has  already  been  giren  and  described  in  chapter  VIII.,  page  195,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subsidence  of  the  chert  as  a  result  of  the  decay  of  the  underlying  St.  Clair  lime- 
stone. It  is  giren  here  again  to  facilitate  the  description  of  the  property.  A  drawing  of  the 
opening  at  the  Grubb  Cut  is  also  giren  in  chapter  VIII. 
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the  maiD  pit.    At  tbe  base  of  the  pit  are  two  masses  of  St.  Clair 
limestone  of  a  graj  color,  which   lie  horizoDtallr  and  reprewnt 


Elgurall.  StcUoit  IhraunlHht  Onitb  da,  tne  nOe  north  qf  Ciuhman,  ilkoaing  the  Jecay 
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parts  of  the  formatioD  that  have  survived  decomposition.  Sur- 
ToandiDg  and  overlaying  them  is  tbe  manganese -bearing  clay, 
overlain  in  turn  by  from  one  to  twenty  feet  of  chert. 

Captain  Ed.  Wilburn,  Superint«ndent  of  the  St.  Louis 
Hanganese  Company's  miuea,  states  that  two  shafts,  now  mostly 
filled  up,  were  sunk  here.  Cue  was  thirty  feet  deep  and  was 
in  the  clay  bed  all  the  way;  the  other  was  forty  feet  deep  and  was 
sunk  in  the  bottom  of  a  tunnel  which  was  itself  forty-five  feet 
t>elow  the  surface. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  figure,  both  the  clay  bed  and  the 
«hert  dip  away  from  the  underlying  bodies  of  limestone,  cover- 
ing them  in  the  form  of  a  rough  cone  and  pitchiug  off  from  them 
in  all  directions.  The  position  of  the  chert  and  clay  \a  the  nat- 
ural resnltof  their  sinking  over  the  uueveuly  decomposed  surface 
of  the  limestone,  as  explained  in  chapter  VIII.  Tbe  chert  is 
much  shattered  and  broken,  and  near  the  clay  bed  it  is  deeply 
ataiued  with  manganese.  The  clay  contains  manganese  in  both 
la^e  masses  ("lump  ore")  and  small  masses  ("wash  dirt"). 

The  Tamer  mine.— The  Turner  mine  is  in  14  N.,  7  W., 
section  3,  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  uortbwest  quarter, 
«nd  is  situated  at  the  bead  waters  of  Turner  Creek,  half  a 
mile  DOrtheast  of  the  Southern  mine.     Something  over  4,000 
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tons  of  ore  are  said  to  have  been  takea  from  the  property^ 
of  which  quantity  from  500  to  1,000  tons  were  mined  by  E. 
H.  Woodward  and  Company,  and  the  rest  by  the  Keystone 
Manganese  and  Iron  Company  at  different  times  between 
1886  and  1890. 

The  ore  is  associated  with  red  clay  and  directly  overlies 
the  decomposed  surface  of  the  Izard  limestone.  It  is  capped 
by  the  broken  and  disturbed  remains  of  the  chert  bed,  which 
varies  from  only  a  few  scattered  fragments  to  twenty  feet  in 
thickness.  The  St.  Clair  limestone  has  entirely  decayed, 
and  the  clay  and  ore  remain  as  the  residual  product.  Even 
the  Izard  limestone,  which  once  formed  the  base  on  which 
the  St.  Clair  limestone  rested,  has  been  attacked  by  the 
surface  waters,  and  deep  hollows,  separated  by  protruding 
knobs,  have  been  formed  in  its  surface.  The  ore-bearing 
clay  has  collected  in  these  hollows  and  also  covers  the  pro- 
truding knobs.  A  large  part  of  the  northern  end  of  the  hill 
has  been  excavated,  and  the  rugged  floor  of  Izard  limestone 
has  been  exposed. 

The  accompanying  drawing,  plate  XVL,  represents  a 
view  in  one  of  the  openings  on  this  property.  The  masses  of 
rock  in  the  center  and  on  the  extreme  left-hand  side  are 
partly  disintegrated  bodies  of  Izard  limestone,  protruding  in 
the  form  of  irregular  knobs  from  the  main  mass  of  that 
formation  below.  They  are  surrounded  and  covered  by  the 
manganese-bearing  clay,  which  forms  the  rest  of  the  hill 
represented  in  the  drawing.  Numerous  fragments  of  chert, 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  clay  bed,  have  rolled  down  and 
are  mixed  with  loose  pieces  of  limestone  and  masses  of 
manganese  ore  on  the  slopes  of  the  excavation. 

The  drawing  illustrates  a  typical  case  of  the  conditions 
which  exist  in  places  where  the  St,  Clair  limestone,  when 
highly  charged  with  materials  to  form  deposits  of  ore- 
bearing  clay,  has  completely  decayed ;  and  where  the  under- 
lying Izard  limestone  has  partly  decayed,  and  holds  the 
residual  products  of  the  overlying  formation  in  the  hollows 
on  its  surface.     Practically    the  whole   of  the  ore-bearing 
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clay  represoDtdd  is  the  drawing  has  come  from  the  St.  Clair 
limestone,  eiace  the  Izard  limestone  coataine  no  manganese 
ore  and  only  very  little  insolnble  material  to  form  a  clay 
bod  when  decomposed.  Occasioaally  the  chert  has  partly 
disintegrated  into  a  fine  powder,  which  may  increase  the  bulk 
of  the  clay  to  a  limited  extent;  bnt  the  addition  is  very 
small. 


It  Ihe  Tvmr  wttnt  ihtving  Ihi 

in  tht  dtcnmfotti  tarfatt  nf  iKn  Jtari  Umnbme. 

A.  Boaoe  cbert. 

B.  Jurd  Umeatonfl- 

0.    MangantM-burlDf  eUj. 

BorUonUI  and  Tarllcal  toll :    1  Inch— 33  f«t. 

The  accompanying  figure  22  is  a  section  near  the  view 
represented  iu  the  last  drawing.  It  illustrates  the  same 
subject,  except  that  here  the  chert  bed  is  shown  above  the 
ore-bearing  clay.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  clay  overlies 
the  irregularly  decomposed  Izard  limestone;  that  the  cbert 
has  been  let  down  on  the  clay  in  a  broken  mass  of  varying 
thickness;  and  that  the  contour  of  the  surface  of  the  hill  is 
largely  influenced  by  the  position  of  the  protruding  knobs  of 
limestone  below. 

As  would  be  expected  in  a  deposit  such  as  the  one  at 
the  Turner  mine,  the  thickness  of  the  clay  is  very  changeable, 
varying  from  four  to  forty  feet  or  more.  The  bed  is  not  so 
thick  as  in  places  like  the  Southern  mine  where  even  less 
decay  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  has  gone  on.  In  the  parts  of 
the  Turner  property  where  the  chert  has  been  almost  entirely 
removed,  this  difference  in  the  thickness  of  the  clay  may  be 
due  to  erosion  by  sarface  waters,  but  it  is  probably  due  mostly  ■ 

!»1.  Vol.  i.,  ISM. 
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to  the  fact  that  the  original  limestone  did  not  contain. the 
material  to  form  a  thicker  bed.  The  valae  of  a  dep  osit, 
however,  does  not  depend  alone  upon  the  thickness  of  the 
ore-bearing  clay,  but  on  the  percentage  of  the  ore  in  that 
clay;  and  it  often  happens  that  a  clay  of  great  thickness  does 
not  contain  a  paying  quantity  of  ore,  while  a  much  thinner 
bed  may  pay  well.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  a 
special  study  of  each  locality  in  order  to  determine  its  value. 
The  Turner  mine  is  a  case  where  a  comparatively  thin  bed  of 
clay  contains  large  quantities  of  ore. 

The  Polk  Southerd  trad. — The  Polk  Southerd  tract  is  in  14 
N,,  7  W.,  section  3,  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  northwest 
quarter,  and  is  the  property  of  Col,  Matt«  Martin,  of  Batesville. 
No  extensive  work  has  been  done  on  it,  although  a  few  small  open- 
ings have  been  made,  from  which  114  tons  of  ore  are  said  to  have 
been  taken. 

The  property  adjoins  the  Turner  mine  on  the  west  and 
forms  a  part  of  the  same  hill.  What  has  been  said  of  the  occur* 
reuce  of  the  ore  at  that  mine  applies  equally  to  this  tract.  The 
chert  is  thin  and  often  occurs  only  as  loose  fragments.  In  the 
latter  case  it  is  deeply  stained  with  manganese  and  mixed  with 
masses  of  ore.  There  are  probably  considerable  quantities  of  ore 
on  this  property. 

The  Wren  mine. — The  Wren  mine  is  in  14  N.,  7  W.,  sec- 
tion 4,  and  comprises  a  portion  of  the  northeast  quarter. 
It  is  the  property  of  the  St.  Louis  Manganese  Company. 
A  number  of  pits  show  the  presence  of  manganese  ore  in 
varying  quantities,  associated  with  red  clay  and  overlain  by  from 
two  to  eight  feet  or  more  of  loose  chert.  The  St.  Clair  limestone 
is  not  seen  in  place,  but  fragments  of  it  are  occasionally  found 
in  the  clay,  proving  its  former  existence  in  this  locality.  The 
ore-bearing  clay  overlies  the  uneven  surface  of  the  Izard  lime- 
stone, filling  holes  and  basins,  and  covering  knobs  of  that  rock. 
Some  of  the  cavities  doubtless  extend  to  considerable  depths  and 
contain  a  variable  amount  of  ore.  Here,  as  at  the  Polk  South- 
erd tract  and    the  Turner  mine,  the   ore-bearing  clay  represents 
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the  residue  from  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  St.  Clair 
limestone. 

The  LaphamAaine. — TheLapham  mine  is  in  16  N.,  7  W.,the 
«outh  half  of  section  33.  It  is  the  property  of  the  St.  Loais 
Manganese  Company,  and  considerable  mining  has  been  done  on 
it.  It  is  mostly  covered  with  chert,  but  the  red  "ore  dirt''  has 
been  found  under  this  at  a  depth  of  -from  six  to  twenty  feet: 
A  shaft  has  been  sunk  into  the  ^^ore  dirt''  fpr  thirty-nine  feet 
without  reaching  the  underlying  rock.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
«haft  a  drift  was  run  out  to  the  northwest  slope  of  the  hill,  a  dis- 
tance of  a  hundred  and  eighteen  'feet.  The  clay  bed  is  continu- 
ous for  the  whole  of  this  distance,  and  in  many  places  contains 
manganese  ore.  Numerous  masses  of  St.  Clair  and  Izard  lime- 
stone, varying  from  one  to  ten  feet  in  diameter,  as  well  as  the 
usual  amount  of  chert  fragments  occur  in  the  clay.  As  a  result 
of  the  considerable  amount  of  decay  which  has  taken  place  on 
this  property,  and  also  of  the, fact  that  the  ore  deposit  has  been 
protected  by  the  chert  covering,  an  extensive  deposit  of  clay 
with  pockets  of  ore  of  dififerent  sizes  may  be  expected. 

The  Thomas  Cecil  tract. — The  Thomas  Cecil  tract  is  in  14  N"., 
7  W.,  section  5,  the  west  half  of  the  northwest  quarter.  It  is  three 
miles  northwest  of  Cushman,  on  the  hills  lying  east  of  East 
Lafferty  Creek  and  south  of  Turner  Creek,  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  prospect  openings,  no  work  has  been  done  on  it. 
The  hill  on  which  the  property  is  situated  is  capped  by  about 
thirty  feet  of  chert,  loose  fragments  of  which,  associated  with 
occasional  fragments  of  St.  Clair  limestone  and  small  masses  of 
manganese  ore,  cover  the  slopes.  A  large  part  of  the  St.  Clair 
limestone  doubtless  remains  in  the  interior  of  the  hill,  and  conse- 
quently the  deposit  of  ore-bearing  clay,  which  is  derived  directly 
from  the  decomposition  of  this  rock,  is  not  so  thick  as  if  more 
of  it  had  decayed.  Pockets  of  clay,  however,  containing  more 
or  less  ore,  will  doubtless  be  found  at  various  places  on  the 
slopes. 

The  W.  H.  Cole  tract.— T\xe^  W.  H.  Cole  tract  is  in  14  N., 
7  W.,  section  6,  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter; 
and  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter.     It   lies   on 
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the  south  side  of  Turner  Creek,  two  and  a  half  miles  northwest  o  ^ 
Cushman.    Several   small  pits  which   have  been  dug   show   the 
presence  of  manganese  ore  in  a  red  clay.     The  deposit  is  said  to 
have  been  sunk  into  for   twenty-five  feet  without  reaching  the 
bottom  of  the  clay.     The  ore  is  of  a   hard,  dark  iron-gray  vari- 
ety and  often  contains  numerous  cavities  filled   with   earthy^ 
'matter. 

Fragments  of  St.  Clair  limestone,  of  a  chocolate-browa 
color,  are  frequently  found  in  the  clay,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
main  body  of  that  rock  still  underlies  the  deposit,  which  is  not  so- 
thick  as  it  would  have  been  had  more  of  the  limestone  decayed. 
The  clay  bed,  however,  probably  has  a  considerable  lateral  ex* 
tent. 

Similar  ore  under  similar  conditions  occurs  on  the   lands  of 
John  Cole  and  of  Jake  Cole,  adjoining  this  property. 

The  following  tracts  in  this  neighborhood  are  also  owned 
and  held  as  ore-bearing  lands  by  members  of  the  Cole  family: 

14  N.,  7  W.,  section  6,  the  southwest  quarter;  and  the  east 
half  of  the  southeast  quarter;  section  7,  the  northwest  quarter  of 
the  northwest  quarter;  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  northeast 
quarter;  and  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter. 
These  properties  have  not  been  examined  by  the  Survey,  Sev- 
eral other  similar  tracts  are  also  owned  by  the  Cole  family. 

LAFFERTY  CREEK  BASIN. —  Upper  part  ofthe  East  Lafferty  Creek 

region. 

General  features, — North  of  the  Turner  Creek  basin,  up 
the  valley  of  East  Lafferty  and  the  east  side  of  Middle  Lafferty 
Creeks,   in    15   N.,   7   W.,   the    St,   Clair    limestone    entirely 
disappears,  with  the  exception  of  a   few  small  outcrops  in  the 
southeast  part  of  the  township.     The  ore-bearing  clay,  resulting 
from  the  decomposition  of  this  rock,  occupies  the  upper  parts  of 
isolated  hills  of  Izard  limestone,  and  is   sometimes  capped  by 
rugged  knobs  of  chert,  at  other  times  by   only  a  few   scattered 
fragments  of  that  material.     The   lower   country  is   composed 
partly  of  the  sandstone  that  underlies  the  Izard    limestone,    and 
the  area  covered  by  it  becomes  more  and  more  extensive,-  until 
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Barren  Fork  is  reached,  where  the  sandstone  almost  entirely  re- 
places the  other  rocks. 

The  manganese-bearing  clay,  in  many  places  where  the 
chert  capping  has  been  removed,  has  suffered  considerably  from 
the  action  of  weathering  and  has  often  become  thin;  but,  in 
some  places,  it  still  preserves  a  considerable  thickness  and  fills 
<leep  holes  in  the  Izard  limestone. 

Manganese  under  these  conditions  of  occurrence  is  found  in 
many  places  between  Turner  Creek  and  Barren  Fork,  among 
others  in  15  N.,  7  W.,  sections  20,  21,  28,  and  29,  on  the  land 
of  Messrs.  Williamson,  Luster,  Dr.  Dobson,  and  others.  Little 
or  no  mining  has  been  done  in  this  region,  however,  and  but  few 
practical  tests  of  the  deposits  have  been  made.  On  the  land  of 
Mr«  B.  P.  Williamson,  in  16  N.,  7  W.,  section  21,  the  northeast 
quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter,  manganese  ore  is  found  over- 
lying the  Izard  limestone,  and  associated  with  red  clay  and  loose 
fragments  of  chert. 

Manganese  occurs  in  small  quantities  in  the  neighborhood  of, 
and  north  of  Barren  Fork,  on  the  lands  of  Messrs.  Budolph,  Al- 
bright, Holland,  and  others.  At  Barren  Fork,  however,  the  ore- 
bearing  deposit,  if  it  ever  existed  in  any  considerable  thickness, 
has  been  almost  entirely  removed,  and  the  ore  occurs  only  in  small 
isolated  patches  of  red  clay,  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  Izard 
limestone  or  the  underlying  sandstone. 

The  Peter  Reeves  tract. — The  Peter  Beeves  tract  is  in  15  N.,  7 
W.,  section  8,  the  south  half  of  the  southwest  quarter,  and  is  a  mil^ 
northwest  of  Barren  Fork,  near  the  head  waters  of  Middle  Laf- 
ferty  Creek.  A  crystalline,  black  ore,  associated  with  the  usual 
red  clay,  covers  the  top  of  a  limestone  hill  on  this  property, 
and  the  only  remains  of  a  chert  bed  are  a  few  scattered  frag- 
ments on  the  surface.  The  hill  is  cultivated  and  numerous 
masses  of  ore  have  been  plowed  up. 

The  ore-beariog  clay,  being  un])rotected  by  a  .covering  of 
chert,  has  been  exposed  to  erosion,  and  a  portion  of  it  has  been 
carried  away,  but  it  is  probable  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  it 
still  remains  in  the  hollows  in  the  Izard  limestone. 

This  property  may  be  considered  as  the  extreme  northern 
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limit  of  the  manganese  in  the  valleys  of  East  and  Middle* 
Lafferty  Creeks.  Ore  has  been  found  in  small  quantities  in  associ- 
ation with  red  clay  elsewhere  to  the  north,  but  it  occurs  only  as 
occasional^  small,  scattered  masses  of  no  commercial  importance*. 
Mr.  Beeves  also  owns  16  N.,  7  W., section  17,  the  northwest 
quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter. 

LAFFERTY  CREEK  RABIN. — The  divide  between    West    Lafferty' 
and  the  waters  of  Middle  and  Ea^t  Lafferty  Creeks, 

General  features. — The  divide  between  the  waters  of  West 
Lafferty  Creek  and  those  of  Middle  and  East  Lafferty  is  a  well 
known  topographic  division  of  the  manganese  region,  and  for 
this  reason,  as  well  as  for  convenience  in  description,  it  i» 
treated  separately.  It  begins  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  main 
forks  of  Lafferty  Creek,  a  mile  above  the  White  River,  and 
extends  north  to  the  head  waters  of  Middle  Lafferty,  two  milea 
northwest  of  Barren  Fork.  It  is  over  eight  miles  in  length  and 
from  one  to  three  miles  in  width,  the  broadest  part  being  near  its 
northern  extremity.  The  general  features  of  the  divide  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  country  just  described,  aud  change  in  the 
same  way  going  north. 

The  southern  part  of  this  area  is  a  high  region  heavily 
covered  with  chert,  and  represents  one  of  the  most  rugged 
parts  of  the  Lafferty  Creek  basin.  The  St.  Clair  limestone  has 
only  partially  decayed,  and  the  deposits  of  residual  clay  which 
have  resulted  from  this  decay,  though  they  sometimes  contain 
ore,  are  not  so  deep  as  if  more  of  the  limestone  had  been  decom- 
posed. To  the  north,  the  decomposition  of  the  limestone  becomes 
more  and  more  marked,  until  all  that  remains  are  the  deposits  of 
residual  ore  and  clay.  The  chert,  in  this  direction,  has  also  suf- 
fered from  erosion,  and  in  many  places  has  been  almost  entirely 
removed.  Consequently  the  ore-bearing  clay  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  weather,  and,  still  further  north,  it  becomes  thin 
and  finally  disappears  altogether. 

The  George  tract. — The  George  tract  is  in  14  N.,  8  W.,  sec- 
tion 11,  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter;  the  west 
half  of  the  southeast  quarter;  and  the  northeast  quarter  of  the 
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southeast  quart^^r.  It  belongs  to  the  Keystone  Manganese  and 
Iron  Company,  and  is  situated  less  than  a  mile  above  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  two  main  branches  of  Lafferty  Creek.  A  few  small 
pits  have  been  sunk  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  show  the  presence  of 
manganese  ore  associated  with  red  clay.  A  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  tons  of  ore  are  said  to  have  been  taken  from  this  prop- 
erty. 

The  clay  deposit  is  covered  by  from  ten  to  forty  feet  or 
even  more  of  chert.  Numerous  masses  of  St.  Clair  limestone 
are  associated  with  the  ore,  and  the  main  body  of  the  limestone 
is  exposed  on  the  hillsides  in  the  vicinity.  The  amount  of  decompo- 
sition of  that  bed  is  thus  shown  to  have  been  comparatively  small; 
and  the  deposits  of  ore-bearing  clay,  at  least  in  the  part  of  the 
property  where  work  has  been  done,  will  generally  be  found  to 
be  limited  in  depth  as  well  as  in  lateral  extent. 

The  Crosby  tract. — The  Crosby  tract  is  in  14  N.,  8 
"W.j  section  2,  the  north  half  of  the  southeast  quarter.  It  is  less 
than  a  mile  north  of  the  George  property,  and  manganese  is  found 
on  it  under  nearly  the  same  conditions  as  at  that  place.  The  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  is  capped  by  about  thirty  feet  of  chert.  The  St. 
Glair  limestone  is  exposed  in  ledges  at  various,  places  on  the 
slopes  and  in  small  pits  on  the  summit.  It  is  of  a  dark  chocolate 
color  and  frequently  contains  manganese  ore  in  nodules  or  small 
seams.  It  has  been  partly  decomposed,  and,  as  a  result,  pockets  of 
clay  and  ore  have  formed.  Several  small  pits  which  have  been  sunk 
in  these  beds  show  them  to  be  somewhat  limited  in  extents 
but  often  rich  in  manganese.  The  clay  is  of  the  same  dark 
brown  color  as  that  of  the  limestone  from  which  it  was  derived*. 

The  Crosby  property  illustrates  the  partial  decom* 
position  of  a  bed  of  St.  Clair  limestone  highly  charged  with  man- 
ganese and  argillaceous  matter;  and,  in  spite  of  the  limited  de- 
cay, there  was  sufficient  of  these  materials  in  the  bed  in  this 
locality  to  form  the  present  deposits  of  ore. 

The  Gregory  tract. — The  Gregory  tract  is  in  14  N.,  8  W.^ 
section  2,  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter;  and  the 
southeast  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter.  It  belongs  to  the 
Keystone  Manganese  and  Iron  Company  and  adjoins  the  Crosby 
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property.  It  is  a  part  of  tke  same  range  of  hills  as  the 
latter  place^  and  what  has  been  said  of  that  applies  equally  well 
to  this.  Several  small  pits  which  have  been  sunk  show  the  pres- 
-ence  of  manganese  ore^  associated  with  red  and  brown  clay, 
overlying  the  decayed  surface  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone.  Twenty- 
five  tons  of  ore  are  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  property. 

The  thickness  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  on  this  tract  is  about 
fifty  feet.  Its  thickness  in  the  surrounding  region^  where  it 
is  unaffected  by  leaching,  is  over  a  hundred  feet.  Therefore  at 
least  half  of  it  has  probably  decayed^  and  the  ore  and  clay,  lying 
in  the  hollows,  have  been  derived  by  this  decomposition.  The 
rock  varies  from  pink  to  a  dark  brown  color  and  often  contains 
nodulefl  and  thin  seams  of  ore. 

The  William  Martin  tract. — The  William  Martin  tract  is  in 
14  N.,  8  W.,  section  2,  the  east  half  of  the  southwest  quarter 
of  the  southwest  quarter.  It  belongs  to  the  Missouri  Furnace 
Company,  and  several  large  openings  have  been  made  on 
different  parts  of  the  property.  The  hill  on  which  it  is  sit- 
uated is  capped  with  about  forty  feet  of  chert,  beneath 
which  the  St.  Clair  limestone  is  deeply  scored  with  holes  and 
basins  carrying  the  ore-bearing  clay.  These  hollows  are 
eeen  on  the  slopes  and  probably  extend  back  into  the  hill 
under  the  chert.  The  clay  is  of  a  red  or  dark  chocolate- 
brown  color  and  contains  masses  of  ore,  of  a  hard,  steel-gray, 
crystalline  variety,  varying  in  size  from  small  particles  to 
lumps  weighing  a  hundred  pounds  or  more.  Frequently  loose 
masses  of  St.  Clair  limestone,  from  one  to  twenty  feet  in 
diameter,  are  found  in  the  clay,  and  represent  parts  of  the 
bed  that  have  not  yet  been  decomposed.  These  vary  from 
gray  to  dark  brown  in  color,  and  contain  seams  and  masses 
of  ore  of  the  same  kind  as  that  found  in  the  clay,  and  from 
half  an  inch  to  six  inches  in  thickness.  The  seams  are  len- 
ticular and  very  irregular.  They  protrude  from  the  weathered 
surface  of  the  limestone,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  miners, 
they  are  said  to  be  **welded  on  to  the  rock'';  whereas,  it  is 
just  the  opposite  action  that  has  gone  on  :  the  limestone  that 
encloses  the  ore  is  being  gradually  dissolved,  and  the  harder 
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masses  of  ore^  resisting  the  dissolving  action  more  saccess- 
fally  than  the  limestone,  remain,  and  are  being  slowly  set 
free  from  the  rock.  A  drawing  of  one  of  these  limestone 
masses  is  given  in  chapter  VIII.,  and  described  on  page  168. 
This  property  furnishes  an  excellent  example  of  the 
ilerivation  of  manganese  deposits  in  this  region.  The  ore 
-and  clay  once  formed  a  part  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone;  the 
^lay  was  scattered  through  the  rock  and  the  darker  varieties 
of  it  have  given  the  limestone  its  dark  color;  the  ore  occurred 
in  masses  and  seams  in  the  original  rock,  in  the  same  way 
that  it  is  now  seen  in  the  loose  masses  of  limestone  in  the 

■ 

clay.  Surface  waters  attacked  the  bed,  dissolved  the  carbon- 
-ate  of  lima,  and  left  the  clay  and  ore  as  they  are  now  found. 
The  ore-bearing  part  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  was  both 
-overlain  and  underlain  by  pa*rts  of  the  same  formation 
without  ore. 

To  the  north  of  this  region,  the  St.  Clair  limestone 
becomes  thinner  and  finally  disappears,  the  only  remains  of 
it  being  the  deposits  of  ore-bearing  clay.  These  are  exposed 
on  isolated  hills  and  ridges  composed  largely  of  Izard  lime- 
stone, and  underlain  by  the  saccharoidal  sandstone.  Some- 
times a  part  of  the  ore-bearing  clay  is  capped  by  a  small 
knob  of  chert,  but  this  rock  has  also  become  thin  and  is  often 
represented  by  only  a  few  scattered  fragments  on  the  surface 
of  the  clay. 

The  Reuben  Rogers  tract. — Mr.  Rogers  owns  several  tracts 
of  land  in  15  N.,  8  W.  One  of  them  visited  by  the  Survey,  is 
situated  on  a  hill  rising  about  a  hundred  feet  above  the  sur- 
rounding drainage.  The  summit  of  the  hill  is  capped  by 
about  twenty  feet  of  chert,  and  the  red  ore-bearing  clay  is 
exposed  on  the  slopes  of  the  Izard  limestone  below.  No 
mining  has  been  done,  but  the  ore  is  seen  in  loose  masses  on 
the  hillsides,  and  has  frequently  collected  in  the  gullies  that 
have  cut  their  way  into  the  clay. 

The  Thomas  Nail  tract. — The  Thomas  Nail  tract  is  in  15 
N.,  8  W.,  section  36,  the  west  half  of  the  northwest  quarter 
-of  the  northwest  quarter.     Manganese  is  found  here  under 
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the  same  conditions  as  at  the  last  mentioned  places.  A  few^ 
loose  fragments  of  ore  are  on  the  surface^  bnt  no  mining  haa 
been  done. 

Mr.  Nail  also  holds  as  ore  land  15  N.,  8  W.,  section  36^ 
the  northeast  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter,  but  this 
place  has  not  been  examined  by  the  Survey. 

Manganese  ore,  under  conditions  similar  to  those  exist* 
ing  on  the  Nail  tract,  occurs  on  the  land  of  John  Rogers  in 
15  N.,  8  W.,  section  34,  the  north  half  of  the  northeast 
quarter;  on  the  land  of  Ephraim  Sipes  in  15  N.,  8  W., 
section  25,  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter ;: 
on  the  land  of  James  Blue  in  15  N.,  8  W.,  section  13;  and 
at  other  places  in  the  neighborhood.  Little  or  no  mining  has 
been  done  on  these  properties,  and  a  few  small  prospecting 
pits  are  all  that  exist  to  show  the  nature  of  the  deposits. 

The  William  S.  Nail  tract. — The  William  8.  Nail  tract  is  in 
15  N.,  8  W.,  section  25,  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  north* 
west  quarter.  It  differs  from  other  places  described  in  the 
vicinity  in  that  a  part  of  the  original  St.  Clair  limestone  is 
still  preserved.  The  chert  bed  has  been  almost  entirely 
removed,  the  only  remains  of  it  being  a  few  scattered  frag- 
ments on  the  top  and  slopes  of  the  hill.  The  St.  Clair  lime- 
stone varies  from  five  to  twenty -five  feet  in  thickness,  and 
caps  the  top  of  a  narrow  ridge.  It  contains  interbedded 
strata  of  a  fine  grained  sandstone  sometimes  carrying  small,, 
flat,  concretions  of  ore.  The  Izard  limestone  crops  out  below 
the  St.  Clair  limestone  with  a  thickness  of  about  a  hundred 
and  forty  feet,  and  is  underlain  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  by  the 
saccharoidal  sandstone.  The  small  exposure  of  St.  Clair 
limestone  seen  here  represents  the  remains  of  a  bed  once, 
probably,  a  hundred  feet  or  more  in  thickness. 

The  ridge  slopes  off  almost  perpendicularly  on  the 
northeast  side  and  the  rocks  are  exposed  in  bare  ledges ; 
but  on  the  southwest,  the  slope  is  much  more  gradual,  and 
here  the  ore-bearing  clay  has  collected.  In  some  places  it 
overlies  the  St.  Clair  limestone  in  small  hollows,  but  most  of 
it  has  been  washed  down  the  slopes  of  the  hill  and  overliea 
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the  Izard    limestODe.     No  mining  has  been   done   on   the- 
property. 

Other  localities  on  the  divide  between  West  Lafferty  and  the- 
waters  of  Middle  and  East  Lafferty  Creeks. — For  a  distance  of 
two  miles  north  of  the  William  8.  Nail  tracts  manganese  i» 
found  at  various  places.     On  the  land  of  Mr.  McSpadden,  15- 
N.,  8  W.,  section  13^  the  east  half  of  the  southwest   quar- 
ter^ the  red  clay  with  manganese  ore  and  fragments  of  chert ^ 
occurs  on  the  top  and  slopes  of  a  hill.    Similar  deposits  are 
seen  on  the  lands  of  Mr.  Tingle  and  others  between  here  and 
Barren   Fork,  as  well  as  on  the  property  of  Peter  Keeves^ 
already  described,  though  little  or  no  mining  has  been  done 
in  this  neighborhood.     Fragments  of  ore  also  occur  on  the- 
land  of  Nick  Moser,   15   N.^  8  W.^  section  11,  the  northeast 
quarter,  but  this  locality  is  at  the  northern  limit  of  the  man- 
ganese region,  and  the  ore  has  already  become  much  scat- 
tered.   Beyond,  it  entirely  disappears,  with  the  exception  of 
small  pieces  occasionally  found  on  isolated  outliers  of  Izard 
limestone. 

LAFFERTY  CREEK  BASIN. — The  west  side  of  West  Laferty  Creek.. 

General  features. — Manganese  ore  has  been  found  in- 
several  places,  on  the  waters  draining  into  the  Lafferty  Creek 
basin  from  the  west  and  northwest,  especially  in  the  region  north- 
east of  Penter^s  Bluff.  The  general  features  of  the  country  are 
the  same  as  those  already  described  in  the  part  of  the  Lafferty 
Creek  basin  to  the  east,  and  do  not  require  further  mention.. 
Very  little  mining  has  been  done^  and  a  few  small  pits  represent 
the  whole  of  the  work  in  this  area. 

PenUr's  fi/u/f.*— Peuter's  Bluff  is  in  14  N.,  8  W.,  section  9. 
It  is  an   almost    vertical  cliff,  skirting  the  northeast  side  of  the 
White  River   for   a   mile,  and  commencing,  at  its  lower  end^ 
about  a    mile  above  the  mouth  of  Lafferty   Creek.     It  reaches 
a  maximum  height  of  four  hundred  and   eighty-five   feet  (baro- 

*=*  The  name  Penter's  Bluff  is  variously  mlsipelloi.     Among  the  most  commou    con  up- 
lions  are  ••Painter's,"  "Pinter's,"  "Pander's,"  "PendarV  Bluflf.    Tlie  blufl  is  said  to  hav  e- 
received  its  name  from  a  family  of  early  settlers  named  Penter,  and    therefore   the  spelling 
Penter's  Bluff  is  the  only  proper  one. 
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metric  measurement)  and  is  one  of  the  best  known  landmarks  on 
the  river^  rising  up  in  bold  contrast  with  the  more  gently  sloping 
hills  in  the  background.  At  its  upper  and  lower  ends,  it  slopes 
off  rapidly  to  the  level  of  the  river.  The  bluff  is  on  the  outward 
side  of  the  bend  of  the  river  where  the  latter  turns  from  an 
-easterly  to  a  southerly  course.  A  profile  view  of  Penter's 
Bluff,  where  it  abuts  on  the  White  River^  is  given  in  the  front- 
ispiece of  this  volume. 

Penter'd  Blqff  is  the  property  of  Colonel  Matt.  Martiui  of 
Batesville^  and  adjacent  to  it  is  a  steamboat  landing  from  which 
the  first  shipments  of  manganese  from  this  region^  about  forty 
years  ago  (1850-1852),  were  made.  (See  page  104.)  The  White 
River  can  usually  be  navigated  up  as  far  as  renter's  Bluff  by 
good  sized  steamers  for  eight  months  out  of  the  year,  and  small 
"Steamers  can  reach  the  bluff  at  almost  all  times  of  the  year. 

In  the  face  of  the  bluff  are  seen  good  exposures  of  the  St. 
Olair  and  Izard  limestones,  capped   by  the  Boone  chert.     The 
t)hert  bed  has  been  eroded  to  a  considerable  extent  and  is  only 
about  fifty   feet  in  thickness.     This  erosion,  however,  is  local, 
and  to  the  northwest  the  bed  regains  most  of  its  original  thick-^ 
ness.     On  the  top  of  the  bluff  it  is  interstratified  with  seams  of 
<5ry8taIIine  limestone.     The  St.  Clair   limestone   or  murble*  is 
exposed  immediately  below  the  chert  in  the  more   than  average 
thickness  of  a  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet,  and,  except  superficially, 
has  not  suffered  from  the  decomposing  influences  that  have  acted 
on  it  to  the  north.     Consequently    no   collections  of  manganese- 
bearing  clay   have  been  found  immediately  on  the  bluff,  but  oc- 
casionally a  few  fragments  of  ore  have  been  weathered  out  of  the 
rock,  and  are  seen  in  association  with  the  loose   masses  of  chert 
that  cover  the  slopes  at  the  north  and   south  ends  of  the    bluff. 
In  one  place,  a  mass  of  ore  six  inches  thick,  one   foot  wide,  and 
t)ne  foot  long,  was  seen  attached  to  a  loose  block  of  St.  Clair  lime- 
stone.    A  short   distance  back  of  the   bluff,  however,  the   lime- 
stone has  been  partly  decomposed  and  more  ore  has  been  found 

^  Penter's  Bluff  ii  well  adapted  as  a  point  for  quarrying  and  shipping  this  marble.    See 
•report  of  T.  C.  Hopkins  on  Marble  and  Other  Limestones,  ainual  report  of  the  Geological 
Surrey,  1890. 
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The  underlying  Izard  limestone  has  a  greater  thickness  at 
Penter^s  Bluff  than  at  any  other  place  observed  in  the  mangan- 
ese region.  It  forms  the  lower  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  of 
the  blufi^  and  as  it  is  still  seen  at  the  base  of  the  bluff,  it  ia 
probably  thicker.  The  greatest  thickness  observed  elsewhere 
is  at  Lee's  Mountain  and  the  Southern  mine^  at  both  of  which, 
places  it  is  two  hundred  and  forty  feet.  The  face  of  the  limestone 
in  the  bluff  shows  an  undulating  dip  of  3^  to  6^  to  the  east  and 
southeast^  and  often  contains  hollows  and  caves.  The  upper  part 
of  the  bed  shows  the  smooth^  even-grained  limestone  with  a 
conchoidal  fracture  that  has  been  mined  elsewhere  for  litho<« 
graphic  stone,  (See  page  122.) 

The  Anderson  Mill  tract. — The  Anderson  Mill  tract  is  in 
15  N.^  8  W.,  section  34,  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southeast 
quarter,  and  on  the  west  side  of  West  Liafferty  Creek,  about  two 
miles  northeast  of  Penter's  Bluff.  The  property  forms  a  bluff 
immediately  west  of  West  Lafferty  Creek,  and  is  heavily  capped 
with  chert,  below  which  the  underlying  beds  are  successively  ex<^ 
posed  on  the  hillsides.  Manganese  in  association  with  the 
usual  red  and  brown  clay,  overlies  the  decayed  surface  of  the- 
St.  Clair  limestone,  and  has  often  been  washed  down  over  the 
Izard  limestone  slopes  below,  Mr.  C.  F.  Drake  is  said  to  have 
mined  several  car-loads  of  ore  on  this  property  in  1896. 

The  Buminer  tract, — The  Ru miner  tract  is  in  15  N,,  8  W.^ 
section  34,  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter,  and 
adjoins  the  last  property  on  the  north,  forming  part  of  the  same 
range  of  hills.  No  mining  has  been  done,  but  scattered  frag 
meuts  of  manganese  ore  are  found  on  the  surface.  The  chert 
has  been  almost  entirely  removed,  and  the  top  of  the  hill  is 
covered  by  a  remnant  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone,  fifty  feet  in  thick- 
ness. Below  this  are  successively  exposed  the  Izard  limestone 
and  its  underlying  sandstone. 

The  hill  rises  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  a  small 
creek  at  its  base  and  the  St.  Clair  limestone  can  be  traced 
along  it  for  a  mile.  It  is  of  a  gray  or  pink  color,  granular 
on  the  surface,  and  much  disintegrated.  The  manganese 
ore  and  its  associated  clay,  which  have  resulted  from   the 
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xiecompositioQ  of  this  rock,  occur  ia  small  basins  on  its  sur- 
face, and  where  those  materialB  have  been  washed  from 
above,  they  are  found  on  the  slopes  of  the  underlying  Izard 
limestone. 

The  Ruminer  property  also  includes  15  N.,  8  W.,  sec- 
tion 34,  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter ;  and 
the  southeast  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter, 

THE  WILSON   HILLS. 

General  features. — The  area  north  of  the  White  River 
and  immediately  west  of  the  waters  of  the  Lafferty  Creek 
basin  is  known  as  the  Wilson  Hills.  It  is  a  high^  rugged 
regiop,  rising  four  to  five  hundred  feet  above  the  White 
River,  and  extending  east  and  west  around  the  head  waters 
of  Wilson  Creek.  The  higher  elevations  are  heavily  covered 
with  chert,  through  which  deep  ravines,  exposing  the  under- 
lying St.  Clair  and  Izard  limestones,  have  been  cut  by 
numerous  creeks  running  south  into  the  White  River, 
Large  springs  are  a  marked  feature  of  such  ravines,  and 
frequently  the  rushing  of  underground  waters  can  be  heard 
at  their  mouths. 

This  chert-covered  region  extends  from  the  White  River 
northward  for  six  miles,  and  finally  ends  abruptly  in  Lee's 
Mountain.  Beyond  this,  the  country  is  underlain  almost 
entirely  by  the  sandstones  and  limestones  that  bound  the 
manganese  region  on  the  north. 

Absence  of  manganese  in  the  Wilson  Hills. — Very  little 
manganese  has  been  found  in  the  Wilson  Hills.  Occasion- 
ally small  pieces  occur,  but  even  these  are  rare  and,  so  far 
as  is  yet  known,  no  deposit  of  commercial  value  has  been 
•discovered.  The  St.  Clair  limestone  is  exposed  on  many  of 
the  creeks  running  south  into  the  White  River,  and  occasion- 
ally on  the  northern  slopes  of  some  of  the  hills.  It  has  had 
abundant  opportunity  for  decay,  and  often  it  has  been 
■decomposed  to  a  considerable  extent.  Consequently,  if  the  bed 
had  contained  the  materials  necessary  to  form  deposits  of  ore- 
bearing  clay,  as  has  been  explained  in  chapter  VIII.,  the  lat- 
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Xev  would  be  seen  in  some  places  at  least.  Thus,  on  Lee's 
Mountain^  in  15  N.,  8  W.^ection  7,  there  remains  a  thickness 
of  only  forty-five  feet  of  the  original  limestone  which,  where 
it  occurs  in  its  full  thickness  in  the  neighborhood,  varies 
from  a  hundred  to  considerably  over  a  hundred  feet;  yet  no 
trace  of  either  residual  clay  or  manganese  ore  is  seen.  In 
many  places  the  absence  of  these  materials  might  be  due  to 
the  removal  by  erosion  of  both  the  ore  and  the  clay,  but  in 
others,  the  conditions  are  just  as  favorable  for  their  preser- 
vation as  in  the  manganese  region  to  the  east.  The  same 
tlecomposition  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  is  seen  in  places  on 
Wilson  Creek,  and  yet  the  only  traces  of  ore  are  a  few 
scattered  fragments. 

Consequently  it  is  evident  that  the  absence  of  mangan- 
-ese  ore  and  its  associated  red  clay  in  the  country  west  of  the 
manganese  region,  is  due  to  the  absence  from  the  St.  Clair 
limestone  in  that  area  of  the  materials  necessary  to  form 
such  deposits.  This  supposition  is  still  further  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  in  that  region,  manganese  is  not  seen  in 
place  in  the  original  limestone  as  it  often  is  to  the  east. 
The  rock  is  generally  of  a  light  gray  color  and,  though 
a  chemical  test  of  it  often  shows  a  trace  of  manganese,  this 
material  does  not  occur  in  visible  quantities,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  in  the  Lafterty  Creek  and  Polk  Bayou  basins. 
In  the  latter  places,  as  already  described,  the  limestone  not 
only  often  contains  manganese  in  layers  and  masses,  but  is 
sometimes  impregnated  with  it  throughout,  in  the  form  of 
fine  clay,  which  gives  the  rock  a  dark  chocolate-brown  color. 

The  purity  of  the  limestone  in  the  Wilson  Hills  region 
not  only  accounts  for  the  absence  of  the  ore,  but  also  for 
the  absence  of  the  red  or  brown  clay  such  as  occurs  elsewhere 
with  the  ore;  since  the  purer  the  limestone  the  less  the  amount 
of  insoluble  residue  (clay)  that  will  be  left  when  the  rock 
decays.     (See  pages  188-189.) 

STONE   COUNTY. 

General  features. — The  White  River,  in  the  region  both 
above  and   below    Penter^s   Bluff,   marks   the    boundary   line 
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between  Stone  county  on  the  sontb  and  west,  and  Indepeadence 
and  Izard  ooaoties  on  the  north  and  test.  Id  this  part  of  Stone 
couoty  the  same  rocks  are  seen  as  those  already  desoribed  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  though  they  do  not  ooonr  in  each 
steep  oliEb  as  at  Penter's  Bluff.*  The  hills  are  heavily  capped 
with  chert,  and  ou  their  elopes  the  St.  Clair  and  Izard  limestones 
are  successively  exposed.  Manganese  has  been  found  in  Bmall 
quantities  in  aeveral  places  in  this  region,  but  only  a  little  pros- 
pecting has  been  done  and  no  ore  has  been  shipped.  The  ore 
occurs  in  association  with  red  clay,  and  lies  in  the  hollows  on  the 
slopes  of  the  St.  Clair  lioiestone;  but  this  rock  has  been 
only  locally  decomposed,  often  retaining  its  whole  thickness, 
and  therefore  the  deposits  of  ore-bearing  clay  are  small. 
Outside  of  the  part  of  Stone  county  marked  on  the  map 
as  being  in  the  manganese  region,  small  quantities  of  ore  have 
been  found  in  isolated  localities.  Among  these  is  the  Foster 
tract. 

The  A.  T.  Foster  irao(.— The  A.  T.  Foster  tract  is  in  16  N., 
9  W.,  the  north  part  of  section  34.  It  is  two  and  a  half  miles 
west  of  the  western  limit  of  the  region  represented  in  the  map 
accompanying  this  volume,  and  on  Dry  Creek,  a  tributary  run- 
ning north  from  the  Boston  Monntains  into  the  White  River. 
Fragments  of  a  bard,  massive,  black  manganese  ore  have  been 
found  in  association  with  a  red  clay,  lying  in  cavities  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  St.  Clair  limestone,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
figure.   Two  small  pits  have  been  dug,  but  no  ore  has  been  shipped. 


Figure  n.    SetHm  on  tht  A.  T.  Fbiltr  tract,  ihoieing  I\<  /ormelion  tf  manf<inae-litfi»l 
elay  by  Iht  ieeot  iif  Ike  St.  Clair  Umalmt. 


'Ste  piDflls  TCctlop,  Sgure  S,  ol  pltte  XI. 
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The  figure  illustrates  the  dissolving  action  of  surface  waters 
on  the  limestone.  They  have  gradually  removed  the  carbonate 
of  lime  in  the  limestone^  while  the  clay  and  ore^  which  were  once 
distributed  through  that  rock^  have  collected  in  the  hollows  thus 
formed.  Fragments  of  ore  are  also  seen  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill 
in  several  other  places. 

IAmit8  of  the  manganese  region  on  the  west — West  of  the 
last  mentioned  locality,  the  St.  Clair  limestone  and  the  associated 
chert  and  Izard  limestone  are  exposed  in  an  almost  continuous 
series  of  outcrops.  These  extend  from  the  region  shown  in  the 
map  accompanying  this  volume,  in  a  westerly  direction  to  the 
western  part  of  Searcy  county,  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles  from 
the  West  Lafferty  Creek  basin^  where  the  St.  Clair  limestone 
thins  out.  ( See  pages  125  and  172.)  Manganese  has  been  re- 
ported in  several  places  in  this  area,  among  others  near  Sylamore, 
in  Stone  county.  Such  localities^  however,  are  isolated  areas^ 
and,  as  a  rule,  manganese  does  not  characterize  the  region  as  it 
does  the  Lafferty  Creek  and  Polk  Bayou  basins.  The  reason 
for  this  is  doubtless  the  same  as  that  explained  in  the  case 
of  the  Wilson  Hills. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  ore*bearing  part  of  the 
limestone  ends  on  the  east,  in  the  region  of  Hickory  Valley,  in 
the  same  way  that  it  does  to  the  west  of  the  Lafferty  Creek  basin. 
The  Batesville  region,  therefore,  represents  an  isolated  accu- 
mulation in  the  St.  Clair  limestone  of  materials  suited  for  the 
formation  of  ore-bearing  clay.  It  is  cut  off  on  the  east  and  west 
by  a  limestone,  which  is  of  the  same  general  character,  occupies 
the  same  geologic  position,  and  represents  the  lateral  extension' 
of  the  ore-bearing  limestone,  but  yet  is  destitute  of  the  materials 
necessary  to  form  ore-bearing  deposits.  To  the  north  of  the 
Batesville  region,  the  St.  Clair  limestone  disappears  in  the  area 
of  underlying  Silurian  limestones  and  sandstones;  to  the  south, 
it  dips  under  the  Lower  Carboniferous  Boone  chert. 


19  Geological;  Vol.  i.,  1890. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
THE  BATESVILLE  REGIOJf  OF  AREAS  AS— Omc/tidcd. 

IfETHODS   OF  MINING  IN  THE  BATESVILLE    BEGION. 

Nature  of  the  deposit  to  he  mined. — The  question  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  Batesville  region  is  that  of  mining  an  ore  irregularly 
distributed,  in  nodules  or  pockets,  through  all  parts  of  a  clay  bed 
from  20  to  over  100  feet  in  thickness.  The  clay  deposit  is  some- 
times capped  by  from  5  to  60  feet  of  broken  chert^  and  at  other 
times  it  is  exposed  on  the  surface  with  only  a  few  scattered  chert 
fragments  in  its  upper  part.  The  deposit  generally  occupies  the 
summits  or  higher  slopes  of  abrupt  hills,  and  overlies  an  uneven 
floor  of  limestone,  oflen  running  down  into  it  in  deep  holes. 
The  manner  of  distribution  of  the  manganese  in  the  clay  varies 
greatly:  it  is  either  in  nodules  scattered  throughout  the  bed,  or 
in  irregular  pockets  of  nodules  separated  by  uncertain  distances 
of  barren  clay,  or  in  solid  bodies  thinning  out  on  all  sides  and 
appearing  again  in  a  similar  position  at  a  greater  or  less  distance. 

It  is  characteristic  of  manganese  deposits,  not  only  in  Ar- 
kansas but  elsewhere,  that  hardly  any  two  localities  possess  the 
isame  features,  and  this  peculiarity  has  given  them  a  reputation 
for  uncertainty  and  irregularity.  With  an  intelligent  preliminary 
investigation,  however,  by  boring  or  by  sinking  prospect  shafts, 
it  is  perfectly  possible  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  property 
can  be  worked  at  a  profit. 

In.  order  to  mine  profitably  in  the  region  in  question,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  thorougjh  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
deposit  in  each  special  locality.  The  character  of  the  ore  and 
its  enclosing  material,  its  mode  of  distribution  in  this  matrix, 
the  depth  of  the  ore-bearing  deposit,  the  surface  character  of  the 
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property,  the  water  supply,  the  facilities  for  transportatioQ|  and^ 
in  fact^  every  feature  of  the  subject  that  will  in  any  way  have  a 
bearing  on  the  mining  and  shipping  of  the  ore^  should  be  care- 
fully studied  before  any  operations  are  started  ;  and  no  machin- 
ery or  other  expensive  equipment  should  he  brought  on  to  the 
property^  until  all  the  local  peculiarities  of  the  deposit  to  be 
worked  are  known. 

Methods  of  operating  that  can  be  applied  in  one  locality 
•cannot  always  be  applied  in  another^  and  a  lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  this  fact  has  undoubtedly  been  the  cause  of 
failure  in  many  cases.  In  places  where  the  capping  of  chert  is 
heavy,  underground  work  is  often  necessary,  but  where  the  chert 
is  thin,  or  only  in  scattered  masses,  operations  can  be  more 
cheaply  carried  on  in  open  cuts.  In  places  where  there  is  a  large 
quantity  of  small  ore  ("wash  dirt"),  a  washer  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  where  most  of  the  ore  occurs  in  larger  masses,  this  expense 
•can  be  avoided.  There  is  always  some  "wash  dirt"  with  almost 
all  the  ore  in  the  Batesville  region,  but  in  many  places  it  is  not 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  erecting  and 
running  a  washer;  while  in  other  places,  the  success  or  failure  of 
a  property  depends  on  having  this  means  of  cleansing  the  large 
quantities  of  small  ore  that  occur. 

It  only  too  often  happens  that,  in  the  first  enthusiasm  aroused 
on  the  opening  of  a  new  mine,  an  unwarranted  amount  of  extrava- 
gance is  practiced,  and  most  of  the  working  capital  is  expended 
in  erecting  fine  buildings,  purchasing  unnecessary  machinery,  and 
in  other  surface  equipment,  totally  regardless  of  the  fact  that  a 
large  part  of  that  capital  will  be  needed  in  the  actual  mining  of 
the  ore.  Many  companies,  therefore,  in  possession  of  valuable 
mining  properties,  are  often  crippled  at  the  very  outset  by  hav- 
ing the  part  of  their  capital  which  should  be  devoted  to  actual 
mining,  tied  up  in  unnecessary  surface  expenditures.  The 
average  market  value  of  any  one  of  the  base  metals  is  generally 
but  little  above  the  cost  of  mining  and  transportation.  Compe- 
tition has  entered  into  the  art  of  supplying  the  world  with  met- 
als as  well  as  into  every  other  industry,  and  many  mines,  giving 
jarge  returns  under  skillful  management,  work  on  a  very  small 
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margin  of  profit.  The  success  or  failure  of  a  property,  therefore^ 
depends  largely  on  the  management^  and  on  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  equipment  that  is  necessary  for  the  proper  working 
of  a  mine^  and  the  equipment  that  is  superfluous. 

Present  methods  of  mining. — The  only  systematic  minings 
that  has  been  done  in  the  Batesville  region  is  on  the  properties 
of  the  Keystone  Manganese  and  Iron  Company,  of  the  St.  Loui& 
Manganese  Company,  and  of  John  B.  Skinner  and  Company,, 
besides  that  formerly  done  by  E.  H.  Woodward  and  Company* 
With  the  exception  of  these  workings,  all  the  rest  of  the  mining 
consists  of  small  pits  and  prospect  holes. 

The  method  of  mining  on  the  Keystone  Company's  property,, 
as  described  on  pages  267-269,  consists  of  a  number  of  small 
shafts,  with  short  drifts  at  suitable  points.  Vertical  shafts  are 
sunk  until  a  pocket  of  ore  is  found,  and  then  drifts  from  6  to  10 
feet  in  length  are  run  to  allow  the  removal  of  the  whole  body  of 
ore.  When  a  pocket  has  been  exhausted,  and  small  extensions 
of  the  shaft  and  drifts  do  not  reveal  the  presence  of  more  ore, 
the  place  is  deserted  and  a  shaft  sunk  elsewhere. 

On  the  properties  of  the  St.  Louis  Manganese  Company, 
the  system  of  shafts  and  drifts  has  also  been  employed,  but  drift- 
ing and  tunneling  have  been  carried  out  on  a  more  extensive* 
scale.  At  the  Brooks  mine  a  tunnel  150  feet  long  has  been  run 
into  the  red  clay,  and  at  the  Lapham  property  a  similar  tunnel 
118  feet  long  has  been  made. 

Ope7i  pits. — An  open  pit  has  been  tried  at  the  Southern  mine 
but  without  success.  The  reason  given  for  its  failure  is  that  the 
expense  of  moving  the  heavy  covering  of  from  30  to  60  feet  of  chert,, 
which  overlies  the  ore-bearing  clay,  consumed  all  the  profits  from 
the  ore  mined.  This  is  a  strong  argument  and  doubtless  holds 
good  on  this  property,  but  in  places  where  the  superficial  cover- 
ing of  chert  is  thin,  or  where,  as  is  often  the  case,  especially  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  manganese  region,  the  chert  is  repre- 
sented only  by  loose  fragments  scattered  over  the  surface,  mining 
in  large  open  pits  will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  the  cheapest 
method. 

In  deposits  of  the  kind  in  question,  where  the  ore  is  irreg- 
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xilarly  scattered  tbrongh  the  clay^  there  is  much  risk  of  the 
bodies  of  ore  being  missed  by  a  system  of  shafts  and  drifts^  while 
a  large  open  pit^  which  removes  the  whole  bed^  is  sure  to  reveal 
everything  in  it.  An  argument  against  the  open  pit  practice 
has  been  that  it  requires  the  removal  of  a  much  greater  number 
of  cubic  yards  of  waste  material  per  ton  of  ore^  than  the  shaft  and 
tunnel  method.  This  is  undoubtedly  true^  but  the  greater  cheap- 
ness with  which  the  clay  can  be  handled  in  open  cuts,  much  more 
than  counterbalances  the  cost  of  moving  the  additional  material. 

In  shafting  and  tunneling^  it  is  generally  necessary  to  tim- 
ber;  as  the  clay  is  apt  to  cave  in.  It  is  also  necessary^  if 
•extensive  work  is  done^  to  have  underground  tramways^  lights, 
and  all  the  other  expensive  requirements  of  underground  mining. 
In  large  open  pits  none  of  these  things  are  necessary. 

In  the  small  shafts  and  tunnels  such  as  are  often  made, 
the  miners  are  necessarily  cramped  and  do  not  accomplish 
'Such  effective  work  as  if  they  had  plenty  of  room.  The 
usual  method  of  hoisting  from  a  shaft  by  a  hand  windlass 
18  also  much  more  expensive  than  hoisting  with  a  derrick 
from  an  open  pit;  since,  in  the  latter  case,  work  in  the  pit 
-can  be  so  arranged  as  to  keep  the  derrick  going  all  the  time, 
thereby  greatly  reducing  the  expense  of  hoisting;  while  in 
the  case  of  a  small,  cramped  shaft,  only  a  limited  number  of 
•men  can  work,  the  bucket  moves  up  only  at  long  intervals, 
^nd  the  two  men  at  the  windlass  are  idle  a  large  part  of  the 
time,  thereby  adding  greatly  to  the  expense  per  cubic  yard 
•of  material  hoisted.  It  might  be  said  that  steam  hoists 
or  derricks  could  be  used  in  the  shafts,  but  the  temporary 
character  of  the  latter  would  not  admit  of  steam  hoists, 
4tnd  the  slow  rate  at  which  the  ground  is  moved  in  the 
^mall  shafts  would  not  pay  for  the  expense  of  derricks. 
An  argument  frequently  brought  against  the  use  of  large 
•open  pits  is  that  it  injures  the  property  for  underground 
work,  if  that  method  of  mining  should  prove  desirable  later 
on.  This  is  true  only  in  regions  where  work  is  being  carried 
on  in  a  deposit  extending  to  a  great  depth;  but  in  the  Bates- 
ville  region,  the  largest  dimensions  of  the  ore-bearing  clay 
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are  lateral  and  not  vertical,  and  therefore  this  incoDvenieQcev 
if  it  should  ever  arise,  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

An  open  pit  in  clay  would  be  dangerous  and.  expensive- 
to  manage^  if  it  was  sunk  to  a  great  depth,  but  in  the  Bates- 
ville  region,  a  pit  could  not  go  to  great  depths,  for  the  ore- 
bearing  clay  is  limited  in  thickness.  The  thickest  deposits 
are  probably  not  much  over  a  hundred  feet,  though  they 
may  sometimes  extend  to  greater  depths  in  holes  in  the 
underlying  Izard  limestone;  but  most  pits,  especially  where- 
the  ore  bed  has  no  thick  chert  covering,  would  reach  bed 
rock  at  from  thirty  to  eighty  feet.  Most  of  the  manganese 
ore  occurs  in  a  bed  of  clay  situated  on  or  near  the  summits 
of  limestone  hills,  the  slopes  of  which  are  often  very  steep. 
In  such  a  position,  a  large  open  pit  in  the  clay  could  be  more- 
easily  drained  than  a  series  of  small  shafts,  and  abundant 
dumping  facilities  could  readily  be  obtained. 

From  the  above  considerations,  it  seems  desirable  ta 
conduct  mining  operations  in  this  region,  in  places  where 
the  chert  is  ^hin  or  only  in  loose  fragments,  by  means  of 
large  open  pits  or  cuts,  and  in  this  way  eventually  to  move 
the  whole  of  the  ore-bearing  clay  bed  from  the  summit  of 
the  hill.  Two  methods  might  be  employed  to  do  this:  (I) 
An  open  cut  might  be  started  into  the  hill,  on  its  slope  at  the 
base  of  the  clay  and  above  the  underlying  limestone.  The 
ore  and  the  clay  could  be  carried  out  in  carts  or  on  a  tramway 
and  dumped  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  In  this  way  the  whole 
hill  could  be  stripped  of  its  ore-bearing  deposit,  and  all  the 
ore  that  is  there  could  be  obtained.  (2)  Large  pits  could 
be  sunk  on  the  clay  bed,  and  hoisting  could  be  done  with 
a  derrick.  The  derrick  should  have  a  long  boom  so  as  ta 
reach  over  as  large  an  area  as  possible,  and  could  be  best 
worked  with  a  portable  engine.  When  all  the  ore-bearing 
clay  within  reach  of  the  boom  had  been  removed  down  to 
the  limestone  floor,  the  derrick  and  boiler  could  be  taken  ta 
another  position,  and  this  process  continued  until  the  whole 
hill  was  stripped.  The  ore  and  waste  material  could  be 
dumped  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill  where  this  was  feasible,  and^ 
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where  it  was  not,  they  could  be  carried  off  on  a  temporary 
tramway.  Both  these  methods  have  their  advantages^  and 
the  adoption  of  one  or  the  other  must  be  determined  by  the 
conditions  surrounding  each  property. 

In  cases  where  there  is  a  heavy  capping  of  chert,  it  will 
doubtless  be  found  cheaper  to  employ  the  method  of  shafts 
and  tunnels  than  of  open  cuts,  as  the  expense  of  stripping 
from  fifty  to  seventy  feet  of  chert  is  not  warranted  by  the 
amount  of  ore  beneath.  But  wherever  the  chert  bed  is 
thin,  the  ore  begins  almost  from  the  surface,  and  in  such 
cases  the  method  of  mining  in  open  cuts  is  undoubtedly 
preferable. 

MINING   MACHINERY. 

The  use  of  expensive  machinery  in  mining  in  the  Bates- 
ville  region,  with  the  exception  of  washers,  is  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  is  unwarranted  by  the  nature  of  the  deposits. 
Portable  boilers  and  hoists,  and  in  some  cases  steam  pumps,  are 
all  the  machinery  necessary. 

The  deposits  generally  cover  isolated  hills,  and  are  nec- 
essarily limited  both  in  depth  and  lateral  extent.  Consequently 
if  mining  is  to  be  done  on  a  large  scale,  numerous  localities  will 
be  worked  out,  and  no  permanent  mining  plant  should  be  put  up 
in  any  one  place.  All  equipments  should  be  as  light  and  port- 
able as  possible,  so  that  when  one  deposit  is  exhausted,  they 
can  be  cheaply  moved  to  another. 

WASHERS. 

The  only  treatment  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  ore  in  order 
to  prepare  it  for  market,  is  to  free  it  from  the  adhering  clay. 
The  methods  employed  for  this  purpose  must  vary  somewhat 
with  the  nature  of  each  deposit.  Where  the  ore  is  in  large  masses, 
it  can  generally  be  shipped  just  as  it  is  mined,  as  the  adhering 
clay  forms  an  almost  imperceptible  part  of  the  whole  mass;  but 
in  some  places  the  manganese  contains  a  great  number  of  small 
cavities  filled  with  clay,  and  if  this  ore  is  shipped  in  lump  form^ 
the  clay  greatly  lowers  its  percentage  of  manganese  and   often 
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render-)  it  unmarketable.  Such  ores  should  be  crushed  and 
cleansed  by  siting  and  jigging.  In  association  with  the  larger 
masses  of  ore,  there  almost  always  occur  greater  or  less  quanti- 
ties of  small  ore^  in  pieces  varying  from  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  to 
an  inch  in  diameter,  known  as  '^wash  dirt".  It  does  not  jpay  to 
collect  these  by  hand  and  therefore  washing  is  necessary.  The 
form  of  washer  used  at  the  Southern  mine  has  already  been  de- 
seribed^y  and  is  worked  on  the  principle  of  sizing  and  jigging. 
The  washer  of  John  B.  Skinner  and  Company,  on  Sullivan 
Creek,  differs  considerably  in  its  mechanism  from  that  at  the 
Southern  mine,  but  it  also  is  based  on  the  system  of  sizing  and 

jigging- 

In  the  Cartersville  region,  of  Georgia^  the  manganese  washer 

commonly  used,  until  the  late  introduction  of  a  more  elaborate 
process  by  the  Etowah  Iron  Company,  was  a  simple  revolving 
cylinder,  perforated  with  numerous  holes  and  fed  inside  by  a  con- 
stant stream  of  water.  The  ore  is  put  into  the  cylinder  through 
a  door  in  one  end,  revolved  until  the  running  water  has  freed  it 
from  all  its  associated  clay,  and  then  removed  through  the  same 
opening.  This  is  a  crude  method  and  looses  a  large  part  of  the 
small  ore,  but  it  cleanses  what  remains  thoroughly,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  being  cheap  for  work  on  a  small  scale.  There  is 
less  small  ore  in  the  Georgia  region  than  in  the  Batesville 
country,  and  the  loss  is  therefore  less  than  it  would  be  in  the 
latter  place.  The  amount  of  loss  might  be  reduced  by  making 
the  perforations  in  the  cylinder  smaller;  but  there  is  a  limit  to 
this  reduction,  for  if  the  holes  are  too  small  they  will  clog. 

The  system  of  sizing  and  jigging  is  undoubtedly  the  one  best 
suited  for  the  Batesville  region,  and  requires  the  only  expensive 
plant  needed  in  either  the  mining  or  the  preparation  of  the  ore. 
A  position  suitably  situated  as  regards  the  source  of  the  ore,  the 
water  supply,  and  transportation  should  be  selected  for  the 
washer.  The  water  supply  is  of  prime  importance  and  a  washer 
ought  always  to  be  placed  where  a  bountiful  flow  can  be  had. 
The  best  position  is  on  one  of  the  numerous  creeks  or  large 
springs  of  the  manganese  area.     It  is  not  advisable' to   place  it 

«  Pages  ?iS8-269. 
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t)n  the  hill  from  which  the  ore  is  being  taken,  as  it  is  generally 
difficult  and  expensive  to  get  water  in  such  places^  and  when  the 
hill  is  worked  out  the  washer  is  in  an  inconvenient  position  for 
-ore  from  other  hills.  A  central  position  in  the  lower  country  is 
desirable^  and  it  should  be  so  selected  as  to  be  accessible  to  the 
greatest  number  of  ore  localities  and  to  transportation. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

The  Batesville  branch  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and 
Southern  Railway  leaves  the  main  line  at  Newport  and  runs  north- 
west, up  the  north  side  of  the  White  River,  for  twenty-nine  miles 
to  Batesville.  Thence  it  goes  northwest  for  twelve  miles  and 
terminates  at  Cushman,  almost  in  the  center  of  the  manganese 
region. 

None  of  the  workable  deposits  of  manganese  are  more  than 
twelve  miles  from  Cushman,  and  most  of  them  are  within  six 
miles, of  that  town  or  of  some  other  point  on  the  railway  between 
there  and  Batesville.  Many  of  the  best  localities  are  not  more 
than  two  or  three  miles  distant  from  the  railway^  and  the  South- 
ern mine  is   less  than  one  mile. 

The  country  roads  connecting  with  points  on  the  railway 
-could  be  made  good  at  a  small  expense,  for  the  large  amount  of 
limestone  and  loose  chert  throughout  the  region,  if  covered  with 
gravel  and  kept  in  proper  repair,  would  make  an  excellent  road 
bed. 

Teams  can  be  hired  at  from  $2.00  to  $3.00  per  day,  but 
iiauling  in  this  region  can  be  done  much  more  cheaply  by  contract 
than  by  day  work.  Railway  freights  from  Cushman  to  St  Louis 
are  $2.25  per  ton;  to  Chicago  from  $3.75  to  $3.85,  according  to 
the  part  of  the  city;  and  from  Cushman  to  Pittsburg,  Johns* 
town,  or  Allegheny  City,  about  $5.00  per  ton.  All  these  places 
are  accessible  markets  for  Batesville  manganese,  though  at  pres- 
ent almost  all  the  ore  from  that  region  is  consumed  by  the  Ill- 
inois Steel  Company,  of  Chicago. 

In  former  times,  before  the  railway  was  built  from  Newport 
to  Cushman,  the  ore  was  hauled  to  the  White  River,  taken  in 
4>arges   to  Newport,  and  there  transshipped  to  the   cars.     For 
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some  of  the  manganese  localities  in  the  LaflFerty  Creek  basin>, 
the  White  River  is  still  more  accessible  than  the  railway,  and 
in  such  cases  river  transportation  to  Batesville  or  Newport  might 
be  used,  but  the  expense  and  loss  in  reshipping  the  ore  at 
these  places  are  items  to  be  considered.  The  ore  could  alsa 
be  shipped  by  barge  down  the  White  Biver  to  the  Mississippi 
and  thence  to  any  point  desired,  but  railway  rates  are  usually  so- 
adapted  as  to  compete  successfully  with  such  a  method  of  trans-^ 
portation. 

FUEL. 

The  Batesville  manganese  region  is  a  heavily  timbered 
country,  and  good  hardwood  can  be  had,  in  large  quantities,  at 
from  $1.60  to  $2.50  per  cord.  Wood  can  be  cut  on  private  land 
fer  $1.25  per  cord.  No  workable  coal  is  found  nearer  than  that 
of  the  central  Arkansas  region,  and  this  could  not  compete  with^ 
good  cord  wood  at  the  above  prices. 

TOWNS   AND  SETTLEMENTS. 

The  largest  town  in  the  manganese  region  is  Batesville,  and 
the  next  most  important  place^^  are  the  smaller  settlements  of 
Oushman  and  Barren  Fork. 

Batesville. — Batesville  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
White  River,  twenty-nine  miles  above  Newport,  and  is  connected 
with  the  latter  town  by  the  Batesville  branch  of  the  St.  Louis, 
Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  was  first  settled  in  1815.  It 
is  the  county  seat  of  Independence  county,  has  about  3,000  in« 
habitants,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state.  The  White  River  is  navigable  as  far  as  Batesville  at 
almost  all  times  of  the  year,  and  at  proper  stages  of  the  water 
steamers  can  go  up  the  river  for  over  two  hundred  miles  above 
the  town. 

Batesville  has  always  been  identified  with  the  manganese 
industry;  and,  with  the  facilities  of  the  town  for  both  railway  and 
river  transportation,  it  is  an  important  source  of  supply,  not  only^ 
for  the  country  immediately  to  the  north,  but  also  for  the  numer-^ 
ous  smaller  towns  on  the  upper  part  of  the  White  River. 
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Cuehman. — Thetownof  Cashman  issitaated  in  14  N.,  7  W.^ 
the  west  half  of  section  9^  and  occupies  a  position  on  the  divide 
between  the  Polk  Bayou  and  the.Lafferty  Creek  basins.  Im- 
mediately west  of  the  town^  the  waters  drain  into  Blowing  Cave 
Creek  and  thence  into  East  Lafferty.  Immediately  east  of  it^ 
the  waters  drain  into  Prairie  Creek  and  thence  into  Polk 
Bayou. 

Cushman  is  the  terminus  of  the  Batesville  branch  of  the 
St.  LouiSy  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway.  It  is  a  village 
of  about  a  hundred  inhabitants  and  is  the  shipping  point  for  all 
the  manganese  mined  within  accessible  distances.  It  is  also  the 
point  from  which  freight  teams  start  for  Barren  Fork,  La  Crosse^ 
Melbourne,  Lunenburg,  and  numerous  other  towns  to  the  north 
and  west.  The  region  in  that  direction  has  no  railway,  and  al- 
most all  supplies,  with  the  exception  of  those  that  are  taken  up. 
the  White  River,  have  to  go  through  Cushman. 

Barren  Fork. — Barren  Fork,  also  known  as  Dry  Town,  is 
a  settlement  of  about  200  inhabitants  in  Izard  county,  six  miles 
north  of  Cushman.  It  lies  near  the  northern  limit  of  the  man- 
ganese region  and  is  on  the  mail-route  from  Cushman  to  Mel- 
bourne.    As  yet  it  has  no  railway. 

Other  towns  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  manganese  region, — 
Outside  of  the  manganese  region,  there  are  numerous  other 
towns.  Along  the  line  of  the  Batesville  branch  of  the  St.  Louis^ 
Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway  are  the  towns  of  Moore- 
field,  Sulphur  Rock,  and  Newark;  while  still  further  east,  the 
town  of  Newport,  situated  on  White  River  at  the  junction  of  the 
Batesville  branch  road  with  the  main  line  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  and  Southern  Railway,  is  rapidly  growing  in  import- 
ance. Its  facilities  for  water  and  railway  transportation  have 
materially  favored  its  growth.  The  old  town  of  Jacksonport^ 
on  the  Batesville  and  Brinkley  Railway,  is  situated  on  the 
White  River,  about  four  miles  above  Newport. 

Besides  the  places  already  mentioned,  the  villages  of  James- 
town and  Marcella  are  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Boston  Mountains,  and  the  old  settlement  of  Elgin  is  on  the^ 
Black  River  about  twenty-five   miles  east  of  Batesville. 
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Outside  of  the  towns^  the  country  is  fairly  well  Eettled  by  a 
"farming  population^  and  the  numerous  places  marked  on  the  map^ 
4>ut  not  mentioned  above,  are  post-offices  or  country  stores. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  MANGANESE  DEPOSITS  OF  SOUTHWESTERN: 

ARKANSAS. 

LOCATION  OP  THE  DEPOSITS. 

Geographic  position. — Under  the  heading  "southwestern  Ar- 
kansas'' are  incladed  the  manganese  localities  found  at  intervals, 
from  Pulaski  county  on   the   east^  to  Montgomery  and   Polk 
counties  on  the  west.     The  name  is  employed  here   not  only 
because  it  is  the  term  by  which  the  region  is  commonly  known 
throughout  the  state,  but  because  it  is  thus  distinguished  from  the^ 
"  northern  Arkansas ''  or  "  Batesville  manganese  region.'*     The* 
area  in  question  lies  entirely  in  the  western  half  of  the  state^  and 
though  it  is  nearer  the  central  east-west  line  than  to  the  southern 
border^  it  is  well  within  the  southwestern  quarter  of  the  state. 

The  manganese  area  in  this  region  includes  a  belt  of  country 
running  from  near  Little  Rock  in  Pulaski  county,  in  a  south- 
west direction  to  Hot  Spring  county,  thence  west  to  Montgomery 
county,  and  from  there  a  little  north  of  west  through  Polk 
county,  almost  to  the  boundary  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  in  Indian 
Territory.  This  area  varies  in  width  from  four  or  five  to  ten  or 
twelve  miles,*  and  in  length  it  is  about  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
miles.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  manganese  is  found  every^ 
where  throughout  this  belt,  as  the  various  localities  are  often 
separated  by  many  miles  of  territory  in  which  no  ore  occurs ;  but 
wherever  the  ore  deposits  are  found,  they  are  similar  in  character^, 
mode  of  occurrence,  and  geologic  relations,  and  are  therefore 
most  consistently  treated  together,  as  different  exposures  of  the 

^  This  width  refers  simply  to  the  part  of  the  region  in  wliich  mangmnese  has  beea. 
found,  and  not  to  the  entire  width  of  the  noracalite  ar«a  (see  pages  806«307)  which  is  from, 
tweatj  to  twenty-five  miles  in  width. 
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Bame^  or  closely  related  ore-beariog  rocks.  The  belt  ineludes 
parts  of  Pulaskiy  Saline,  Garland,  Hot  Spring,  Pike,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Polk  counties. 

Topographic  position. — The  region  in  which  manganese  oc- 
<curs  in  southwestern  Arkansas  is  a  rugged,  mountainous  area,  with 
its  higher  elevations  reaching  from  1,500  to  probably  over  2,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  from  500  to  possibly  over  1,000  feet  above 
the  surrounding  drainage.  It  is  the  first  really  mountainous 
country  met  going  north  from  the  low,  flat,  pine  region  of  the  ex- 
treme southern  part  of  the  state.  On  the  north  it  is  separated  from 
the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  Biver  by  a  parallel  range  of  moun- 
tains, rising  sometimes  several  hundred  feet  higher  than  those  in 
-question,  and  known  in  diflferent  places  by  diflferent  names, 
among  which  are  White  Oak  Mountain,  Cedar  Mountain,  Blue 
Mountain,  Fcurche  Mountain,*  Irons*  Fork  Mountain,  Rich 
Mountain,  and  others. 

Between  the^e  two  series  of  mountains,  throughout  the  larger 
part  of  the  region,  the  Ouachita  River  occupies  an  east  and  west 
valley,  varying  from  two  or  three  to  twelve  miles  or  more  in 
width.  The  river  rises  in  Indian  Territory,  a  short  distance 
west  of  the  northwestern  corner  of  Polk  county,  and  keeps  a 
general  easterly  course  for  almost  seventy-five  miles;  though  to 
follow  the  curves  of  the  river,  the  distance  would  be  much  greater. 
At  the  western  end  of  Garland  county,  it  turns  southeast,  cutting 
directly  across  the  mountains  and  forming  numerous  steep-sided 
ravines.  At  the  old  town  of  Rockport,  where  it  emerges  from 
the  mountains,  it  changes  its  course  to  a  general  southerly 
direction,  and  flows  thence  south  and  southeast  until  it  empties 
into  the  Black  River,  a«.  tributary  of  the  Red  River,  in  the  state 
of  Louisiana. 

From  the  intimate  association  of  the  Ouachita  River  with  the 
novaculite  mountains  in  which  the  manganese  occurs,  the  latter 
have  been  named  the  Ouachita  Mountains  by  the  State  Geologist. 
Previously,  no  name   had  been  given  to  the  range  as  a  whole, 

*  This  name  does  not  refer  here  to  Fourche  Mountain  on  the  outskirts  of  Little  Rock. 
It  is  the  same  name  locally  applied  to  a  part  of  the  mountains  in  Perry  county  and  to  a  part 
in  Polk  and  Montgomery  counties,  both  of  which  areas  are  immediately  south  of  Foarche  la 
Fare,  a  tributary  of  the  Arkansas  Rirer. 
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though  many  local  names  were  employed.  Thus  in  the  region 
of  Pulaski  county,  west  of  Little  Rock,  the  mountains  are 
locally  called  the  Fletcher  Range ;  near  Hot  Springs,  in  Garland 
-county,  they  are  known  as  the  Hot  Springs  Mountains;  in  the 
northern  part  of  Clark  and  Hot  Spring  counties  they  are  known 
^as  the  Trap  Mountains ;  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Little  Missouri 
River,  they  are  Known  as.  the  Little  Missouri  Mountains ;  and 
around  the  head  waters  of  the  Cossatot  River  they  are  known  as 
the  Cossatot  Mountains.  Besides  these  names  of  groups  of 
mountains,  individual  names  are  given  in  many  places  to  those  , 
-elevations  which  form  marked  features  of  the  region.  This  is 
•especially  true  of  the  country  between  the  head  waters  of  the 
Little  Missouri  and  the  Cossatot  Rivers:  here  Leader,  Hannah, 
Brushy,  Raspberry,  Tall  Peak,  Briar  Creek,  He,  Prairie, 
McKinley,  Porter,  Sugar  Tree,  State  House,  Little  Musgrove, 
Shadow  Rock,  Buckeye,  and  numerous  other  mountains  are  well 
known  throughout  the  region  by  their  individual  names. 

Speaking  in  a  general  way,  the  Ouachita  Mountains  consist 
of  a  series  of  parallel  ridges,  running  in  a  direction  varying  from 
"east-west  to  northeast-southwest,  and  to  northwest-southeast;  but 
<{haracterized,  on  the  whole,  by  a  general  east- west  trend.  Some- 
times eight  or  ten  of  these  ridges  are  crossed  in  a  distance  of  as 
many  miles,  and  at  other  times  the  whole  range  is  represented  by 
less  than  half  that  number  scattered  over  a  breadth  of  twice  the 
<]istance.  Whatever  the  local  strike  in  a  given  area  may  be,  all 
the  ridges  of  that  area  follow  a  general  parallel  direction,  often 
curving  around  and  joining  each  other  at  their  extremities,  and 
thus  forming  a  zigzag  across  the  country  in  a  manner  directly 
dependent  on  the  disturbances  to  which  the  region  has  been 
-exposed.  The  ridges  are  separated  by  mountain  streams,  and 
frequently  rise  abruptly  to  a  sharp  serrated  crest  only  a  few 
feet  wide.  Viewed  from  a  distance,  they  form  long,  narrow  ele- 
vations with  undulating  summits,  rising  in  isolated  peaks,  or 
sloping  off  into  low  places,  through  which  mountain  trails  find 
passages  across  the  country.  Sometimes  the  ridges  run  contin- 
uously for   many  miles   without  any  considerable   break,    but 
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occasiooally  a  stream  has  cut  its  way  through  and  forms  a  steep^ 
rocky  gorge,  as  it  intersects  successively  each  ridge  in  its  course. 

PREVIOUS     GEOLOGIC     INVESTIGATIONS     OF     THE    MANGANESE 

DEPOSITS. 

Before  the  explorations  of  the  present  Survey ,  very  little 
geologic  work  had  been  done  on  the  manganese  deposits  of 
southwestern  Arkansas.    Dr.  David  Dale  Owen  in  his  report  of 

^    1859-60*  gave  a  description  of  the  region,  but  did  not  mention 

,   the  existence  of  the  manganese  ores.f 

In  1888,  Dr.  T.  B.  Comstock:^  described  a  number  of  man- 
ganese localities  in  the  region  in  question,  and  gave  numeroua 
analyses.  His  work  on  this  subject,  however,  was  subordinate 
to  his  investigation  of  the  gold  and  silver  question,  and  therefore 
was  not  carried  out  in  detail.  References  to  his  descriptions  of 
different  localities  will  be  made  later  on,  in  the  detailed  discussion 
of  the  region. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United 
States,  from  1886  to  1888,  published  by  the  United  Statea 
Geological  Survey,  contain  short  notices  by  Mr.  Joseph  D^ 
Weeks  of  the  manganese  ores  of  southwestern  Arkansas,  and 
several  analyses  are  given. 

The  issue  of  the  Age  of  Steel,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  for 
September  3,  1887,  contains  an  article  on  the  manganese  de-^ 
posits  of  Polk  county^  together  with  analyses  and  a  general  de- 
scription of  the  region. 

With  the  exception  of  the  above  mentioned  publications^ 
and  of  occasional  newspaper  articles  and  reports  of  mining  com- 
panies, no  further  information  on  the  deposits  in  question  has 
as  yet  appeared. 

*  Second  Report  of  a  Geological  Beconnoissance  of  the  Middle  and  Sou  them  Countiea 
of  Arkansas,  1859  and  1860. 

t  Dr.  Owen  gave  an  analysis  of  manganese  ore  in  this  report,  but  the  specimen  was 
from  the  Batesrille  region  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  He  also  gare  analjaes  showing 
the  existence  of  manganese  in  the  soils  of  various  counties  in  Arkansas.  His  iBTesiigations 
in  the  Batesrille  region,  published  in  his  report  of  1858,  hare  already  been  described  on 
pages  100-103,  and  145-154  of  the  present  report. 

t  Oeological  Survey  of  Arkansas,  Vol.  I.,  1888,  J.  C.  Bran ner,  State  Geologist. 
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HI8T0BY  OF  MANGANESE  MINING  IN  SOUTHWESTEBN  ARKANSAS. 

Manganese  mining  in  southwestern  Arkansas  has  been 
carried  on  to  only  a  limited  extent^  probably  not  more  thaa 
thirty  tons  of  ore  having  been  shipped  from  the  whole  region* 
A  great  many  places  have  been  prospected,  bat  the  only  con- 
siderable amount  of  work  that  has  been  done  is  on  the  land 
of  the  Arkansas  Development  Company,  in  Polk  county, 
on  the  Brushy  Creek  branch  of  the  Cossatot  River.  This 
company  worked  during  the  year  1888  and  continued  until 
April,  1889,  when  operations  were  suspended.  A  shaft  vfus 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  a  hundred  and  forty-two  feet,  and  a  tunnel 
about  five  hundred  feet  long  was  run  in  the  side  of  a  mountain. 
Many  prospect  openings  were  also  made  in  the  surrounding 
country,  irom  the  head  waters  of  the  Cossatot  to  those  of  the 
Saline  River.  About  twenty  tons  of  ore  are  said  to  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  shaft  on  Brushy  Creek,  and  this  represented 
practically  all  the  manganese  that  was  mined  by  this  company. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Capitol  Land  and  Mining  Com- 
pany carried  on  operations  in  Pulaski  county,  twelve  miles  west 
of  Little  Rock,  in  what  is  called  the  Fletcher  Range.  A  iew 
small  prospect  pits  and  tunnels  were  made,  but  no  ore  was 
shipped,  and  work  has  been  discontinued. 

The  only  shipments  of  manganese  ore  known  to  have  been 
made  irom  the  whole  region,  were  a  few  tons  of  the  ore  mined 
by  the  Arkansas  Development  Company  and  four  tons  from  a 
small  pit  on  the  Burns  Claim,  on  North  Mountain,  near  the 
head  waters  of  the  Little  Missouri  River.  A  sample  of  five 
hundred  pounds  was  also  shipped  by  Mr.  Webb  Thornton,  irom 
his  claim  on  Leader  Mountain,  some  five  miles  south  of  North 
Mountain. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  localities,  many  small  prospect 
pits  have  been  made  throughout  the  mountains  wherever  man- 
ganese crops  out,  but  no  ore  has  been  shipped  from  them.  Mo.^t 
of  them  have  been  made  by  the  Arkansas  Development  Company 
and  by  Mr.  Burns. 

20  Geological,  Vol.  i.,  1890. 
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MINING  POSSIBILITIES. 

CatLse  of  failures.  —  Manganese  mining  in  southwestern 
Arkansas  has  not  yet  been  carried  on  successfully.  The  reason 
for  this  lack  of  success  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  distance 
of  the  deposits  from  railway  transportation.  The  manganese 
area  of  Pulaski  county  is  from  seven  to  twelve  miles  from  the 
line  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway, 
while  that  of  Montgomery  and  Polk  counties  is  from  forty  to 
sixty  miles  from  the  railway.  This  lack  of  transportation  facil- 
ities may  in  some  cases  have  prevented  further  attempts  than 
have  been  made  to  mine  the  ore,  but,  even  if  there  were  better 
facilities,  the  peculiar  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  ore  would  al- 
ways prevent  the  development  of  the  deposits  on  a  commer. 
cially  important  scale. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  manganese  in  the  region  is  un- 
doubtedly large,  but  it  is  distributed  over  an  extensive  area,  and 
in  almost  all  places  it  is  hopelessly  scattered  through  the  rock 
in  small  nests  and  seams.  If  these  nests  and  seams  were  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  the  rock  might  be  crushed  and  the  ore  concen- 
trated by  washing,  but  the  pockets  containing  them  are  too 
small  to  permit  the  expense  of  machinery.  It  is  a  popular  idea 
that  the  ore  will  increase  in  quantity  at  a  depth,  but  there  is 
absolutely  no  reason  to  expect  this,  as  such  deposits  are  just  as 
likely,  and  sometimes  even  more  likely,  to  become  poorer  at  a 
depth  than  they  are  to  improve. 

From  the  nature  of  the  deposit  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
ore  at  a  depth  is,  at  the  very  best,  no  more  plentiful  than  in  the 
surface  outcrops  of  the  so-called  "  lodes'' ;  that  is,  that  it  exists 
as  a  series  of  pockets  separated  by  greater  or  less  distances 
of  barren  rock.  With  very  few  exceptions  the  pockets  of  ore 
seen  on  the  surface  can  not  be  worked  at  a  profit,  and  in  the  rare 
oases  where  a  small  profit  might  be  made,  the  amount  would  not  be 
enough  to  pay  for  sinking  through  the  barren  rock  that  separates 
the  pockets  from  each  other.  The  intervening  thickness  of  bar- 
ren rock  is  much  greater  than  the  depth  of  any  one  pocket;  and, 
moreover,  it  is  possible  that  the  ore  in  the  deeper  pockets  has 
undergone  a  lesser  degree  of  segregation  than  the  ore  near  the 
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«urface^  and  that  it  may,  therefore,  be  in  even  a  still   les3  avail- 
able form  than  the  latter. 

Areas  operated, — Two  areas  in  the  region  in  question  have 
been  the  seats  of  considerable  excitement  over  the  manganese  de- 
posits: one  is  in  the  Fletcher  Range,  in  western  Pulaski  county ; 
the  other  is  in  the  region  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Little  Mis- 
souri and  Cossatot  Bivers,  in  Montgomery  and  Polk  counties. 
In  Pulaski  county  the  deposits  are  not  su«h  as  to  warrant  the 
-expenditure  of  any  capital  whatever  in  exploring  them.  The 
ore  occurs  both  in  place  in  the  rock,  and  as  a  bog  ore  in  the  Mc- 
Henry  Creek  bottoms.  The  amount  of  ore  in  the  rock  is  in- 
significant, while  the  bog  ore,  though  sometimes  in  considerable 
■quantities,  is  mostly  of  too  poor  grade  to  be  of  any  value.  It 
generally  contains  considerable  quantities  of  iron  and  in  most 
oases  blends  into  a  very  impure  bog  iron  ore,  as  shown  by  the 
analyses  on  page  330.  Small  areas  of  fairly  good  ore  can  be 
found  in  the  poorer  bog  ore,  and  specimens  can  be  collected 
^bich  contain  over  50  per  cent  of  manganese,  but  the  quantity 
of  such  ore  available  for  commercial  purposes  is  too  small  to  be 
mined.*  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  no  manganeseminingcan  be 
profitably  carried  on  in  Pulaski  county. 

In  the  region  of  Montgomery  and  Polk  counties  some  of 
the  surface  exposures  of  manganese  ores  are  not  so  small  as  those 
in  Pulaski  county,  and  in  a  few  cases  the  deposits  could  be 
worked  at  idle  times  by  people  living  in  the  country,  and  fair 
returns  could  be  obtained.  The  pockets  could  not  be  followed 
down  to  any  considerable  depth,  however,  as  they  would  soon 
l)e  exhausted ;  and  the  industry  would  not  warrant  the  invest- 
ment of  capital.  The  value  of  the  small  quantities  of  ore  that 
might  be  mined  in  Montgomery  and  Polk  counties;  would  be  in 
the  considerable  percentage  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  or  pyro- 
iusite,  that  many  of  them  contain.  Such  ores,  when  pure,  are 
valuable  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  chlorine  and  for  other 
ohemical  purposes;  while  those  ores  which  are  also  free  from  iron 
are  valuable  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  For  these  uses  many 
of  the  southwestern  Arkansas  ores  would  bring  from  forty  to 

*  For  larther  details  about  this  deposit  see  pp.  828. 
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eighty  dollars  per  ton,  and  the  best  grades  would  bring  evei> 
more.  This  value  is  much  greater  than  that  paid  for  ore  for  the 
manufacture  of  spiegeleisen  or  ferro-manganese,  which  brings 
from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  per  ton,  according  to  the  quality ; 
moreover,  the  ores  of  Montgomery  and  Polk  counties  are  gen- 
erally,  though  not  always,  too  high  in  phosphorus,  so  far 
as  the  analyses  at  hand  show,  to  be  desirable  as  a  source  of 
spiegeleisen  and  ferro-manganese. 

In  the  country  between  the  manganese  area  of  Pulaski  county 
and  that  of  Montgomery  and  Polk  counties,  that  is,  in  Saline,. 
Garland,  Hot  Spring,  and  Pike  counties*,  manganese  is  occasion- 
ally found,  but  it  is  in  insignificant  quantities.  The  iron  ore 
which  frequently  occurs  in  this  area  is  often  mistaken  by  pros- 
pectors for  manganese  and  many  claims  have  been  taken  up  un^ 
der  this  delusion. 

It  becomes  evident,  therefore,  that  in  southwestern  Arkansas,, 
that  is,  in  the  region  from  Pulaski  county  on  the  east  to  Mont- 
gomery and  Polk  counties  on  the  west,  no  extensive  mangan- 
ese mining  can  be  carried  on  at  a  profit.  There  are  no  large 
bodies  of  ore  anywhere  on  the  surface,  and  the  nature  of  the 
deposit  is  such  as  to  make  it  utterly  useless  to  attempt  to  search 
for  jnore  extensive  bodies  at  a  depth.' 

THE  GEOLOGIC  BELATI0N8  OP  THE  MANGANESE  DEPOSITS.* 

The  manganese  deposits  of  southwestern  Arkansas  represent 
an  interbedded  stratum  in  the  upper  part  of  the  gray  novaculite 
of  that  region.  The  novaculite  rock  is  overlain  and  underlain 
by  a  series  of  shales,  quartzites,  and  sandstones,  which  are  desti- 
tute, so  far  as  known,  of  any  commercially  important  deposits  of 
manganese  ore.  As  regards  the  geologic  age  of  the  ore-bearing 
rocks,  all  that  can  at  present  be  said  is  that  they  are  probably  of 
Lower  Silurian  age.     The  only  fossils  that  have  been  found  are 

«  The  geology  and  stractaral  features  of  the  Ouachita  Mountains,  in  which  the  man- 
*  ganese  deposits  are  situated,  hare  been  worked  out  hj  Mr.  L.  &.  Oriswold,  of  the  Surrej,  in 
his  investigation  of  the  noyaoulite  series,  and  will  be  described  by  him  in  Vol.  Ill  of  the  im- 
ports of  the  Geological  Surrey  for  1890.  The  subject  will  therefore  be  mentioned  here  only  in 
a  general  way,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  is  necessary  for  the  proper  comprehension  of  the  oo* 
ourrence  of  the  manganese  ores.  For  further  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  abore  men-^ 
tioned  report. 
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«  few  grapiolites  discovered  by  Mr.  L.  8.  Griswold,  of  the 
Snrvey,  in  the  shales  associated  with  the  novacnlites.  These 
have  been  determined  by  Professor  Henry  8,  Williams  and  by 
Dr.  R.  R.  Gurley  as  belonging  mostly  to  the  Trenton  horizon  of 
the  Lower  Silariao;  but  certain  specimens  from  one  locality  were 
determined  by  Dr.  Gurley  as  Calciferous  forms.  As  the  exact 
«tratigraphic  relations  of  some  of  the  graptolite  shales  to  the  no- 
vacalite  are  as  yet  uucertain,  no  more  definite  correlation  can  at 
present  be  made.* 

To  the  north  of  the  Ouachita  Mountains  are  a  series  of 
sandstones,  quartzites,  and  shales,  comprising  the  mountains  on 
the  divide  between  the  waters  of  the  Ouachita  and  the  Arkansas 
Rivers.  These  rocks  are  regarded  by  the  State  Geologist  as 
being  of  L'>wer  Carboniferous  age,  and  are  bordered  on  the 
north  by  the  Coal  Measures  of  the  Arkansas  valley. 

In  their  .eastern  part  the  Ouachita  Mountains  come  into 
direct  contact  with  the  horizontal  Tertiary  beds  of  that  section. 
In  their  western  part  they  are  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  much 
less  rugged,  but  equally  disturbed  area  of  Paleozoic  (probably 
Lower  Carboniferous)  sandstones  and  shales^  which  extend 
thence  south  for  about  tUfenty  miles^  until  they  come  in  contact 
with,  and  disappear  under  the  horizontal  Cretaceous  and  Ter- 
tiary strata.  The  relation  of  the  sandstones  and  shales  south  of 
the  Ouachita  Mountains  to  those  to  the  north,  has  not  yet  been 
thoroughly  worked  out,  but  it  seems  probable,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  8tate  Geologist,  that  they  may  represent  the  same 
horizon  and  may  form  the  two  sides  of  a  wide  anticline,  each 
<;ompr]sing  numerous  subordinate  folds;  and  that  the  Ouacfaiita 
Mountains  represent  older  rocks,  and  occupy  a  position  in  the 
breach  of  this  great  anticline. 

THE   ROCKS   OF   THE   MANGANESE   DEPOSITS. 

Nature  of  the  rocks. — The  novaculite  with  which  the  man- 
ganese ores  are  associated  is  a  siliceous  deposit  reaching  a  maxi- 
mum thickness  of  probably  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  made 

^  For  the  relation  of  the  manganese  dep  sits  of  the  Batesrilie  region  to  those  of  south* 
%«stera  Arkansas, .see  pages  99-100. 
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up  of  strata  difiering  considerably  in  physical  character.  It  ia 
composed  of  almost  pure  anhydrous  silica  and  varies  from  a 
translucent^  hard  rock  of  a  white^  S^^Jt  or  buS  color,  having  a 
conchoidal  fracture  and  porcelain-like  appearance,  to  a  soft^ 
porous  or  granular  material|  of  a  massive  structure  and  of  an  irreg- 
ular fracture.  The  top  of  the  bed  is  occupied  by  the  manganese- 
and  iron^bearing  stratum,  which  contains  the  ores  in  varioua 
forms,  from  a  mere  stain  to  a  network  of  thin  pockets  and 
seams.  The  part  of  the  bed  thus  impregnated  varies  from  four 
or  five  feet  to  fifty  feet  in  thickness,  and  in  some  rare  casea 
probably  more. 

Immediately  underlying  the  ore-bearing  stratum  is  the 
^'  Ouachita  stone ''  stratum,  the  source  of  the  best  of  the  cele^ 

0 

brated  Arkansas  whetstones.  This  is  fully  described  by  Mr.. 
Griswold,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  it  is  softer  than  the 
rest  of  the  novaculite  bed  and  has  a  fine  grained,  porous  struct- 
ure. It  often  disappears  altogether,  and  even  where  it  is  present 
its  outcrop  is  usually  obscured  on  account  of  its  softness.  It  ia 
underlain  by  a  much  harder  novaculite,  passing  below  into  a  bed 
of  a  shaly  structure,  from  forty  to  a  hundred  feet  in  thickness.. 
From  this  point  to  the  base  of  the  formation  the  rock  is  massive 
and  hard,  and  frequently  contains  exceptionally  hard  strata 
which,  on  account  of  their  greater  resistance  to  weathering,  often 
form  the  most  prominent  feature  on  the  summits  of  the  ridges.. 
This  part  of  the  series  varies  from  less  than  a  hundred  to  over 
two  hundred  feet  in  thickness. 

The  ore-bearing  stratum  frequently  partakes  more  or  less  of 
the  soft  nature  of  the  ^'  Ouachita  stone  ",  and  is  sometimes  even 
softer,  being  easily  crumbled  in  the  fingers.  From  this  state 
there  are  all  stages  of  hardness,  until,  in  many  places,  the 
rock  assumes  a  flinty,  porcelain-like  structure  similar  to  that  seea 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  formation. 

Quartz  veins  from  the  fraction  of  an  inch  to  several  incbea 
in  thickness  are  numerous  in  the  novaculite,  and  sometimes  a 
network  of  thin  quartz  veins  runs  in  all  directions  through  the 
rock«  In  places,  the  novaculite  itself  has  been  converted  to  a 
semi-crystalline  quartz  rock,  and  contains  small  cavities  lined 
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with  crystals  of  the  same  material. '  The  novaculite  is  much 
jointedi  the  joints  running  at  right  angles  to  the  bedding  as  well 
as  at  various  other  angles  to  it,  though  they  are  generally  steeply 
inclined. 

Though  the  novaculite  is,  in  some  cases,  probably  over  four 
hundred  feet  in  thickness,  yet  elsewhere  it  has  less  than  half  this 
thickness,  and  in  some  cases  it  possibly  thins  out  altogether,  re- 
appearing beyond.  As  already  stated,  the  novaculite  forms  the 
most  prominent  feature  of  the  ridges  that  characterize  the  region. 
These  sometimes  thin  out  and  gradually  slope  off  to  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  country  in  a  manner  that  could,  probably,  be 
best  explained  by  supposing  a  gradual  thinning  or  local  disap- 
pearance of  the  novaculite. 

Immediately  overlying  the  novaculite,  and  exposed  on  the 
slopes  of  the  ridges,  is  a  series  of  gray  and  black  siliceous  shales* 
interbedded  with  more  massive  strata  somewhat  resembling  in 
nature  the  underlying  novaculite,  but  always  showing  on  closer 
examination  a  more  or  less  shaly  structure,  and  breaking  in  large 
flat  slabs.  The  rock  is  frequently  pierced  by  a  network  of  thin 
quartz  veins  and  also  contains  alternating  lenticular  strata  of 
brown  hematite.  Frequently  the  siliceous  shales  have  under- 
gone a  partial  decorapotfition  and  have  been  converted  into  a  fine 
siliceous  powder.  This  is,  however,  only  local,  and  there 
frequently  occur  strata  of  partly  disintegrated  rock,  carrying 
fragments  of  the  as  yet  undecomposed  parts  and  interbedded 
with  unaltered  strata.  The  disintegration  is  especially  markeil 
near  the  contact  of  the  shales  with  the  ore-bearing  part  of  the 
novaculite,  and  also  near  the  hematite  deposits  in  the  shales 
themselves.  Good  raeasurementsof  the  thickness  of  the  siliceous 
shales  can  rarely  be  made  on  account  of  the  highly  disturbed 
condition  of  the  rocks,  but  they  probably  aggregate,  in  their 
maximum  development,  about  three  hundred  feet,  though  they 
are  often  much  thinner. 

Overlying  the  shales  are  a  series  of  gray  and  brown  sand- 
stones ;  and  above  these  is  a  great  thickness  of  shales  varying 

^  These  shales  are  included  by  Mr.  Griswold  in  bis  noraculite  series. 
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from  gray  and  black  to  jeHow  and  brown.  These  rocks,  though 
sometime  seen  in  the  synclinal  troughs  of  the  novaculite,  have 
no  connection  with  the  occurrence  of  the  ores  of  the  region,  and 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  report  already  mentioned  for  further 
details. 

Below  the  novaculite  bed  there  is  a  series  of  yellow,  brown, 
or  gray  shales,  underlain  by  a  series  of  black  and  gray  shales 
with  sandstone  strata  and  sandy  limestones.     In  the   shales  of 
the  latter  series  are  found  the  Silurian  graptolites  already  men- 
tioned. 

Disturbance  of  the  rocks. — The  Ouachita  Mountains,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  represent  a  portion  of  the  southern  part  of  an 
urea  of  great  disturbance,  which  extends  from  the  valley  of  the 
Arkansas  River  on  the  north,  in  a  southerly  direction  until  it 
disappears  beneath  the  undisturbed  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary 
strata  of  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 

The  detailed  structure  of  the  mountains  themselves  is  com- 
plicated, but  in  a  general  way  they  represent  a  series  of  parallel 
folds,  which  have  given  rise  to  the  general  east  and  west  ridges 
already  described.  Subsequent  erosion,  however,  has  greatly 
altered  the  character  of  the  surface  features  originally  given  by 
these  disturbances,  and  the  novaculite,  being  more  resistant  than 
the  associated  strata,  has  controlled  the  topography.  The  rocks 
were  originally  tilted  at  high  angles,  in  many  cases  vertically, 
and  were  sometimes  overthrown.  Erosion  has  since  attaclsed 
them,  carried  away  the  more  easily  disintet^rated  beds,  and 
exposed  the  upturned  edges  of  the  novaculite  on  the  crests  of  all 
the  higher  ridges,  leaving  that  rock  as  the  most  conspicuous  and 
characteristic  feature  of  the  countrv.  The  result  is  a  series  of 
novaculite  ridges  bordered  on  their  lower  slopes  by  the  associated 
shale  and  sandstone  strata.  Such  ridges  generally  exist  in  the 
forms  of  anticlines  and  monoclines.  The  summits  of  the  anti- 
clines are  often  removed  for  considerable  distances ;  the  folds 
are  also  often  overturned  and  show  a  dip  in  one  direction 
throughout.     In  the  latter  case  the  normal  anticlinal   dips   are 
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sometimes  seen  at  the  base  of  the  ridges  in  the  deeper  river  and 
t)reek  passes. 

The  outcrop  of  the  ore-bearinc^  stratum  appears  in  the 
novaculite  at  or  near  its  contact  with  the  overlying  siliceous 
shales,  and  is  generally  exposed  on  the  slopes  of  the  ridges  as  a 
-consequence  of  the  erosion  of  the  latter  rocks.  It  can  be  traced 
in  this  position  across  the  country,  following  the  course  regulated 
by  the  structure  of  each  ridge.  In  some  places  it  is  represented 
by  bodies  of  ore«  in  others  by  simply  a  staiu  in  the  rocks. 

THE   MANGANESE   ORES. 

Mineralogieal  forma, — The  manganese  ores  of  southwestern 
Arkansas  represent  oxides  of  manganese  in  their  different  min- 
eralogieal forms*  The  minerals  psilomelane  and  pyrolusite  have 
been  identified  beyond  a  doubt,  and  they  probably  comprise  the 
larger  part  of  the  ores  found  in  this  region.  They  frequently 
occur  in  intimate  association  with  each  other,  the  pyrolusite  often 
coating  masses  of  psilomelane  or  encrustiug  the  interiors  of  cavi- 
ties lined  with  that  ore.  Probably  some  of  the  samples  of  mangan- 
ese ores  collected  in  this  region  contain  manganite  and  possibly 
braunite,  but  these  minerals  have  not  yet  been  positively  identi- 
fied. A  material  representing  a  mixture  of  clay  and  rock  frag- 
ments, more  or  less  impregnated  with  oxide  of  manganese,  and 
locally  known  as  "  bog  ore,"  is  found  in  the  banks  of  McHenry 
Creek,  in  Pulaski  county. 

Below  are  given  descriptions  and  analyses  of  typical  speci- 
mens of  psilomelane  and  pyrolusite  found  in  this  region. 

Psilomelane. — Specimen  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Little 
Missouri  River,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Montgomery  county. 
This  is  a  black  or  steel-blue  mineral;  opaque;  lustre  sub- 
metallic;  powder  dark  brown ;  fracture  conchoidal,  highly  de- 
veloped, with  a  bright  glossy  surface;  hardness  7.  Its  specific 
gravity  as  determined  by  the  chemist  of  the  Survey  is  3,95.  It 
frequently  occurs  in  reniform  or  botryoidal  masses  with  smooth 
black  surfaces. 

With  fluxes  it  gives  reactions  for  manganese;  it  dissolves 
in  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  evolution  of  chlorine  and  leaves 
•a  slight  residue. 
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An  aDalysis  made  by  B.  N,  Brackett  of  this  miueral  dried 
at  110^-115®  Centigrade,  gave  the  following  results : 

Analysis  of  psilomelane  from  southwestern  Arkansas. 

m 

MaognDese  protoxide  (MnO) 78.17 

Oxygen  (O) ^ 16.11 

Ferric  oyide  (FeaOs) 0.26 

Alamina  (AlaOtU 6.52 

Cobalt  oxide  (Ck>0).. trace 

Lime  (OaO) » 1.68 

Baryta  (BaO)« 0.06 

Potash  (KaO)- ^...    2.12 

Soda  (NaaO) ., «..    2.85 

Phosphoric  acid  (P2O5) trace 

Silica  (SlOa) .„ 0.16 

101.81 

The  analysis  and  the  physical  features  of  the  mineral  oorre^ 
spond  in  most  respects  to  psilomelane.  Rammelsberg*  cl&ssifiea 
difierent  varities  of  psilomelane  ander  two  headings :  those  high 
in  baryta  and  low  in  potash  are  grouped  as  baryta-psilomelane  ^. 
those  low  in  baryta  and  high  in  potash  are  grouped  as  potash- 
psilomelane.  The  mineral  in  question  cannot  be  classed  as  a 
baryta-psilomelane,  as  its  percentage  of  that  ingredient  (0,05). 
is  insignificant,  while  true  baryta-psilomelane  generally  contains, 
several  per  cent  of  baryta  and  sometimes  as  much  as  16  or  17 
per  cent.  On  the  other  hand  potash-psilomelane,  though  it 
sometimes  contains  over  5  per  cent  of  potash,  does  not  usually 
show  the  high  percentage  of  soda  (2.35)  found  in  the  above 
analysis.  Of  all  the  analyses  quoted  by  either  Dana  or  Rammels- 
berg,  the  one  showing  the  highest  per  cent  of  soda  was  made  by 
Schmidt  of  a  sample  from  Oehrenstock,  Germany,  which  con- 
tained 0.25  per  cent  of  that  ingredient.  In  the  case  of  the 
Arkansas  sample,  therefore,  the  soda  is  extraordinarily  high,  but 
it  seems  probable  that  this  ingredient  simply  replaces  a  part  of 
the  potash;  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  class  of  soda-psilomelane^ 
as  well  as  in  the  consideration  of  the  noticeable  amount  of  potash 

■^  Handbuch  der  Mineralcbemie,  second  edition,  1875,  p.  190. 
t  Pogg.  Ann.,  Vol.  CXXVI.,  p.  161. 
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besides  the  soda  id  the  mineral,  the  latter  may  be  provisionally 
classed  as  a  potash-psilomelane. 

Pyrolusite — Specimen  from  Cossatot  Mountain,  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Polk  county.  This  is  a  black,  opaque  mineral; 
lustre  submetallic;  streak  black;  hardness  2.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
fibrous  crystalline  aggregate,  the  fibres  varying  from  a  sixteenth 
to  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  often  arranged  radially 
around  a  spherical  mass  of  the  same  mineral  in  a  more  minutely 
crystalline  form. 

kn  analysis  made  by  R.  N.  Brackett  of  this  mineral  dried 
at- 110°-115°  Centigrade,  gave  the  following  results : 

Analysis  of  pyrolusite  from  southwestern  Arkansas^ 

Manganese  protoxide  (MnO) „ 76.90 

Oxygen  (O) 16.68 

Ferric  oxide  (FejOa) 1.06 

Alumina  (AljOa) -    0.79 

Cobalt  oxide  (CoO) strong  trace 

Ume  (CaO) 0.62 

Baryta  (BaO).. 2.83 

Magnesia  (MgO) 0.14 

PoUsh  (KaO) ; 0.26 

Soda  (NaaO) 0.20 

Silica  (SiOa)  and  insoluble  matter t.62 

99.88 

The  molecular  ratio  of  MnO  :  O  in  the  above  analysis  ia 
1.08 :  1.04,  which  closely  approaches  the  theoretical  ratio  1  : 1 
of  pyrolusite  (MnOj). 

It  is  a  noticeable  feature  of  this  specimen  that  the  percent- 
age of  baryta  (2.83)  is  much  larger  than  is  usual  in  pyrolusi  te, 
which  generally  contains  less  than  1  per  cent  of  that  ingredients 

Iron  ores, — The  iron  ores  which  occur  either  with  or 
without  manganese  in  the  gray  novaculite,  and  those  which 
occur  in  the  siliceous  shales  overlying  the  novaculite,  are  in  the 
forms  of  more  or  less  hydrous  sesquioxides.  The  more  common 
forms  are : 

(1)  Brown  liraonitic  ore,  hard  and  often  highly  siliceous. 
This  variety  generally  occurs  in  the  siliceous  shale  that  overliea 
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the  Dovaculite^  though  it  is  also  found  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
rocks.  It  forms  irregularly  interbedded  lenticular  strata  and  is 
more  plentiful  than  any  of  the  other  varieties. 

(2)  A  dark  brown,  hydrous  sesquioxide  of  iron  ;  porous, 
honeycombed  structure,  glittering  vitreous  to  resinous  lustre 
throughout;  streak  chrome  yellow;  hardness  4  to  5.  It  fre- 
^quently  occurs  in  a  mass  com.posed  of  stalactitic  and  botryoidal 

forms,  and  the  cavities  between  these  give  it  its  porous  structure. 
Its  cavities  and  cracks  are  frequently  lined  with  a  brilliant  red 
ochre.  Its  most  characteristic  feature  is  its  lustre,  which  is 
sometimes  almost  glassy  or  of  a  pitch-like  character.  This  dis- 
i;inguishes  it  from  all  the  other  ores  of  the  region.  It  is  found 
only  in  the  gray  novaculite. 

The  following  analysis  made  by  W.  A.  Noyes  of  a  specimen 
^f  this  mineral  from  the  Bud  Jones  claim,  S  S.,  24  W.,  section 
4!9,  the  north  half,  shows  its  composition  : 

Ferric  oiide  (FeaOa) 77.91 

Manganese  peroxide  (HaOa) none 

Manganese  protoxide  (HdO) 0.39 

Alumina  (AI2O3) 0.50 

Water  (HaO).. 16.04 

Phosphoric  acid  (P.Os) 4.10 

Silica  (SiO.) 0.84 

99.78 

Metallic  iron 54.54 

Metallic  manganese 0  80 

Phosphorus 1.79 

The  hydration  of  this  mineral  is  almost  exactly  intermediate 
between  that  of  true  limonite  (2Fe203,  SH^jO)  which  contains 
theoretically  14.4  per  cent  water,  and  xanthosiderite  (FcjOj, 
2H2O)  which  contains  18.4  per  cent  of  water.  The  water  of  the 
inineral  in  question  approaches  a  little  nearer  that  of  limonite 
than  of  zanthosiderite,  but  the  difference  is  iusignificant ;  while 
the  pitch-like  lustre  suggests  a  resemblance  to  some  forms  of  the 
latter. 

(3)  A  black,  glossy,  hydrous  gf^esquioxide  frequently  in  reni- 
form  and  botryoidal  masses ;   streak  brown  ;  hardness  8,      The 
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sarfkces  of  the  masses  often  have  a  brilliantly  iridescent  gloss^ 
showing  a  variety  of  shades  of  bine,  green,  pink,  and  other 
colors.  This  ore  occars  in  the  gray  novaculite,  generally  with 
the  manganese,  though  sometimes  free  from  it.  The  water  in  it 
generally  approaches  that  of  limonite. 

(4.)  A  mineral  somewhat  resembling  the  last  in  general 
appearance,  but  with  a  submetallic  lustre ;  reddish-brown  streak; 
hardness  4.5.  A  specimen  of  this  mineral  examined  by  R. 
N,  Brackett,  contained  only  5.4  per  cent  of  that  ingredient,  and 
has  been  determined  by  him  as  turgite  (2Fe203,  H^O),  which, 
contains  theoretically  5.3  per  cent  of  water. 

(5)  A  black,  massive  mineral;  compact  structure;  lustre* 
submetallic;  streak  reddish-brown;  hardness  5.  It  frequently 
shows  the  same  iridescent  surface  as  the  last  variety. 

The  following  analysis  made  by  W.  A.  Noyes  of  a  sample  of 
this  mineral  from  the  Bud  Jones  claim,  3  S.,  28  W.,  section  22^ 
the  southeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter,  shows  its  compos- 
ition : 

Ferric  oxide  (FeaO,) 88.56 

IfangaDeae  peroxide  (MnOa) none 

Manganese  protoxide  (MnO) 0.05 

Alumina  (Al.Oa) 1.40 

Water  (HaO) 8.06 

Phosphoric  acid  (F,0,) 0.46 

Silica  (SiOa) 1.68 

100.04 

Metallic  iron 54.54 

Metallic  manganese 0.04 

Phoephorus 0.20 

The  hydration  of  the  mineral  is  intermediate  between  thatr 
of  turgite  (2Fe203,  HgO)  which  contains  theoretically  5.3  per 
cent  of  water,  and  that  of  goethite  (FcjOs,  HjO)  which  containa 
theoretically  10.1  per  cent,  but  it  approaches  nearer  the  latter. 
Its  features,  however,  are  such  as  to  suggest  the  possibility  of 
its  being  a  hematite  partially  altered  by  hydration  on  its  surface^ 
exposure. 
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COMMERCIAL  VALUE   OF  THE   MANGANESE   ORES. 

The  treatment  of  the  commercial  value  of  the  manganese 
ores  properly  belongs  here,  but  that  value  in  this  case  is  so  de- 
pendent on  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  ores  that  the  subject 
has  already  been  taken  up  under  the  discussion  of  the  mining 
possibilities  of  the  manganese  deposits  on  pages  306-308. 

The  following  analyses  represent  the  composition  of  man- 
ganese and  manganiferous  iron  ores  from  the  land  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Development  Company^  and  have  been  kindly  furnished  the 
Survey  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Barns^  Editor  of  the  Age  of  Steel,  St. 
Louis^  Mo. 

Analyses  of  manganese  and  manganiferous  iron  ores  from  south- 
western Arkansas. 


No. 

Manganese. 

Iron. 

Silica. 

Phosphorus 

Analysed  by. 

1 

60.28 
58.86 
55.80 
61.54 
48.65 
48.34 
40.51 
27.68 
26.20 
22.84 
11.93      . 
2.06 

0.413 

Beicis  ChauTenet  &  Brother..^...... 

2 

9.02 
8.72 

St.  Louis  Sampling  and  Testing  Works. 
<(              «i            «i          ti         »( 

Reffis  Chau Tenet  dc  Brother 

3 

4 

0.50 

0.038 
0.167 
0.308 
0.449 
0.767 
0.280 
0  343 
0.047 
0.576 
1.450 

6 

6 

2.03 

11.86 

St.  Louis  Sampling  and  Testing  Works. 
Begis  Chauvenet  A  Brother 

7 

8 

9 

10 

26.53 
85.39 
16.83 

0.80 
1.88 

29.00 
0.42 

44.40 

St.  Louis  Sarapliog  and  Testing  Works. 
<(              «t            II          II         II 

•«              11            II           if         II 

«(              ft            It        •  (f         i( 

11 
12 

22  26 
50.88 

i<              II            (1           11         (1 
Reids  Ohau Tenet  A  Brother 

The  following  table  of  the  analyses  made  by  the  Survey 
shows  the  composition  of  manganese  ores  from  different  parts 
of  southwestern  Arkansas,  including  Pulaski,  Hot  Spring,  Pike, 
Montgomery,  and  Polk  counties.  All  the  samples  analyzed 
were  collected  by  the  Survey.  Analyses  1,  9,  and  13  were  made 
of  picked  specimens,  and  represent  a  better  grade  of  ore  than 
the  average  of  the  deposits  from  which  they  were  taken.     The 
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rest  of  the  samples  were  so  selected  as  to  represent  as  nearly  aa 
possible  the  average  of  the  deposit.  Analyses  1  to  3  represent 
the  so-called  bog  ore  of  McHenry  Creek.  Additional  analyses 
of  the  bog  iron  ore  from  the  same  locality  and  a  description  of 
the  deposit  are  given  later  in  this  chapter,  in  the  discussion  of 
the  property  of  the  Capitol  Land  and  Mining  Company  in 
Pulaski  county. 

MODE  OF  OCOUBBENCE  OF  THE   MANGANESE  OBES. 

The  manganese  ores  occur  as  nests,  pockets,  and  short 
discontinuous  seams,  from  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch  to  a 
foot  or  more  in  thickness.  The  latter  thickness,  however,  ia 
rare,  and  three  or  four  inches  usually  represents  the  maximum 
thickness  of  any  one  mass.  Such  bodies  of  ore  occur  scattered 
in  varying  quantities  and  in  a  great  many  difierent  ways 
through  a  hard  or  soft  novaculite  rock :  they  either  occupy 
planes  of  bedding  and  joint  cracks;  or  occur  as  segregations  in 
the  rock ;  or  form  the  cement  of  a  brecciated  novaculite,  in 
which  the  masses  of  rock  vary  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to 
several  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
layers  of  manganese  ore  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  several 
inches  in  thickness.  The  part  of  the  rock  thus  impregnated 
varies  from  two  or  three  feet  to  fifty  feet  and  sometimes  more 
in  width.  The  ore,  however,  forms  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  mass,  in  some  places  not  more  than  1  per  cent,  while  in 
others,  especially  where  the  ore-bearing  stratum  is  thin,  it 
forms  a  much  larger  percentage. 

The  iron  ores  in  some  places  are  intimately  mixed  with 
the  manganese  in  the  form  of  ferruginous  manganese  ores  or 
manganiferous  iron  ores;  in  others  the  two  ores  occur  in 
the  same  pocket  but  in  separate  masses ;  and  in  still  othera 
they  occur  in  difierent  places  along  the  same  ore-bearing 
stratum.  On  He  Mountain,  described  in  the  next  chap- 
ter, there  are  geodes  of  brown  hematite  lined  on  the  in- 
side with  black  manganese  ore;  and  a  frequent  occurrence 
elsewhere  is  a  kernel  of  brown  hematite  coated  with  man- 
ganese, either  as  a  hard  incrustation  of  ^xassive  ore,  or  aa 
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radiating  fibrous  crystals  of  pyrolusite.     Stalactitic  ore  with 
hematite  inside  and  manganese  outside  sometimes  occurs. 

The  iron  ore  usually  shows  a  tendency  to  follow  lines  of 
bedding,  but  sometimes,  in  both  the  novaculite  and  the 
shale,  it  occurs  in  joints  or  fault  lines,  forming  deposits  as 
much  as  two  or  three  feet  in  thickness.  These  seem  to  have 
been  formed  by  the  collection  of  the  ore  in  such  positions  from 
originally  bedded  deposits.  Such  a  case  is  described  later 
in  this  chapter  on  the  Bud  Jones  claim,  3  8,,  23  W.,  section 
29,  in  Montgomery  county. 

The  rock  carrying  the  manganese  represents  an  inter- 
bedded  stratum  in  the  upper  part  of  the  gray  novaculite, 
usually  occurring  at  or  near  the  contact  of  that  bed  with  the 
overlying  gray  and  black  siliceous  shale.  Similar  ores 
probably  sometimes  occur  in  small  quantities  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  novaculite,  but  they  are  of  no  importance.  The 
ore-bearing  stratum  generally  dips  steeply,  often  almost  ver- 
tically, and  its  outcrop  is  often  traceable  for  many  miles, 
following  along  the  upper  slopes  or  even  the  summits  of  the 
ridges,  at  or  near  the  contact  of  the  two  rocks.  It  is  only 
locally,  however,  that  ore  occurs  in  it  in  any  appreciable 
quantities.  Its  course  is  almost  always  marked  by  a  greater 
or  less  stain  of  iron  or  of  manganese  or  of  both,  and  at 
irregular  intervals  this  stain  increases  in  quantity  until 
it  forms  the  deposits  just  described.  Sometimes  the  latter 
are  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other,  but  usually  they  are 
'several  hundred  yards  apart  and  often  several  miles,  sepa- 
rated by  practically  barren  rock.* 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  whole  region  has  been, 
thrown  into  a  series  of  parallel  folds,  striking  from  east  and 
west  to  various  angles  to  that  direction.  The  novaculite 
forms  the  predominating  rock  in  these  ridges,  and  wherever 
it  is  exposed,  more  or  less  signs  of  the  ore-bearing  stratum 

*Th«  d«poBits  of  mixed  manganese  and  Iron  ores,  and  even  many  that  are  all  iroa  <>re, 
are  freqaentlj  supposed  bj  prospectors  to  be  all  manganese.    This  gives  a  verj  erroneous  im- 
pression of  the  qaantity  of  manganete  present,  as  the  iron  occurs  in  considerably  the  larger 
quantitj.    Manganese  freqaenlly  does  comprise  the  whole  of  the  deposit,  but  just  as  often  it^. 
is  mixed  with  iron,  or  blends  altogether  into  that  ore. 

21  G«)logical;  Vol.  i.,  1890. 
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occur;  bo  that  io  a  region  where  there  is  a  aeries  of  parallel 
ridges,  there  is  a  series  of  exposures  of  the  stratum  running 
parallel  to  these  ridges.  Such  exposures  are  locally,  but  as 
will  be  explained  on  page  325,  erroneously  called  "lodes," 
and  are  especially  well  seen  in  the  region  between  the  head 
waters  of  the  Little  Missouri  and  the  Cossatot  Rivers,  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  Montgomery  county  and  the  southeast- 
ern corner  of  Polk  county.  Here  there  are  often  eight  or  ten 
parallel  ridges,  all  showing  the  ore-bearing  stratum.  The 
latter,  to  be  sure,  may  he  represented  simply  by  a  stain  for 
the  whole  length  of  the  ridge,  but  perhaps  on  the  next  ridge 
the  exposures  of  the  same  stratum  contain  pockets  of  ore. 


FIgun  2*.    t/orlh-nnUh  Hdim  Ihrtvf^  Sail  Jfanna. 
A.    Qr*)- noTMuliW. 


Id  Slaiim  Xoct  JTBinfaiw.  PtU 


The  accompanying  figure   represents  a  section  across 
East  Hannah  and  Shadow  Rock  Mountains,  a  mile  east  of  the 
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Oossatot  River,  and  illustrates  the  cause  of  the  repeated  ex- 
posures of  the  same  ore-bearing  stratum  on  the  slopes  of 
parallel  ridges.  East  Hannah  and  Shadow  Rock  are  two  of 
the  main  ridges  in  Polk  county,  and  run  in  a  general  east- 
west  direction  across  the  region  of  the  head  waters  of  the 
Cossatot.  The  dotted  lines  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains 
indicate  the  direction  of  the  continuation  of  the  gray  novac- 
ulite  before  it  was  eroded  to  its  present  level.  They  are  not 
intended,  however,  to  represent  the  absolute  distance  of  this 
continuation,  as  that  may  be  either  greater  or  less  than  rep- 
resented in  the  figure.  The  dotted  lines  below  the  surface 
are  intended  to  represent  the  probable  direction  of  the 
underground  extension  of  the  gray  novaculite;  but,  just  as 
with  the  lines  on  the  summits,  they  are  not  intended  to  rep- 
resent the  absolute  depth  of  this  extension.  The  outside  one 
(marked  E  in  the  section)  of  the  two  lines  represents  the  con- 
tact  of  the  gray  novaculite  and  the  siliceous  shale,  and  the 
position  of  the  ore-bearing  stratum  is  approximately  on  this 
line.  The  extension  of  the  line,  therefore,  below  and  above 
the  surface  represents  the  extension  of  the  manganese 
stratum,  just  as  explained  with  the  gray  novaculite. 

Both  ridges  are  in  the  form  of  anticlines  overthrown  in 
their  upper  parts,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  manganese 
stratum  is  exposed  on  both  slopes  of  each  mountain.  It  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  however,  that  each  exposure  of  the  stratum  on 
any  one  north  and  south  section  contains  appreciable  quanti- 
ties of  ore,  but  its  position  is  almost  always  marked  by  more 
or  less  stain  of  iron  or  manganese  or  of  both.  Thus  on  the 
line  of  the  section  represented  in  the  figure,  the  stratum  con- 
tains ore  on  the  south  side  of  both  East  Hannah  and  Shadow 
Rock,  while  a  stain  is  all  that  represents  it  on  the  north 
side. 

The  ore-bearing  stratum  and  the  rest  of  the  rocks  once 
lay  horizontally,  and  have  been  brought  into  their  present 
position  by  a  profound  disturbance  in  the  earth's  crust. 
When  in  its  original  position,  the  ore  stratum  consisted  of 
isolated  flat  layers  of  ore-bearing  rock  separated  laterally  by 
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barren  areas  of  the  same  rock.  When  it  was  brought  inta 
its  present  position,  the  appearance  or  non-appearance  of  ore 
depended  on  whether  the  part  of  the  stratum  represented  in 
a  given  exposure  on  the  ridge,  was  a  part  that  had  originallj 
contained  one  of  the  fiat  layers,  or  whether  it  was  a  part  of 
the  barren  rock  that  separated  these  layers.  This  accounts 
for  the  appearance  of  ore  sometimes  on  both  sides  of  a  ridge, 
sometimes  only  on  one  side,  and  its  frequent  absence  al- 
together. The  original  flat  layers,  however,  were  connected 
by  a  stain  of  ore  in  the  rock,  and  hence  the  existence  of  a 
stain  now  in  the  exposures  where  ore  is  absent  from  the 
stratum. 

The  figure  represents  only  two  of  many  parallel  ridges 
in  southeastern  Polk  county,  on  all  of  which  the  series  of 
phenomena  already  described  occur,  but  it  serves  to  illustrate 
the  subject  in  question.  Where  the  ridge  is  an  anticline 
the  ore-bearing  stratum  is  seen  on  both  slopes,  at  the  contact 
of  the  novaculite  with  the  overlying  siliceous  shale.  Where 
it  is  in  the  form  of  a  monocline  the  stratum  is  seen  only  on 
one  side. 

On  the  slopes  of  the  ridges  there  are  often  strata  of 
brown  hematite  imbedded  in  the  siliceous  shale,  striking  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  manganese-bearing  stratum,  but 
always  at  a  lower  level.  These  form  lenticular  beds  from  a 
few  inches  to  four  or  five  feet  and  more  in  thickness.  Some- 
times several  of  them  run  parallel  to  each  other  at  a  distance 
of  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet,  separated  by  similar 
strata  of  siliceous  shale.  The  latter  have  frequently  been 
much  decomposed  and  are  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder  con- 
taining harder  masses  of  the  as  yet  undecayed  parts.  This 
decay,  however,  is  only  local,  and  frequently  a  de- 
composed stratum  several  inches  in  thickness  is  bordered  on 
both  sides  by  unaltered  beds  of  the  same  rock.  The  iron  ore 
blends  into  the  country  rock  along  the  same  stratum,  and 
the  continuance  of  any  one  lead  of  ore  is  very  uncertain. 
When  it  thins  out,  however,  it  generally  appears  again  in 
the   same  relative  position  at  a  greater  or  less  distance 
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beyondy  and  the  intermediate  barren  rock  is  usaally  stained 
with  iron  in  the  direction  of  the  strike  of  the  deposit. 

OHBMICAL   ACTION   i:S(  THE   MANQANESB   DEPOSITS. 

The  deposition  of  the  manganese  ores  in  the  novaenlite 
is  a  subject  intimately  related  to  the  origin  of  the  novaenlite 
itself,  and  the  transformation  of  the  ores  into  their  present 
forms,  subsequently  to  their  deposition,  doubtless  has  a  close 
connection  with  the  agencies  that  converted  the  novaenlite 
into  its  present  form. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  novaenlite  was  originally  laid 
down  as  a  siliceous  sediment,  subsequently  indurated  into  a 
compact  rock,  and  still  later  altered  into  its  present  form  of 
anhydrous  silica.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
manganese  and  iron  were  deposited  at  the  same  time  as  the 
tipper  part  of  the  novaenlite  and  just  before  the  deposition 
of  the  overlying  shale.*  The  ore  frequently,  or  even  gen- 
erally, occurs  as  small  seams  cutting  across  the  stratification, 
but  these  seams  are  discontinuous  and  represent  simply 
oblong  pockets.  They  rapidly  thin  out  and  are  probably 
due  to  a  chemical  action  in  the  ore-bearing  stratum  after  the 
ore  was  deposited.  The  stratum  considered  as  a  whole, 
including  the  seams  of  ore  and  the  enclosing  rock,  follows 
certain  stratigraphic  positions  through  all  the  many  con- 
tortions to  which  the  rocks  of  the  region  have  been  subjected. 
If  all  the  outcrops  of  the  deposit  on  the  many  ridges  were 
«dded  together,  they  would  make  a  length  of  several 
thousand  miles,  and  yet  not  once  in  this  distance  has  the 
ore-bearing  stratum^  as  a  whole^  been  observed  to  cut  across 
the  strike  of  the  rocks. 

The  ores  were  probably  laid  down  during  the  deposition 
of  the  enclosing  rock  in  the  forms  of  oxides  or  carbonate; 
and  later,  either  during  the  formation  of  the  deposit  or  subse- 
sequently,  any   carbonate  that   may  have  existed  was  converted 

^  The   term  "  lode  "  a^  applied  to  the  maDgaaeM  and  iron  stratam  is  wrongly  used : 
according  to  F.  Prime's  translation  of  Vob  Cotta's  Treatise  on  Ore  Deposits,  page  26,  lodM 
"  aggrt^ipitlons  of  mineral  matter  containing  ores  in  fissures.  " 
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to  the  oxide  form.  Still  later,  chemical  action  has  altered  botb 
the  chemical  character  of  the  ozid^s  aad  their  positioa  ia  the- 
ore-bearing  stratum.  Thin  layers  of  ore  in  planes  of  bedding 
are  often  cut  by  joints,  and  these  joints  are  sometimes  empty 
and  sometimes  filled  with  ore.  Where  they  are  filled,  the  ore  in 
them  cuts  directly  across  the  ore  in  the  bedding  planes,  showing 
that  the  joints  were  filled  later.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the^ 
ore  in  the  joints  was  derived  by  chemical  solution  and  re-deposi-^ 
tion*  from  the  bedded  ore. 

It  often  hat>pen8  that  no  sign  of  the  original  stratified  char^ 
acter  of  the  deposits  is 'seen,  and  the  ore  runs  in  all  directions 
through  the  rock.  It  seems  possible  that  in  such  oases  the  ore 
was  originally  finely  disseminated  through  the  rock,  and  that 
subsequent  chemical  action  caused  its  solution,  segregation,  and 
re^deposition  in  its  present  form.  This  process  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  brecciated  novaculite  with  an  iron  or  manganese 
cement,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
the  ore-bearing  stratum.  The  same  process  of  segregation  might 
also  help  to  explain  the  soft,  porous  chaiacter  often  observed  in 
the  novaculite,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ore-bearing 
deposit,  since  the  same  rock  in  the  same  stratum  only  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  ore  resumes  its  hard  flinty  nature.  It  is  as  yet> 
however,  a  matter  of  some  doubt  whether  a  segregation  of  the  kind 
described  is  not,  in  many  ore-deposits,  simply  superficial,  due  ta 
surface  agencies  without  any  deep-reaching  influence;  and  it 
seems  possible  also  that,  though  the  same  mineral  matter  may 
exist  below,  it  may  be  in  a  form  which  is  not  available  for  com- 
mercial purposes. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  MANGANE8E  DEPOSITS  OF  SOUTHWESTERN 

ARKANSAS.— Cbnc/ucfed. 

PULASKI  CX)UNTY.* 

• 

General  feaiures. — Manganese  has  been  found  in  the  western 
part  of  Pulaski  county^  at  various  points  from  ten  to  fifteen 
miles  west  of  the  city  of  Little  Rock.  This  region  is  known  as 
the  Fletcher  Range,  and  has  been  prospected  for  manganese  and 
iron  by  the  Capitol  Land  and  Mining  Company,  by  Mr.  R.  W. 
Worthen,  Messrs.  Whittemore  and  Bunch,  and  others.  A.  large 
part  of  the  prospecting  has  been  done  in  the  drainage  area  of 
Fourohe  Bayou,  a  tributary  of  the  Arkansas  River ;  and  es- 
pecially in  the  neighborhood  of  McHenry  Creek,  a  small  branch 
of  the  Fourche. 

The  localities  visited  by  the  Survey  are  described  below. 
None  of  them  contain  manganese  in  such  quantities  or  of  such 
quality  as  to  allow  profitable  mining,  and  the  nature  of  the 
deposits  makes  it  absolutely  useless  to  attempt  to  search  for 
workable  bodies  of  manganese  ore  anywhere  in  this  area.f 

The  Capitol  Land  and  Mining  Company. — The  Capitol 
Land  and  Mining  Company  commenced  operations  in  the 
Fletcher  Range  in  the  spring  of  1888.  Several  small  pits  and 
tunnels  were  made,  and  the  site  of  the  town  of  Martindale  was 
laid  out  in  IN.,  14  W.,  section  14,  the  northeast  quarter.  No 
ore  was  shipped  and  operations  were  suspended  after  a  few 
months. 

The  company  controls  the  following  tracts  of  land  all  of 
which  are  situated  in  1  N.,  14  W. :  section  12,  the  southwest 

*  A  number  of  the  maDgaBCse  lociilities  of  Pulaski  countj  hare  been  described  by  T. 
B.  CoiDBtoclc,  annual  report  of  the  Geological  Survej  for  1888,  Vol.  I.  pp.  15-27 
t  See  pages  306- 308. 
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quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter;  section  11,  the  south  half  of 
the  southeast  quarter,  and  the  whole  of  the  southwest  quarter; 
section  10,  the  southwest  quarter ;  the  whole  of  section  14,  except 
the  east  half  of  the  northwest  quarter,  and  the  northeast  quarter 
of  the  southwest  quarter;  section  15,  the  northeast- quarter,  and 
the  northwest  quarter  with  the  exception  of  the  southwest  quarter 
of  it;  section  23,  the  northeast  quarter  with  the  exception  of  the 
southwest  quarter  of  it ;  section  24,  the  north  half. 

This  property  is  situated  in  the  basin  of  McHenry  Creek, 
which  runs  diagonally  from  northwest  to  southeast  through  1 
K.,  14  W.  The  stream  is  bordered  on  either  side  by  the  novac- 
alite  and  siliceous  shale  already  described,  which  form  rocky 
ledges  rising  from  one  to  probably  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
creek.  la  some  places  the  hills  encroach  on  the  stream  and  form 
narrow  gorges,  in  others  they  widen  out  for  a  few  hundred  yards 
and  give  room  for  small  areas  of  open  land.  The  property  of 
the  Capitol  Land  and  Mining  Company,  in  the  part  of  1  N.,  14 
W.,  in  which  it  is  situated,  includes  the  larger  part  of  both  the 
creek  bottom  and  the  hills  on  either  side.  Bog  manganese  and 
iron  ores  exist  in  many  places  along  the  creek,  while  in  the  hills 
small  quantities  of  manganese  ore  and  brown  hematite  occur  in 
place  in  the  rock. 

(1)  The  bog  ores. — The  so-called  "bog  manganese"  occurs 
in  association  with  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  clay  and  angular 
and  rounded  fragments  of  novaculite  and  shale,  from  a  fraction 
of  an  inch  to  several  inches  in  diameter.  The  manganese  is 
generally  black,  earthy,  and  soft,  though  in  some  places  it  is 
compact  and  massive,  and  in  the  form  of  hard  kidney-shaped 
and  stalactitic  bodies  with  glossy  black  surfaces.  The  latter 
variety,  however,  is  rare.  Generally  the  manganese  forms  the 
cement  of  a  conglomerate  with  the  rock  fragments  and  pebbles 
just  mentioned  ;  and  there  are  all  gradations  from  an  ore  without 
rock  and  pebbles  to  one  in  which  these  cop[ipose  over  half 
the  mass.  The  manganese  has  sometimes  impregnated  the  rocks, 
turning  them  black,  and  often  the  clay  is  impregnated  in  the 
same  way  by  manganese  and  converted  into  a  light,  earthy,  soft 
mass,  in  which  the  black  manganiferous  parts  pierce  the  lighter 
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t^olored  parts  in  irregular  '^stringers''  and  nests.  Frequently 
the  man^nese  is  impregnated  with  iron^  and  in  some  cases  runs 
into  a  bog  iron  ore,  which  has  the  same  general  character  as  the 
bog  manganese,  except  that  it  differs  in  its  brown  color.  In 
such  cases  numerous  ferruginous  or  chalybeate  springs  rise  to 
the  surface  depositing  a  brown  sediment  of  hydrous  sesquioxide 
of  iron. 

The  thickness  of  this  bog  deposit  varies  from  a  few  inches 
to  probably  ten  feet.  Where  pits  have  passed  through  it,  it  is 
usually  found  to  be  underlain  by  a  gray  clay  with  fragments  of 
rock  similar  to  those  associated  with  the  ore.  The  bog  ore  pro- 
trudes into,  and  recedes  from  the  underlying  bed  in  a  very  ir- 
regular manner,  in  some  places  running  down  into  it  for  several 
feet,  in  others  thinning  out  and  allowing  it  to  appear  on  the 
surface.  The  ore  deposit  represents  simply  a  bed  of  clay  and 
gravel  derived  from  the  erosion  of  the  surrounding  hills,  and 
impregnated  with  manganese  and  iron  from  springs,  and  possibly 
also  from  surface  waters  draining  off  the  surrounding  hills. 

These  deposits  in  some  places  occur  in  the  bed  of  the 
tsreek,  in  others  in  the  low  banks  and  fields  on  either  side, 
and  they  also  often  crop  out  in  the  bottoms  of  the  ravines  that 
open  upon  the  creek  from  the  hills.  The  deposits  have  been 
traced  at  intervals  from  near  the  mouth  of  McHenry  Creek  for 
six  miles  above,  but  most  of  them  occur  along  the  part  of  the 
t;reek  extending  from  the  central  part  of  section  24  in  a  north- 
west direction  to  the  western  part  of  section  14,  a  distance  of 
about  a  mile  and  a  half.  Above  and  below  this  area  the  clay  of 
the  creek  bed  is  occasionally  discolored  by  manganese  and  iron, 
but  does  not  contain  any  considerable  quantities  of  those  ma- 
terials. 

In  some  places  where  the  ore  is  free  from  clay  and  rock,  it 
is  of  good  quality,  being  high  in  manganese  and  low  in  both 
silica  and  phosphorus,  but  such  places  are  rare  and  limited  in 
extent.  Generally  the  ore  contains  an  injuriously  large  quantity 
of  silica,  even  when  freed  from  the  rock.  This  is  to  be  expected  . 
from  the  very  mode  of  derivation  of  the  ore  by  the  impregnation 
of  a  highly  siliceous  clay  with  manganese.     The  ore  is  not  only 
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highly  siliceous,  but  it  passes  abruptly  into  an  iron  ore  of  the 
same  siliceous  character;  aud  the  latter  ore  is  in  far  larger 
quantities  than  the  manganese.  The  following  analyses  shoir 
the  composition  of  the  bog  ores.  All  the  samples  analyzed  are 
from  the  property  of  the  Capitol  Land  and  Mining  Company^ 
with  the  exception  of  No.  4,  which  is  from  the  Whittemore  and 
Bunch  tract  described  on  page  882. 

Analyses  of  bog  manganese  and  iron  ores  from  McHenry  Oreek^ 

Pulaski  county. 
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The  samples  for  the  above  analyses  were  so  selected  as  to 
show  the  transition  from  a  bog  manganese  ore  to  a  bog  iron  ore 
In  each  sample  the  larger  fragments  of  rock  were  removed,  and 
the  impurities  that  remained  were  such  as  would  be  retained  in 
the  ore  if  it  was  crushed  and  washed. 

Sample  No.  1  is  from  a  small  stripping  on  the  south  bank  of 
McHenry  Creek.  It  represents  a  picked  sample  of  the  very  best 
ore  that  could  be  found  on  the  creek.  Only  very  small  quantities 
of  such  ore  occur  and  the  amount  is  of  no  commercial  importance. 

Sample  No.  2  is  from  the  same  locality. 

Sample  No.  8  is  an  average  sample  from  the  clearance  made 
for  the  location  of  a  smelter  and  from  the  surrounding  openings.. 

Sample  No.  4  is  from  the  Whittemore  and  Bunch  claim  ia 
the  field  of  John  Mann,  on  the  south  side  of  McHenry  Creek. 

Sample  No.  5  is  from  a  small  exposure  on  the  north  side  oF 
McHenry  Creek  and  not  far  from  the  location  of  samples  Nos.  If 
and  2. 

The  first  analysis  (sample  No.  1),  which,  as  just  stated,  rep- 
resents a  carefully  picked  specimen,  shows  an   excellent  ore  ; 
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the  second  analysis  shows  a  very  poor  ore ;  and  the  rest  show 
materials  which  are  absolutely  worthless. 

The  bog  ore  deposits  have  been  prospected  anol  stripped  of 
their  coveriDg  of  soil  ia  several  places  on  the  property  of  the 
Capitol  Land  and  Mining  Company.     Among  these  places  are  : 

(a)  1  N.,  14W.|  section  24,  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  north- 
west quarter.  Here  the  ore  has  been  stripped  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  creek,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  over  an  area  of  about  fifty  feet 
square.  It  is  of  better  quality  than  that  seen  on  any  other  part 
of  the  property.  The  composition  of  the  best  of  it  is  represented 
in  the  first  two  analyses  given  above.  It  rapidly  blends  into  a 
much  poorer  ore. 

(6)  1  N.,  14  W,,  section  24,  the  southeast  quarter  of  the^ 
northwest  quarter.  Several  strippings  have  been  made  here  on 
the  north  side  of  McHenry  Creek,  showing  the  bog  ore  that  is 
represented  in  analysis  No.  3  of  the  above  table.  One  of  the 
strippings  is  at  the  place  intended  for  a  smelter.  The  ore  is  of  a 
rusty  black  color  and  probably  underlies  several  acres  along  the 
creek  in  this  locality.  It  occurs  in  patches  in  the  clay  and 
gravel.  It  is  probably  several  feet  deep,  though  its  exact  thick* 
ness  cannot  be  seen, 

(c)  1  N.,  14  W.,  section  24,  the  southwest  quarter  of  the 
northeast  quarter.  The  bog  ore  crops  out  here  in  the  field  of  A.. 
J.  Hutchinson,  on  the  north  side  of  McHenry  Creek.  It  is  soft, 
impure,  and  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  iron  and  pebbles.. 
A  pit,  now  filled  with  water,  is  said  to  have  been  sunk  into  it 
for  two  feet,  at  which  depth  the  underlying  clay  was  reached. 

(d)  1  N.,  14  W.,  section  24,  the  northeast  quarter.     A 
small  exposure  of  a  bright  red  bog  iron  ore  is  seen  here  in  a  field 
on  the  north  side  of  McHenry  Creek.     Its  composition  is  shown 
in  analysis  No.  5  of  the  above  table. 

(e)  Martindale. — In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  site  of 
the  proposed  town  of  Martindale  in  1  N.,  14  W.,  section  14,  the^ 
northeast   quarter,   bog   manganese  and   iron   ores   have  been 
stripped  in  several  places.     They  are  of  the  same  general  charac- 
ter as  the  deposits   already    described    and    do    not    require^ 
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liirther  mention.     Numerous  other  similar  deposits  oocur  along 
McHenry  Ceek,  both  above  and  below  Marti  ndale. 

(2)  The  ores  in  the  hills. — In  the  hills  both  to  the  north 
and  south  of  the  creek,  numerous  small  openings  have  been 
made,  and  some  of  them  show  manganese  and  iron  in  place  in  the 
rock.  On  the  summit  of  the  ridge  that  runs  along  the  south 
aide  of  the  creek  from  1  N.,  14  W.,  section  24,  the  northwest 
•quarter,  to  section  15,  the  northwest  quarter,  several  cross  cuts 
have  been  made  in  the  gray  novaculite.  They  sometimes  show 
^ery  small  quantities  of  manganese  and  iron,  but  usually  not 
more  than  a  stain.  In  section  24,  the  southwest  quarter  of  the 
northwest  quarter,  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  on  rock  impregnated 
in  this  manner.  The  shaft  is  now  (Dec,  1890)  nearly  filled  with 
Witer,  but  it  is  siid  to  be  about  25  feet  deep.  In  section  24, 
^e  northwest  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter,  a  drift  was  run 
for  about  50  feet  into  the  siliceous  shale  in  the  bluffs  on  the 
eouth  side  of  McHenry  Creek.  *  !No  ore  was  found. 

A  few  cuts  have  also  been  made  in  the  ridge  on  the  north 
«de  of  the  creek,  extending  from  1  N.,  14  W.,  section  13^  the 
eastern  part,  to  section  11,  the  southwest  quarter,  and  passing 
north  of  the  site  of  Martindale.  The  ore  occurs  in  this  ridge  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  already  described.  A  short  distance 
north  of  Martindale  a  cut  about  fifty  feet  long  and  five  feet  wide 
has  been  made  in  a  siliceous  shale,  which  has  partly  decayed  into 
a  hard  clay.  The  cut  has  exposed  very  small  quantities  of  brown 
hematite,  in  pockets  and  discontinuous  layers,  from  one  to  five 
feet  in  length  and  from  one  to  five  inches  in  thickness. 

Th£  Whittemore  and  Bunch  tracts.  (Iron,) — Messrs.  Whitte- 
more  and  Bunch  own  several  tracts  of  knd  and  several  mineral 
claims  in  the  western  part  of  Pulaski  county.  Among  the  open- 
ings that  have  been  made  on  them  are  those  described  below: 

(1)  Iron. — 1  N.,  14  W^  section  14,  the  northeast  quarter 
of  the  southwest  quarter,  and  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  north- 
west quarter.  This  property  is  on  the  banks  of  McHenry 
Creek.  A  small  prospecting  pit  has  been  suak  on  a  deposit  of 
impure  bog  iron  ore,  but  no  considerable  work  hatf  been  done. 
The  ore  is  of  a  rusty  brown  color  and  contains   numerous   frag- 
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ments  of  rock  and  iDolusioDS  of  olay.  An  analysis  of  the  ore 
given  on  page  330  shows  it  to  be  of  no  oommeroial  value.  Far- 
ther details  about  this  class  of  ore  are  given  on  pages  328-331  •. 

(2)  Iron.— 1  N.,  18  W,,  section  19,  the  north  half. 
Messrs.  Whitlemore  and  Bunch  have  prospected  a  claim  in  this 
locality,  and  a  small  cut  about  twenty  feet  long  and  six  feet  wide 
has  been  made  in  the  siliceous  shale.  The  rock  has  a  rusty 
stain  and  occasionally  contains  lenticular  layers  of  iron  ore,  from 
1  to  8  inches  in  thickness.  The  ore  is  in  such  small  quantities 
as  to  be  of  absolutely  no  commercial  importance. 

The  a.    W.    Worthen  tracts.     {Manganese  and  iron,) — Mr.^ 
B.  W.  Worthen  owns  several  tracts  of  land  as   well    as   several 
claims  in  1  N.,  14  W.,  and  1  N.,  18  W.     Among  the   openings 
that  have  been  made  are  those  described  below: 

(1)  Manganese  and  iron. — 1  N,,  14  W.,  section  24,  the 
south  half.  Two  small  pits  have  been  sunk  in  the  northeast 
quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  this  section.  They  are  in 
the  novaculite  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  immediately  south  of 
McHenry  Creek,  They  show  manganese  ore  and  brown  hematite 
in  small  irregular  seams  and  pockets,  from  one  to  three  inches  in 
thickness,  scattered  through  the  rock.  Sometimes  the  two  ores 
are  intimately  mixed  as  a  manganiferous  iron  ore,  at  other 
times  they  occupy  diflerent  places  along  the  course  of  the  same 
seams.     Neither  ore  is  in  workable  quantities. 

In  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  same 
section,  a  shallow  pit,  about  ten  feet  square,  has  been  made  in  a 
gray  novaculite,  near  the  top  of  a  hilL  The  novaculite  is  im- 
pregnated with  seams  and  nests  of  brown  hematite  from  one  to 
three  inches  in  thicknese,  forming  a  network  through  the  rock. 
These  are  seen  on  all  sides  of  the  pit,  and  are  traceable  elsewhere 
on  the  surface  of  the  hill  in  greater  or  less  quantities.  The  ore 
often  forms  the  lining  of  hollows  in  the  novaculite,  and  in  such 
cases  is  frequently  covered  with  a  black  incrustation.  The  ore 
is  hard,  very  siliceous,  sometimes  contains  crystals  of  quartz^ 
and  is  too  poor  in  quality  and  too  small  in  quantity  to  be  ol 
any  commercial  value, 

(2)  Iron, — 1  N.,  13  W.,  section  19,  the  southwest  quarter 
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of  the  southwest  quarter.  Here  the  tame  brown  hematite  oc- 
curs as  at  the  last  place,  except  that  the  seams  are  more  uumer- 
-oui  and  frequently  form  circular  layers  around  masses  of  novac- 
ulite.  The  ore-bearing  rock  forms  the  crest  of  a  ridge  and  is 
bordered  on  either  side  by  gray  siliceous  shale.  The  ore  is  not 
in  quantities  sufficient  to  be  of  any  commercial  value. 

(3)  Manganese  and  iron. — 1  N.,  13  W.,  Section  19,  the 
northwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter.  Here  a  small  pit 
has  been  made  on  a  hard  gray  novaculite  impregnated  with  seams 
of  manganese  ore  and  broWn  hematite,  from  a  fourth  to  one  inch 
in  thickness,  and  with  nests  of  the  same  materials  from  one  to 
six  inches  in  diameter.     Both  ores  are  in  very  small    quantities. 

(4)  Mang:anese. — 1  N.,  13  W.,  section  33,  the  northwest 
quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter.  A  shaft,  now  mostly  filled 
with  water,  is  said  to  have  been  sunk  here  for  twenty-seven  feet. 
Fragments  of  the  material  it  passed  through  are  seen  on  the 
^ump.  They  consist  of  a  sofl  gray  novaculite  stained  with  man- 
ganese, giving  rise  to  a  black  mass  of  the  same  .granular  consis- 
tency as  the  rock  and  often  mistaken  for  good  ore.  A  less  im- 
pure ore,  however,  occurs  in  thin  seams  from  a  fraction  of  an 
inch  to  two  inches  in  thickness,  occupying  cracks  and  joints  in 
the  rock.  Not  much  iron  is  found  with  the  manganese,  though 
sometimes  the  latter  is  stained  rusty  and  occasionally  thin  layers 
of  glossy  limonite  are  seen.  The  shaft  is  said  to  have  passed 
through  nine  feet  of  this  kind  of  rock,  but  the  ore  in  it  is  too 
siliceous  to  be  of  commercial  value.  The  following  analyses 
show  its  composition.  The  first  analysis  is  of  the  less  impure 
kind;  the  second  is  of  the  stained  novaculite  which  is  generally 
mistaken  for  good  ore: 

(1)         (2) 
MaDgaseso 40.89       13.31 

Iron 2,17         0.87 

Silica 29.80       74.79 

Phoaphorus 0.008       0.015 

The  silica  in  the  first  sample  is  too  high  to  permit  the  ore  to 
be  classed  as  anything  but  of  very  low  grade ;  while  in  the  sec- 
ond, the  74.79  per  cent  of  silica  renders  the  material  absolutely 
worthless. 
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Exposures  similar  to  those  described  are  seen  in  numerous 
t)ther  places  on  Mr.  Worthen's  lands  in  1  K.,  13  W.^  sections 
29  and  32,  but  do  not  require  further  mention.  In  section  29, 
the  northeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter,  the  novaculite 
ridge  is  often  stained  along  its  summit  with  iron  and  occasionally 
a  little  manganese,  but  no  commercially  important  quantities  of 
-either  ore  are  seen. 

QARLAKD   CX)UNTY. 

General  features. — The  novaculite  ridges  run  through  the 
southern  part  of  Garland  county,  and  manganese  is  found  in 
them  in  several  places.  No  mining  has  been  done,  however, 
though  a  few  places  have  been  prospected  and  a  number  of 
<;laims  have  been  taken  up.  The  manganese  is  in  small  quanti- 
ties of  no  commercial  value. 

Hot  Springs. — The  waters  of  the  Hot  Springs*  issue  from 
the  gray  novaculite  and  deposit  a  calcareous  tufa  on  the  upturned 
^dges  of  the  rocks.  This  deposit  is  sometimes  ten  feet  or  more 
in  thickness  and  cements  fragments  of  rock  from  the  hillsides. 
Manganese  is  frequently  found  impregnating  this  material,  either 
as  a  black  coloring  matter  or  as  thin  earthy  seams,  running  through 
the  mass  and  oflen  cementing  the  rock  fragments.  Manganese 
also  occurs  in  thin  seams  and  nests  in  the  gray  novaculite  which 
forms  the  mass  of  the  hills  in  the  neighborhood.  The  ore  in 
both  rocks  occurs  in  quantities  too  jsmall  to  be  of  any  value. 

The  Rector  and  Roulston  claim  No.  1.  (Ir^n.) — The  Rector 
and  Roulston  claim  No.  1  is  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  Garland 
<5ounty,  in  4  8.,  19  W.,  section  3,  the  south  part  of  the  southeast 
<iuarter.  It  is  on  a  ridge  running  in  an  east-west  direction  and 
composed  in  its  central  part  of  a  gray  novaculite,  bordered  on 
either  slope  by  black  or  gray  siliceous  shale.  The  rocks  dip 
almost  vertically.  Iron  ore  in  the  form  of  a  porous  brown  hem- 
atite is  found  on  the  southern  slope  of  this  ridge,  in  the  gray 
novaculite  at  or  near  its  contact  with  the  shale.  The  ore  is  not 
aeeu  in  place  in  the  rock,  but  masses  of  it  from  one  to  a  hundred 
pounds  in  weight,  as  well  as  large  slabs  of  rock  carrying   masses 

^ThewwaUrs  are   treated  by  the  State  Geologist  in  Vol.  II.  of  the  aonual  report 
the  Oeolofioal  Surrey  for  1890. 
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of  ore^  are  plentiful  along  the  line  where  the  deposit  woald  crop 
out  were  it  not  covered  by  loose  material.  Judging  from  the 
character  and  distribution  of  these  masses,  the  ore  in  the  bed 
rock  probably  runs  through  the  noTacuIite  in  seams  and  bunches 
from  one  inch  to  several  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  rock  thus  im- 
pregnated probably  occupies  a  belt  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five  feet  in  width,  running  in  the  direction  of  the  ridge  and 
bordered  on  either  side  by  barren  rock. 

It  is  not  probable  that  this  iron  ore  will  be  found  in  quan- 
tities sufficient  to  work  at  a  profit. 

The  accompanying  analysis  shows  the  ore  to  be  of  good  qual- 
ity in  its  high  percentage  of  iron  and  low  percentage  of  silica, 
but  it  contains  an  injurious  amount  of  phosphorus.  The  sample 
analyzed  contains  no  manganese,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that 
small  and  unimportant  quantities  of  manganese  may  be  found  in 
the  same  deposit  elsewhere  on  the  property. 

Analysis  of  iron  ore  from  the  Rector   and  RovisUm  c/atm^ 

Oarland  County. 

HeUllic  lron....M 57.64 

MeUllio  manganese none. 

Silica 2.96 

Phosphorns 0.67 

Alumina. „ 0.22 

Three  hundred  yards  north  of  this  ridge,  is  another  parallel 
though  somewhat  lower  ridge.  On  both  of  its  slopes,  at  the 
lines  of  contact  of  the  gray  novaculite  which  forms  the  upper 
part,  with  the  siliceous  shale  which  forms  the  lower  parts  oa 
both  sides,  are  exposures  of  iron  ore  similar  to  that  just  de- 
scribed. Small  masses  of  a  hard  manganese  ore  occur  with  the 
iron  ore,  but  both  ores  are  in  very  limited  quantities. 

The  Rector  and  Rouhton  claim  JSo.  2.  (Iron.) — The  Rector 
and  Boulston  claim  No.  2  is  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Garland 
county,  less  than  half  a  mile  north  of  the  line  of  Hot  Spring  county,, 
in  4  S.,  19  W.,  section  10,  the  south  half.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  the 
same  rock  and  in  the  same  position  as  at  the  last  localities 
described.  The  ore  itself,  however,  differs  slightly  from  the  ore 
at  those  places.  It  is  of  a  bright  vitreous  nature,  frequently 
honeycombed  with  small  cavities.     It  occurs  in  thin   seams  and 
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pockets,  irom  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  three  inches  in  thickness, 
impregnating;  the  gray  novaculite  for  a  width  of  about  ten  feet, 
and  often  giving  the  rock  a  brecciated  appearance.  This  ore- 
bearing  part  of  the  novaculite  occurs  just  above  the  contact  of 
that  rock  with  the  siliceous  shale,  on  the  north  slope  of  the 
ridge.     The  ore  is  not  seen  in  workable  quantities. 

HOT  SPRING  COUNTY. 

General  features. — The  novaculite  ridges  run  in  a  general 
east  and  west  direction  through  the  northern  part  of  Hot  Spring 
county  and  the  extreme  northern  limits  of  Clark  and  Pike 
counties.  In  Hot  Spring  and  Clark  the  ridges  are  commonly 
called  the  Trap  Mountains,  though  they  are  also  known  by 
various  individual  names.  The  term  Jack  Mountain  is  applied 
to  a  noted  ridge  in  Hot  Spring  county,  and  sometimes  the  same 
name  is  used  to  indicate  the  whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Trap  Kange.  Manganese  has  been  found  in  many  parts  of  this 
area,  but  no  ore  has  been  shipped,  and  a  few  small  prospect  pits 
represent  all  the  work  that  has  been  done.  Ko  workable  quan- 
tity of  manganese  ore  has  been  discovered  in  the  Trap  Mountains. 
(See  pnges  306-308.) 

The  Booker  claim.^  {Manganese,) — The  Booker  claim  is  in 
4  S.,  20  W.,  section  30,  the  southeast  quarter,  on  what  is  known 
as  Carbonate  Mountain.  Carbonate  Mountain  is  one  of  the 
most  southerly  of  the  east-west  novaculite  ridges  comprising  tlie 
Trap  Mountains  in  the  northern  part  of  Hot  Spring  county. 
About  three  miles  north  by  west  from  the  village  of  Bismarck, 
Big  Hill  Creek  cuts  through  Carbonate  Mountain  and  forms  a 
steep  ravine,  on  either  side  of  which  the  mountain  pursues  ita 
east  and  west  course. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  ravine,  and  about  forty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  creek,  a  small  pit  eight  feet  in  depth  has  been 
made  in  the  gray  novaculite.  The  rock  is  brittle  and  hard, 
and  frequently  contains  cavities  lined  with  quartz  crystals.  In 
the   sides   of  the   pit  are  a   number  of  thin   seams   and    ae^ts. 

*Tbia  propertj  ii  described  bj  T.  B.  Oomstock   under  the   name  of  Buei  a  Vista. 
Lode  in  Vol.  I.  of  the  anniial  report  of  the  Geological  Currey  for  1888,  p.  89. 

22  Geologicfti,  Vol.  i.,  1890. 
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of  mangane.'-e  ore,  from  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  in 
thickness,  running  through  the  rock  in  all  (lire«tion.>4.  Mas-^es 
of  manganese  oie  four  or  fiv^e  inches  in  diameter  are  said  to  have 
been  found.  In  some  places  the  ore  is  a  crystalline  pyrolusite, 
associated  with  a  harder  manganese  ore,  and  sometimes  contains 
more  or  less  iron. 

The  pit  shows  a  bre^idth  of  ten  fef^t  of  novaculite  impreg- 
nated with  ore;  and  elsewhere  on  the  surface  similar  exposures 
are  seen  for  a  breadth    of  twenty-five    feet    or   mote.     The    belt 

IT 

rn   s  up  the    slope  of  the  hill  an(i   has    been  opened  again   iu    a 
small  pit  about  fifty  leet  higher  than    the   l.ist.     Thence   it  con- 
tinues intermittently  along  the  ridge.      Some  of  the  ore  is  a  good 
quality  of  pyrolusite,  but,  so  far  as  seen  in  thi'  openings,  it  is  in 
small  quantities. 

The' F.  Holdein  claim  No.  1.  {Manganci<e,) —T\\^  F.  Hol- 
stein  claim  No.  1  is  in  4  S.,  19  \V.,  section  22,  the  southwest 
quarter,  and  is  on  the  most  southerly  of  the  eist-west  novaculite 
ridges  in  this  part  of  Hot  Spring  county.  *  A  small  branch  of 
Prairie  Bayou  cuts  through  the  mountain  on  this  property,  and 
the  novaculite  blurts  rise  to  a  height  of  from  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  creek.  Half 
way  up  the  side  of  the  bluff  a  pit,  three  feet  in  depth,  has  been 
made  iu  the  gray  novaculite^  It  has  exposed  thin  seams  of 
pyrolusite,  as  well  as  a  harder  ore,  from  the  thickness  of  a  sheet 
of  paper  to  half  an  inch,  forming  a  network  in  the  rock  and  fre- 
<juently  comprising  the  cement  of  a  breccia  of  novaculite  frag- 
ments.    Small  quantities  of  iron  pyrites  also  occur  in  the    vock. 

The  F.  Hohtein  claim  No,  2.  {Manganese,) — The  F.  Hol- 
latein  claim  No.  2  is  in  4  S.,  19  W.,  section  21,  the  southwest 
quarter,  a  mile  west  of  the  last  locality,  on  the  same  mountain, 
and  in  a  similar  position  on  the  side  of  a  raviire.  The  mangan- 
ese occurs  in  nests  and  discontinuous  seams,  from  one  to  three 
inches  in  thickness.  It  is  crystalline  and  is  sometimes  associ- 
ated with  harder  massive  ore,  the  two  varieties  blending  into 
each  other.  The  manganese  is  in  the  gray  novaculite  near 
its  contact  with  the  black  siliceous  shale.  Similar  ores  are  said 
to  be  found  between  claims  Nos.  1  and  2. 
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The  Conley  Sullivan  claim.  {Manganese  and  iron,) — The  ' 
Oonley  Sullivan  claim  is  in  4  S.,  20  W.,  section  26,  the  north- 
west quarter  of  the  southe^ast  quarter,  oa  the  north  side  of  an 
irregular  rocky  hill  of  <rray  novaculite.  Manganese  and  iron 
ore  occur  together  in  the  rock,  and  the  surface  of  the  hillside  is 
strewn  with  fragments  of  both.  The  manganese  is  a  compact, 
black,  massive  ore,  porous  and  often  in  stalactitic  forms.  The 
iron. occurs  as  a  brown  hematite,  often  porous  and  of  a  brittle, 
vitreous  character.  Both  ores  occur  either  in  separate  masses, 
or  in  an  intimate  a<lmixture.  Sometimes  small  stalactitic" 
branche?^  are  found  which  are  composed  of  manganese  on  the 
outside  and  iron  ore  on  the  inside.  In  one  place  there  is  seen  a 
solid  mass  of  the  mixed  ores,  in  wiiich^  manganese  hirgely  pre- 
dominates, measuring  80  inches  long  by  18  inches  in  width  and 
thickness,  and  weighing  several  hundred  pounds.  Many  similar 
though  smaller  masses  are  strewn  over  the  surface;  and  though, 
on  account  of  the  debris,  good  exposures  of  the  ore  in  place 
in  the  bed  rock  cannot  be  seen,  it  is  possible  that  a  pocket  of 
ore  exists  here  of  a  larger  size  than  elsewhere  in  the  surround- 
ing regi(5n.  Its  extint,  however,. has  not  been  proved.  The 
following  analysis  shows  the  composition  of  this  ore  : 

Analysis  of  manganese  ore  from  the  Conley   Sullivan   claim,    Hot 

Spring  county. 

Manganese 41.54 

Iron 14,15 

Silica 1.29 

Phosphorus 0.56 

Manganese  peroxide 60.58 

7%e  Henry  Little  claim,  {Iron,) — The  Henry  Little  claim 
is  in  the  western  part  of  the  Trap  Mountains,  in  4  S.,  21  W., 
section  15,  the  northwest  quarter,  and  is  less  than  half  a  mile 
southeast  of  Lightfoot  Springs.  A  few  blasts  have  been  made 
on  this  property  in  a  novaculite  ledge  carrying  the  same  porous 
and  stalactitic  iron  ore  as  that  found  at  the  Conley  Sullivan 
claim,  except  that  there  is  little  or  no  manganese  with  the  iron. 
The  ore  is  often  coated  with  a  brilliant  red    ochre.     The    thick- 
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Dens  of  the  deposit  cannot  be  seen,  as  it  is  mostly  covered  b]r 
debris,  but  some  large  masses  of  ore  weighing  several  hundred 
pounds  have  been  blasted  out.  What  has  already  been  said  as 
regards  the  quantity  of  ore  at  the  Conley  Sullivan  claim  may 
also  be  applied  here. 

The  same  lead  of  ore  is  said  to  be  traceable  for   four    miles^ 
east,  and  two  miles  west  of  Liglitfoot  Springs. 

Other  localities  in  Hot  Spring  county. — Manganese  and  iron 
have  been  found  in  4  S.,  22  W^,  section  34.  This  locality  is  ia 
the  western  part  of  the  Trap  Mountains,  on  a  novaculite  ridge 
running  in  a  direction  a  little  south  of  west  through  the  northern 
half  of  the  section.  A  hard,  steel-blue,  massive  manganese  ore,, 
associated  with  the  usual  brown  hematite,  permeates  the  rock  in 
thin  seams,  a  fraction  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  though  sometimes 
larger  masses  from  thrte  to  five  inches  in  diameter  occur.  The 
outcrop  can  be  traced  at  intervals  for  more  than  a  mile  along 
the  strike  of  the  novaculite,  in  some  places  following  the  south 
slope  of  the  hill,  in  others  rising  to  the  summit.  In  placea 
it  is  only  a  stain  or  disappears  altogether,  appearing  again  a^ 
short  distance  beyond. 

CLARK   COUNTY. 

Small  quantities  of  iron  ore  occur  in  5  S.,  22  W.,  four  miles 
west  of  Point  Cedar,  in  the  novaculite  ridge  that  runs  in  a 
general  direction  of  a  little  south  of  west  through  the  extreme 
northwestern  part  of  Clark  county.  The  ore  appears  in  a  sag  on 
the  summit  of  the  ridge,  and  is  in  quantities  too  small  to  be  of 
of  any  value.     It  is  but  little  more  than  a  stain. 

PIKE  COUNTY. 

Rundle^t  Creek.  {Manganese  and  iron.) — Rundie's  Creek 
is  a  small  branch  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  Caddo  River  running 
east  through  the  northwest  part  of  6  S.,  25  W.,  and  bordered  on 
either  side  by  novaculite  ridges.  In  section  4,  the  southeast 
quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter,  on  the  slope  of  the  ridge  im- 
mediately north  of  the  creek,  small  quantities  of  brown  hematite 
with  a   little  earthy   manganese  ore  occur.      The   ore   forms. 
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the  cement  of  a  well  developed  breccia  of  novaculite  fragments, 
but  composes  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  mass.  The  breccia  in 
places  is  from  ten  to  fi'teen  feet  in  width,  but  the  ore  is  very  lim- 
ited in  quantity.  Similar  outcrops  occur  along  the  slope  of  the 
mountain,  in  the  direction  of  the  strike  of  the  rocks,  for  a  mile, 
and  they  are  said  to  he  traceable  for  a  still  greater  distance. 

In  section  4,  the  southeast  quarter,  a  short  distance  south  of 
Bundle's  Creek  and  on  a  spur  of  the  main  mountain,  there  is 
iron  ore  associated  with  small  quantities  of  manganese  ore.  It 
occurs  in  small  irregular  pockets  in  the  gray  novaculite.  The 
iron  ore  is  frequently  composed  of  nodules  with  a  radiating 
structure  and  from  an  eighth  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  in  diameter. 
The  main  ledge  is  obscured  by  loose  material,  but  fragments  of 
iron  ore  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  pounds  in  weight  are  seen.  One 
pocket,  in  place  in  the  rock,  measured  between  three  and  four 
iekit  anross.     The  quantity  of  ore  is  small. 

The  W.  H,  Coffman  claim.  (lfangrane«c.)— The  W\  H. 
'Coffman  claim  is  in  5  8.,  26  W.,  section  9,  on  a  small  creek 
flowing  over  the  gray  novaculite.  A  soft,  granular,  pyrolusite 
occurs  in  thin  seams,  half  an  inch  and  less  in  thickness,  in  the 
bed  of  the  creek,  and  similar  outcrops  are  traceable  ^loug  the 
east  side  of  the  creek  for  about  fifty  feet. 

Ores  similar  to  those  already  described  at  the  last  three 
places  are  seen  in  many  parts  of  the  surrounding  country,  and 
what  has  already  been  said  will  apply  to  all  of  them.  They 
follow  the  summits  and  slopes  of  the  ridges,  and  are  represented 
either  simply  by  a  stain  or  by  thin  seams  and  pockets. 

Line  Mountain,  {Manganese  and  iron,) — Line  Mountain  is 
a  novaculite  ridge  running  east  and  west  approximately  on  the 
boundary  line  of  Pike  and  Montgomery  counties,  two  miles 
south  of  Fancy  Hill  Post-office.  Manganese  and  brown  lami- 
nated iron  ore  are  found  along  the  southern  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain, in  Pike  county.  The  manganese  ore  is  generally  a  soft, 
black  mass  sometimes,  however,  in  harder,  stalactitic  forms,  and 
occasionally  has  a  plumose  crystallization.  The  main  outcrop 
is  obscured  by  loose  material,  but  small  fragments  of  both  the 
iron  and  the  manganese  ores  are  scattered  at  intervals  along  the 
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luoUDtain  slope,  and  in  one  ca^^e  a  mass  of  the  latter  ore  was  seeiv 
which  measured  four  inches  in  thickness  and  about  twelve  inches  ia 
length  and  breadth.  Similar  fragments  of  ore  are  said  to  be 
traceable  along  this  slope  at  intervals  for  seven  miles.  The 
quantity  of  both  manganese  and  iron  is  exceedingly  limited. 

The  following  analysis  shows  the  composition  of  the  ore- 
from  Line  Mountain : 

Analysis  of  manganese  ore  from  Line  Mountainy  Pike  county. 

MtiaganMe dO.93 

Iron -    9.21 

Silica 5.86 

Phosphorui ^    0.32 

Manganese  peroxide 42.09 

Other  localities  in  Pike  county.  (Iron.) — lu  the  northern 
part /)f  5  8.,  27  W.,  and  on  the  south  slope  of  the  most  southerly 
of  the  novaculite  ridges  in  the  northern  part  of  Pike  county,  is^ 
a  series  of  soft,  earthy  sandstones,  with  interbedded  red  and  gray 
shales.  Numerous  outcrops  of  brown  hematite  occur  in  the 
sandstone,  in  one  place  forming  a  bed  three  feet  thick,  in  another 
forming  small  pockets  and  discontinuous  layers.  No  m&nganese 
was  seen.  Ores  similar  to  those  described  but  in  smaller  quan- 
tities are  traceable  westward  on  the  slope  of  the  same  mountain 
for  three  miles,  to  within  a  mile  of  the  Little  Missouri  River. 

MONTGOMERY   COUNTY. 

Oeneral  features, — The  novaculite  ridges  pass  through  the 
southern  part  of  Montgomery  county,  from  Mazarn  Creek  on  the 
east,  across  the  Caddo  River,  to  the  head  of  the  Little  Missouri 
River  on  the  west.  In  the  eastern  part  of  this  area,  the  novacu- 
lite is  represented  by  a  series  of  ridges  which  curve  around  and 
join  each  other  at  their  extremities,  thus  forming  one  continuoua 
but  very  tortuous  ridge.  This  structure  5s  directly  dependent  on 
the  folding  of  the  rocks,  resulting  from  the  disturbance  to  which 
the  region  has  been  subjected,  as  explained  in  the  last  chapter,. 
A  few  minor  disconnected  ridges  also  occur.     In  the  region  froni 
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Mazarn  Greet  to  Caddo  Gap,  on  the  Caddo  River,  but  little 
manganese  has  been  found.  Several  deposits  of  iron  ore  occur  in 
the  position  usually  occupied  by  manganese,  and  in  such  places 
claims  have  often  been  taken  up  on  the  supposition  that  the  ore 
was  manganese.  This  has  given  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  quantity 
of  the  manganese,  though  even  the  iron  ore  is  limited  in  amount. 

At  Caddo  Gap  the  Caddo  River  cuts  a  deep  gulch  through 
the  main  novaculite  range.  Thence  west  to  the  Little  Missouri 
River,  the  ridges  become  more  and  more  numerous,  until  at  the 
head  waters  of  that  stream  the  most  rugged  part  of  the  novaculite 
belt  is  reached.  The  head  waters  of  the  Little  Missouri  River 
rise  partly  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Montgomery  county  and 
partly  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Polk  county,  but  the  main  stream 
is  a  short  distance  across  the  line  in  the  former.  The  region  has 
been  greatly  disturbed  and  the  river  follows  a  circuitous  southerly 
course  through  the  series  of  east  and  west  ridges  that  bar  its  way. 
At  times  it  flows  parallel  to  the  ridges  for  short  distances  and 
then  turns  sharply  to  the  south,  plunging  through  a  series  of 
rocky  passes  from  which  the  white  novaculite  rocks  rise  in  steep 
bluffs.  The  river  emerges  from  the  mountains  in  the  extreme 
northwest  corner  of  Pike  county,  passing  its  last  canyon  between 
two  of  the  most  characteristic  bluffs  of  the  region,  and  bears  off 
thence  through  the  less  rugged  country  to  the  south,  finally  dis- 
charging its  waters  into  the  Ouachita  River.  No  deposits  of 
manganese  ore  which  ran  be  worked  in  any  way  but  on  a  small 
scale  have  been  found  in  Montgomery  county,  and  only  very 
few  of  them  can  be  worked  at  all.     (See  pages  306-308.) 

The  Meyer  Creek  claims,  {Manganese  and  iron.).  —Meyer 
Creek  is  a  small  stream  rising  southwest  of  Crystal  Springs  and 
flowing  southeast  into  Mazarn  Creek.  In  3  S.,  22  W.,  section 
16,  it  cuts  a  deep  gorge  through  tbe  novaculite  ridge  which 
passes  in  a  zigzag  course  southwest  through  this  part  of  Mont- 
gomery county.  On  the  part  of  the  ridge  that  runs  west  from 
the  creek,  a  few  fragments  of  brown  hematite,  occasionally 
associated  with  small  quantities  of  hard,  black  manganese  ore 
have  been  found,  and  several  claims  have  been  taken  up.     Similar 
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materials  are  occasionally  seen  io  place  in  the  novaculite,  but  the 
quantity  is  exceedingly  small  and  of  no  commercial  importance. 

The  Bud  Jones  claim  No,  1.  {Iron,) — The  Bud  Jones  claim 
No.  1  is  in  3  S.,  23  W.,  section  22,  the  southeast  quarter  of  the 
northeast  quarter.  This  tract  is  about  five  miles  west  by  south 
from  the  claims  already  described  on  Meyer  Creek,  and  on  a 
ridge  rising  over  four  hundred  feet  above  Mazirn  Creek,  which 
is  less  than  a  mile  to  the  southwest.  The  gray  novaculite  forms 
the  crest  and  upper  slopes  of  the  ridge,  and  the  siliceous  shale 
forms  the  lower  slopes.  On  the  south  side  of  the  mountain,  in 
the  gray  novaculite,  and  just  above  the  contact  of  that  rock  with 
the  siliceous  shale,  is  a  deposit  of  iron  ore. 

The  ore  is  massive,  of  a  bright  submetallio  lustre,  steel- 
gray  color,  and  a  reddish-brown  .streak.  It  has  the  physical 
properties  of  hematite,  but  chemically  it  differs  from  it  in  con- 
taining 8.05  per  cent  of  water.  It  has  already  been  described  on 
page  317.  The  outcrop  is  mostly  obscured  by  loose  material,  but 
where  exposed,  it  has  a  maximum  thickness  of  two  feet.  If  it 
were  stripped,  it  would  probably  be  fou'id  wider  in  some  places. 
The  outcrop  is  traceable  for  about  a  hundred  yards  along  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  and  strikes  in  an  easterly  direction  towards  the 
summit.  It  could  probably  be  traced  farther  were  it  not  covered 
by  debris.  The  ore  occasionally  contains  layers  or  ma-^scs  of 
gray  novaculite,  and  sometimes  forms  the  cement  of  the  breccia  of 
novaculite  fragments.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  interbedded  deposit 
at  the  contact  of  the  novaculite  and  silicjeoiis  shale,  or  in  the 
former  near  the  contact.  In  the  hollow  at  the  foot  of  this 
mountain  are  found  numerous  masses  of  this  ore  that  have  rolled 
from  above,  some  of  them  weighing  several  hundred   pounds. 

The  accompanying  analysis  shows  the  composition  of  the 
ore  on  this  property  : 

Analysis  of  iron  ore  from  the  Bud  Jones  claim,  3Iontgomef*y  county. 

Iron 61.99 

Manganese 0.04 

micA „ IJW 

Phosphorus 0.20 

Water 8.05 
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The  SD&lyaU  shows  the  ore  to  be  of  good  quality  in  its  high 
percentage  of  iron  and  low  silica,  but  it  coDtaiDs  an  ioiarious 
-qaaatity  of  pboaphorue. 

In  the  siliceous  shale  that  borders  the  gray  novaoulite  on 
«ither  side,  are  found  interstratified  beds  of  ordinary  browD 
hematite,  from  one  to  three  feet  in  width,  generally  mixed  with 
more  or  less  sbaly  material.  Sometimes  the  beds  are  entirely 
replaced  by  shale,  while  perhap.'j  a  few  hundred  yards  farther  on 
they  appear 'again,  the  transition  being  often  sharp.  The  re- 
lation of  the  di&erent  rocks  to  the  different  kinds  of  iron  ore 
found  on  this  property  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure, 
which  represents  a  section  in  a  nortb-south  direction  across  the 
rid^  on  which  the  claini  is  situated.  The  deposit  marked  D  is 
the  ore  described  first,  of  which  an  analysis  is  given  above.  The 
deposits  marked  0  represent  the  brown  hematite  in  the  siliceous 
shale.  The  continuation  of  the  ore  below  the  surface,  as  rep- 
resented in  the  figure  is  imaginary,  as  no  mining  has  been 
ilone,  but  it  shows  the  general  direction  of  the  downward  ex- 
tension of  the  deposits.  The  thickness  of  the  ore-beds  as  repre- 
sented in  the  figure  is  greatly  exaggerated,  this  being  necessary 
in  order  to  make  the  position  of  the  deposits  clear. 


(A  wuEfN  (iiDug&  the  Sad  JoHti  Claim,  tlanlUBiar 


The  Bud  Jones  claim  No  2.  [Iron.) — The  Bud  Jones  claim 
No.  2  is  in  3  8.,  23  W.,  section  23,  the  southwest  quarter.  It  is  less 
than  a  mile  south-by-east  from  the  last  locality.  Fragments  of 
iron  ore  similar  to  the  first  kiud  described  at  the  last  place  are 
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•  • 

scattered  over  the  surface.  The  ore  is  not  seen  in  place,  as  the* 
main  deposit  is  conce.iled  by  loose  material.  The  surface  frag- 
ments are  frequently  made  up  of  a  mass  of  thin  stalactitic  branchps^ 
from  a  sixteenth  to.  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  Bud  Jones  claim  No.  3.  {Iron.) — The  Bud  Jones  claim  No. 
3  is  in  3  S.,  23  W.,  section  29,  the  north  half.  This  claim  is  on 
the  north  side  of  a  novaculite  ridge  and  half  way  up  its  slope^ 
The  gray  novaculite  forms  the  summit  and  the  upper  half  of  the 
ridge^  and  the  siliceous  shale  forms  the  lower  slope.-  The  rocks 
all  strike  east-west  and  dip  steeply  to  the  north.  A  seam  two 
and  a  half  feet  in  thickness  of  a  porous  brown  iron  ore  occurs, 
in  the  gray  novaculite,  and  is  often  coated  with  a  brilliant  red 
ochre.  Unlike  most  of  such  exposures^  however,  the  larger  part 
of  the  ore  does  not  lie  in  the  bedding  of  the  rock,  but  dips  at 
about  70°  east,  and  strikes  north  and  south  directly  across  the 
stratification.  On  the  slope  of  the  ridge,  the  gray  novaculite 
forms  an  almost  vertical  ledge  for  ten  or  fifteen  feet  above  its 
contact  with  the  siliceous  shale,  aud  in  the  face  of  this  ledge  a 
cross  section  of  the  ore  deposit  is  well  exposed.  Twenty  feet 
above  the  shale,  the  deposit  thins  out  to  a  few  inches  in  width.. 
Sections  of  similar  though  smaller  deposits,  trom  one  to  twelve 
inches  in  thickness,  are  seen  in  the  face  of  the  ledge.  Some- 
times thin  layers  or  small  pockets  of  the  same  kind  of  ore  follow 
the  contact  of  the  two  rocks  in  the  normal  interbedded  manner. 
The  other  deposits  probably  represent  crevices  filled  with  iron 
ore  derived  from  originally  interbedded  ores  in  the  novaculite. 
The  following  analysis  shows  the  composition  of  this  ore: 

Analysis  of  ironvre  from  the  Bad  Jones  claim,  Montgomery  county^ 

IroD 54.64 

MangADese 0  80 

Silica 0.84 

Phosphorus 1.79 

The  Dunney  claim.  {Iron.) — The  Duuney  claim  is  in  3  S.^ 
23  W.,  section  30,  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter.. 
It  is  about  a  half  mile  west  of  the  last  claim,  on  the  summit 
oT  the  same  gray  novaculite  ridge.  The  ore  deposit  consists  of 
a  breccia  of  soft,  angular,  novaculite  fragments,  from  a    fraction^ 
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of  aD  inch  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  cemented  in  a  bright  sub- 
metallic,  steel-gray  iron  ore.*  The  ore  is  generally  in  the  form 
of  thin  seams,  a  fraction  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  cementing  the 
rock  fragments;  though  sometimes  pure  masses  several  inches 
in  diameter  are  seen.  Occasionally  it  is  in  maramillary  or  stal- 
acti tic  form -<,  or  in  small,  flat  nodules  stuck  to  the  novaculite 
fragmentH.  The  breccia  runs  along  the  ridge,  but  rapidly  thins 
out  in  either  direction. 

An  examination  of  the  breccia  shows  toat,  though  the  frag* 
ments  of  the  rock  are  separated  by  thin  layers  of  ore,  the  angles 
of  any  two  pieces  directly  opposite  each  other  would  almost 
always  fit  together  if  the  ore  were  removed.  It  is  probable^ 
therefore,  that  the  brecciation  is  caused  by  the  shattering  of  the 
rock  in  place,  and  not  by  the  cementing  together  of  novaculite 
fragments  indiscriminately  mixed  together. 

The  Golden  Oate  claim.  {Iron.) — The  Golden  Gate  claim, 
is  in  3  S.,  23  W.,  section  31,  the  northwest  quaiter.  Here 
the  same  breccia  is  seen  as  at  the  last  place,  except  that  the  iroa 
ore  has  a  brown,  dull,  earthy,  porous  appearance  instead  of  a 
bright  submetallic  lustre;  a  fact,  however,  which  may  be  due  to 
surface  weathering.  The  thickness  of  the  outcrop  is  not  seen  on 
account  of  the  covering  of  loose  material,  but  fragments  of  ore 
are  scattered  for  a  distance  of  over  two  hundred  yards  along  the 
north  slope  of  the  mountain.  Occasionally  masses  of  pure  ore,, 
from  one  to  two  hundred  pounds  in  weight,  are  found. 

Township  4  5.,  24  W.  {Manganese  and  iron.) — The  main 
novaculite  ridge  passes  through  this  township  from  northeast  to. 
southwest,  in  a  series  of  irregular  folds  that  at  times  run  parallel 
to  each  other  for  two  or  three  miles,  and  then,  curving  around 
again,  run  oS  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
examples  seen  in  the  novaculite  region  of  the  relation  of  tha 
topography  to  the  geologic  structure :  from  the  summit  of  one 
of  the  higher  ridges,  the  effect  of  the  disturbance  that  brought  the 
rocks  into  their  present  position,  can  be  clearly  traced  along  each 
ridge  and  around  the  semicircle  formed  where  they  curve  in  the 

*  This  ore  is  the  oae  referred  to  on  page  317  as  representing  the  mioeral  targite. 
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opposite  directioD.*  The  ridges  rise  from  five  hundred  to  six 
hundred  feet  or  more  above  the  Caddo  River.  Small  quantities 
of  iron  ore  are  found  in  the  novaculite  at  many  places  in  these 
billfa,  and  still  smaller  quantities  of  manganese  ore  also  occur  in 
associations  similar  to  those  already  described.  Both  ores  are  in 
quantities  of  no  importance  whatever  and  do  not  require  further 
mention. 

Caddo  Gap, — Caddo  Qap  is  a  deep  gorge  through  which 
the  Caddo  River,  in  the  western  part  of  4  8.,  24  W.,  crosses  one 
of  the  main  novaculite  ridges.*  Beyond,  to  the  west,  the  ridge 
rises  again  to  a  height  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  contin- 
ties  towards  the  head  waters  of  the  Little  Missouri  River. 

In  the  bluff  on  the  west  side  of  the  Caddo  River,  immediately 
-north  of  the  village  of  Cadd<i  Gip,  a  stain  of  iron  occurs  in  the 
novaculite  at  the  contact  of  that  rock  with  the  shale)  on  both 
sides  of  the  ridge,  and  occasionally  small  masses  of  solid  ore  are 
seen.  These  exposures  are  traceable  thence  westward,  but  the 
quantity  of  ore  is  insignificant  and  of  no  commercial  importance. 

*^  S  Crossing.''  {Iron.) — ^. Such  occurrences  as  those  just 
mentioned  are  again  seen  on  a  trail  crossing  the  ridge  about  two 
miles  west-by-north  from  the  village  of  Caddo  Qap.  The  trail 
passes  through  a  circuitous  gorge,  from  which  the  name  "  S 
Crossing'*  has  been  derived.  In  places  on  the  south  slope  of  the 
mountain,  on  this  trail,  the  novaculite  is  stained  a  deep  rusty 
color,  and  contains  thin  seams  and  pockets  of  the  iron  ore  already 
described.  These  vary  from  one  to  eighteen  inches  in  thickness 
and  occur  in  a  belt  of  novaculite  about  fifty  feet  wide.  Tney 
are  not  seen  in  workable  quantities. 

North  Mountain.f  {Manganese  and  iron.) — North  Mount- 
ain is  the  name  locally  applied  to  the  novaculite  ridge  running 
north  of  west  in  4  S,,  26  VV.,  about  two  miles  north  of  Fancy 
Hill  Post-office,  and  is  the  continuation  of  the  ridge  at  Caddo 
Gap.  On  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  the  iron  and  man- 
ganese  stratum    occurs   in    the  gray  novaculite  near  its  contact 

<*See  reporl  of  L.  S.  Griswold,  Vol.  III.  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Geological  SutTey 
for  1890. 

tThis  name  is  also  applied  to  sereral  other  ridges  in  the  Ouachita  Mountains,  as 
irill  be  seen  in  the  descriptions  giren  later  in  this  chapter. 
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with  the  shale,  and  follows  the  strike  of  the  rocks  along  the 
ridge.  Both  the  iron  and  manganese  are  in  small  quantities, 
the  latter  especial lj^so^  and  the  ore-bearing  stratum  is  usuaJIy 
marked  only  by  a  ferruginous  stain  or  by  small  seams  or  bunchfs 
of  iron  ore. 

The  Burns  claim.^  {Iron.) — This  one  of  the  Burns  claims 
is  in  4  S.y  26  W.,  section  18,  the  southwest  quarter,  and  is  on  a 
low  foot-hill  of  the  main  ridge  lying  to  the  north.  The 
gray  novaculite  forms  the  south  slope  and  the  siliceous  shale  the 
north  slope,  their  contact  coming  at  the  crest  of  the  hill.  Along 
this  contact  line  numerous  flat  masses  of  a  laminated  brown 
hematite,  from  three  to  twelve  inches  in  thickness,  are  found 
among  the  loose  rock.  Very  little  stripping  has  been  done  and 
the  main  body  of  ore  is  not  exposed,  so  that  the  full  thickness  of^ 
the  deposit  cannot  be  seen,  but  the  ore  is  probably  limited  in 
extent. 

Larger  quantities  of  a  similar  ore,  however,  are  found  in  the 
hollow  separating  this  hill  from  the  mountain  to  the  north,  and 
in  one  place  a  bed  ten  feet  thick  was  seen.  In  many  other 
places  in  the  neighborhood,  both  to  the  east  and  to  the  west^ 
similar  though  somewhat  smaller  outcrops  occur.  The  ore  in- 
termittently blends  into  the  shale  and  disappears. 

Fancy  Hill  Mountain.  {Manganese  and  iron.) — Fancy  Hill 
Mountain  is  in  4  S.,  26  W.,  section  28,  and  is  a  novaculite  ridge 
having  a  general  direction  of  a  little  north-of- west  and  south-of- 
east.  It  begins  just  south  of  Fancy  Hill  Post-office  and  bears 
thence  towards  the  head  waters  of  the  Little  Missouri  River. 
On  the  northeast  slope  and  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  west  of 
the  post-office,  a  deposit  of  mixed  manganese  and  iron  ore 
follows  the  strike  of  the  ridge.  The  manganese  ore  is  a  hard, 
black  variety,  and  the  iron  is  in  the  form  of  a  bright,  vitreous, 
brown  ore,  often  having  a  honeycombed  structure.  The  two 
are  intimately  mixed  together,  the  iron  being  much  the  more 
plentiful ;  and  sometimes  nodules  of  manganese,  from  a  frac- 
tion of  an  inch  to  one  inch  in  diameter,  are  cemented  in  a  matrix 

*Hr.  Barm  hai  a  large  Dumber  of  mtDgtnese  and  iron  claimi  in  Montgomerj  and 
Polk  oountiesy  and  they  are  described  in  the  order  of  their  occarrenee  in  these  couDtles. 
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of  iron  ore.  Sometimes  the  ores  are  comparatively  free  froni 
any  admixture  of  rock,  and  at  other  times  they  form  the  cement 
of  a  novaculite  breccia.  The  total  width  of  the  deposit  is  about 
twenty  feet,  and  on  each  side  scattered  masses  and  pockets  of 
ore  occasionally  occur  in  the  novaculite.  Tlie  ore  is  rarely  seen 
in  place,  but  numerous  large  masses  of  it  are  scattered  over  the 
surface.  The  ore-bearing  stratum  forms  the  crest  of  a  small 
spur  and  dips  almost  vertically.  It  rapidly  grows  thin  both  to 
the  east  and  to  the  west. 

The  deposit  represents  a  j)ockct  of  ore  much  larger  than  is 
usually  seen  in  the  gray  novaculite,  but,  as  shown  by  the  accom- 
panying analysis,  it  is  of  poor  quality  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of-spiegeleisen  and  ferro-minganese  on  account  of  its  high  per- 
centage of  phosphorus ;  ajid  its  association  with  iron  renders  it 
undesirable  for  many  chemical  purposes.  Its  high  percentage  of 
peroxide  of  manganese,  however,  would  for  some  purposes 
counterbalance  the  latter  disadvantage. 

Analysis  of  manganese  ore  from  Fancy  Hill  Mountain,  Mont^ 

gomery  county. 

Manganese 48.02 

Iron 5.55 

Silica 0.52 

Phosphorus 0.31 

Manganese  peroxide 71.73 

Caddo  Mountain,  {Iron.) — Caddo  Mountain  bears  east  and 
west  through  the  extreme  southwestern  part  of  3  8.,  26  W.,  and 
into  3  8.y  27  W.  It  runs  parallel  to,  and  on  the  immediate  south 
side  of  the  Caddo  River,  rising  about  400  feet  above  it.  The 
crest  and  the  upper  part  of  the  ridge  are  composed  of  gray  no- 
vaculite^ and  the  black  siliceous  shale  occurs  on  the  slopes.  On 
the  summit  are  numerous  outcrops  of  a  black  or  dark  brown  iron 
ore,  with  a  bright  metallic  lustre,  frequently  in  globular^  stalac- 
titic^  or  mammillary  forms.  It  is  in  thin  seams  and  pockets, 
from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  a  foot  in  thickness,  and  generally 
forms  the  cement  of  a  breccia  of  novaculite  fragments.     It  de- 
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composes  oii  the  surface  into  a  brown,  earthy  ore.  The  mixture 
of  ore  and  rock  is  from  ten  to  forty  feet  in  width.  It  was 
followed  for  two  miles  alonpj  the  crest  of  the  ridjje  and  is  doabt- 
less  traceable  for  a  still  greater  distance.  The  amount  of  ore, 
however,  in  any  one  place  is  small ,  as  the  novaculite  fragments 
compose  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  ore-bearing  stratum.  The 
ore,  though  sometimes  in  small  pockets  free  from  rock,  is  gener- 
ally in  the  form  of  thin  layers  or  films  in  the  novaculite. 

The  Crooked  Creek  region, — Crooked  Creek  runs  west 
through  the  northern  tier  of  sections  of  4  S.,27  W.,  and  then  turns 
abruptly  to  the  southeast,  flowing  thence  into  the  Little  Misj^ouri 
River  in  the  same  township.  It  forms  one  of  the  main  forks  of 
the  Little  Missouri  River  in  this  region  of  the  head  waters  of 
that  stream,  and  its  valley  is  bordered  by  novaculite  ridges. 
Several  small  pits  have  been  sunk  on  the  ridges  on  the  outcrop 
of  the  manganese-  and  iron-bearing  stratum. 

On  the  top  of  the  more  southerly. of  the  two  novaculite 
ridges  immediately  south  of  the  creek,  probably  in  section 
10,  a  small  pit  has  been  sunk  on  the  gray  novaculite,  showing 
a  hard,  black  manganese  ore,  in  seams  rarely  over  a  quarter  of 
an  incli  in  thickness  and  generally  thinner,  penetrating  the  rock 
in  all  directions.  The  ore  is  frequently  stained  with  iron,  and 
t)ften  small  masses  of  manganese  ore  enclose  kernels  of  brown 
hematite. 

About  a  mile  east  of  this  exposure,  on  the  south  slope  of 
the  same  mountain,  in  the  gray  novaculite,  and  near  its  contact 
with  the  shale,  a  small  prospect  pit  has  been  sunk  on  iron  ore. 
The  ore  is  found  in  the  rock  in  small  seams  and  pockets  from 
^ne  to  four  inches  in  thickness.  It  is  frequently  fibrous,  porous 
or  stalactitic,  and  very  often  has  a  brilliantly  iridescent  surface, 
showing  glossy  green,  blue,  and  pink  colors.  It  decomposes  on 
a  weathered  surface  into  a  brown,  earthy  ore.  The  ore  on 
CJrooked  Creek  has  nowhere  been  seen  in  workable  quantities. 

North  Mountain.  {Manganese,) — North  Mountain  is  the 
name  locally  given  to  a  broken  novaculite  ridge  in  the  northwest 
part  of  township  4  8.,  27  W.,  near  the  head  waters  of  the 
Ijittle  Missouri  River.     The  ridge  rises  five  hundred  and  ninety 
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feet  above  the  level  of  tbe  Rurrouoding  oouotry ;  and  on  the- 
apper  part  of  its  Boutheast  slope,  a  small  pit  has  been  sunk  on  a 
body  of  tnaDganese-bearitig  novaculite.  Tbe  ore  is  a  hard^ 
glossy,  black  variety,  and  usually  forms  the  cemeot  of  a  breccia 
of  angular  novaculite  fragments  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to 
four  or  five  feet  ia  diameter.  The  ore  forms  from  an  eighth  to 
lees  than  a  quarter  of  the  mass.  In  spots,  however,  there  are 
comparatively  pure  bodies  of  it,  and  a  horizontal  pocket  of 
Ruch  ore  about  two  feet  wide  runs  across  (he  face  of  the  pit.  It 
contains  no  rock,  but  a  small  lenticular  layer  oT  olay  a  few  inches 
thick  is  included  in  it.  Such  masses  of  pure  ore  are  rare,  and 
of  limited  extent.  Figure  26  represents  the  face  of  the  open- 
ing and  illustrates  the  occurrence  of  the  ore. 

The  mass  of  novaculite  in  the  center  is  surrounded  by 
smaller  pieces  cemented  by  manganese  ore,  and  represents  simply 
an  exceptionally  large  component  fragment  of  tbe  breccia.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  angles  of  almost  any  two  adjacent  fragments 


of  novaculite  would  fit  into  each  other  if  the  separating  layer  of 
manganese  was  removed,  showing  that  the  breccia  has  been 
formed  by  the  breaking  of  the  rock  in  place  and  not  by  an  in~ 
discriminate  mixing  of  rock  fragments. 
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The  outcrop  of  the  ore-bearing  breccia  is  largely  obscured 
by  loose  material,  but  at  the  point  where  the  pit  has  been  sunk 
it  is  about  thirty  feet  wide,  and  is  bordered  on  either  side  by 
novaculite  containing  only  a  stain  or  very  thin  layers  of  man- 
ganese. It  strikes  along  the  face  of  the  mountain  in  both 
directions  from  the  opening^  but  rapidly  thins  out :  fifty  feet 
to  the  northeast,  it  is  represented  only  by  a  stain  in  the  rock ; 
fifty  feet  to  the  southwest  the  same  breccia  is  seen,  but  it  con- 
tains very  small  quantities  of  manganese.  Similar  outcrops  are 
said  to  be  traceable  along  the  slope  of  the  mountain  for  over  a 
mile.  The  place  where  the  pit  was  sunk  represents  a  local  ac- 
cumulation of  manganese  in  the  ore-bearing  stratum,  yet  even 
here  the  deposit  is  limited.  Some  manganese  could  doubtless  be 
taken  out  at  a  profit,  but  the  deposit  would  soon  run  into  ore  in 
quantities  too  small  to  work.  Four  tons  of  ore  are  said  to  have 
been  shipped  from  this  property. 

Fragments  of  laminated  brown  hematite  occur  on  the  slopes 
of  the  hills,  and  have  probably  come  from  small  interbedded 
strata  of  that  material  in  the  shales  associated  with  the  novacu-^ 
lite. 

The  Morrell  claim.  {Manganese^ — The  Morrell  claim  is  ia 
4  S.,  27  W.,  section  16,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Little  Mis- 
souri River,  at  a  point  where  that  stream  cuts  through  a  novac- 
ulite ridge.  A  small  pit  sunk  near  the  water  level  shows  a  hard,^ 
massive,  steel-blue  manganese  ore,  often  in  stalactitic  form.  The 
ore  is  associated  with  black  or  brown  glossy  iron  ore,  and 
together  they  form  a  pocket  from  one  to  three  feet  in  width  in. 
the  novaculite.  The  ore  frequently  contains  pockets  of  red 
clay. 

lAUU  Musgrove  Mountain;  the  Webb  Thornton  claim.  (^Man- 
ganese.)— Little  Musgrove  Mountain  runs  east  and  west  in  the 
extreme  southwestern  part  of  4  S.,  27  W.,  and  is  intersected  by 
the  Little  Missouri  River  just  above  where  that  stream,  issuing 
from  the  rocky  gorge  that  it  has  cut  through  the  novaculite 
ridges,  flows  into  the  less  rugged  country  to  the  south.  The 
mountain  is  composed  mostly  of  gray  novaculite  dipping  almost 

28  eeolotical.  Vol.  i.,  1890. 
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vertically  and  forming  promineDt  bluffs  on   both    side?  of  the 
river. 

The  Webb  Thornton  claim  is  in  section  31,  on  a  steep  bluff 
in  the  south  face  of  Little  Musgrove.  A  soft,  black  manganese 
ore  (pyrolusite)  occurs  here  in  an  equally  soft,  while  novaculite 
easily  crushed  in  the  fingers.  The  largest  exposure  of  ore  is  an 
oblong  pocket  four  inches  in  its  thickest  part. 

Leader  Mountain;  the  Webb  Thornton  claim, — This  claim  is 
further  described  on  page  358,  in  the  description  of  Leader 
Mountain  given  under  the  heading  of  Polk  county.  The  claim 
is  in  Montgomery  county^  but  mo2:)t  of  Leader  Mountain  is  in 
Polk,  and,  astherQ  are  several  ore-bearing  localities  on  the  same 
cnountain,  they  are  more  consistently  described  together. 

POLK   COUNTY. 

The  manganese  deposits  of  Polk  county  are  the  continua- 
tion of  the  same  belt  that  has  already  been  described  in  Mont- 
gomery county  and  in  the  region  thence  east  to  Pulaski  county. 
They  occur  at  intervals  in  a  belt  of  country  from  five  to  ten  miles 
in  widths  and  follow  the  north-of-west  strike  of  the  novaculite 
ridges.  The  ridges  run  diagonally  through  the  county  from 
southeast  to  northwest,  crossing  the  Cossatot  River  above  and 
below  Rhode  Post-oflSce,  passing  less  than  two  miles  south  of  the 
town  of  Dallas,  and  bearing  thence  to  the  village  of  Potter  in 
the  northwest  part  of  the  county.  Still  farther  to  the  northwest, 
the  ridges  die  out  in  a  less  rugged  country,  and  the  manganese 
disappears  with  them. 

This  mountainous  area  forms  the  divide,  in  this  part  of  the 
«tate,  between  the  waters  of  the  Ouachita  River  on  the  north  and 
those  of  the  Red  River  on  the  south.  Board  Camp  Creek,  Big 
Oreek,  and  numerous  other  streams,  rise  in  it  and  flow  north  into 
the  Ouachita;  while  the  Saline  River,  the  Harris  Creek  fork  and 
the  Brushy  Creek  fork  of  the  Cossatot  River,  as  well  as  the 
main  Cossatot  itself,  rise  in  the  same  mountains  and  flow  south 
into  the  R<^d  River. 

A  smaller  novaculite  area  occurs  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Hatton  Post-office,  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  county,  and 
bears  west  towards  Indian   Territory ;  but  very   little,   if  any. 
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'manganese  oceon  id  it,  though  specimens  of  iron  ore  haye  been 
found. 

The  character  of  the  rMges  and  the  nature  of  the  ores  in 
the  novaculite  area  of  this  cooDly,  have  already  been  treated  in 
the  general  description  of  the  southwestern  Arkansas  region  in 
chapter  XII.,  and  do  not  require  further  mention.  The  ])aral- 
lelism  of  the  ridges  is  probably  better  developed  here  than  any- 
where else  in  the  region,  and  in  ruggedness  and  average  height 
they  are  second  to  no  other  part  of  the  belt.  In  fact,  the  highest 
elevation  above  the  surroundirijg  drainage  that  has  so  far  been 
measured  by  the  Survey  among  all  the  Ouachita  mountains,  is 
the  High  Peak  of  Hannah  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county, 
which  rises  a  thousand  feet  (barometric)  above  the  Cossatot 
River.  Other  ridges  are  almost  as  high  and  some  possibly 
higher;  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  country  from  the 
head  waters  of  the  Little  Missouri  in  southwestern  Montgomery 
county  to  the  Cossatot  River  in  Polk  county,  is  the  most  rugged 
part  of  the  Ouachita  Mountains. 

No  large  deposits  of  manganese  ore  have  been  found  in 
Polk  county.  Tiie  best  that  have  been  discovered  could  only 
be  worked  on  a  very  small  bcale,  and  even  this  could  be  done  in 
but  rare  caset^and  for  short  times.     (See  pages  306-308.) 

McKinley  Mountain,  {Manganese,) — McKinley  Mountain 
runs  in  a  general  west- by- north  direction  from  the  head  waters 
of  the  Little  Misrioiiri  on  the  east  to  beyond  the  Cossatot  on  the 
west,  and  rises  in  some'  places  over  seven  hundred  feet  above  the 
surrounding  level.  The  crest  and  upper  elopes  are  composed 
of  gray  novaculite,  the  lower  slopes  of  the  overlying  siliceous 
shale.  Almost  on  the  line  ol  Polk  and  Montgomery  counties  it 
is  cut  through  by  Straight  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Long  Creek,  the 
latter  a  branch  of  the  Little  Missouri  River.  Straight  Creek 
passes  through  the  mountain,  in  a  deep  gulch,  on  either  side  of 
which  the  novaculite  forms  steep  bluflFs. 

A  small  pit  has  been  sunk  in  the  novaculite  on  the  western 
side  of  this  pass,  in  4  S.,  28  W.,  a  few  hundred  yards 
west  of  the  Montgomery  county  line.  The  pit  shows  manganese 
ore  scattered  irregularly   and    in    limited    quantities    through   a 
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breadth  of  about  six  feet  of  the  rock ;  and,  in  some  places,  the- 
ore-bearing  part  of  the  rock  is  possibly  still  wider.  The  ore  i^ 
a  hard,  compact,  steel-blue  variety  frequently  stained  yellow  or 
red  by  iron.  It  occurs  throughout  the  rock  in  small  seams  and 
pockets,  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  four  inches  in  thickness. 
In  some  places  the  ore  blends  into  the  novaculite,  turning  it  a 
deep  black ;  in  other  places  the  line  of  separation  is  sharp  and 
well  defined.  The  following  analysis  shows  the  composition  of 
this  ore : 

Analysis  of  manganese  ore  from  McKinley  Mountainy  Polk  oounly^. 

Bianganeto 49.24 

Iron 2.04 

Silica- « 2.98 

Phosphorus 0.88 

MaDganase  paroxida 71.41 

West  of  this  opening  the  ore-bearing   stratum   is  traceable- 
along  the  mountain  at  intervals  to  beyond  -the  Cossatot   River,, 
but  the  ore  where  seen  is  in  even  smaller  quantities  than  in  the 
locality  just  mentioned. 

He  Mountain.  {Manganese  and  iron.) — He  Mountain  is  a 
novaculite  ridge  in  4  S.,  28  W.,  south  ot,  and  parallel  to  McKin- 
ley Mountain,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  ravine  which  forms 
the  valley  of  Long  Creek.  Manganese  is  found  on  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  in  Polk  county,  a  little' over  a  mile  west  of  the 
Montgomery  county  Hne. 

A  small  pit  three  feet  deep  has  been  sunk  on  the  ore,  which 
is  in  small  seams  and  pockets,  rarely  over  two  or  three  inches 
in  thickness.  The  exact  width  of  this  ore-bearing  part  of 
the  novaculite  cannot  be  seen,  but  the  pit  exposes  a  breadth 
of  about  six  feet,  and  it  is  probably  considerably  wider.  The 
ore  is  scattered  through  the  rock  in  limited  quantities.  It  is  a 
hard,  massive,  steel-blue  variety,  frequently  having  a  concretion- 
ary structure  and  a  mammillary  surface,  and  is  generally  asso- 
ciated with  more  or  less  massive  brown  iron  ore.  The  latter 
often  encloses  nodules  of  manganese,  or  forms  the  outside  layer- 
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-of  pockets  of  that  ore.     There  are  often  small  cavities  in  the 
fiovaculite,   from   one  to  six    inches  in  diameter^  lined    with 
layers  of  iron  and  manganese  ores.     In  some   places  both    ore 
are  sharply  separated  from  the  uovaculite,  in  others   they  blend 
into  it,  staining  it  brown  or  black. 

To  the  west  of  this  locality,  similar  outcrops  are  seen  inter" 
mitteutly  for  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  along  the  mountain,  in 
some  places  covering  the  surface  with  loose  fragments  of  mixed 
ore  and  rock ;  ^n  others  disappearing  altogether  and  giving  place 
to  barren  novaculite. 

Coon  Creek.     (Manganese  and  iron.) — Coon  Creek  is  a 
utary  of  Long  Creek  and  flows  west  along  the  south  side  of  He 
Mountain.     lu  a  novaculite  hill  bordering  this  creek  on  the 
south,  half  a  mile  southwest  of  the  He  Mountain  locality  just 
clescribed,  and  in  Polk  county,  4  S.,  28  W.,  another  small  pit 
has  been  opened  on  a  deposit  of  manganese  and  iron.     Buth  ores 
-are  in  about  equal  quantities,  and  both  are  very  much  like  those  ' 
described  on  He  Mountain.     They  either  furm  the  cement  of  a 
brecciated  novaculite,  or  occur  as  thin  layers,  nests,  or  pockets 
throughout  the  rock.      The  largest  mass  of  ore  seen  came  from 
one  of  these  pockets  and  was  two  feet  in  diameter.     Such  masses^ 
however,  are  rare. 

Briar  Creek  Mountain.  (Manganese  andiron.) — Briar  Creek 
Mountain  is  in  4  S.,  27  and  28  W.,  and  runs  a  little  north 
of  west  between  Coon  Creek  on  the  north  and  Briar  Creek  on 
the  south.  To  the  east,  it  passes  out  of  Polk  county  into  Mont- 
gomery, bearing  off  to  and  beyond  the  Little  Missouri  River. 
A  stain  of  iron  and  manganese  and  occasionally  small  masses 
of  the  ores  occur  in  the  gray  novaculite  on  the  part  of 
the  mountain  lying  in  Polk  county,  and  probably  these  same 
occurrences  extend  into  Montgomery  county;  but  no  important 
quantity  of  either  ore  was  seen. 

Leader  Mountain.  ( Manganese  and  iron.) — Leader  Mou n taia 

runs  a  little  north-of-west  in  4  S.,  27  and  28  W.,  partly  in  Polk 

-county  and  partly  in  Montgomery.     It  is  south  of  and  parallel  to 

Briar  Creek  Mountain,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  Briar  Creek, 

«  tributary  of  the  Little  Missouri  River.     The  mountain  com- 
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mences  at  the  Little  Missouri  River  and  passes  thence  to  the- 
waters  tributary  to  the  Cossatot  River.     A  number  of  claims 
have  been  taken  up  on  exposures  of  the  iron  and  manganese 
stratum  along  its  course,  several  of  which  are  described  below: 

(1)  The  Webb  Thornton  claim.  (Manganese.)— The  Webb 
Thornton  claim  is  on  the  eastern  part  of  this  ridge  in  4  8.,  27 
W.y  in  Montgomery  county.  A  pit  three  feet  deep  has  been 
sunk  on  a  deposit  of  manganese  in  the  gray  novacylite,  and  five 
hundred  pounds  of  ore  are  said  to  have  been  shipped.  The 
manganese  is  a  fin'e  grained,  soft,  crystalline  ore  often  appearing 
in  plumose  forms.  It  occurs  as  the  cement  of  a  brecciated 
Dovaculite  and  forms  from  a  tenth  to  as  much  as  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  mass.  Occasionally  the  manganese  is  stained  with- 
a  little  iron,  but  much  of  it  is  comparatively  free  from  that  im- 
purity. 

The  pit  shows  a  width  of  about  five  feet  of  this  breccia,  and 
though  the  same  ore  is  seen  on  either  side,  it  is  in  very  much 
smaller  quantities.  The  deposit  runs  along  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, but  thins  out  in  a  short  distance  in  both  directions,  and  is 
represented  either  by  simply  a  stain  or  by  thin  layers  of  ore  io 
the  novaculite. 

(2)  The  J.  Guy  Lewis  claim.  (Iron.) — The  J.  Guy  Lewis 
claim  is  on  Leader  Mountain,  about  four  miles^  west  of  the 
Thornton  claim,  and  two  and  a  half  m\\e^  west  of  the  line 
between  Polk  and  Montgomery  counties.  A  small  cut  has  been 
made  on  a  deposit  of  hard,  brittle  brown  hematite,  of  a  shaly 
structure.  It  occurs  as  pockets  and  lenticular  beds  in  the  novac<^ 
ulite,  the  largest  seen  being  a  pocket  two  feet  thick.  Snob 
deposits  are  scattered  irregularly  through  the  rock  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain  over  a  breadth  of  about  twenty  feet.  The 
ore  is  traceable  in  intermittent  outcrops  for  half  a  mile  east  and 
west  from  the  cut,  and  also  occasionally  beyond  these  limits. 

Sometimes  a  few  small  masses  of  hard,  steel-blue  manganese 
ore  occur  in  the  iron  ore,  especially  at  its  contact  with  the 
country  rock. 

Pointed  Rock  tunnel.  (Iron.) — Pointed  Rock  tunnel  is  in 
4.  S.,  28  W.,  section  19,  and  is  the  property  of  the  Arkansaa. 
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Development  Company.  A  deposit  of  hard,  laminated  brown 
hematite  oooars  here,  ioterbedded  ia  gray  and  black  siliceous 
Bbale.  Tlie  rockB  stand  verticallr  or  dip  at  angles  of  70°  to  80^ 
to  the  north,  and  form  part  of  a  low  hill.  A  tunnel  has  been 
mo  in  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  just  above  the  level  of  a  small 
creek,  and  follows  the  iron  ore  in  the  direction  of  the  strike  of 
the  rock  for  about  a  hundred  feet.  The  ore  occurs  in  a  series  of 
parallel  strata  from  one  to  twelve  inches  in  thickness,  separated 
by  similar  strata  of  shale,  or  of  clay  which  has  resulted  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  shale.  Tha  norlbern  part  of  tbe  hill  is 
composed  of  tbe  gray  novaculite,  and  the  ore  occurs  near  the 
contact  of  the  shale  with  that  rock.  The  rocks  strike  across  the 
bill,  and  the  ore  can  be  traced  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
over  the  summit  and  down  to  a  creek  on  the  other  side.  The 
alternating  strata  uf  iron  ore  and  shale  occupy  together  a  belt 
varying  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  in  width.  Sometimes  the  ore 
ID  a  given  stratum  runs  out  and  is  represented  by  rock  for  a  few 
feet,  bat  it  usually  appears  again  beyond.  Id  places,  the  com- 
bined thickness  of  all  the  ore  strata,  if  brought  together,  woul<i 
amount  probably  to  over  five  or  liix  feet ;  in  others,  it  would  not 
be  a  quarter  of  that  thickne^B. 

Tall  Peak  Mountain,  (ilanganese,) — Talt  Peak  Mountain 
forms  part  of  a  long  novaculite  ridge  known  as  Raspberry 
Mountain,  which  runn  in  a  general  direction  a  little  north  of  west 


Figun  27. 


A.    OrnT  ao'BcullM. 

C.    Snietoua  ahale. 

VcrUeal  and  harlionUl  acile :  I  iDcb—SS  leel. 

across  the  head  waters  of  the  Saline  River  and  the  Harris  Creek 
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fork  of  the  Cossatot  River.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  northern 
dope  of  Tall  Peak  Mountain,  on  a  claim  controlled  by  the  Ar- 
kansas Development  Company,  in  4  S.,  29  W.^  section  24,  the 
gray  novaculite  is  impregnated  with  manganese  for  a  width  of 
about  twenty  feet.  The  ore-bearing  part  of  the  novaculite  is  at 
the  contact  of  that  rock  with  the  shale,  and  protrudes  in  a  low 
ledge  above  the  surrounding  surface.  Its  relation  to  the  differ- 
ent rocks  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure,  which  represents 
a  north-south  section  across  a  part  of  the  claim. 

The  ore  is  in  pockets  and  lenticular  layers  scattered  through 
the  rock,  the  largest  seen  being  two  feet  long  by  from  three 
to  six  inches  in  thickness*  It  occijrs  both  in  the  form  of  a 
hard,  massive,  steel-blue  ore  and  as  a  finely  crystalline  variety, 
the  crystals  frequently  being  grouped  in  a  plumose  form, 
and  having  a  brown  streak.  Occasionally  the  manganese  con- 
tains small  quantities  of  iron,  but  it  is  generally  comparatively 
free  from  that  impurity. 

On  the  west  the  ore-bearing  stratum  disappears  under  the 
gravel  of  a  small  creek  ;  on  the  east  it  rapidly  thins  out  on  the 
slope  of  the  mountain  and  is  replaced  by  the  pure,  gray  novac- 
ulite. 

The  usual  strtita  of  brown  hematite,  from  one  to  twelve 
inches  in  thickness,  occur  in  the  siliceous  shale  shown  in  the 
figure  to  the  south  of  the  manganese.  A  tunnel  was  run  into 
this  rock  with  the  intention  of  reaching  the  manganese,  but  was 
not  continued  far  enough  to  do  so.  At  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel 
the  shale  is  almost  horizontal,  but  to  the  north  it  rapidly  curves 
around,  and  when  it  reaches  the  novaculite  it  is  dipping  at  the 
same  steep  angle  as  that  rock.  The  shale  has,  in  many  places, 
been  decomposed  into  a  fine  gray  clay  containing  layers  of  the 
unaltered  rock.  The  following  analysis  shows  the  composition 
of  the  manganese  ore   on   this   property : 

Analysii  of  manganese  ore  from  Tall  Peak  Mountain^  Polk  aounty. 

MADganeae 52.16 

Irom ^ 4.00 

Silica « 0.24 

Phofphorus 0.39 

MftDganesa  parozide 77.60 
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Brushy^  Prairie^  and  South  Mountains.  (Manganese.) — 
TThese  mountaias  ran  in  the  same  direction  as  Raspberry  Mount- 
^ain,  and  lie  in  parallel  ridges  to  the  east  and  southeast  of  it. 
They  are  all  novaculite  ridges,  and  small  quantities  of  mangan- 
*«se,  either  in  the  form  of  a  stain  in  the  rock  or  of  thin  seams, 
-tire  seen  in  various  places  on  them. 

GKllam  Springs.  {Iron.) — Gillam  Springs  is  in  4  8.,  30 
W.,  section  22,  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter, 
t)n  the  Dallas  and  Centre  Point  wagon  road,  twenty  miles,  by  the 
iroad,  south  of  the  former  town.  The  property  belongs  to  Mr. 
Asa  Williamson,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  small  sulphur  springs. 

About  a  mile  east  of  the  springs,  the  brown  hematite,  which 
fisiially  accompanies  the  siliceous  shale,  is  seen  in  many  places  in 
^that   rock   in  a  series   of  strata,  from  a  few  inches  to  several 
feet  in  thickness,   alternating  with  similar  strata  of  rock.     Nu- 
merous such   exposures  occur  on  the  western   end   of  a   ridge 
^northeast  of  Gillam  Springs,  and  in  one  place  a  surface  exposure, 
between  four  and  five  feet  in  thickness  was   seen.     Larger  out* 
-crops  are  said  to  have  been  found  and  prospected  in  this  neigh- 
borhood.    Sometimes  the  same   stratum  is   represented   in   one 
place  by  iron  ore  and  in  another  by  rock,  and  such   occurrences 
-often  repeat  themselves  for  several  hundred  yards. 

Hannah  Mountain.  (Manganese  and  iron.)  —  Hannah 
Mountain  is  in  4  8.,  29  and  30  W.,  and  is  one  of  the  most  promi- 
oient  ridges  in  the  novaculite  belt  of  the  Cossatot  River.  It  runs 
from  north  of  Tall  Peak  Mountain  on  the  east  in  a  direction  of 
few  degrees  north  of  west,  to  the  Brushy  Creek  fork  of  the 
'Cossatot  River,  a  distance  of  over  ten  miles.  In  this  distance  it 
is  broken  in  only  one  place,  and  that  is  where  the  main  Cossatot 
River  has  cut  a  deep  pass  through  it,  south  of  Rhode  Post-oflBce. 
SSisewhere,  there  are  low  places  in  its  summit  and  mountain 
'trails  frequently  take  advantage  of  these  to  wind  their  course 
across  the  country,  but  such  sags  represent  simply  indentations 
in  the  ridge,  and  the  only  complete  break  is  the  Cossatot 
pass.  The  summit  of  the  mountain  comes  up  to  a  long,  sharp 
tsrest,  in  some  places  only  a  few  feet  wide,  and  follows  an  undu- 
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lating  line,  reachiDg  its  maximam  height  io  the  High  Peak  of 
Hannah. 

This  peak  is  some  three  miles  east  of  the  Cossatot  River  and 
the  mean  of  two  barometric  measurements  gives  it  a  height  ot 
about  a  thousand  feet  above  that  stream.  The  height  above  the 
sea  level  is  not  known,  but  an  approximation  made  from  the 
elevations  given  on  the  U.  8.  Geological  Survey  maps  of  the 
country  immediately  to  the  north^  places  the  summit  of  the^ 
mountain  about  two  thousand  feet  above  tide  water.  It  is  the 
highest  peak  measured  by  the  Survey  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Cossatot  and  Little  Missouri  Rivers,  though  others  closely  ap- 
proach the  same  height,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  few  may' 
be  found  still  higher.  Hannah  Mountain  east  of  the  Cossatot 
River  is  known  as  East  Hannah,  and  west  of  that  stream,  as 
West  Hannah. 

Taking  the  ridge  as  a  whole,  it  represents  an  anticlinal  axis^ 
in   many   places   overthrown   and   dipping   to   the   north.     Its 
central  part  consists  mostly  of  gray  novaculite  and  the  slopes  are 
composed  of  the  associated  shale.* 

There  are  numerous  exposures  of  manganese  and  iron  ores, 
similar  to  those  already  described,  along  the  course  of  the  ridge. 
The  manganese  is  in  the  gray  novaculite  and  generally  at  or 
near  the  contact  of  that  rock  with  the  siliceous  shale.  Its  out- 
crops follow  along  the  mountain  and  vary  in  position  with  the 
contact  of  the  rocks,  at  times  rising  to  the  summit,  but  more 
generally  dropping. down  a  short  distance  on  the  slope,  usually 
on  the  south  side.  This  ore-bearing  stratum  goes  under  the 
name  of  the  Hannah  *'  lode  '^  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  mountain, 
and  the  Fawn  "lode''  in  the  western  part.  The  iron  ore 
sometimes  occupies  a  position  similar  to  the  manganese,  but  it 
also  occurs  in  the  shale  lower  down  the  mountain  side. 
Several  openings  have  been  made  on  both  East  and  West  Han- 
nah, and  the  principal  ones  are  here  described : 

(1)     East  Hannah  Mountain  ;  the  High  Peak.     (Iron.) — 

■»  A  BflCtion  throagh  East  Hanoah  llount&ia  aod  the  next  ridge  to  the  north,  known  at. 
Shadow  Rock  Mouotaio,  Lb  given  in  figure  24,  on  page  322. 
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The  Hieh  Peak  of  Hannah  is  a  part  of  the  Hannah  ridge  about 
three  miles  east  of  the  Coesatot  River.  On  the  south  slope  ot 
the  mountain,  and  probably  about  three  hundred  feet  from  the 
summit,  is  a  deposit  of  brown  iron  ore  in  the  gray  novaculite^ 
The  deposit  is  three  feet  in  the  widest  part  and  about  two-thirds. 
of  it  is  composed  of  ore.  It  follows  along  the  slope  of  the 
mountain  for  about  ten  feet,  and  beyond  these  limits  becomes, 
thin  and  is  often  represented  only  by  a  stain. 

Two  miles  east  of  the  High  Peak  of  Hannah,  on  the  same 
mountain,  small  seams  and  nests  of  manganese  and  iron  orea 
occur  in  the  gray  novaculite. 

(2)  East  Hannah  Mountain;  the  William  Allen  claim. 
(Manganese.) — The  William  Allen  claim  is  ou  the  north  side  of 
East  Hannah  Mountain,  near  its  base,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  east 
of  the  Cossatot  River.  It  is  on  what  is  known  as  the  Condor 
*Mode, '^  which  contains  manganese  ore  in  seams  and  pockets 
from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  eight  or  ten  inches  in  thickness, 
scattered  through  the  novaculite.  The  latter  size,  however,  is 
exceptional,  and  the  largest  mass  seen  measured  three  by  six  by 
ten  inches.  The  ore  is  of  both  the  crystalline  and  massive 
varieties,  the  former  often  showing  a  plumose  structure.  The 
massive  variety  is  hard,  and  often  in  stalactitic  and  mam  miliary 
forms.  The  manganese  is  associated  with  a  glossy,  black  iron 
ore. 

(3)  East  Hannah  Mountain  ;  the  west  end.  (Manganese 
and  iron.) — On  the  western  end  of  East  Hannah  Mountain,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Cossatot  River,  both  manganese  and 
iron  are  scattered  in  small  quantities  through  a  belt  of  novac- 
ulite varying  from  five  to  twenty  feet  in  width.  In  some  places 
the  ore  is  iron  and  in  others  manganese ;  in  still  others  both  ores 
are  mixed  together  in  varying  proportions.  They  occur  in  thin 
seams  along  lines  of  bedding  or  joint  cracks,  or  as  the  cement  of 
a  brecciated  novaculite;  in  places  also  they  are  in  small  nodules^ 
and  oftep  form  only  a  stain  in  the  rock.  The  rocks  dip  uni- 
formly to  the  north  at  angles  of  from  60°  to  80°. 

(4)  West  Hannah  Mountain ;  the  William  Allen  claim. 
(Manganese.) — This  one  of  the  William  Allen  claims  on  Weel, 
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Hannah  Mountain  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  Cossatot 
River,  on  the  north  slope  of  the  mountain,  and  on  what  is  known 
as  the  Fawn  "  lode.  *'  The  manganese  is  in  the  gray  novac- 
ulite,  near  its  contact  with  the  shale.  The  ore  impregnates  the 
rock  for  a  width  of  ten  feet  in  small  seams  and  pockets  from  a 
-<}uarter  of  an  inch  to  three  inches  in  thickness,  and  is  both 
^massive  and  crystalline.  The  manganese  is  associated  with 
'«mall  quantities  of  brown  iron  ore. 

Outcrops  similar  to  this  one  'Ate  seen  at  intervals  along  the 
43ame  slope  of  the  mountain,  associated  witn  the  same  rocks, 
for  a  distance  of  some  four  milch^,  to  the  Brushy  Fork  of  the 
<Jo88atot  River. 

(5)  West  Hannah  Mountain ;  the  Bowen  claim.  (Man- 
ganese.)— The  Bowen  claim  is  on  the  summit  of  West  Hannah 
Mountain,  at  its  extreme  west  end,  four  miles  west  of  the  Cos- 
satot River,  and  overlooks  the  valley  of  Brushy  Fork.  Man- 
ganese is  found  here  in  the  crystalline  form  with  smaller 
^quantities  of  a  hard  massive  ore.  It  occurs  in  thin  discontinuous 
«eams  occupying  cracks  and  joints  in  the  novaculite  and  some- 
times forming  the  cement  of  a  breccia.  The  largest  mass  of 
solid  ore  visible  is  three  inches  in  thickness  and  three  feet  in 
length,  thinning  out  at  both  ends. 

Similar  deposits  occur  along  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
for  half  a  mile  east  of  the  Bowen  claim,  and  are  separated  by 
areas  of  barren  rock.  Occasionally  brown  iron  ore  instead  of 
manganese,  is  seen  in  small  quantities  along  the  ore-bearing 
stratum,  and  sometimes  both  ores  occur  together. 

Buckeye  and  Shadow  Mock  Mountains,  {Manganese  and 
iron,) — Buckeye  and  Shadow  Rock  are  names  given  to  different 
parts  of  a  novaculite  ridge  which  runs  parallel  to,  and  immedi- 
ately north  of  East  Hannah  Mountain  in  4  S.,  28  and  2'3  W. 
In  its  eastern  part  it  is  known  as  Buckeye  Mountain  until 
within  about  four  or  five  miles  of  the  Cossatot  River,  and  from 
that  on  to  the  river  it  is  known  as  Shadow  Rock  Mountain. 
The  ridge  rises  from  five  to  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  Cossa- 
tot, its  average  height  being  much  lower  than  that  of  Fasl 
Hannah  to  the  south.     It  is  separated  from  the  latter  ridge  by 
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a  deep  ravine  which  marks  the  course  of  Short  Creek,  a  tributary 
of  the  Cossatot. 

A  large  namber  of  claims  have  been  taken  od  exposures  of 
manganese  and  iron  on  both  ends  of  the  monntain,  and  the 
principal  ones  are  here  described  : 

(1)  Manganese  Mountain. — Maoganese  Moantaio  ]&  a 
small  spur  of  Buckeye  Mountaio,  runniog  out  from  the  soatb 
side  of  the  ridge  about  five  miles  east  of  thf  Cossatot  River. 
Manganese  is  found  here  iu  the  gray  novaculite  in  the  form  of  a. 
hard,  massive,  steel-blue  ore,  blending  at  times  into  a  semi- 
crystalline  ore.  It  ie  generally  in  the  form  of  flat,  botryoidal 
or  coDcretionarj'  masses,  often  having  hollow  interiors.-  It 
tends  to  follow  lines  of  bedding,  but  it  also  runs  off  in  joint 
cracks.  The  bedded  layers  are  the  larger,  and  one  of  tbem. 
measured  from  three  to  six  inches  in  tbickneas  and  four  feet  ia 
length.  The  seam^  in  the  joint  cracks  rarely  measure  over  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  though  they  are  often  so- 
numerous  as  to  honeycomb  the  rock  in  all  directions. 
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HorlionUI  mud  Tertlol  Kile:  1  inch— S  f<*i. 

The  accompanying  figure  shows  the  character  of  the  bedded 
deposits  in  the  side  of  a  small  opening  on  the  summit  of  the 
spur.  It  will  be  observed  in  the  figure  that  the  lenticular  layers 
of  ore  lie  intermittently  along  diSerent  planes  of  stratification, 
and  that  they  are  separated  along  the  same  planes  by  barren 
areas,  which,  however,  are  generally  stained  with  iron  or  man- 
ganese.    Sometimes  the  layers  of  ore  are  simply  flat  concretions. 
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The  following  aDalysis  shows  the  composition  of  the  ore 
from  this  locality : 

Analysis  of    manganese  ore  Jrom   Manganese  Mountain,    Polk 

county. 

Manganete^ « 42.75 

IroD ^ 2.72 

8iUc» 10.46 

Phosphorus. „ 0.45 

_• 

llangsnese  peroxide 62.75 

(2)  The  Walstoa  claim.  (Iron.)— The  Walston  claim  is 
t)D  the  same  hill  as  the  last  named  locality  and  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  northwest  of  it.  Layers  from  two  to  six  inches  in 
thickness  of  glossy  black  or  dark  brown  iron  ore  are 
interbedded  in  the  gray  novaculite.  The  ore  also  runs  across 
the  stratification  in  fractures  in  the  rock.  The  deposit  occurs 
at  the  crest  of  a  small^  local  anticline,  and  the  layers  of  ore 
dip  ofi  in  both  sides  of  the  pit.  No  manganese  was  seen  at 
this  opening. 

Another  one  of  the  Walston  claims  is  near  the  last  and 
at  the  point  where  Manganese  Mountain  joins  the  main 
Buckeye  Mountain.  Iron  ore  similar  to  that  just  mentioned 
has  been  found  here  in  a  small  pit  now  mostly  filled  up.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  in  larger  quantities  than  at  the  last 
place. 

(3)  Other  localities  on  Buckeye  and  Shadow  Rock 
Mountains. — A  short  distance  west  of  the  last  locality,  on  the 
main  Buckeye  Mountain,  and  four  miles  east  of  the  Cossatot 
River,  are  several  other  claims.  A  stain  and  occasionally  a 
few  small  seams  of  iron  and  manganese  ores  occur  in  the 
rock,  but  no  large  deposit  has  been  found. 

Two  miles  east  of  the  Cossatot  River  and  on  the  south 
slope  of  the  ridge,  small  masses  of  manganese  and  iron  ores 
are  scattered  through  the  loose  rock.  The  mountain  here  is 
known  as  Shadow  Rock. 

Two  hundred  yards  farther  down  the  slope  of  the 
mountain  strata  of  brown  hematite  occur  in   the  siliceous 
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«hale.  There  are  fifteen  feet  of  interbedded  layers  of  hema- 
tite  and  rock,  with  an  undulating  dip  of  60^  to  80^  north  and 
a  strike  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  parallel  to  the  ridge, 
^metimes  the  iron  ore  composes  the  larger  part  of  the  de- 
posit, but  usually  the  latter  is  rock  stained  with  iron,  thus 
giving  the  impression  that  the  ore  is  more  plentiful  than  it 
really  is. 

About  a  mile  east  of  the  Cossatot  River,  and  still  on  the 
north  slope  of  the  mountaiu,  several  outcrops  of  manganese 
«nd  iron  ore  occur  in  the  gray  novaculite,  at  or  near  its  con- 
tact with  the  siliceous  shale.  This  ore-bearing  stratum  is 
known  locally  as  the  Prince  Edward  "  lode, ''  a  name  which 
is  somewhat  indefinitely  applied  to  almost  all  the  claims  on 
this  ridge,  from  Manganese  Mountain  on  the  east  to  the 
Oossatot  River  on  the  west.  The  ore  is  composed  of  vary- 
ing proportions  of  massive  and  crystltlline  varieties,  the  one 
running  into  the  other.  The  iron  ore  is  sometimes  associated 
with  manganese,  sometimes  free  from  it.  Both  ores  run  ir- 
regularly through  a  stratum  of  novaculite  varying  from 
three  to  five  feet  in  width,  and  form  from  a  tenth  to  a  half 
the  mass. 

C  C,  Avant  claims.  {Manganese  and  iron.) — Mr.  Avant 
owns  several  claims  in  the  vicinity  of  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Cossatot  River,  and  two  of  them  are  here  described  : 

(1)  Manganese. — This  claim  is  in  4  S.,  29  W,,  section 
6,  on  a  novaculite  ridge  running  parallel  to,  and  north  of  West 
Hannah  Mountain.  The  ore-bearing  stratum  is  known  here 
as  the  Eldridge  "  lode, "  and  the  Avant  claim  is  near  its 
eastern  end,  a  few  hundred  yards  west  of  where  the  ridge 
slopes  off  to  the  valley  of  the  Cossatot  River.  Manganese  ore 
is  found  in  the  gray  novaculite  on  and  near  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  and  is  of  a  hard,  steel-blue  variety,  often  in 
stalactitic  and  mammillary  forms.  The  ore-bearing  part  of 
the  rock  varies  from  one  to  five  feet  in  thickness  and  con- 
tains the  ore  in  thin  seams,  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  eight 
inches  in  thickness,  following  the  stratification  or  occupying 
joints  and  cracks.     The  ore-bearing  deposit  dips  to  the  north 
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with  the  enclofling  rock  at  angles  from  70^  to  90^^  and  ist 
traceable  for  several  hundred  yards  along  the  moantain^ 
when  it  thins  oat,  widening  again  to  the  west. 

(2)  Iron, — This  claim  is  in  4  8,,  30  W.,  section  1^ 
about  a  mile  west  of  the  last  locality  (claim  1),  on  the  south 
slope  of  the  same  mountain,  and  about  a  quarter  of  the  way 
from  the  summit.  Here  the  ore-bearing  stratum  is  repre- 
sented mostly  by  iron  ore,  though  small  quantities  of  a  black, 
massive  manganese  ore  sometimes  occur.  The  iron  ore  is  ink 
the  form  of  a  brown  hematite,  and  forms  the  cement  of  a 
brecciated  novaculite,  in  which  the  rock  masses  vary  from  a. 
fraction  of  an  inch  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  some- 
times stained  throughout  by  iron.  This  mixture  of  rock  and 
ore  has  a  width  of  about  thirty  feet  on  the  slope  of  the^ 
mountain,  but  only  a  small  part  of  it  is  composed  of  ore. 

The  Arkansas  Development  Company's  mine.  (Mangan- 
ese.)— The  Arkansas  Development  Company's  mine  is  in  3  8.^ 
30  W.,  section  27,  and  is  locally  known  as  the  Ward  man- 
ganese mine,  *  from  the  name  of  the  former  superintendent. 
It  is  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Brushy  Fork  branch  •f  the 
Cossatot  River,  on  a  novaculite  ridge  which  rises  over  400- 
feet  above  the  creek.  It  is  the  property  of  the  Arkansas 
Development  Company,  and  was  worked  during  the  year 
1888  and  until  April,  1889,  when  operations  were  stopped.. 
During  this  time  a  shaft  142  feet  deep  was  sunk  on  the 
north  slope  of  the  ridge,  and  a  tunnel  aboutSOO  feet 
long  was  run  into  the  northern  side,  near  the  level 
of  Brushy  Fork.  About  twenty  tons  of  ore  are  said  to  have^ 
been  taken  from  the  shaft;  none  was  found  in  the  tunnel. 

The  summit  and  upper  slopes  of  the  ridge  are  composed 
of  gray  novaculite,  while  on  the  north  side,  where  the  tunnel 
has  been  run,  the  lower  slopes  are  composed  of  black  sili- 
ceous shale.  The  manganese  occurs  in  the  novaculite  in  the 
form  of  crystalline  pyrolusite,  associated  with  a  hard  iron- 
gray  massive  ore,  the  former  often  coating  the  latter  as  an 

*  This  property  hu  hwrn  described  hj  T.  B.  Comsiock,  Vol.  I.  of  the  annual  report 
of  the  Geological  Surrey  for  1888,  pp.  155-157. 
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incrastation^  and  both  occarring  id  kidney-shaped  or  stalac- 
titic  forms.  Sometimes  small  quantities  of  a  black  iron  ore 
(limonite)  showing  a  glossy,  brilliantly  iridescent  surface^ 
are  associated  with  the  manganese,  bat  a  large  part  of  the 
latter  is  free  from  such  impurity. 

The  manganse-bearing  deposit  varies  from  one  to 
two  feet  in  thickness  and  dips  almost  vertically.  The  ore^ 
however,  composes  only  a  small  part  of  this  and  usually  oc- 
curs as  thin  seams  and  pockets  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to 
oyer  two  inches  in  thickness,  scattered  irregularly  through 
the  rock.  Occasionally,  however,  the  ore  widens  out  locally 
into  pockets  of  somewhat  larger  size.  Sometimes  the  ore 
disappears  altogether  or  is  represented  only  by  a  stain  in  the 
rock,  but  widens  out  again  at  irregular  intervals. 

Other  openings  made  by  the  Arkansas  Development  Company 
on  Brushy  Forh^ — Several  other  smaller  openings  have  been 
made  by  the  Arkansas  Development  Company,  on  both  man-* 
ganese  and  iron,  in  the  same  neighborhood  as  the  Ward 
mine.    The  most  important  are  given  below : 

(1)  The  Jumbo  pit.  (Manganese.) — The  Jumbo  pit  is 
five  hundred  yards  east  of  the  "Ward  mine,  on  the  north  slope 
of  the  same  ridge.  Manganese  ore  impregnates  the  novac- 
ulite  in  the  same  way  as  at  that  place.  A  pit  fifteen  feet 
deep  and  eight  feet  square  has  been  sunk,  and  on  all  sides  of 
it  are  seen  thin,  irregular,  and  discontinuous  "  stringers'*  of 
ore,  from  one  to  five  inches  in  thickness,  either  in  lines  of 
bedding,  or  in  joint  cracks.  The  novaculite  is  generally 
stained  a  buff  or  a  brown  color,  and  is  soft,  often  disinte- 
grating into  a  powder. 

(2)  Tunnel  No.  2.  (Iron.)— Tunnel  No.  2  is  little  over 
half  a  mile  east-northeast  of  the  Ward  mine.  It  is  twenty 
feet  long  and  was  run  into  a  gray  siliceous  shale,  on  a  de- 
posit of  brown  iron  ore.  The  ore  is  a  brown  hematite, 
interbedded  in  the  rock  in   irregular  pockets,  from  a  few 

*  Several  properties  owoed  by  this  company  elsewhere  in  Polk  county  have  already 
been  described.    See  pages  858-360. 

24  Geological,  Vol.  i.,  1890. 
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inches  to  a  foot  or  more  in  thickness.  The  ore  is  laminated 
and  has  much  the  same  structure  as  the  enclosing  shale,  into 
which  it  blends  both  laterally  and  vertically.  The  quantity 
of  ore  is  very  limited. 

Two  hundred  yards  northeast  of  this  tunnel,  is  a  small 
pit  on  a  similar  ore  in  a  similar  rock.  The  ore  frequently 
forms  the  cement  of  a  breccia  of  fragments  of  the  enclosing 
rock,  and  is  irregularly  scattered  through  a  stratum  three 
feet  thick.  The  shale  in  contact  with  the  ore  is  often  much 
decomposed  and  exists  in  the  form  of  a  fine,  siliceous  powder. 

(3)  Shaft  No.  3.  (Manganese.)  —Shaft  No.  3  is  over  a 
half  mile  northeast  from  the  Ward  mine,  and  is  a  pit  eight 
feet  square  and  twenty  feet  deep,  sunk  for  manganese  in  the 
gray  novaculite.  The  ore  occurs  in  small  nests  and  thin 
discontinuous  seams,  from  one  to  six  inches  in  thickness. 
Sometimes  they  follow  joints,  but  the  largest  seams  are  in 
the  bedding  planes  of  the  rock,  which  pitches  to  the  south- 
west with  an  undulating  dip  of  about  30^  The  deposits  in 
the  joint  cracks  frequently  cross  those  in  the  lines  of  bedding, 
showing  that  the  ore  in  the  bedding  planes  was  deposited 
previously  to  that  in  the  joints. 

(4)  Shaft  No.  4.  (Manganese.) — Shaft  No.  4  is  near 
shaft  No,  3,  is  about  the  same  size,  and  has  been  sunk  in  the 
novaculite  for  manganese.  The  ore  is  a  hard,  massive 
variety  in  a  mammillary  form,  and  occurs  as  in  shaft  No.  3, 
in  lines  of  bedding  and  in  joint  cracks.  The  largest  seam 
measured  was  four  inches  thick  and  four  feet  long,  repre- 
senting a  lenticular  layer. 

CoBsatoi  Mountain,  {Manganese.) — Cossatot  Mountain  lies 
directly  north  of  McKinley  Mountain,  already  described,  and 
is  separated  from  it  by  Mine  Creek.  It  is  a  novaculite  ridge 
like  McKinley  Mountain  and  the  many  others  already  de- 
scribed. The  portion  of  it  referred  to  here  runs  through  the 
southeastern  part  of  township  3  S.,  29  W.,  in  a  general  west- 
northwest  direction.  To  the  east  of  this  area,  it  bears  oft 
towards  the  Little  Missouri  River;  to  the  west,  it  coalesces 
with  the  mountains  south  of  Dallas. 
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Two  and  a  half  miles  east  of  the  Cossatot  River,  several 
«mall  pits  have  been  sank  for  manganese  on  the  sammit  of 
the  mountain,  and  a  tunnel  forty  feet  long  has  been  run  into 
the  north  side  about  twenty-feet  below  the  summit.  The 
^ray  novaculite  forms  the  crest  of  the  ridge  and  the  siliceous 
shale  comprises  the  slopes.  The  tunnel  has  reached  the 
novaculite  through  the  shale.  The  manganese  is  in  the  form 
of  a  crystalline  pyrolusite,  mixed  with  a  hard,  massive  ore, 
vand  occurs  in  irregular  nests,  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to 
three  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  thin  seams,  from  a  sixteenth 
to  a  quarter  inch  in  thickness.  Such  bodies  of  ore  are  scat- 
tered irregularly  through  a  breadth  of  about  forty  feet  of 
novaculite.  The  manganese  forms  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  ore-bearing  stratum,  and,  except  in  the  richest  places,  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  scattered  bodies  of  ore  would  form 
a  very  small  percentage  of  the  mass. 

Little  Manganese  Mountain.  {Manganese  and  iron,)  — 
Little  Manganese  Mountain  is  the  name  given  to  the  western 
end  of  the  novaculite  .ridge  running  parallel  to,  and  a  mile 
tiouth  of  East  Hannah  Mountain.  Iron  and  manganese  are 
found  on  it  a  mile  east  of  the  Cossatot  River,  where  the 
mountain  begins  to  slope  down  to  the  valley  of  that  stream. 
The  claim  is  owned  by  Mr.  William  Allen,  and  is  known  as 
the  Cave  ''lode."  The  ridge  here  is  composed  mostly  of  gray 
novaculite,  dipping  at  angles  of  from  45°  to  60°  north  and 
overlain  on  the  uorthern  slope  by  the  siliceous  shale.  In  the 
novaculite  near  the  contact  with  the  shale,  are  discontinuous 
strata  of  brown  hematite,  associated  with  smaller  quantities 
of  manganese,  and  varying  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  four 
inches  in  thickness.  They  run  sometimes  continuously  in 
the  direction  of  the  ridge  for  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  and  then 
thin  out,  appearing  again  beyond.  The  manganese  is  in 
much  smaller  quantities  than  the  iron  ore,  and  occurs  in 
nodules  and  thin  seams.  As  a  rule,  the  iron  ore  seems  to  be 
largely  confined  to  the  contact  of  the  novaculite  and  shale, 
while  the  manganese  is  found  not  only  there,  but  also  in 
the  novaculite,  farther  from  the  contact  line. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  MANGANESE  DEPOSITS  OF  THE  APPALACH- 
IAN REGION. 

LOCATION  OP  THE  DEPOSITS. 

Geographic  position. — Manganese  ores  are  of  frequent 
occarrence  throughout  the  region  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  from  Maine  to  Alabama,  but  it  is  only  locally  that 
they  have  been  found  in  workable  quantities.  Virginia^ 
Georgia,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  Vermont,  represent  the  only 
states  *  in  that  region  in  which  any  considerable  quantities 
of  the  ore  have  been  mined,  f 

The  most  important  manganese  area  in  the  Appalach- 
ian region  lies  between  the  Potomac  River  on  the  north, 
and  the  head  waters  of  the  Alabama  River  on  the  south. 
These  limits  include  the  well  known  manganese  districts 
of  the  Valley  of  Virginia  and  of  northern  Georgia,  besides 
many  other  less  known  localities,  not  only  in  those  states^ 
but  also  in  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  and  Alabama. 

Topographic  poiition, — The  general  surface  features  of  the 
manganese-producing  states  in  the  Appalachian  region  are  so  well 
known  that  a  detailed  description  of  them  here  is  unnecessary. 
A  few  words,  however,  are  required  to  explain  their  relation  to 
the  subject  in  question.     The  mountains  run  in  a  general  north- 

*Iii   addition  to   the    deposits   of    these  states,    mention   should  be  made  of  the 
manganiferoas  sine  ores  of  Hterling  Hill  and  Franklin,  New  Jersey.  These  are  need  as  m  aooroe 
of  spie^eleisen  after  the  sine  has  been  abstracted.    The  manganese,  however,  is  a  by-product 
and  the  ores  are  mined  primarily  for  their  zinc    They  have  been  described  on  pages  91-98. 

tThe  manganese  deposits  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  properly  belong  to- 
those  of  the  Appalachian  region,  but  as  they  differ  considerably  from  moet  of  the  Appalachian, 
deposits  they  are  treated  in  a  separate  chapter. 
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-east  and  southwest  direction,  parallel  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  in 
«ome  places  reaching  the  immediate  shore  line  as  in  New 
Sngland^  in  others  receding  from  a  hundred  to  two  hundred 
miles  from  it,  as  along  the  coast  of  the  southern  states.  The 
interveninc:  space  in  the  latter  region  is  occupied  by  a  com- 
paratively low  area,  which  slopes  off  gradually  and  becomes 
more  and  more  nearly  level  until  the  flat  tide  water  region  is 
reached. 

The  mountainous  area  varies  from  less  than  a  hundred  to 
-over  two  hundred  miles  in  width,  and  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  plateau  area  comprising  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mississippi 
basin.  The  mountains  consist  of  a  series  of  parallel  ranges 
separated  by  intervening  valleys,  and  follow  the  general 
northeast  and  southwest  structure  of  the  region.  The  most 
-easterly  of  these  ranges  forms  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Virginia  with 
its  southwesterly  prolongation  thence  into  Georgia  and  Alabama. 
To  the  west,  are  the  Allegheny  Mountains  with  their  south- 
westerly extension  in  the  Cumberland  Range.  Both  the  Blue 
Hidge  and  Allegheny  'Mountains  with  their  southerly  prolonga- 
tions, include  many  minor  and  parallel  ranges,  such  as  the 
Black,  Great  Smoky,  Unaka,  Cheat,  Clinch,  and  numerous  other 
mountains.  Between  the  two  main  chains  is  the  Valley  of 
Virginia,  frequently  divided  longitudinally  by  subordinate  moun- 
tain ranges,  and  continued  on  the  north  by  the  Cumberland 
Valley  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Lake  Champlain  basin  of 
Vermont,  and  extending  south  into  Tennessee  and  Georgia. 
This  valley  and  its  Blue  Ridge  barrier  on  the  east  have  been 
the  seat  of  nearly  all  the  manganese  mining  in  the  Appalachian 
region,  though,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter,  work  has 
also  been  done  elsewhere  both  to  the  east  and  the  west. 

HISTORY  OP  MANGANESE  MINING  INTHE  APPALACHIAN  REGION. 

The  general  historical  features  of  manganese  mining  in 
America,  in  which  the  Appalachian  region  has,  so  far,  played 
the  most  important  part,  have  \)een  given  in  chapter  IV.  Only 
-a.  summary  of  the  general  facts  which  pertain  to  this  special  area 
need  be  repeated  here,  while  minor  details  concerning  individual 
properties  are  given  under  the  descriptions  of  those  places. 
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The  first  manganese  mining  in  the  United  States,  so  far  aa 
it  is  possible  to  find  out^  was  done  near  Whitfield^  in  Hickman 
countji  Tennessee,  where  small  quantities  of  ore  were  taken  out  in 
1837.  Similar  amounts  have  been  mined  since  then  at  the  same 
place  for  use  in  coloring  pottery.  *  In  1869,  Mr.  Sibert  made^ 
several  small  openings  in  the  manganese  deposits  of  the  Valley 
of  Virginia^  at  the  Lyndhurst  mine,  the  Kennedy  mine,  and 
elsewhere,  and  is  said  to  have  shipped  some  ore.  Manganese 
is  said  to  have  been  mined  at  the  Yan  Buren  and 
Paddy  Mills  mines  in  Virginia  at  nearly  the  same  time  or 
shortly  afterwards,  but  in  small  quantities.  About  the  same 
time  also  manganese  mining  was  carried  on  in  Vermont.  The 
exact  year  that  work  was  begun  in  this  state  is  uncertain,  but 
it  is  stated  f  that,  in  1861,  considerable  quantities  of  manganese 
ore  had  already  been  shipped  to  England  from  Brandon  and 
Chittenden. 

In  1867  Mr.  James  E.  Mills  commenced  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  all  the  manganese  deposits  of  the  Appalachian 
region  so  far  as  then  known,  and  shortly  afterwards  he 
opened  the  Cabell  mine  in  the  Valley  of  the  James  River.  His 
work  represented  the  first  serious  attempt  to  mine  manganese 
sybtematically  and  on  a  large  scale  in  this  region. 

In  1867,  the  Crimora  mine  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  in- 
the  same  state,  was  bought  by  a  stock  company  which  suspended 
operations  in  1869.  From  that  time  until  1882  the  mine  was- 
worked  intermittently,  but  only  small  quantities  of  ore  were 
shipped.  In  1867,  the  Dobbins  mine  near  Cartersville,  Georgia^ 
was  opened  and  was  the  first  manganese  property  worked  in  that 
state. 

During  the  next  ten  years  (1867-1877)  the  manganese  in» 
dustry  grew  steadily  but  slowly  in  both  Virginia  and  Georgia^ 
but  in  the  other  states  represented  in  the  region,  very  little  waa 
done,  though  in  North  Carolina  small  quantities  of  ore  were 
mined.     Up  to  this  time  most  of  the  ore  mined  had  been  sent  ta 

*  Jofleph  D.  Weeks,  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1885,  p.  345. 

t  Geology  of  Vermont,   E.  Hitchcock,  E.  Hitchcock,  Jr.,  A.  D.  Hager,  and  C.  H^ 
fiitshcock,  1861.  .  t 
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Europe  and  was  principally  used  for  chemical  purposes ;  but  the 
rapidly  growing  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel  in  the  United 
States  greatly  increased  the  demand  for  manganese^  so  that  in 
the  next  decade  several  companies,  producing  considerable 
quantities  of  ore,  came  into  existence ;  and  from  1880  to  1890 
their  number  and  output  steadily  increased.  In  1882  the 
Crimora  mine  was  leased  by  James  B.  White  and  Company,  and  is 
now  operated  by  the  American  Manganese  Company.  It  has  been 
the  largest  producer  of  manganese  in  the  United  States,  and  up 
to  December  31,  1888,  its  total  output  was  about  103,785 
tons  of  ore.  *  Smaller  quantities  have  been  produced  at  many 
properties  both  in  Virginia  and  Georgia,  as  is  shown  in  the 
following  chapter,  though  with  the  exception  of  limited  opera- 
tions in  western  North  Carolina,  but  little  work  has  been  done 
in  the  intervening  states.  Statistics  of  production  in  the 
Appalachian  region  are  given  in  chapter  IV.,  pages  65-68,  and 
also  in  the  descriptions  of  individual  localities  in  chapter  XV. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that,  though  manganese  has 
been  mined  in  many  different  places  in  the  last  twenty  years  in 
the  part  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  lying  between  the 
Potomac  and  the  Alabama  Rivers,  only  a  few  of  the  mines  have 
proved  to  be  profitable.  In  fact  the  areas  of  important  mining 
have  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  Virginia  and  to  the 
Cartersville  region  of  Georgia ;  while  even  in  these  regions  they 
are  still  farther  narrowed  down  to  the  Crimora  mine  and  a  few 
others  in  Virginia,  and  to  a  few  localities  in  Georgia.  At  other 
places  manganese  has  been  mined  at  a  profit  for  short  intervals^ 
but  most  such  localities  have  not  stood  the  test  of  time.  Three 
causes   have  combined  to  bring  about  this  result : 

(1)  Many  of  the  deposits  worked  were  far  from  railways, 
and  the  expenses  of  transportation  consumed  the  profits. 

(2)  Ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  operators  of  the  nature 
and  mode  of  occurence  of  the  ore  has  hastened  the  downfall  of 
many  properties.  This  was  especially  true  in  former  times  when 
the  character  of  manganese  deposits  was  not  so  well  understood 


*  Mineial  Resources  of  the  United  Stotes,  18S8,  p.  138. 
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as  it  is  now,  and  many  errors  were   committed  that  would  not 
be  made  by  the  more  experienced  manganese  miner  of  to-day. 

(3)  The  irregular  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  ore  has  caused 
the  failure  of  many  mines :  the  aggregate  amount  of  manganese 
in  the  region  is  large^  but  it  is  only  occasionally  that  enough  of  it 
occurs  in  one  place  to  permit  it  to  be  profitably  worked.  Man- 
ganiferous  iron  ores  have  been  found  in  considerable  quantities 
in  many  places,  but  manganese  ore  proper  is  much  less  abundant 
and  more  uncertain. 

In  spite  of  this  irregularity  in  the  mode  of  occurrence 
of  the  ore,  however,  the  Appalachian  region  ranks  today  as  one 
of  the  leading  manganese-producing  areas  of  the  world.  More- 
over, the  large  production  of  the  Crimora  mine,  and  the  smaller 
yet  considerable  production  of  other  mines  in  Virginia  and 
Georgia,  prove  that  extensive  deposits  of  manganese  ore  can  be 
found  in  the  Appalachian  region,  and  leads  to  the  belief  that 
other  large  deposits  may  be  discovered  in  the  same  geologic 
relations;  while  the  gradually  increasing  railway  facilities  may 
be  expected  to  add  largely  to  the  number  of  paying  mines,  not 
only  in  Virginia  and  Georgia,  but  also  in  other  states  in  the 
region. 

THE   GEOLOGIC   RELATIONS  OP  THE  MANGANESE   DEPOSITS. 

The  manganese  ores  of  the  Appalachian  region  occur  in 
rocks  of  several  geologic  horizons  from  Archean  to  Tertiary. 
In  fact  manganese  in  greater  or  less  quantities  characterizes 
many  of  the  iron  ore  belts  throughout  this  area,  butt  the  only 
deposits  that  have  been  worked  to  any  considerable  extent  as  a 
source  of  manganese  are  in  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  rocks. 
Even  in  these  rocks  the  more  important  localities  are,  in  some 
places  at  least,  still  farther  narrowed  down  to  the  areas  of  Cam- 
brian quartzite  and  the  immediately  overlying  limestones  or 
shales. 

Speaking  geographically,  the  main  manganese-bearing  strat- 
um, which  in  different  places  may  be  represented  by  either  mangan- 
ese or  iron  or  both,  skirts  the  western  and  northwestern  slopes  of 
the  pre-Paleozoic  crystalline  rocks,  and  passes  through  the  Ap- 
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palachian  Yalley  from  northern  Vermont  to  Alabama.  It  runs 
Blong  the  eastern  side  of  the  Lake  Champlain  basin,  through  the 
Cumberland  Valley  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Valley  of  Virginia  and 
-of  East  Tennessee,  the  western  parts  of  North  and  Sputh  Caro- 
lina, the  northern  part  of  Georgia,  and  into  Alabama,  where  it 
finally  disappears  under  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  strata  of 
the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley, 

In  this  belt  of  country,  the  most  prominent  manganese 
-deposits  occur  in  a  residual  clay  in  or  overlying  quartzite. 
Whether  these  depositH  occupy  the  same  horizon  throughout  the 
Appalachian  Valley,  or  whether  they  represent  two  or  more 
-different  horizons  is  a  matter  ^  yet  of  some  uncertainty.  To 
the  west  of  the  area  of  the  deposits  associated  with  quartzite, 
manganese  is  found  in  several  horizons  in  the  Upper  Silurian 
rocks,  but  the  belt  of  deposits  here  referred  to  includes  those  of 
Brandon  and  South  Wallingford  in  Vermont;  Crimora  and 
Lyndhurst  (Augusta  county),  the  Cabell  mine  (Cimpbell 
county),  and  other  places  in  Virginia ;  Holston  Mountain  in 
East  Tennessee;  and  the  Cartersville  region  in  Georgia.  These 
localities  are  in  areas  that  have  heretofore  been  designated  as 
"Cambrian  sandstone,  mostly  Potsdam. 

The  late  investigations  of  the  United  States  Geological 
•Survey,  however,  though  they  have  corroborated  the  Cambrian 
age  of  maay  of  these  sandstoues  or  quartzites,  have  shown  that 
in  the  case  of  others,  there  is  evidence  that  they  belong  to  a 
later  horizon,  and  io  some  cases  to  the  Upper  Silurian.  The 
evidence  at  present  seems  to  point  to  the  existence  of  three  great 
-quartzite  formations  ia  the  Appalachian  belt*:  the  first  and 
lowermost  is  of  Lower  Cambrian  age  and  represents  the  Granu- 
lar quartzite  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Green  Mountains;  the 
second  is  of  Upper  Cambrian  age  and  represents  the  Potsdam 
sandstone;  the  third  represents  the  Medina  horizdn  of  the 
Upper  Silurian.  The  first  and  third  of  these  formations  have 
been  found  abutting  against  the  western  slope  of  the  crystalline 
rocks  in  the  Appalachian  region,  and  represent  deposits  occupy- 

*  The  Survey  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Charles  D.  Walcott,  Paleontologist  of 
<the  United  States  Oeologlcal  Survey,  for  the  facts  in  this  classification  of  the  quartzites. 
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ing  successively  higher  positions  on  the  edge  of  these  rocks^^ 
which  once  formed  the  more  or  less  steeply  sloping  border  of 
the  Paleozoic  sea.  The  quartzites  often  resemble  each  other  in 
many  respects,  having  derived  the  sediments  of  which  they  are- 
composed  largely  from  the  same  type  of  crystalline  rocks.  Aa 
the  quartzites  are  all^  at  times,  found  in  contact  with  the  crys- 
talline rocks,  this  position  cannot  always  be  taken  as  an  indica-^ 
tion  of  their  age.  Consequently  it  is  frequently  impossible  to- 
decide,  without  the  aid  of  paleontology,  to  which  of  the  three 
horizons  the  quartzite  in  any  one  place  may  belong. 

As  shown  in  the  description  of  South  Wallingford,  Ver- 
mont, in  the  next  chapter,  the  manganese  ores  of  that  locality- 
occur   between   quartzite   and   limestone,  which  are    probably 
of  Lower    Cambrian   age.      This  probability  has  been  shown 
by  the  late  investigations  of  Dr.   J.   E.  Wolff,   of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  who  has  proved  the  Cambrian  age  of 
what  appears  to  be  the   same  limestone  a  few   miles  north  of~ 
South  Wallingford.     (See  South  Wallingford.) 

In  "Virginia,  Mr.  Bailey  Willis,  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical  Survey,    and   his    assistants,   have    determined  certain^ 
quartzites  near  Harper's  Ferry  as  of  post-Trenton  age;  while  the 
quartzites  of  the  Cartersviile  region,  Georgia,  according  to  in- 
formation kindly  furnished  the  Survey  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Hayes,  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  are  of  as  yet  uncertain  age, 
and  may  belong  in  the  Cambrian  or  in  the  Upper  Silurian,     On 
the  other  hand,   elsewhere   in   Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  other 
states  throughout  the   Appalachian  belt,  undoubted  Cambrian^ 
quartzites  occur  in  numerous  localities. 

There  is  as  yet,  therefore,  some  doubt  about  the  relative- 
ages  of  those  manganese  deposits  in  the  Appalachians  which  are 
associated  with  quartzites.     Some  have  been  proved  to  be  of 
Cambrian  age,  others  are  undetermined,  but  have  not  yet  been 
proved  to  be  other  than  Cambrian. 

The  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  ores,  especially  from  Ver- 
mont to  Tennessee,  is  remarkably  alike :     They  occur  at  or  near^ 
the   contact  of  quartzite   and  overlying    limestones  and  shales^, 
sometimes  directly  on  the  line  of  parting,  at  other  times  in  the- 
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upper  part  of  the  quartzite,  or  the  lower  part  of  the  limestonea 
or  shalefl.  MaDgaDese,  like  iron,  however,  is  of  very  general  dis- 
tribution in  various  geologic  horizons,  and  it  is  as  yet  premature 
to  attempt  to  state  the  exact  relation  of  all  the  manganese  de-^ 
posits  in  the  quartzite  area  of  the  Appalachian  Valley.  The  strati- 
graphic  and  lithologic  similarity  of  the  deposits  in  this  district: 
requires  the  further  support  of  paieontologic  evidence,  before 
the  relations  of  the  different  localities  can  be  determiued.  The 
evidence  at  present  available,  however,  in  the  region  fron^ 
northern  Vermont  at  least  as  far  south  as  Tennessee,  seems  ta 
suggest  the  possible  Cambrian  age  for  many,  if  not  most  of  those 
manganese   deposits   in   or     immediately   above   the  quartzite* 

Besides  the  deposits  in  the  Cambrian  or  Silurian  quartzite  or 
the  associated  strata,  manganese  ore  also  occurs  in  both  older 
and  younger  formations.  The  other  deposits,  however,  have 
produced  only  limited  quantities  of  ore,  and  but  few  of  them  are 
being  worked  at  present. 

The  ores  in  the  Archean  and  other  pre- Paleozoic  rocka 
forming  the  eastern  and  southeastcfrn  parts  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains,  are  mostly  in  the  forms  of  rhodonite  and  other 
silicates,  in  which  conditions,  on  account  of  their  high  percent- 
ages of  silica,  they  are  not  available,  according  to  present 
standards,  as  sources  of  manganese.  Rhodochrosite,  or  carbonate 
of  manganese,  is  sometimes  associated  with  the  silicates,  but  it  is 
in  too  small  quantities  to  be  of  economic  value.  It  has  probably 
in  some  cases  resulted  from  the  alteration  of  the  silicate.  Gen- 
erally the  outcrops  of  the  deposits  of  manganese  silicates, 
have  been  partially  decomposed  and  various  oxides  of  manganese 
have  been  formed,  but  this  alteration  is  usually  only  superficiaU 
(See  page  85.)  Wad  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  area 
of  crystalline  rocks  and  has  resulted  mostly  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  silicates  of  manganese,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  from, 
that  of  other  manganese  minerals. 

The  ores  in  the  crystalline  rocks,  together  with  their  altera- 
tion products  as  just  described,  comprise  almost  all  the  man- 
ganese of  Maine,   New  Hampshire,  and    Massachusetts,  as  well 
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as  of  oertain  other  localities  in  the  Appalachaius,  and  are  further 
described  under  the  different  states. 

Manganese  ores  belonging  in  Upper  Silurian  limestone  are 
said  to  be  found  in  the  mountains  west  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia. 
In  Georgia  the  principal  manganese  region  is  in  the  quartzite 
area  north  and  northeast  of  Cartersville  (see  next  chapter); 
but  there  is  another  area  in  Floyd  and  Polk  counties  south  of 
*<}ave  Spring,  about  thirty  miles  west  of  the  Cartersville  region, 
where  the  manganese  occurs  in  chert  or  cherty  limestones 
which  represent  Lower  Silurian  rocks.  These  rocks  accbrding 
to  C.  W.  Hayes  correspond  to  the  Knox  dolomite  of  Safford.* 
'The  same  conclusion  has  also  been  reached  by  Dr.  J.  W. 
Spencer,  State  Geologist  of  Georgia,  Similar  ores  occur  north 
of  Cave  Spring  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tunnel  Hill  in  Whitfield 
county,  and  elsewhere  in  the  same  part  of  the  state,  .  Carbonate 
of  manganese  oflen  forms  a  small  proportion  of  the  carbonate, 
or  spathic  iron  ores  in  Silurian  and  Devonian  shales  and  slates, 
in  various  parts  of  the  Appalachian  region. 

Manganese  in  small  quantities  in  the  form  of  carbonate  is 
characteristic  of  the  spathic  iron  ores  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks 
of  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere.  It  forms,  however,  only  an 
unimportant  part  of  the  ore,from  a  fraction  of  a  per  cent  to  4.5 
per  cent  of  carbonate  of  manganese  (equal  to  2.12  per  cent  of 
metallic  manganese),  f 

Manganese  ores  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  Tertiary 
sediments  in  the  coastal  area  of  Virginia,  aad  to  have  been  rained 
near  City  Point  on  the  James  River, 

THE  MANGANESE   ORES. 

Miner alogical  forms  of  the  ores, — The  workable  manganese 
ores  in  the  states  in  question  are  mostly  massive  psilomelane 
and  crystalline  pyrolusite,  X    though   manganite  ||    probably  ale>o 


^  See  description  of  the  mangaDese  deposits  of  Oeorgia  in  chapter  XV.  of  this  report. 

t  U.  D.  Rogers,  Geology  of  Penn.,  1858,  Vol.  II.,  p.  789.  Andrew  S.  McCreath.Chemical 
Analyses,  Second  Geol.  Survey  of  Penn.,  1879,  Vol.  M.  M.,  pp.  150-184. 

tA  detailed  analysis  of  pyrolasite  from  the  Crimora  mioe,  Virginia,  is  given  on  page  97. 

R  A  mineral  that  is  probably  manganite  is  described  undtr  the  discussion  of  the  mmn* 
•gan«ie  deposit  of  South  Wallingford,  Vermont,  in  the  next  chapter. 
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occurs,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  careful  search  might  reveal  the 
presence  of  braunite  *  and  perhaps  hausmannite. 

Wad  sometimes  occurs,  as  well  as  rhodonite  and  other  man^ 
ganese-bearing  silicates,  but   such    minerals  are   not  at  present 
available  as  manganese  ores,  f    Rhodochrosite,  or  carbonate  of 
manganese,  occurs  in  many  places,  though   it   has  not  yet  been 
found    in   commercially   important   deposits  anywhere   in   the 
United  States.    All  the  above  mentioned  minerals  have  been  de- 
scribed in  chapter  V.,  and  do  not  require  further  mention  here. 
As  stated  in  that  chapter  the   different   varieties   of  oxides   of 
manganese  are  intimately  associated  with  each  other,  and  blend 
together  without  any  sharp  line  of  separation.      It  is  the   ex- 
ception that  pure  masses   of  any  one  oxide  are   found.      The 
most  striking  physical   differences  in  the  ores  are  their  massive- 
or  crystalline  characteristics ;  but  a  sample   of  crystalline  ore 
may  include  two  or  more  crystalline  oxides,   and  a   sample   of 
massive  ore  may  include  two  or  more  varieties  of  massive  oxides. 
The  exact  nature  of  the  ore,   therefore,   in    many  cases  must  be 
determined  by  chemical  analysis.      Time   has   not  permitted   a 
detailed  examination  of  the  chemical  nature  of  all  the  manganese 
oxides  collected  in  the  Appalachian  region,  and  therefore  in  the 
descriptions  of  localities  given   in    the  next  chapter,  whenever 
there  is  any   doubt   about   the  mineralogical  nature  of  the  ores,, 
they  are  simply  referred  to  as  massive  or  crystalline,  as  the  case 
may  be.     The    manganese  ores  are  frequently  associated   with 
iron   ore  in   the  form   of  more   or   less  manganiferous   brown 
hematites,  as  explained  below  and  also  on  pages  87-89. 

Commercial  value  of  the  ores, — So  far  as  the  analyses  at  hand 


^The  name  braunite  is  most  Indiscriininately  applied  to  manganeae  ores  in  the  Appala- 
chian region  and  even  elsewhere,  under  the  delusion  that  it  necessarily  refers  to  an  ore  of  m 
brown  color.  The  name  was  not  given  on  account  of  the  color  of  the  mineral,  but  was  applied 
bj  Wm.|HaidiDger  (Edinburgh  Jour.  Sci.,  1826, Vol.  IV., p.  48)  in  honor  of  Mr.  Brauu  of  Outha. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  mineral  braunite,  though  sometimes  of  a  brown  color,  is  verj  often,  if 
not  generallj  of  a  black  color,  and  the  relation  of  the  name  to  the  color  of  some  specimens  is 
purelj  accidental.  As  a  result  of  this  wrong  idea  of  the  ntme,  a  mistake  eommoni  j  made  is  to 
inclade  as  braunite  those  manganese  ores  which  contain  more  or  less  iron  and  are  thereby 
subject  to  a  brown  or  rustj  discoloration.  The  only  region  in  the  United  States  where, 
braunite  has  been  proved  to  occur  in  quantities  is  in  the  Batesville  region  of  Arkansas  (see- 
pages 148-154). 

t  See  chapter  V. 
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43how9  the  ores  in  large  shipments  average*  from  40  to  over  50 
per  cent  of  manganese^  from  less  than  1  per  cent  to  over  15  per 
<)ent  of  silica,  and  from  less  than  0.10  per  cent  to  over  0.5  per 
oent  of  phosphorus.  The  amount  of  silica  and  phosphorus  is  so 
variable  that  a  statement  of  an  average  is  of  but  little  value,  and 
frequently  the  limits  given  above  are  exceeded.  The  amount  of 
f)eroxide  of  manganese  that  could  be  used  for  chemical  purposes 
is  also  very  variable.  As  pyroludte  contains  a  larger  amount 
of  this  material  than  any  other  ore  of  manganese^  being  when 
pure  composed  entirely  of  it,  the  amount  of  peroxide  depends 
largely  on  the  quantity  of  pyrolusite  present  in  the  ore.  This 
subject  has  been  more  fully  explained  in  chapter  III.,  pages 
40-42. 

In  the  amount  of  iron  present,  the  range  of  variation  is 
•even  greater  than  in  other  ingredients,  and  may  be  said  to  run 
all  the  way  from  less  than  one  per  cent  upwards  until  the  man- 
ganese ore  merges  into  a  manganiferous  iron  ore,  in  which  the 
iron  replaces  the  larger  part  of  the  manganese.  There  are  still 
further  stages  where  the  iron  completely  replaces  the  manganese. 
Between  the  two  extremes  of  pure  manganese  ore  and  pure  iron 
ore,  there  is  every  imaginable  gradation  in  the  amount  of  admix- 
ture of  the  two  materials.  The  iron  ore  associated  with  the 
manganese  is  usually  a  brown  hematite  and  the  admixture 
occurs  in  a  great  number  of  ways :  sometimes  it  is  an  intimate 
and  apparently  homogeneous  combination,  which  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  manganese  ore  when  iron  is  in  small  quantities, 
and  of  an  ordinary  brown  hematite  when  manganese  is  in  smal| 
<][uantities.  At  other  times,  the  manganese  is  covered  with  a 
rusty  stain  of  iron,  or  occurs  as  crystals  lining  cavities  in  the 
hematite.  Frequently  masses  of  hematite  are  coated  by  a  crust 
of  manganese  ore,  and  often  the  two  ores  occur  in  alternating 
layers  with  well  defined  lines  of  separation  between  them.  In 
such  cases,  the  iron  ore  always  largely  predominates,  the  man- 
ganese being  only  a  subordinate  feature  of  the  bed.     The  latter 


*  ThMe  8tat«meDtfl  of  aTermge  percentages  refer  onlj  to  the  oxide  ores  of  maoganesa,  and 
not  to  the  silicates,  which  are  much  lower  in  manganese  and  higher  in  silica  than  the  ox- 
Ides.    The  silicates  are  not  used  as  a  source  of  manganese  in  this  countrj.    (See  page  85.) 
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t)re  is  also  much  more  uBcertain  in  its  distribation  than  the  iron^ 
«nd  the  interbedded  layers  of  it  in  hematite  deposits  are  always 
lenticular,  alternately  running  out  and  reappearing.*  The  man- 
ganese ore  is  not  always,  however,  in  such  close  associatfon  with 
the  iron  ore :  in  some  places  the  two  ores  occur  in  distinct  beds 
^ach  containing  comparatively  little  ado^ixture  of  the  other,  and 
yet  existing  in  the  same  neighborhood  and  enclosed  in  the  same 
rock  or  clay. 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  manganese  ore  mined  in  the 
Appalachian  region  is  at  present  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
"spiegeleisen  and  ferro- manganese  for  admixture  with  steeL  In 
former  times  it  was  mostly  sent  to  Europe  and  consumed 
in  chemical  manufactures,  especially  in  making  chlorine  for 
bleaching  powders.  At  present  also  certain  quantities  are 
tised  in  this  country  as  a  reagent  in  the  manufacture  of  bromine, 
und  of  glass,  and  for  other  chemical  purposes,  but  they  are  in- 
'considerable  in  comparison  with  the  amount  consumed  in 
making  Bessemer  steel.     (See  chapter  II.) 

The  following  analyses  with  the  exception  of  No.  24,  which 
was  made  of  a  cargo  of  186  tons  sent  to  England,  all  represent 
the  composition  of  car-load  shipments  of  manganese  ores  from 
different  states  in  the  Appalachian  region. 

Analyses  1-10,  20-23,  and  25-32  were  kindly  furnished  the 
Survey  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Curry,  of  the  firm  of  Carnegie  Brothers 
and  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Analyses  11-19  were  kindly  furnished  the  Survey  by  Mr, 
John  Fulton,  General  Manager  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Company, 
Johnstown,  Pa. 

Analysis  24  is  quoted  from  Mr.  James  E.  Mills,  American 
Chemist,  August,  1871,  page  51. 

*  For  farther  details  concernlog  manganiferoas  iron  oree  seepages  87-89. 
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MODE  OF  OCCURRENCE  OF  THE   MANOANE8E   ORES. 

Derivation  of  the  ore  deposits. — The  manganese  ores  of  the 
main  quartzite  belt  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  described  on 
pages  376-879,  usually  occur  as  irregular  bodies  imbedded  in 
clay.  Both  the  ore  and  the  clay  once  formed  a  part  of  shaly^ 
calcareous,  or  sandy  rocks,  either  immediately  over  the  quartzite 
or  imbedded  in  it.  Sometimes  also  the  ore  occurred  alone  iii 
the  quartzite,  without  the  other  strata. 

The  clay  in  which  the  ores  are  now  found  represents  the 
residual  product  of  the  surface  decay,  in  situ,  of  the  original  rock^ 
and  occupies  the  same  or  approximately  the  same  p  isition  as 
that  rock  formerly  held.  It  is  bordered  on  either  side  by  rocks 
which  have  undergone  much  less  decay,  and  conforms  to  all  the 
folding  exhibited  in  these  harder  strata.  ^  The  clay  deposits, 
on  account  of  their  *  softness,  have  suffered  considerably  more 
from  erosion  than  the  associated  rocks,  and  now  usually  occupy 
hollows  or  basins  in  the  mountains,  such  as  are  seen  at  Crimora, 
Lyndhurst,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia ;  and  at  the 
Chumler  Hill  and  other  mines  in  Georgia.  Where  the  decayed 
rock  covers  considerable  areas,  however,  erosion  has  often  left 
one  part  higher  than  another,  and  in  8uch  cases  the  ore  is  some- 
times found  on  low  hills.  ,  Such  an  occurrence  is  seen  at  the^ 
Dobbins  mine  in  Georgia. 

Though  the  ore- bearing  bed  is  usually  in  the  form  ot 
residual  clay,  it  has  in  some  places  retained  its  rock  form  evvU 
on  the  surface,  and  in  such  cases  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
compare  the  position  held  by  the  ore  in  the  original  deposit 
with  that  in  the  decomposed  bed.  This  examination  lead^  to 
the  belief  that  the  ore  as  now  found  in  the  clay,  is  in  a  position 
very  similar  to  that  which  it  held  in  the  solid  rock,  though  it 
has  sometimes  been  broken  up  in  the  disintegration  of  the  bed,. 
and  has  in  some  cases   been  influenced  by  minor  chemical  action. 

The  ore  deposit  is  frequently  derived  from  beds  of  more  or 


*  Principles  of  deriTatloa  similar  to  those  glTen  here  for  mangaoese  have  been  already 
described  in  the  case  of  certain  iron  ores  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains  bj  R.  M.  S.  Jackson, 
J.  P.  Lesley*  B.  S.  Lyman,  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  and  Persifor  Frazer,  and  are  further  discussed  in 
the  final  chapter  of  this  report. 

26  Geologica],  Vol.  i.,  1890. 
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less  calcareoas  shale  or  schist^  and  often  still  preserves  some- 
thing of  a  shaly  stractare.  In  some  places  it  has  resulted  from 
the  decay  of  a  fine  grained,  earthy,  and  often  shaly  sandstone,  while 
away  from  the  ore-bearing  part  of  the  bed  the  sandstone  becomes 
coarser.  When  the  ore-bearing  stratum  decays  the  earthy  part 
forms  clay  and  the  coarse  sandstone  is  the  only  rock  seen  on  the 
surface.  In  other  places  the  ore  bed  has  been  derived  by  the  disin- 
tegration of  a  coarser  sandstone,  and  in  such  cases  the  deposit  is 
more  or  less  sandy,  varying  in  character  and  manner  of 
admixture  just  as  the  original  rock  varied.  Sometimes  the 
manganese  ore  and  the  enclosing  clay  have  come  from  the 
decomposition  of  thin,  interbedded  strata  of  limestone,  shale,  and 
sandstone  which  overlie  the  main  sandstone  or  quartzite  bed, 
and  the  character  of  the  clay  depends  directly  on  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  different  strata   from   which   it  was  derived. 

The  color  of  the  clay  enclosing  the  ore  depends  directly 
on  the  chemical  character  of  the  original  r^ck,  though  the  action 
of  oxidation  during  decay  has  often  caused  the  clay  to  assume 
a  color  very  different  from  that  of  the  rock.  The  color  of  the 
clay  varies  considerably,  being  red,  yellow,  brown,  purple,  or 
black,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  pure  white.  The  black 
is  especially  noticeable  near  the  ore  t^odies,  and  is  probably  due 
to  the  presence  of  finely  disseminated  oxide  of  manganese. 
Frequently  the  different  colors  occur  together,  giving  the  clay 
a  brilliantly  variegated  appearance.  All  the  colors  are  largely 
due  to  a  stain  of  iron  and  manganese  in  different  degrees  of 
oxidation  and  hydration,  hence  producing  a  variety  of  colors. 

Distribution  of  ore  in  the  clay. — The  manganese  usually 
occurs  in  the  form  of  nodules,  pockets,  or  lenticular  layers,  often 
widening  out  into  larger  bodies  and  contracting  again  until  an- 
other large  pocket  is  met.  In  whatever  form  the  ore  is  found, 
it  seems  to  conform  in  a  general  way  to  the  bedding  of  the 
enclosing  material,  though  the  disconnected  character  of  the 
deposits  sometimes  renders  this  tendency  obscure.  At  times, 
49ide  pockets  and  '^stringers"  of  ore  extend  from  the  main  deposit 
and  cut  directly  across  the  bedding,  but  these  are  probably  dae 
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to  a  secondary  process  of  solation  and  re-deposition  which  took 
place  after  the  formation  of  the  bedded  deposits. 

The  ore-bearing  pockets  yarj  greatly  in  size,  from  mere 
nests  to  bodies  five  or  six  feet  in  thickness  and  often  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  in  length.  They  vary  as  much  in  number  as  they  do 
in  size,  in  some  places  being  comparatively  close  together,  in 
•others  fifty  or  a  hundred  feet  apart.  Their  longer  axes  almost 
invariably  run  in  the  direction  of  the  enclosing  strata,  and  as 
these  usually  stand  at  high  angles,  the  pockets  generally  have  a 
«teep  dip.  The  pockets  are  composed  either  of  comparatively 
solid  ore,  or  of  numerous  nodules  more  or  less  closely  assembled 
in  the  enclosing  clay.  The  more  solid  deposits  generally  con- 
tain masses  of  clay  or  long  lenses  of  the  same  material,  dividing 
the  bed  longitudinally.  Frequently  the  ore  occurs  in  numerous 
thin  seams  honeycombing  the  bed  in  all  directions  and  giving  it 
a  brecqiated  appearance ;  but  even  in  such  cases,  the  breccia  as  a 
whole  follows  certain  fixed  lines  in  the  direction  of  the  stratifica* 
tion  of  the  rock. 

The  iron  ore  occurs  in  the  clay  in  a  manner  somewhat 
isimilar  to  the  manganese,  but  it  is  in  deposits  of  much  greater 
«ize,  and  is  less  discontinuous  and  uncertain  in  its  extent. 

Masses  of  the  ore-bearing  rock  in  the  clay. — Associated  with 
the  manganese  ore  in  the  clay,  are  fragments  of  the  original 
shale  or  sandstone  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  five  or  six  feet 
in  diameter,  and  often  containing  masses  of  ore.  They  are  in 
all  stages  of  decomposition,  from  a  solid  massive  rock  to  a  soft, 
disintegrating  material,  the  latter  often  coating  the  former. 
They  represent  more  resistant,  or  else  better  protected  parts  of 
the  original  bed,  which  have  thus  far  escaped  decomposition. 

The  original  rock  was  often  a  shaly  material  with  lenticular 
masses  of  quartz  and  other  hard  rock ;  and  when  the  bed 
decayed,  the  harder  masses  remained,  while  the  enclosing 
material  was  completely  converted  to  residual  clay.  Hence  in 
many  places  the  only  rocks  seen  in  the  clay  are  these  more  resist- 
ant masses,  and  they  are  apt  to  give  the  false  impression  that 
they  once  formed  the  bulk  of  the  bed,  whereas  they  often  com- 
prised only  a  small  portion  of  it.     The  loose  masses  of  rock  are 
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often  in  the  Bhape  of  small  angular  fragments  of  quartz  veins  or 
of  a  breccia  cemented  by  ore.  The  number  of  rocky  fragments- 
Taries  in  different  places,  and  probably  depends  largely  on  the^ 
nature  of  the  rock  of  the  original  bed,  the  more  resistant  varie- 
ties leaving  more  fragments  than  the  less  resistant. 

Extent  of  the  ore-bearing  clay. — The  dimensions  of  the 
ore-bearing  clay  beds  are  uncertain,  for  the  deposits  are  usually 
covered  by  soil  and  their  extent  is  known  only  where  they  have- 
been  worked.  They  are  probably,  however,  in  some  places 
several  hundred  feet  thick,  though  the  ore  is  not  found  every- 
where in  them,  but  is  scattered  through  them  in  pockets,  as 
already  described.  The  jrocks  generally  dip  at  steep  angles,  and 
the  downward  continuation  of  the  ore-bearing  stratum  may 
therefore  be  looked  for  to  an  indefinite  depth,  with  ore  existing 
in  it  irregularly.  At  certain  depths,  the  clay  may  be  expected^ 
to  merge  into  solid  ore-bearing  rock,  but  such  depths  are  pflen 
considerable,  and  some  of  the  deepest  mines  in  the  region  are^ 
still  working  in  clay.  At  the  Crimora  mine,  a  drill-boring 
showed  clay  still  at  276  feet  from  the  surface,  but  the  deposit 
was  not  tested  farther.  At  a  depth,  however,  the  clay  at  this 
mine  becomes  more  compact  and  approaches  its  original  shaly^ 
or  massive  structure. 

The  depth  of  the  rock  decay  varies  greatly  and  is  directly 
dependent,  other  things  being  equal,  on  the  character  of  the  rock 
and  the  condition  of  disturbance  of  the  strata.  A  more  resistant 
rock  will,  of  course,  be  decomposed  to  a  less  depth  than  one  that, 
succumbs  more  easily  to  decomposing  agencies.  A  rock  tilted 
at  a  high  angle  seems  also  often  to  decompose  more  rapidly,  and 
to  a  greater  depth  in  a  given  time  than  one  inclined  at  a  low 
angle,  as,  in  the  former  case,  the  surface  waters  find  easy  access 
into  the  bed  along  the  lines  of  stratification,  while  in  the  latter 
case  the  more  gently  inclined  rocks  tend  to  shed  the  water. 
Instances  of  this  are  seen  in  many  places,  especially  ia  Tennessee- 
and  Georgia. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  MANGANESE  DEPOSITS  OF  THE  APPALACH- 

IAN  HEGIOIS.— Concluded. 

^HE     MANGANESE     DEPOSITS     OF     MAINE,     NEW      HAMPSHIBE, 
MASSACHUSETTS;   OONNECnCUT,   AND   BHODE  ISLAND. 

General  features, — Manganese  has  been  found  in  many 
places  in  the  above  mentioned  states,  but  it  is  either  in  quantities 
too  small  or  of  quality  too  poor  to  be  of  value.  It  often  occurs 
as  rhodonite  or  rhodochrosite  in  interbedded  layers  in  the  crys- 
talline rock.  Another  common  form  is  wad,  which  has  often 
been  formed  by  the  alteration  of  rhodonite  and  rhodochrosite. 
It  is  usually  too  low  in  manganese  and  too  high  in  silica  and 
other  injurious  impurities  to  be  of  value  as  an  ore,  though  it  has 
been  mined  for  making  paint.  In  some  places  the  manganese 
occurs  as  an  oxide  of  good  quality^  but  so  far  as  this  has  been 
found,  it  is  in  small  quantities  of  no  commercial  importance. 

Maine. — In  Maine  rhodonite  and  bog  manganese,  or  wad, 
occur  at  Blue  Hill  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  in  other  places  in 
the  state.  At  Blue  Hill  rhodonite  is  said  to  have  been  mined 
at  one  time  for  fluxing  purposes  at  the  Katahdin  Iron  Works, 
Bog  manganese  has  been  mined  in  Knox  and  Oxford  counties. 
On  Mt.  Desert  Island  a  deposit  of  a  brilliant  red,  mauganiferous 
ochre  occurson  the  road  between  Bar  Harbor  and  Seal  Harbor. 

The  following  analyses   show  the  composition  of  the  Blue 
£.ill  ore: 
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Analyses  of  manganese  (we  from  Blue  Hilly  Maine.*" 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

MftDganese  protoxide... 

85.18 

29.72 

15.00 

Ferrous  oxide..^ 

14.01 
7.45 
8.49. 

24.91 
8.04 
6.02 

12.00 

Al  aminm ~.. 

Lime 

Fliospboric  acid...... 

1.02 

Silica 

86.84 

85.70 

39.00 

Manganese.. 

27.20 

28.02 

11.62 

Iron.. «.. 

10.90 

19.37 

9.88 

Phesphorns 

0.45 

Ko.  1  was  analyzed  by  R.  H.  Rickard ;  No.  2  by  the- 
Scranion  Steel  Company ;  No.  3  by  the  Cambria  Iron  Company. 

New  Hampshire.— In  New  Hampshire,  an  impure  rhodonite^ 
with  greater  or  less  quantities  of  oxides,  has  been  found  at 
Winchester  and  Hinsdale,  t  Pyrolusite  has  also  been  found  at 
Shelburne  and  other  localities. 

Massachusetts. — In  the  Berkshire  Hills  of  Massachusetts^ 
rhodonite  associated  with  oxides  of  manganese  has  been  found 
in  many  places.  At  Cummington  the  rhodonite  is  of  a  beautiful 
pink  color  and  has  been  mined  for  ornamental  purposes  and  for 
cutting  into  gems.  Manganese  also  occurs  at  Plainfield,  %  Shef- 
field, §  Berkshire,  Deerfield,  Leverett,  and  on  the  east  slope  of 
Hoosac  Mountain.  ||  East  of  the  Hudson  River,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, manganese  often  exists  in  lenticular,  interstratified 
masses,  associated  with  carbonate  of  iron  ;  elsewhere  in  western 
Massachusetts  manganese  in  small  quantities  is  a  common  aocom^ 
panyment  of  iron  ores. 

Connecticut. — In  Connecticut  small  quantities  of  manganese 
occur  in  several  places  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  at  Red- 
ding, Salisbury,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  frequently  associated  in 
small  quantities  with  iron  ores. 

^Mineral  Resoaroes  of  the  United  States,  1885,  p.  842. 

t  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  Geol.of  New  Hampshire,  Vol.  I.,  1877. 

X  Jacob  Porter,  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  1st  series.  Vol.  VII.,  1824,  p.  54. 

§  CalTin  Prescott,  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Ist  series.  Vol.  IV.,  1822,  p.  189. 

I  E.  Hitchcock,  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Ist  series.  Vol.  XXII.,  1832,  p.  61. 
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Rhode  Island. — In  Bhode  Island^  manganese  occurs  near 
Sneech  Pond.  *  It  is  also  found  in  the  form  of  oxide  on  the 
east  side  of  Blackstone  River,  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of 
Pawtucket.  f 

The  following  analysis  by  Professor  C.  T.  Jackson  shows 
the  composition  of  the  Sneech  Pond  ore : 

Analysis  of  manganese  ore  from  near  Sneech  Pondj  Rhode  IsUmd.X 

Mangaaese  protoxide 32.8 

Ferrous  oxide 35.9 

Silica.. ^..  26.4 

Oarbonic  acid.. 5.2 

100.8 

Manganese 25.4 

Iron 27.9 

THE  MANGANESE  DEPOSITS  OF  VERMONT — Location  and 

general  features. 

Manganese  has  been  found  in  many  places  in  the  western 
half  of  the  state  of  Vermont,  and  has  been  worked  at  several  of 
them,  especially  near  South  Wallingford  and  Brandon  in  the 
Otter  Creek  valley,  and  at  Chittenden  and  other  places.  The 
ore  at  the  first  two  places  occurs  either  at  the  contact  of  the 
Cambrian  sandstone  and  the  overlying  limestone,  as  at  South 
Wallingford  ;  or,  as  at  Brandon,  in  Tertiary  beds  which  have 
probably  been  formed  by  the  rearrangement  of  the  materials 
from  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  horizon. 

Otter  Creek,  which  drains  the  valley  of  that  name,  rises  in 
the  southern  part  of  Vermont,  and  flows  north  along  the  western 
slope  of  the  Green  Mountains,  emptying  into  Lake  Champlain 
about  twenty  miles  south  of  Burlington.  A  large  part  of  the 
valley,  especially  from  Rutland  northward,  is  cut  through  the 
limestone  already  mentioned,  which  represents  the  Eolian  lime- 
stone   of  the    Geology   of   Vermont.  §       The    exact   geologic 

■>  C.  T.  Jackson,  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Ist  series,  Vol.  XL.,  1841,  p.  185. 
t  Samuel  Robinson,  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Ist  series,  Vol.  VIII.,  1824,  p.  231. 
I  0.  T.  Jackson,  Amer.  Jour.  Sol.,  Ist  series.  Vol.  XL.,  1841,  p.  185. 
g  Geology  of  Vermont,  E.  Hitchcock,  £.  Hitchcock,  jr.,  A.  D.  Hager,  and  C.  H.  Hitch> 
cock,  1861. 
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horizon  of  this  formation  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable 
dispute  and  it  has  been  variously  referred  to  horizons  from 
Lower  Cambrian  to  Cbazy.  The  survey  has  been  kindly 
informed,  however,  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Wolff,  of  Harvard  University, 
that,  in  his  work  in  that  region  for  the  United  States  Oeological 
Survey,  during  the  summer  of  1890,  he  was  enabled  to  determine 
with  certainty  a  locality  of  this  limestone,  near  Rutland  and 
some  ten  miles  north  of  the  town  of  South  Wallingford,  as 
Lower  Cambrian.  It  seems  probable  that  the  limestone  at 
South  Wallingford  may  represent  the  same  horizon. 

£ast  of  Otter  Creek,  and  running  parallel  to  it  in  a  north  and 
south  direction,  is  a  series  of  quartzite  ridges,  rising  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  valley,  and  representing  the  western 
slopes  o(  the  Green  Mountains.  These  rocks  form  a  ragged 
barrier  to  the  valley  and  their  superior  hardness  over  that  of  the 
limestone  has  doubtless  largely  influenced  the  course  of  Otter 
Creek,  They  belong  below  the  limestone  referred  to  and  are, 
therefore,  probably  of  Lower  Cambrian  age.  To  the  east  of  the 
quartzite  ridges  is  the  main  range  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
composed  largely  of  metamorphic  rocks.  To  the  west  of  the 
Otter  Creek  valley,  and  forming  the  western  border  of 
Vermont,  are  the  unaltered  fossiliferous  rocks  representing 
Lower  aud  Upf>er  Silurian  horizons. 

Iron  ore  was  mined  in  Vermont  in  the  early  part  of  this 
ct^utury,  but  the  first  work  on  manganese  wiis  considerably  later. 
The  two  ores  are  often  found  together,  but  the  manganese 
was,  iu  early  times,  considered  to  be  injurious  to  iron  ore,  and 
was  avoided.  The  early  shipments  of  manganese  were  mostly 
made  to  Euglaud,  but  the  exact  date  is  uucert^iiu.  They  proba- 
bly l>egan,  however,  between  1850  and  I860,  and,  mostly  likely, 
nearer  the  latter  date.  *  No  manganese  is  mined  in  the  state  at 
present  (December,  1890),  though  work  was  done  on  the  deposits 
ot  Brandon  and  South  Wallingford  in  1889,  and  was  continued 
until  the  summer  of  1890« 

TUS  M.\N€iAKE8£  DEPOSITS  OF  VSRXONT — Otier  Creek  voUeg, 

The  South   WaUingford  mine. — The  village  of  South  Wall* 

*  rurth#r  (^«^  ««aowmia(  Um  kiMMy  U  tkis  rtci««  are  girts  go  p^so  39  aad  KA. 
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• 

ingford  is  ou  the  Beonington  and  Rutland  Railway,  thirteen  miles 
"Boath  of  Rutland.  Manganese  and  iron  are  found  together 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  railway,  on  the  west  slope 
^f  a  quartzite  ridge.  The  deposit  was  discovered  about  sixty 
^ears  ago  by  Mr.  Johnson,  of  South  Wallingford.  It  was 
worked  at  that  time  and  also  in  later  years  for  iron  ore ;  but  the 
manganese  is  said  not  to  have  been  mined  until  about  the  year 
1882.  The  property  is  owned  by  Mr.  Q.  W.  Bradley.  It  was 
worked  by  Carnegie  Brothers  and  Company  in  1890,  but  mining 
was  discontinued  before  the  end  of  that  year. 

The  iron  ore  is  an  ordinary  brown  hematite.  The  mangan- 
ese is  in  both  the  crystalline  and  massive  forms,  fibrous  crystals 
of  pyrolusite  sometimes  lining  cavities  in  the  massive  ore. 
There  are  also  found  nests  of  short  prismatic  crystals  with 
strongly  striated  surfaces,  an  iron-gray  color,  and  a  hardness 
greater  than  that  of  pyrolusite.  Dr.  S,  L.  Penfield,  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, has  very  kindly  measured  some  of  the  angles  of  these  crystals 
and  has  found  them  to  closely  resemble  thode  of  true  manganite. 

The  massive  manganese  ore  often  occurs  in  the  form  of 
geodes,  or ''pot  ore,''  which  are  sometimes  filled  with  water  and 
locally  known  by  the  miners  as  "  water-holes. "  Occasionally 
well  formed  stalactites  of  massive  black  ore  are  found  in 
the  interiors  of  such  cavities. 

The  iron  and  manganese  ores  occur  in  pockets  and  ne8ts  in 
a  yellow  and  sometimes  red,  lead-gray,  or  white  clay.  The  two 
ores  are  in  some  places  together  in  the  same  pocket;  at  others  in 
separate  ones.  When  mixed,  they  are  associated  in  all  pro- 
portions. The  yellow  and  red  clay,  locally  known  as  ochre, 
have  been  used  as  a  pigment,  and  several  houses  in  South  Wall- 
ingford are  painted  with  the  yellow  material. 

The  ore-bearing  deposit  occurs  at  the  contact  of  the  Cam- 
brian quartzite  and  the  overlying  limestone.  The  quartzite 
forms  the  mass  of  a  rugged  ridge,  running  in  a  general  north- 
south  direction ;  and  the  limestone  crops  out  on  the  lower  part 
^f  its  western  slope,  extending  thence  into  Otter  Creek  valley. 
The  quartzite  is  a  hard  translucent  rock,  sometimes  showing  no 
trace  of  its  original  sandy  structure.     The   limestone  is  usually 
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of  a  gray  or  buff  color,  massive  or  semi-crystallioe,  and  is  mucl^ 
contorted.  The  general  dip  is  almost  vertical  and  the  general 
strike  is  a  little  east  of  north. 

In  immediate  contact  with  the  sandstone^  and  between  that 
and  the  ore-bearing  deposit^  there  is  often  a  stratum,  several  feet 
thick,  of  pure  snow-white  clay,  which  has  been  worked  as  a 
source  of  pottery  clay.  It  sometimes  contains  masses  of  man- 
ganese ore. 

The  surface  outcrop  of  the  ore  deposit  is  obscured  by  glacial, 
boulders  and  other  drift  materials  for  a  depth  of  from  ten  ta 
sixty  feet,  so  that  its  extent  can  be  seen  only  in  the  underground 
workings.  The  total  breadth  of  the  clay  deposit,  as  measured 
by  old  drifts,  is  said  to  have  been  found  to  vary  from  a  hundred 
and  fifty  to  three  hundred  feet,  with  ore  scattered  through  it  at 
intervals.  Some  of  these  drifts,  however,  on  account  of  the 
disturbed  and  curved  condition  of  the  rocks,  went  diagonally 
across  the  deposit,  so  that  the  supposed  width  is  probably  muoL 
greater  than  the  actual  width. 

A  tunnel,  which  is  said  to  be  1,700  feet  long,  has  been  run 
into  the  hill  along  this  deposit,  and  numerous  small  drifts  and 
shafts  have  been  made  at  various  points  along  its  course.  The 
tunnel  was  started  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  and  was  run  in  an 
easterly  direction  through  the  limestone  until  the  ore  bed  was 


w 


Figare  29.    Section  near  South  WtUling/ordf  Vermont,  showing  the  mode  of  oeeurrenee  ^ 
the  manganue-bearing  day. 

A.  Limestone. 

B.  Manganew-bearing  clay. 

C.  QaarUite. 

Horizontal  scale  :    1  inch— >300  feet.    Vertical  scale :    1  inch— 100  feet. 

reached.  Here  it  was  turned  north  and  continued  along  the  de-^ 
posit.  Considerable  difiSculty  was  experienced  from  the  water^ 
which  runs  into  the  tunnel  and  tends  to  cave  in  the  clay,  necea^ 
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sitatiDg   heavy   timbering.    The  accompanyiog  general  section 
shows  the  relation  of  the  ore  bed  to  the  enclosing  rocks. 

This   deposit  doubtless  represents  the  decomposition  of  a 
bed  which  was  once  in  the  form  of  rock  carrying  the  ore  in  the 
same^  or  nearly  the  same  way  as  the  clay  now  carries  it.     The^ 
rock  has  been  decomposed  in  place,  and  the  clay,  which  repre^ 
sents  its    residual  product,  occupies  the    same    interstratified 
position   as  the  rock   formerly  held.     The   original  rock    was 
probably   a  siliceous  •  material  with  more  or  less  admixture  or 
shale  or  schist.     As  evidence   that  the  ore  was  once  imbedded 
in  the  solid  rock,  it  may  be  stated  that  fragments  of  quartzite 
often  containing  masses  of  ore  are  found  in  the   clay,  and   are^ 
especially    noticeable    near  the   quartzite   on  the  east  side    of 
the   deposit.     These    probably    represent    the    more    resistant 
siliceous  parts  of  the  original  ore-bearing  rock,  which  have  so 
far  escaped  decay.     The  following  analyses  show  the  composition 
of  the  manganese  ore  from  this  mine : 

Analyses  of  manganese  ore  from  South   Wallingford,   VermantJ^ 


CONSTITUENTS. 


U^JWASHED  ORE, 


1. 


8. 


4. 


WASHED  ORE. 


5. 


6. 


Manganese.. 

Iron 

Silica 

PhosphoniB , 


20.141 

26.182 

20.602 

34.393 

44.107 

35.000 

83.383 

26.104 

32.128 

14.650 

7.180 

25.000 

9.520 

10.000 

7.480 

12.500 

9.230 

3.100 

0.088 

0.064 

0.073 

11.151? 

0.061 

48.778 
4.970 
7.900 
0.111 


ITie  Brandon  mine. — The  town  of  Brandon  is  on  the  Central 
Vermont  Railiioad,  in  Otter  Creek  valley,  Rutland  county^ 
Vermont.  Manganese  and  iron  have  been  found  two  and  a 
half  miles  northeast  of  the  town  in  a  small  tributary  to  the  main 
valley.  According  to  Dr.  D.  W.  Prime,  of  Brandon,  iron  was. 
mined  here  about  seventy-five  years  ago,  and  has  been  worked  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  at  intervals  since  that  time.  Part  of  the 
ore  was  used  in  making  pig-iron  at  Brandon  and  at  other  furnacea 
in  the  surrounding  country,  and  part  was  sent  to  New  York^ 


*  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1888,  p.  132. 
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Boston,  and  other  places  as  a  source  of  paint.  In  later  years^ 
however,  the  iron  ores  of  Pennsylvania  have  replaced  it  in  the 
paint  market.  The  manganese  ores  were  not  worked  until 
shortly  before  1860,  and  have  been  mined  only  at  intervals  since 
then.  In  1889  and  1890,  the  deposit  was  worked  by  Carnegie 
Brothers  and  Company,  but  no  work  is  being  done  at  this 
locality  at  present  (December,  1890),  and  the  old  pits  have  mostly 
^caved  iu,  making  it  difiScuIt  to  see  much  of  the  nature  of  the 
deposit. 

The  iron  ore  is  a  brown  hematite  and  is  found  in  far  larger 
'quantities  than  the  manganese.  The  latter  occurs  in  the  form  of 
nodules  and  irregular  masses  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to 
twelve  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  The  characteristic  form, 
however,  is  that  of  small  kidney-shaped  masses,  an  inch  or  more 
in  diameter,  of  a  massive  structure  and  a  steel-blue  or  black 
color.  The  larger  masses  occasionally  contain  cavities  lined  with 
crystalline  ore,  mostly  pyrolusite.  '  Sometimes  the  ore  shows  a 
concretionary  structure ;  at  other  times  it  is  soft,  and  earthy, 
containing  numerous  grains  of  transparent,  angular  and  rounded 
sand. 

The  iron  and  manganese  ores  occur  in  a  brown  or  white 
clay,  in  the  form  of  pockets  or  scattered  masses  more  or  (ess 
closely  compacted.  At  times  both  ores  are  in  one  pocket,  at 
others  they  are  separate.  The  deposit  occupies  the  bottom  of 
the  valley  in  which  it  is  situated.  On  the  east  side  the  Cambrian 
-quartzite,  occasionally  containing  micaceous  strata,  forms  a 
rugged  north  and  south  ridge,  and  strikes  iu  the  same  general 
direction,  dipping  almost  vertically.  On  the  west  are  the  over- 
lying white  dolomitic  limestones  and  marbles  of  Otter  Creek 
valley,  striking  in  a   general  direction  parallel  to  the  quartzite. 

In  sinking  on  the  ore-bearing  deposit,  the  dolomite  is  said 
to  have  been  reached  on  the  wefet  side,  while,  to  the  depth  that 
was  reached  on  the  east  side,  no  rock  was  found  in  place,  but 
-quartzite  would  probably  have  been  reached  at  a  greater  or  less 
distance  in  that  direction.  The  clay  deposit  is  covered  over  by 
from  three  to  twenty  feet  of  gravel  and  boulders,  so  that  its 
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exact  extent  cannot  be  seen,  bat  it  probably  linderlies  the  valley 
for  a  breadth  of  several  hundred  yards. 

Lignite  has  been  found  in  the  same  locality  in  a  clay  similar 
to  that  containing  the  iron  and  manganese  ores,  and  has  been 
mined  and  shipped  to  New  York.  Well  preserved  fossil  plants, 
and  fruits  occur  in  the  lignite  and  were  early  determined  as. 
Tertiary,  probably  Pliocene,  by  Professor  E.  Hitchcock.*  Speci- 
mens afterwards  examined  by  Professor  Leo  Lesquereux  were 
determined  by  him  also  as  belonging  probably  to  the    Upper 

Tertiary.f 

The  rocks  on  either  sides  of  the  valley  are  very  much  like 
the  rocks  on  either  side  of  the  ore-bearing  deposit  of  South. 
Wallingford,  which  is  undoubtedly  in  Paleozoic  rock  decomposed, 
in  place, 'and  not  a  later  deposit  in  Tertiary  strata.  Hence  it 
seems  most  probable  that  the  deposit  of  Brandon  has  been  derived 
from  a  deposit  similar  to  that  at  South  Wallingford,  which  pos- 
sibly underlies  the  Tertiary  beds;  that  the  materials  have  been 
more  or  less  changed  in  position,  mixed  with  foreign  matter,, 
especially  the  vegetable  matter  forming  the  lignite  beds,  and 
laid  down  again ;  that  this  alteration  process  was  not  confined  to 
Tertiary  times,  but  that  it  may  also  have  gone  on  before,  during^ 
and  after  that  period. 

Iron  and  lignite  deposits  have  been  found  in  positions  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  Brandon  in  several  places  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  have  been  described  by  Professor  J.  P.  Lesley!  at 
Pond  Bank  near  Chambersburg ;  by  Frederick  Prime,  jr.,  §  at 
Brown's  iron  mine,  Ironton,  Lehigh  county;  and  by  H.  C.  Lewis  ||; 
at  and  near  Marble  Hall  in  Montgomery  county.  It  was  formerly 
a  matter  of  very  considerable  discussion  whether  these  deposits 
represent  simply  local  Tertiary  areas  or  whether  the  whole  iron 
bearing  belt,  running  through   the   Appalachian  Valley  from 

*  Oeologj  of  Vermont,  1861,  p.  717;  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  2Dd  series,  Vol.  XV.,  1858,  p.  104. 

t  Amer.  Joar.  Sc'.,  2nd  series,  Vol.  XXXII.,  1861,  p.  862-363. 

X  Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  463. 

§  Second  Geol.  Surrej  of  Penna.,  Report  Dp.,  p.  76. 

I  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  October  27, 1879. 
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Vermont  to  Alabama,  represents  the  same  horizon.  Hitchcock^* 
in  1861,  was  the  first  to  propose  the  theory  that  the  whole  belt 
represented  a  Tertiary  deposit,  and  this  theory  is  advocated  by 
Xiewis.  Professor  Lesley  and  others  believe  that  there  are 
isolated  areas  of  Tertiary  deposits,  but  that  elsewhere  the  iron 
^re  represents  simply  the  weathered  outcrop  of  a  Paleozoic  deposit, 
possibly  more  or  less  altered  in  structure  on  the  surface.  Later 
investigations  have  still  further  strengthened  this  supposition, 
^nd  the  experience  of  the  writer  in  the  manganese  deposits  in 
the  same  belt  of  country  is  entirely  in  accord  with  it. 

The  first  analysis  below,  made  by  Prof.  Olmsted,  represents 
the  composition  of  a  specimen  of  ore  from  the  Brandon  mine ; 
but  it  must  have  been  a  selected  sample,  as  car-load  shipments  of 
ore  from  this  mine  would  not  contain  so  large  a  percentage  of 
manganese. 

Analysis  of  manganese  ore  from  Brandon,    VermonL-f 

Red  oxide  of  maDgaBose u 81.88 

Manganese „ ^ „„  2.S2 

Oxygen 2.74 

Silica , 3.60 

Water 9.75 

99.69 
Manganese 58.62 

The  following  two  analyses  represent  car-load  shipments  of 
manga niferous  iron  ore  from  Vermont,  from  either  Brandon  or 
South  Wallingford: 

Analyses   of  manganiferous  iron  ore  from    Verm^nLX 

(1)         (2) 
Manganese 20.869       19.706 

Iron 81.648  29.268 

Silica 12.770  14.000 

Phoephorus 0.125  0.146 

Moisture 5.000  8.000 

*  Geologx  of  Vermont. 

t  Prof.  Olmsted,  Geology  of  Vermont,  1861,  p.  811. 

X  These  analyses  were  kindly  furnished  the  Surrey  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Curry,  of  the  firm  of 
Carnegie  Bros,  and  Co. 
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Other  loccUUiea  in  Vermont. — Besides  the  places  already  de- 
scribed, manganese  has  been  found  in  greater  or  less  quantities 
in  many  other  parts  of  Vermont,  not  only  in  the  Otter  Creek 
valley  but  elsewhere,  and  at  some  of  them  it  has  been  worked. 
At  most  of  them,  however,  it  is  in  small  quantities.  Among  the 
localities  mentioned  in  the  Geology  of  Vermont  are:  Benning- 
ton and  Stamford  in  .Bennington  county;  Pittsford  and  Chit- 
tenden in  Rutland  county;  Plymouth  in  Windsor  county; 
Topsham  in  Orange  county ;  Bristol  and  Monkton  in  Addison 
-county;  Colchester  in  Chittenden  county;  Irasburg  and  Cov- 
-entry  in  Orleans  county. 

At  Bennington  the  ore  is  said  to  have  been  used  to  give  a 
^ray  color  or  a  clouded  shade  to  pottery.* 

THE  MANGANESE  DEPOSITS  OF   NEW  YORK. 

Manganese  has  been  found  in  many  places  in  the  state  of 
l^ew  York,  but,  so  far  as  known,  it  is  in  small  quantities,  and  it 
has  not  been  mined  to  any  important  extent.  Ores  intheformsf 
of  wad  or  of  other  oxides  in  a  more  or  less  pure  condition,  have 
been  found  in  Cattaraugus,  Allegany,  Lewis,  Essex,  Columbia 
Orange,  and  other  counties.  Near  Sing  Sing,  in  Westchester 
county,  a  compact,  black  oxide  of  manganese  containing  small 
quantities  of  copper,  occurs  in  dolomite.  Oxide  of  manganese 
occurs  in  nests  and  geodes  in  the  hematites  of  Union  vale,  Dutchess 
"County ;  and  silicate  of  manganese  is  found  with  the  magnetic 
iron  ores  of  the  primitive  rocks  in  Essex  and  Warren  counties.^ 
Babingtonite,  a  silicate  of  iron,  manganese,  and  lime,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  titanium,  is  found  at  Gouverneur,  in  St.  Law- 
rence county.     It  resembles  some  forms  of  pyroxene. 

THE   MANGANESE  DEPOSITS   OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  Pennsylvania  manganese  is  found  in  small  quantities  in 
pockets  in  many  of  the  iron  ore  beds,  and  a  limited  amount  has 
been  mined  in  working  the   latter  ore,   but  the   production   of 
manganese  has  played  no  important  part  in  the  industries  of  the 

^  Qeology  of  Yermont,  1861,  p.  811. 

fLtwisS.  B«ck,Nat.  HlBt.  of  N«w  York,  Ft.  III.,  Mineralogj,  1842,  pp.  58-54. 
t  Ibid,  pp.  406-407. 
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state.  The  ore  has  been  worked  at  only  a  few  places.;  among- 
others  at  Ironton^  in  Lehigh  county.  Manganese  also  occurs  m 
small  quantities  with  some  of  the  iron  ores  of  Northampton^ 
Berks,  Blair^  Centre,  and  Huntingdon  counties,  and  especially 
at  several  places  on  Broad  Mountain.  Manganiferous  iron  ore 
is  found  near  Myer's  Mill  in  York  county,* 

The  spathic  iron  ores  found  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks  often 
contain  small  quantities  of  manganese,  varying  from  less  than  0.5O 
per  cent  to  4.5  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  manganese,  equal  ta 
from  0.23  to  2.15  per  cent  of  metallic  manganese,  f 

Earthy  ferruginous  oxides  of  manganese  and  carbonate  of 
manganese,  as  well  as  manganiferous  garnets  have  been  found 
three  miles  south  of  West  Chester;  and  black  oxide  of  man- 
ganese  occurs  in  very  small  quantities  in  gneissic  rocks  on 
Pennypack  Creek,  at  the  mouth  of  Sandy  Run,  three  miles  fronts 
Bustleton.  | 

The  following  analysis  by  Andrew  8.  McCreatb  shows  the^ 
composition  of  manganese  ore  from  the  land  of  the  Ironton 
Railroad  Company,  Ironton,  Penn.: 

Analysis  of  manganese  ore  from  Lehigh  county,  Penn.^ 

Manganese  poroxide ^ 77.960 

Mangaaese  protoxide 4.S20 

Ferric  oxide 8.660 

AlumiDa «  0.711 

Cobalt  oxide 0.390 

Nickel  oxide trace 

Copper  oxide trace 

Lime 0.770 

Baryta 0.152 

Magnesia « 0.'J36 

Pou«h 3.042 

Soda 0.368 

Water 3.980 

Sulphuric  acid trace 

Phosphoric  acid 0.149 

Silica 4.846 

100.588 

Manganese » 52.631 

Iron 2.562 

Phosphorus 0.068 

<*  Mineral  Besourcps  of  the  United  SUtes,  1885,  pp.  342-343. 

i  H.  D.  Rogers,  Geologj  of  Penn.,  1858,   Vol.  II.,  p.  739.      Andrew  S.  McCreatb » 
Chemical  Analjrsee,  Second  Geol.  Sarvej  of  Penn.,  1879,  Vol.  M.  M.,  pp.  1S9-184. 

I  Geo.  W.  Carpenter,  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Ist  series.  Vol.  XIV.,  1828,  pp.  4, 12. 
I  Andrew  S.  McCreath,  Second  Geol.  Surrej  Penn.,  1879,  Vol.  M.  M.,  p.  218. 
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The  following  analyses  show  the  cooiposition  of  manganese 
ores  from  Lehigh  and  York  counties.  No.  1  was  made  b^ 
Henry  Pemberton,  jr,,  No.  3  by  Andrew  8.  McCreath  : 

Analyses  of  manganese  ores  from   Lehigh  and   York    counties^ 

Pennsylvania.  * 


COlfSTITUEHTS. 


(I) 

Lehigh 
oountj. 


(2) 

IrontOD, 

Lehigh 

county. 


Manganese. ^ 

Iron 

Insoluble  residue,  silica,  etc... 

Phoephorus 

Sulphur; 


66.580 


••••••••••••••••• 


Trace 


I 


17.648 

26.400 

21.860 

0.095 

0.010 


(8) 

tfrer's  Mill 

York 

county. 


15.934  ' 
82.400 

0.651 
0.027 


THE  MANGANESE  DEPOSITS   OF  MARYLAND. 

Manganese  has  been  mined  in  small  quantities  in  several 
places  in  Maryland,  but  at  present  no  work  is  being  done.. 
Among  the  localities  that  have  been  operated  are  Brookevllle  in 
Montgomery  county ;  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  Potomac- 
River,  opposite  Harper's  Ferry ,t  Manganese  has  also  been  found 
near  Mechanicsville,  J  Montgomery  county,  and  on  Bear 
Creek,  Yohogany  Valley,  §  but  the  quantity  has  so  far  proved 
small. 

THE  MANGANESE    DEPOSITS  OF   VIRGINIA. — Location  and 

general  features. 

The  principal  manganese  deposits  of  Virginia  are  in  the 
Valley  of  Virginia.  The  quartzite  ||  with  which  the  deposits 
are  associated  skirts  the  northwestern  flanks  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
in  a  series  of  irregular  mountains  and  hills ;  and  forms  the  eastern 
barrier  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia  in  many  places  through  the  state. 
It  reaches  to  the  base  of  the  mountains  and  at  times  underlies 

^  Mineral  Besources  of  the  United  States,  1885,  p.  343. 
t  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1885,  p.  344. 
tJ.  T.  Ducatel  and  John  H.  Alexander,  Aoaer.  Jour.  Sci.,  1st  saries,  Vol.  XXVIT.,  1835, . 


p.  20. 


§  Ibid.,  p.  88. 

I  See  pages  876  to  880. 

26  Oeologieal,  VoL  i.,  1890. 
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some  of  the  lower  oountry.  Here  it  comes  into  contact  with  the 
'^Walley  limestone^'  of  Rogers^  and  it  is  at  and  near  the  contact 
of  the  two  formations  that  the  manganese  ores  have  been  found, 
often  associated  with  far  greater  quantities  of  brown  hematite. 
Manganese  ores  are  also  found  to  the  west  of  the  Valley  of 
Virginia,  in  the  New  River  and  Cripple  Creek  region  and  else- 
where; also  in  the  James  River  valley,  and  in  the  coastal  area 
of  the  state. 

THE  MANGANESE  DEPOSITS  OP  VIRGINIA. —  Valley  of    Virginia. 

The  Crimora  mine. —  The  Crimora  mine  is  situated  in 
Augusta  county,  Virginia,  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah 
River,  seven  miles  northeast  of  thetownof  Waynesborough.  It 
is  two  miles  east  of  the  river  and  at  the  foot  of  the  northwestern 
slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  It  is  connected  with  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  Railroad  at  Crimora  station  by  a  branch  line. 

The  Crimora  mine  was  originally  owned  by  Mr.  Flannigan, 
of  Charlottesville,  and  was  bought  in  1867  by  a  stock  company. 
This  company  operated  for  two  years,  and  then  abandoned  work. 
Prom  1869  until  1882  the  property  was  worked  at  intervals  by 
Mr.  S.  W.  Donald  in  the  interest  of  the  former  company,  but 
in  the  latter  year  it  was  leased  by  James  B.  White  and  Com- 
pany, of  Pittsburg,  who  commenced  extensive  operations.*  It  is 
now  operated  by  the  American  Manganese  Company.  The 
property  has  produced  more  manganese  ore  than  any  other  mine 
in  the  United  States,  and  its  output  has  comprisad  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  whole  product  of  the  state  of  Virginia.  In 
1885  it  gave  three-quarters  of  the  product  of  the  United  States, 
rand  in  1886  it  yielded  94  per  cent  of  the  manganese  ore  mined 
in  Virginia,  and  64  per  cent  of  that  rained  in  the  United  States. 
In  1887  it  yielded  96  per  cent  of  the  production  of  Virginia  and 
55  of  that  of  the  United  States ;  in  1888  it  yielded  91  per  cent  of 
the  production  of  Virginia  and  55  per  cent  of  that  of  the  United 
States.  Formerly  the  ore  was  known  as  the  "Waynesborough 
ore'^  from  its  point  of  shipment  at  that  town.  It  is  now  know  as 
^^Crimora  ore." 


«  Mineral  KeioarcM  of  the  United  Sutes,  1883-4,  p.  551. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  manganese 
from  this  mine  since  it  was  first  opened  up  to  1888 :  * 

ProdtiMfm  of  the  Orimora  mine^    Virginia, 

LODg  iODS. 

Prior  to  1869...«..^«...... ^ -^......  0,684 

May,  1869,  to  Februarj,  1S76.....^.„ 280 

Februarf,  1876,  to  December,  1^78 ~  2,826 

December,  1878,  to  December,  1879  ...,.««  1,602 

1881 2,495 

1882 1,652 

1883 5,185 

1884. ^..  8,804 

1885. « 18,212 

1886 ^„ 19,882 

1887...^. ^ 19,10a 

1888 „ 16,100 


Total  production  up  to  1888 108.785 

The  manganese  ore  of  the  Crimora  mine  occurs  mostly 
Bs  psilomelane  and  pyrolusite,  the  former  being  by  far  the 
more  plentiful.  Other  oxides  are  possibly  present  in  smaller 
quantities,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  identified.  The  psilome- 
lane is  in  the  form  of  botryoidal,  mammillary,  or  stalactitic 
masses  of  a  black  or  steel-blue  color;  the  pyrolusite  is  of  a 
highly  developed  crystalline  structure,  and  forms  a  mass  of 
brilliant  black,  radiating  crystals.  Both  the  massive  and 
<3rystalline  ores  are  often  intimately  mixed.  The  masses  of  ore 
vary  from  small  nodules  a  fraction  of  an  inch  in  diameter  to 
large  bodies  of  many  tons  in  weight.  In  one  case,  a  solid  mass 
thirty  feet  long  and  five  feet  thick,  is   said  to  have  been  found. 

The  ore  is  imbedded  in  a  stiff  clay,  generally  of  a  brown  or 
yellow  color,  but  sometimes  white  or  purplish-red.  This  clay 
is  overlain  by  a  bed  about  twenty  feet  thick  of  pebbly  drift,  in 
which  fragments  of  ore  are  sometimes  found.  The  manganese 
here,  however,  has  been  derived  from  the  underlying  deposit, 
and  it  is  the  latter  bed  that  contains  the  main  masses  of  ore. 
The  ore-bearing  clay  varies   in   thickness  from    ten   or   fifteen 

«  Mineral  Reeourcea  of  the  United  States,  1888,  p.  133. 
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feet  to  over  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet.  Several  borings-, 
have  been  ipade  and  the  deepest  is  said  to  have  reached  tho^ 
latter  depth  without  finding  the  bottom  of  the  clay.  In  the 
deeper  borings  the  bed  was  found  to  assume  a  shaly  structure^ 
which  was  probably  the  original  condition  of  the  whole  deposit 
as  explained  on  pages  386-386. 

The  manganese  exists  in  very  variable  quantities,  being  in 
some  places  almost  entirely  absent,  and  in  others  composing  a 
large  part  of  the  mass  of  the  bed.  Fragments  of  sandstone  and 
quartz  are  occasionally  found  in  the  clay.  The  latter  sometimes 
have  a  cherty  appearance,  are  angular,  partly  decayed  on  the 
outside,  and  are  often  cemented  together  by  manganese  ore^ 
These  siliceous  rocks  probably  represent  the  undecomposed 
remains  of  the  original  solid  bed.    (See  page  387.) 

The  Crimora  property  is  situated  at  the  base  of  a  recess  in^ 
the  mountains  which  to  the  north,  south,  and  east,  rise  up  ab* 
ruptly,  reaching  a  height  on  the  east  of  some  fifteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  Shenandoah  River.  To  the  west  a  low  country  ex- 
tends from  the  mine  to  the  river.  The  mountains  are  composed 
of  sandstone  or  quartzite  which  varies  from  a  comparatively  sofl 
to  very  hard  translucent  rock. 

Across  the  mouth  of  the  recess  in  which  the  property 
is  situated,  the  clay  is  thin,  and  the  sandstone  is 
often  reached  within  a  depth  of  a  few  feet.  In  towards  the 
mountains,  that  is  to  the  east,  it  becomes  gradually  thicker 
until  it  reaches  its  maximum  depth  of  over  two  hundred  and 
seventy-six  feet;  and  then  becomes  thin  again,  finally  running 
out  altogether  when  the  mountains  are  reached. 

The  manganese  ore  at  the  Crimora  mine  has  been  worked' 
at  different  times  in  shafts  and  in  open  pits.  In  the  process  of 
mining,  the  ore  is  separated  from  the  clay  that  adheres  to  it  by 
first  passing  it  through  a  trough  in  which  a  shaft,  armed  with- 
flanges  arranged  as  a  broken  helix,  revolves  longitudinally.  A 
stream  of  water  runs  through  the  trough,  and  the  flanges  force* 
Ihe  ore  against  it,  finally  discharging  it  on  to  a  revolving  screen 
fed  by  a  stream  of  water.  The  first  screen  discharges  into  a 
second^  and  the  ore  is  passed  thence  on  to  an  apron-belt^  where 
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the  loose  lumps  of  rock  ancTclay  are  picked  out  and  the  clean  ore 
-carried  to  the  bins.  The  small  sized  ore  which  goes  through 
the  screens  is  further  washed  in  jigs. 

The  following  analyses  represent  the  composition  of  car-load 
shipments  of  manganese  ore  from  this  property. 

Analyses  of  manganese  ore  from  the  Crimora  mine,   Virginia,* 

Manganese 49.16  48.53  50.54  48.16 

Iron 1.75  1.99  1.96         4.57 

Silica 9.80  10.20  10.12  10.30 

Phosphorus 0.108       0.095 

Moisture 6.00  8.00  8.00         3.00 

The  Lyndhurst  mine, — Lyndhurst  is  a  station  on  the  Shen- 
^andoah  Valley  Railroad,  in  Augusta  county,  about  twelve  miles 
southwest  of  Crimora.  Manganese  has  been  found  and  mined 
on  a  small  scale  two  and  a  half  miles  southeast  of  the  town. 
TThis  property  was  originally  opened  in  1859  by  Mr.  Sibert,  who 
mined  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  ore.f  In  1885,  the 
property  was  again  opened,  this  time  by  the  Virginia  Manganese 
Mining  Company.  They  have  since  suspended  work,  and  the 
property  is  now  (December,  1890)  idle. 

The  manganese  here  is  of  much  the  same  nature  and  occurs 
in  much  the  same  associations  as  at  Crimora,  though  it  is,  so  far 
«s  the  deposit  has  been  explored,  in  much  smaller  quantities. 
The  same  range  of  sandstone  mountains  that  has  been  described 
passes  immediately  east  of  the. ore-bearing  bed,  which  underlies 
the  low  country  at  their  base.  The  deposit  extends  thence  west 
to  beyond  a  small  creek  which  passes  the  mountains  half  a  mile 
from  their  base,  and  is  a  tributary  of  the  South  River  fork  of  the 
Sheoandoah  River.  Manganese  is  not  found  continuously 
throughout  this  area,  but  only  at  intervals,  occasionally  cropping 
•out  in  the  soil  and  elsewhere  covered  by  barren  clay.  The  ore 
generally  consists  of  porous  bodies  composed  of  a  honeycombed 

*■  These  analyses  were  kindly  furnished  the  Surrey  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Curry,  of  the  firm  o 
Oamegie  Brothers  and  Company. 

t  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1885,  p,  317. 
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mass  of  stalactitic  branches  from  a  sixteenth  to  an  eighth  of  an  inch* 
in  thickness.  It  is  a  black,  iron-gray,  or  dark  steel-blue,  massive- 
ore,  though  smaller  quantities  of  crystal! inepyrolusite  also  occur*. 

Fragments  of  sandstone  studded  with  small,  flat  nodules  ot 
ore,  as  well  as  masses  of  brecciated  sandstone  cemented  with 
manganese,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  ore-bearing  clay«. 
These  rocks  vary  from  a  few  inches  to  a  few  feet  in  diameter^ 
and  are  doubtless  the  remains  of  a  once  continuous  ore-bearing 
stratum,  carrying  ore  just  as  the  clay  now  carries  it.  On  the 
slope  of  the  mountain,  to  the  east  of  the  ore-bearing  deposit^ 
fragments  of  sandstone  are  found  with  cracks  filled  with  man- 
ganese ore.  They  are,  however,  of  only  local  occurrence  and  do 
not  represent  any  exteosive  deposit. 

The  Buena  Vtsta  mines, — Buena  Vista  is  in  Rockbridge 
county,  on  the  Shenandoah  Valley  Railroad,  at  the  junction  with 
the  Lexington  branch  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway.  It 
is  on  the  northwestern  slope  of  the  main  range  of  the  Blue^ 
Ridge  and  to  the  east  of  the  North  River,  a  branch  of  the 
James  River.  It  is  a  new  town,  laid  put  by  the  Buena  Vista 
Company  near  the  old  site  of  Loch  Laird,  with  the  object  of 
developing  the  iron  ores  of  that  neighborhood. 

The  manganese  generally  exists  as  irregular  bodies  in  asso- 
ciation with  brown  hematite,  though  sometimes  it  is  found  alone. 
The  iron  ore  varies  from  a  loose,  porous  variety  to  a  compact^ 
massive,  brown  ore.  The  manganese  occurs  m  both  the  massive 
and  crystalline  conditions,  the  former  being  in  the  preponderance. 
Both  the  iron  and  manganese  are  found  as  interbedded  deposits. 
in  clay,  in  association  with  shale,  limestone,  and  quartzite. 

The  rocKs  are  much  disturbed  and  frequently  stand  on  end, 
or  are  arched  into  small  anticlinal  ridges.  The  clay  beds  form  in- 
terstratified  deposits  with  these  rocks,  and  dip  and  strike  conform- 
ably with  them.  They  doubtless  represent  the  residual  product 
of  the  decay,  in  situ,  of  the  rock  which  once  carried  the  ores. 

The  hematite  occurs  just  east  of  the  town,  in  pockets  and 
beds  varying  from  six  feet  to  many  times  that  in  thickness* 
It  frequently  contains  minor  pockets  or  lenticular  layers  of  the 
same  brown  or  yellow  clay  which  encloses  it  on  either  side.     The^ 
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manganese  is  found  in  variable  quantities:  in  some  places 
it  exists  as  pockets  in  the  brown  hematite  or  the  associated  clay, 
in  others  as  interbedded  layers^  very  irregular  in  form  and 
extent,  and  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  two  or  three  feet  in 
thickness.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  confined  to  any  one  position 
in  the  iron  ore  beds,  and  it  often  differs  considerably  from  that 
ore  in  its  greater  tendency  to  a  nodular  or  concretionary  form. 

Besides  the  manganese  found  in  the  hematite  beds,  the  same 
ore  occurs  separately  on  the  land  of  Peter  Matthews,  near 
Buena  Vista.  It  is  found  in  clay  overlying  a  small  sandstone 
hill,  and  is  in  kidney-shaped  masses,  from  an  inch  to  a  foot  or 
more  in  diameter,  of  an  iron-gray  to  a  black  color,  with  a 
marked  concentric  structure.  It  is  mostly  massive,  though  some 
crystalline  ore  is  also  found. 

Tht  Houston  mines. — The  Houston  mines  are  situated  in 
Botetourt  county,  Virginia,  on  the  Shenandoah  Valley  Railroad^ 
fifteen  miles  northeast  of  Roanoke.  Like  the  other  properties 
already  mentioned,  they  lie  on  the  western  slop^  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  but  higher  up  on  the  mountains  than  either  Crimora  or 
Lyndhurst.  This  property  was  worked  for  many  years  as  a 
source  of  manganiferous  iron  ore,  though  limited  quantities  of 
manganese  were  also  mined.  Lately  the  property  has  been 
acquired  by  J.  B.  White  and  Company,  and  attention  is  being, 
paid  to  the  purely  manganese  ores. 

In  1888,  985  tons  were  mined,  of  which  amount  100  tons- 
were  high  grade  aud  were  uded  for  chemical  purposes,  and  the  re- 
maining 885  tous  were  shipped  to  C^irnegie  Brothers  and  Comp- 
any for  steel  purposes.  * 

The  manganese  ore  is  of  both  the  massive  and  crystalline 
varieties,  the  latter  often  being  pyrolusite,  and  is  associated  with 
brown  hematite  in  different  ways :  it  is  often  disseminated 
through  the  iron  ore,  or  encrusts  it  as  a  massive  or  crystalline 
coating;  while  elsewhere  comparatively  pure  bodies  of  one  ore- 
are  in  proximity  to  similar  bodies  of  the  other.  Both  the 
manganese  aud  iron  occur  in  a  more  or  less  sandy  clay  which  is 
often  brilliantly  mottled,  white,  yellow,  or  dun,  to  brown,  red  and 

0  Mineral  Resources  of  United  States,  1888,  p.  133. 
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purple.  The  ore  is  unequally  distributed  throughout  it  in 
nodules  and  pockets.  The  clay  bed  has  been  worked  to  a  depth 
of  .  over  a  hundred  feet  without  reaching  the  bottom. 
Frequently  masses  of  sandstone  and  quartzite  are  fqund  in  it, 
-containing  layers  and  nodules  of  iron  and  manganese  ores.  These 
fragments  are  often  several  feet  in  diameter^  and  doubtless 
represent  a  former  solid  bed  of  ore-bearing  rock,  which  by  its 
•decay  has  given  rise  to  the  present  ore-bearing  clay.  The  ore- 
bearing  deposit  lies  on  the  slope  of  a  sandstone  mountain,  and 
nodules  of  manganese  are  frequently  seen  in  the  solid  rock  near 
the  contact  with  the  ore  bed. 

Other  localities  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia  and  in  the  coun- 
iry  immediately  to  the  west. — Besides  the  deposits  already  de- 
scribed, numerous  others  occur  elsewhere  in  the  Valley  of 
Virginia  and  the  country  immediately  to  the  west.  Most  of 
these  have  been  worked  to  only  a  limited  extent  and  the  quantity 
of  manganese  shipped  from  them  has  been  small.  Some  of  them 
occur  in  association  with  quartzites  or  sandstones  like  those  in 
the  localities  already  described,  while  others  occur  in  shales  and 
limestones  belonging  probably  higher  up,  geologically,  in  the 
Silurian  system.  The  folluwing  list  includes  the  larger  number  of 
such  localities,  and  the  statistics  of  production  given  in  it  are 
taken  mostly  from  the  papers  of  Mr.  Jos.  D.  Weeks  in  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States 
from  1885  to  1888  : 

The  Paddy  Mills  mine. — The  Paddy  Mills  mine  is  in 
Frederick  county,  Virginia,  and  was  worked  before  1861. 

The  Van  Buren  furnace. — The  Van  Buren  furnace  is  in 
Shenandoah  county,  nine  miles  from  Woodstock,  the  nearest 
railway  station.  Manganese  is  said  to  have  been  shipped  before 
1861,  but  none  has  been  mined  since  1873.  Operations  are  said 
to  have  been  suspended  on  account  of  lack  of  transportion  facil- 
ities. 

The  Powell's  Fort  mine. — The  Powell's  Fort  mine  is  situ- 
ated at  Powell's  Fort,  Shenandoah  county.  It  has  been  worked 
on  a  small  scale  intermittently  for  many  years,  and  a  thousand 
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tons  of  ore  are  said  to  have  been  shipped  up  to  1885.  It  is 
t)wned  by  the  Manganese  and  Iron  Company  of  Baltimore. 

Milnes  station. — Milnes  station  is  on  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley Railroad,  in  Page  county.  Manganese  associated  with 
brown  hematite  has  been  mined  in  the  neighborhood  on  the  land 
t>f  the  Shenandoah  Iron  Company.  The  shipments  in  1884  and 
1885  are  said  to  have  been  208  tons  and  2,155  tons  respectively. 

The  Patrick  tract. — The  Patrick  tract  is  near  the  Crimora 
mine  in  .  Augusta  county,  and  has  been  worked  by  the  Old  Do- 
minion Manganese  Company. 

The  Kennedy  tract. — The  Kennedy   tract   is   in   Augusta 

-county,  on  the  Shenandoah   Valley   Railroad.     The   ore  occurs 

here  as  pure  manganese  ore  and    manganiferous   iron   ore.     In 

1859  Mr.  Sibert  is  said  to  have   mined  100  tons  of  manganese 

ore  on  this  property. 

Blue  bank,  Newton  bank,  Kelly  bank,  etc. — ^These  proper- 
ties and  several  others  are  situated  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia  at 
t)r  near  the  line  of  Augusta  and  Rockbridge  counties.  Mao- 
.ganese  is  found  on  them  in  connection  with  brown  hematite  and 
manganiferous  iron  ore.  They  have  all  been  worked  to  a  greater 
t)r  less  extent,  generally  in  search  for  iron  ore,  though  small 
quantities  of  manganese  ore  have  also  been  mined. 

Midvale. — At  Midvale  in  Rockbridge  county,' the  Midvale 
Manganese  Company  mined  250  tons  of  manganese  ore  in  1887. 

Wythe  county. — Manganese  ores  have  been  found  near 
Wytheville  in  Wythe  county,  and  about  300  tons  are  said  to 
have  been  mined  in  1887. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  localities  manganese  has  been 
found  in  many  other  places,  but  very  little  mining  has  been 
done  on  them.  Among  them  are:  near  Harper's  Ferry  in  Jef- 
ferson county  ;  the  Paddy  Mill's  mine  in  Page  county;  Overall 
in  Warren  county;  Marksville  in  Page  county;  Elkton  and 
the  Guy's  Run  estate  in  Rockbridge  county;  Gap  Mount- 
mn  in  Craig  county ;  the  Buckeye  and  Spruce  River  Mountains, 
Flat  Top  Mountain,  and  elsewhere  in  Giles  county ;  Pulaski, 
£land,  Tazewell,  Smythe,  and  other  counties. 
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THE  MANGANESE  DEP06ITS0F  VIRGINIA. — New  River  and  Qrippl& 

Creek  region. 

Besides  the  deposits  already  mentionedi  Dameroas  others, 
have  been  found  along  the  line  of  the  Cripple  Creek  extension 
of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad.  They  have  been  de* 
scribed  and  analyses  have  been  given  by  Messrs.  McCreath  and 
d'Invilliers.*  The  ores  have  been  mined  to  a  small  extent^  bat 
generally^  as  in  many  other  parts  of  Virginiai  in  connection  with, 
and  subordinate  to  work  on  the  iron  ore  deposits  with  which 
they  are  usually  associated. 

THE  MANGANESE  DEPOSITS  OP  VIRGINIA. — James  River  pallejf^ 
General  features. — The  James  River  rises  in  the  mountainous 
region  of  West  Virginia,  and  cuts  directly  across  the  northeast 
and  southwest  ranges  of  mountains,  intersecting  the  Valley  of 
Virginia  south  of  Lexington,  and  passing  through  the  Blue  Ridge 
at  Balcony  Falls.  Thence  it  pursues  a  southeasterly  course 
to  Lynchburg,  where  it  turns  sharply  to  the  northeast,  and  fol- 
lows the  direction  of  the  mountains  to  the  southern  part  of  Al- 
bemarle county,  and  here  it  again  reverts  to  its  former  course 
and  continues  to  the  sea. 

The  manganese-bearing  sandstone  or  quartzite  has  been  re- 
ported in  several  places  in  the  region  of  the  northeast  bend  of  the 
river  below  Lynchburg,  especially  in  Campbell,  Nelson,  and  Al- 
bemarle  counties.  Mr.  James  E.  Mills,  who  was  the  first  to 
operate  manganese  in  the  James  River  region,  after  speaking  of 
the  sandstone  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  says:t  "Another  out- 
crop, or  series  of  outcrops  which  I  have  not  seen  reported  hereto- 
fore, lies  nearly  parallel  to  the  former  and  from  20  to  25  miles 
distant  in  a  southeasterly  direction.  It  follows  near  the  James 
River  where  the  latter  flows  in  the  general  northeast  course  of  the 
geological  structure  of  the  country,  from  near  its  great  bend  in 
Campbell  Co.  a  few  miles  below  Lynchburg,  to  where  it  turna 
eastward  near  the  dividing  line  of  Nelson  and  Albemarle 
counties.     I  have  traced  it  for  several  miles  to  the  southwest    of 

*  Andrew  S.  McCreath  and  E.  V.  d'  InTilliers,  The  New  Blver-Cripple  Creek  Mineral 
Region  of  Virginia,  issued  hj  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad,  1897. 
t  American  Chemist,  August,  1871,  pp.  49^. 
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the  bend  of  the  river  ia  Campbell  Co.  and  it  is  reported  as 
existing  still  further  in  that  direction.'^  Several  manganese 
openings  have  been  made  in  this  region,  among  the  most  impor- 
tant of  whiohy  as  regards  the  amoant  of  ore  shipped,  are  the 
Cabell,  Bagley,  and  Mt.  Athos  mines. 

The  Cabell  mine. — The  Cabell  mine  is  in  Nelson  county,  two- 
miles  from  the  James  River  at  Warminster.  It  was  opened  by 
Mr.  J.  E.  Mills  about  1867  or  1868,  and  represented  the  first, 
systematic  work  in  manganese  mining  in  Virginia.  Up  to  1871,. 
4,500  tons  of  ore  were  shipped.  The  property  is  not  being 
worked  at  present.  The  ore  occurs  in  the  solid  rock  and  not  in 
the  residual  clay  as  in  most  localities.  Mr.  Mills,*  in  speaking 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  manganese  here,  says :  "  The  beds  of 
manganese  form  irregular  patches  of  strata,  lying  on  the  whole 
nearly  in  the  planes  of  stratification,  but  often  cutting  across  the 
strata  for  short  distances ;  sometimes  dividing  into  two  or  more 
parts,  one  turning  to  the  right  and  one  to  the  left,  and  sometimes 
sending  off  shoots  into  the  sandstone.  The  thickness  too  varies 
exceedingly;  I  have  seen  beds  bulge  in  two  or  three  instances  to 
ten  feet  thick.''  This  deposit  is  of  especial  interest  as  showing 
the  manganese  in  place  in  the  original  rock. 

The  following  analysis  by  Mr,  John  Pattinson,  of  New- 
castle, England,  represents  the  composition  of  a  cargo  of  18& 
tons   of  ore  shipped  there  from    this  property  by  Mr.  Mills :  f 

Analysis  of  manganese  ore  from  the  Cabell  mine^  Virginia. 

Manganese  peroxide 65.20 

Manganese  protoxide 4.75 

Ferric  oxide «.20 

Alumina 3.93 

Lime 1.43 

Magnesia^ 0.4L 

Water  (combined) 3.02 

Phosphoric  acid .' 0.42 

Sulphuric  acid 0.80 

Silica. 14.20 


99.86 


Manganese 44.87 

Irou 4.84 

Phosphorus 0.18 


^  American  Chemist,  August,  1871,  p.  50 
t  Ibid.,  p.  51. 
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The  Bagley  mine. — The  Bagley  mine  is  half  a  mile  southwest 
of  the  Cabell  minei  and  the  ore,  according  to  Mr.  Mills,  occurs 
in  the  same  associations.  About  two  thousand  tons  of  ore*  are 
said  to  have  been  shipped  from  the  property. 

The  Mount  Athoa  mine. — Tne  Moqnt  Athos  mine,  also  known 
as  the  Leets  mine,  is  in  Campbell  county,  near  Mount  Athos 
station  on  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Riilroad.  The  manganese 
ore  is  said  to  occur  in  association  with  iron  ore  in  pockets  and 
tis  "  buttons. '' 

The  following  table  gives  the  production  of  the  Mount 
Athos  mine  from  1880  to  1888  inclusive  rf 

Production  of  the  Mount  Athos  mine^  Virginia. 

Tons. 
1880 104 

188t „ ^ 50 

1882 , 130 

1883 40 

1884 76 

1885 500 

1886 191 

1887 ? 

1888... 225 

Other  localities  in  the  James  River  valley. — Manganese  has 
heen  found  in  several  other  places  in  the  Piedmont  and  Midland 
Tegions  of  this  valley,  but  only  limited  quantities  have  been 
mined.  Among  these  localities  are:  The  Bishop  mine,  near 
the  Mount  Athos  mine  just  described;  the  Simpson  tract  at 
Midway  Mills,  Nelson  county;  the  Davis  mine,  Nelson  county; 
Pittsylvania,  Spottsylvania,  Louisa,  Appomattox,  and  other 
oounties. 

THE  MANGANESE  DEPOSITS  OP  VIRGINIA. —  The  coostol  region. 
City  Point. — City  Point  is  in  the  coastal  area  of  Virginia, 
in  Prince  George  county,  on  the  lower  waters  of  the  James 
River.  Manganese  is  said  to  have  been  found  near  here  in 
association  with  brown  hematite  in  Tertiary  beds.  Several 
hundred  tons  of  ore  were  mined.  | 

<*  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  Sutes,  1883,  p.  812. 
t  Ibid.,  1885, 1886, 1888. 
:  Ibid.,  1885,  p.  309. 
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Manganese  has  been  found  in  several  places  in  the  western 
part  of  North  Carolina,  but  most  of  the  deposits  are  small,  and 
only  limited  quantities  of  ore  have  been  shipped  from  any  of 
them.  The  ore  is  in  some  places  in  the  form  of  oxides  associated 
with  quartzite,  as  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia ;  in  others  it  occurs 
as  silicates  in  tht  crystalline  rocks.  As  elsewhere  in  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountains  it  is  frequently  mixed  with  iron  ores.  Among 
the  localities  where  it  is  reported  to  exist  are  :  the  Perkins, 
mine,  ten  miles  west  of  Lenoir,  and  also  at  a  locality  five  miles 
west  of  Lenoir,  Caldwell  county ;  ten  miles  north  of  Dobson, 
Surry  county ;  half  a  mile  west  of  Blue  Kidge  Gap,  Mitchell 
county ;  at  Warm  Springs,  Madison  county ;  in  Cherokee,  Ca- 
tawba, Nash,  Cabarrus,  Jackson,  Stokes,  Chatham,  Gaston,  and 
other  counties. 

A  large  part  of  the  ores  in  the  counties  mentioned  are  in 
the  form  of  silicate  of  manganese,  which' contains  too  much  silica, 
to  be  available  as  a  source  of  manganese.  In  some  of  the  locali- 
ties, however,  the  oxides  of  manganese  occur,  and  are  available 
for  commercial  purposes  if  they  can  be  found  in  su£Qciently  large 
quantities.  North  Carolina  produced  only  fourteen  tons  of 
manganese  ore  in  1887  *  and  fifty  tons  in  1888  f. 

THE   MANGANESE  DEPOSITS   OF  SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  manganese  ores  of  North  Caro- 
lina, is  also  true  of  those  of  South  Carolina,  except  that  in  the 
latter  state  smaller  quantities  have  been  found,  and  very  little 
ore  has  been  mined.  A  small  amount  is  said  to  have  been 
shipped  from  near  Greenville,  Greenville  county;  and  from 
the  Dorn  Lands,  near  McCormick  X ;  but  South  Carolina  cannot, 
at  present  be  classed  as  a  manganese- producing  region. 

The  following  analysis  shows  the  composition  of  a  sample 
of   South  Carolina  manganese  ore  : 

^'■■-—  IMM.IMI  ■■  ■■!■  ■■^-  ■-■■■I-      MM      ■  ^i^— ^^^^^^  ^^i1^^^^— ^.^.^^■^MM^ 

«  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1887,  p.  146. 
t  Ibid.,  1888,  p.  124. 
X  Ibid.,  1886,  p.  193. 
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Analysis  of  manganese  ore  from  South  Carolina.* 

Mangaaese 45.018 

Iron.. ^.    2.760 

Silica 8.100 

Phosphorus ^...... 0.085 

THE  MANGANESE  DEPOSITS  OF   EAST  TENNESSEE. 

Oeneral  features. — The  eastern  part  of  Tennessee  is  com* 
prised  in  the  main  range  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  and 
consists  of  a  series  of  northeast  and  southwest  ranges.  On  the 
the  east  of  the  Valley  of  Tennessee,  which  represents  the  south- 
westerly continuation  of  th'e  Valley  of  Virginia,  the  predomi- 
nating ranges  are  numerous  local  developments  of  the  Blue 
Bidge,  of  which  the  Unaka  and  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  with 
the  subordinate  Holston,  Iron,  Meadow  Creek,  Chilhowee,  and 
other  mountains,  are  among  the  important  features.  On  the 
west  of  the  valley  are  Clinch  Mountain  and  the  Cumberland 
Ilange. 

Very  little  manganese  ore  has  been  shipped  from  this, 
region,  and  a  few  huudred  tons  would  probably  include  the 
whole  production.  Its  existence  in  many  places  has  been  known 
for  a  long  time,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  mined  near  Whit- 
field, in  Hickman  county,  as  early  as  1837,  but  distance  from 
railway  transportation  has  doubtless  been  the  cause  of  the  lack 
of  attempts  to  mine  the  ore  in  other  places.  Most  of  the  discov- 
eries have  been  made  on  the  northwestern  flanks  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  where  the  ore  is  usually  associated  with  brown  hematite 
in  quartzites  or  in  the  immediately  overlying  shales  and  lime- 
stones, as  already  explained  on  pages  385-388. 

The  rocks  are  all  much  disturbed  and  are   thrown  into  a 
series  of  anticlinal  and  synclinal  folds,  f 

Shady  Valley. — Shady  Valley  is  situated  in  Johnson  county, 

■i*  This  analjsis  has  been  kindly  furnished  the  Survey  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Carry,  of  the  firm 
-of  Carnegie  Brothers  and  Company. 

t  For  farther  details  concerning  the  geology  of  the  region  see : 

A  Geological  Beconnoimance  of  the  State  of  Tenneasee,  by  James  li.  SaSbrd,  State 
<jeologi8t,  1856. 

The  Geology  of  Tennessee,  by  James  M.  Safford,  State  Geologist,  1869. 

The  Resources  of  Tennessee,  by  J.  B.  Klllebrew  assisted  by  James  M.  SaflTord,  1874. 
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in  the  extreme  northeast  corner  of  Tennessee,  sixteen  miles 
southeast  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  Railroad  at  Abingdon, 
Virginia.  The  valley  runs  in  a  general  northeast  and  south- 
west direction,  and  represents  the  northeastern  part  of  the  main 
valley  between  Holston  Mountain  on  the  northwest,  and  Iron 
Mountain  on  the  southeast.  It  varies  from  two  or  three  miles 
to  less  than  half  a  mile  in  width,  in  places  being  little  more  than 
«  rocky  gorge.  It  is  drained  by  a  small  stream,  which  forms 
t>ne  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Holston  River. 

Brown  hematite  and  manganese  ore  are  found  at  intervals 
throughout  a  large  part  of  this  valley,  and  the  town  of  Damascus 
has  been  laid  out  at  its  northeast  end,  in  Virginia,  just  across 
the  state  line,  by  the  Damascus  Eaterprise  Company,  with  the 
intention  of  utilizing  the  ores.  The  manganese  has  been  little 
more  than  prospected,  but  the  iron  ore  has  been  worked  and 
«melted  in  small  open  forges  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

Holston  Mountain,  which  forms  the  northwest  barrier  of 
Shady  Valley,  is  composed  largely  of  ^  sandstone  Qr  quartzite, 
but  on  its  lower  slopes  the  associated  limestones  and  shales 
appear.  The  latter  beds,  as  well  as  the  upper  part  of  the  quartz- 
ite, are  much  decomposed  and  often  exist  as  clay,  sometimes 
more  or  less  sandy  and  containing  rocky  fragments  which 
represent  the  undecayed  parts  of  the  original  beds.  The  iron 
and  manganese  ores  are  found  in  these  clay  deposits. 

The  iron  ore  varies  from  a  massive  brown  hematite  to  a 
porous,  black  variety.  Sometimes  where  it  comes  in  contact 
with  sandstone,  it  is  highly  siliceous,  but  at  others  it  is  com- 
paratively free  from  that  impurity.  The  manganese  generally 
occurs  as  a  steel-gray  or  black,  porous  mass  of  thin  stalactitic 
branches,  and  more  rarely  in  mam  miliary  bodies.  Sometimes 
crystals  of  pyrolusite  line  the  cavities  of  the  massive  ore. 

The  iron  and  manganese  ores  occur  as  interbedded  lenticular 
deposits  or  pockets,  the  iron  ore  being  in  far  the  larger  quanti- 
ties. In  some  places  the  two  ores  occur  together  in  the  same 
bed,  often  coming  into  sharp  contact ;  in  others  they  are  in 
separate  beds,  comparatively  free  from  any  admixture  with  each 
other.     The  iron  ore  deposits  vary  from  a  few  inches   to   over 
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ten  feet  in  thickness;  the  manganese  deposits  vary  from  a  fe^ 
inches  to  three  feet.  The  latter  thickness  for  the  manganese 
deposits,  however,  is  rare. 

In  one  place  near  the  bottom  of  Shady  Valley,  a  series  of 
shales,  quartzites,  and  siliceous  blue  limestones  occurs  in  a  bluff 
about  fifty  feet  high.  These  beds  probably  represent  the 
original  condition  of  the  ore-bearing  strata  which  overlie  the 
quartzite.  Pebbles  of  manganese  ore  in  a  black  maganiferoua 
clay  are  frequently  found  in  the  hollows  in  the  surface  of  the 
limestone,  and  have  doubtless  been  derived  from  the  associated 
rocks  by  decay. 

Small  quantities,  often  only  a  stain,  of  manganese  are  found 
in  situ  in  the  quartzite  in  various  parts  of  Holston  Mountain^ 
but  most  of  the  ore  is  in  the  residual  clay  derived  from  the 
overlying  beds. 

Other  localities  in  Tennessee, — Among  the  other  localities 
where  manganese  has  been  found  in  Tennessee  may  be 
mentioned  : 

Greene  county. — Manganese  ore  is  found  in  Greene  county,* 
in  association  with  a  manganiferous  iron   ore  which  has  been 
mined  to  some  extent  in  the  Unaka  or  Smoky  Mountains,  eleven 
miles  from  the  town  of  Greenville. 

Newport. — Manganese  has  been  found  near  Newport,  Cocke 
county,  t 

Chilhowee  Mountain. — It  is  reported  that  manganese  exists 
on  Chilhowee  Mountain,  but  the  quantity  is  not  yet  known.  J 

Morristown, — Manganese  ore  occurs  in  a  red  residual  clay  at 
several  points  about  two  miles  southeast  of  Morristown  in 
Hamblin  county. 

Whitfield. — Small  quantities  of  manganese,  as  already  stated, 
were  mined  near  Whitfield,  Hickman  county,  as  early  as  1837, 
and  it  has  also  been  occasionally  mined  on  a  small  scale  since 
that  time  for  use  in  coloring  crockery.§ 

<■  Resources  of  Tennessee,  J.  B.  Eillebrew  assisted  by  J.  M.  Safferd,  1874,  pages  26ft 
and  499. 

t  Mineral  Resources  of  tlie  United  States,  1888,  p.  181. 

X  Ibid.,  1886,  p.  194. 

g  I^id.,  1885,  pages  344-345. 
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THE    MANGANFSE    DEPOSITS    OF  GEORGIA. — Location  and 

general  features. 

The  maDganese  region  of  Georgia  is  sitaated  in  the  north- 
western corner  of  the  state,  and  has  its  largest  development  io 
Bartow  county,  with  smaller  area's  in  Polk,  Floyd,  Whitfield^ 
and  other  counties.  This  region  is  comprised  in  the  south- 
westerly extension  of  the  mountains  already  described  in 
Virginia  and  Tennessee. 

Manganese  ores  occur  in  two  or  possibly  more  geologic 
horizons  in  the  Paleozoic  rocks  ot  northwest  Georgia :  one  in 
association  with  shales  and  sandstone;  the  other  with  cherts 
or  cherty  limestones.  The  age  of  the  sandstone  horizon  is 
as  yet  in  some  doubt.  Dr.  C.  W.  Hayes,  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey^  who  has  pursued  detailed  investigations  in 
this  state  for  several  years,  has  kindly  furnished  the  Survey  the 
information  that  the  sandstone  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
studied  to  correlate  it,  and  that  it  may  be  Cambrian  or  may  be 
Upper  Silurian.  (See  pages  376-379.)  The  eame  authority 
places  the  chert  referred  to  above  in  the  Knox  dolomite  (Saf- 
ford),  the  lowest  division  of  the  Silurian  in  the  state.  Imme- 
diately below  the  chert,  in  some  places,  is  a  gray  limestone 
representing  the  upper  raembf,r  of  the  Cambrian. 

The  sandstone  ore  belt  is  well  developed  in  Bartow  county. 
It  lies  north  and  northeast  of  the  town  of  Cartersville  and  is 
known  as  the  "Cartersville  region  ;"  or  as  the'*Etowah  region,'' 
from  the  neighboring  Etowah  River.  It  has  produced  almost  all 
the  manganese  ore  mined  in  the  state.  The  chert  or  cherty  lime- 
stone belt  is  developed  to  the  west  of  the  Cartersville  region  in 
the  northern  part  of  Polk  county  and  jsouthern  part  of  Floyd,  and 
thence  north  in  Bartow  and  Whitfield  counties.  In  its  southern 
part  this  area  is  known  as  the  "  Cave  Spring  region.^' 

The  two  areas  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  profound 
fault  passing  almost  north  and  south  through  Cartersville,  and 
and  described  by  C.  W.  Hayes*  as  the  "Cartersville  thrust 
fault."     The  deposits  of  the  Cartersville  region  occur  with  shales 

^  The  OverthruBt  Faults  of  the  Southern  Appalachians,  Geol.  Soc,  America,  Vol.  11.^ 
1891,  pages  144-154. 

27  Geological,  Vol.  i.,  1890. 
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and  sandstoDes  to  the  east  of  the  fault ;  the  deposits  of  the  Cave 
Spring  region  occur  with  cherts  and  chertj  limestones  to  the  west. 
The  latter  area  is  comprised  within  a  broad  sjncline,  described  by 
Dr.  Hayes  as  extending  from  the  Tennessee*6eorgia  line  south 
and  southwest  through  the  northwest  corner  of  the  latter  state. 
The  syncline  is  bordered  on  the  east  by  the  Cartersville  fault, 
and  on  the  west  by  another  fault,  passing  through  the  town  of 
Borne,  and  described  by  Hayes  as  the  "  Rome  thrust  fault.'' 
Within  this  syncline  are  most  of  those  manganese  deposits  that 
oonirinthe  Knox  dolomite,  though  some  in  Catoosa  county 
occur  to  the  west  of  it. 

Both  the  Cartersville  and  the  Cave  Spring  regions,  as  well 
the  areas  related  to  the  latter,  resemble  each  other  in  the  associa- 
tion of  manganese  with  brown  hematite,  and  in  the  general 
character  of  the  ores  themselves.  The  manganese  ores  of  the 
Cave  Spring  region,  however,  are  more  scattered,  and,  so  far  as 
has  yet  been  discovered,  are  in  smaller  quantities  than  in  the 
Cartersville  region. 
THE  MANGANESE   DEPOSITS    OF    GEORGIA. — CartersviUe  regum. 

Production. — The  accompanying  table  gives  the  production 
of  manganese  ores  in  the  Cartersville  region  from  the  time  they 
were  firbt  mined  in  1866  up  to  1888:* 

Production  of  manganese  ores  in  the  CarlersmUeregionj  1866-1888 

LoDg  tons. 

1866t.. 550 

18671 
1868! 

1869  1 

1870  > ^ 5,000 

1871 

1872 
1878, 

1874 2,400 

1875 „ 2,400 

1876 2,400 

1877 2,4<I0 

1878 2,40  • 

1879 2,400 

1880 ^ 1,800 

1881 1,200 

1888 « 


•*•••••••••••••«*••••••  • 


XOOVa  •■•••••■•••••< 

1886. — 5,981 

1887 _ _ 9,024 

'^"" iiimiii       I     I      I    tf,000 


•  Minenl  Betourew  of  the  United  dUttt,  1888,  p.  127. 

t  Thottgh  small  quaatiiieB  of  or»  were  shipped  in  1866  the  first  totire  mining  is  snid  !• 
have  been  in  1867. 
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ITie  Dobbins  mine.  —The  Dobbins  mine  is  in  Bartow  coanf y, 
Georgia,  five  miles  north-by-east  from  the  town  of  Cartersville. 
It  was  opened  in  1867,  and  is  the  oldest  manganese  mine  in  the 
state  of  Georgia.  It  was  later  acquired  by  the  Battow  Mangan- 
ese Mining*  and  Manufacturing  Company,  and  in  1885  it  was 
leased  by  E.  H.  Woodward.  From  1867  to  1885  inclusive, 
•5,500  tons  of  ore  are  said  to  have  been  mined.*  E.  H.  Wood- 
ward shipped  726  tons  in  1886.t 

The  ores  are  mostly  massive  with  smaller  quantities  of  crys- 
talline ore,  and  are  found  in  the  form  of  nodules,  pockets,  and 
lenticular  beds,  in  a  sti£F  red,  brown,  or  chrome-colored  clay. 
The  property  comprises  part  of  a  hill  rising  about  a  hundred  and 
£fty  feet  above  the  surrounding  level,  and  running  in  a  general 
east  and  west  direction.  A  large  part  of  the  hill  is  composed  of 
the  clay  that  has  resulted  from  the  decay,  in  situ,  of  the  rock 
which  formerly  existed  in  the  same  position.  In  some  places  the 
<clay  still  shows  the  original  stratification  of  the  rock,  and  dips 
vertically  or  almost  so,  striking  in  a  direction  varying  from  east 
und  west  to  northeast  and  southwest.  The  ore  follows  these  di- 
rections in  a  general  way,  though  sometimes  off-shoots  run  across 
the  stratification  and  ramify  in  various  directions.  These, 
however,  are  probably  due  to  secondary  chemical  agencies  which 
have  dissolved  and  redeposited  the  mineral  during  the  trans- 
formation of  the  original  bed  into  its  present  form.  The  ac- 
tK>mpanying  figures  taken  from  the  side  of  a  pit  represent  the 
mode  of  occurrence  of  the  ore.  The  bodies  of  ore  vary  from  a 
few  inches  to  over  five  feet  in  width  and  alternately  thin  out  and 
•come  in  again.  Frequently  the  ore  occurs  in  nests  of  nodules 
more  or  less  closely  assembled  in  the  clay,  as  shown  in  the  right- 
hand  bide  of  the  lower  figure. 

The  bodies  of  ore  often  contain  pockets  of  clay  or 
masses  of  undecomposed  rock,  the  latter  blending  into  the 
<^lay  or  sandy  clay,  and  yet  retaining  the  structure  of  the 
original  rock.  As  shown  in  the  figures  large  masses  of  sand- 
stone, quartzite,  or  shaly  sandstone,  sometimes  five  feet  or 

«  Mineral  ReiounDM  of  the  United  States,  1885,  p.  380. 
t  Ibid.,  1886,  p.  187. 
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more  in  diameter,  also  occur  in  the  clay.  They  often  con- 
tain Beama  and  Dodules  of  mang&neBe  ore,  and  represeDt  ua- 
decompoBed  fragmeots  of  the  original  bed  that  once  com- 
prised the  whole  hill.  A  common  form  of  these  fragmenta 
is  a  fine  grained  compact  rock  of  a  brown  color,  glittering 


i/nc,  Georgia,  iheicinj  ISe  « 


with  quartz  crystals,  or  of  a  massive,  cherty  nature,  A  low 
"  reef"  of  comparatively  coarse  sandstone,  about  fifteen  feet 
wide,  rune  along  the  crest  of  the  hill  i,n  the  direction  of  the 
Btrike  of  the  clay.  Its  outcrop  is  marked  by  broken,  rocky 
fragments  strongly  contrasting  with  the  surrounding  clay 
covered  slopee.  It  probably  represents  a  more  resistant 
stratum  which  baa  withstood  decomposition. 

He  Laugkom  mine. — The  Langhorn  mine  is  in  Bartow 
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•county,  Georgia,  two  miles  north-by-east  from  Cartersville. 
It  is  operated  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Woodward  and  several  small 
pits  have  been  opened. 

The  manganese  is  a  massive,  black,  honeycombed,  and  sialac- 
titic  ore  with  some  crystalline  pyrolusite,  aod  occurs  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  at  the  Dobbins  mine.  The  principal  differ- 
ence is  that  the  ore-bearing  clay  dips  at  an  angle  of  about  45^ 
northwest,  instead  of  almost  vertically,  and  lies  on  the  slope  of  a 
solid  sandstone  hill.  Fragments  of  hard  quartzite  containing 
^concretionary  masses  of  manganese  ore  are  sometimes  found 
.  in  the  clay. 

The  Layton  mine, — The  Layton  mine  is  in  Bartow  county, 
<jreorgia,  two  miles  uorth-by-east  from  Cartersville,  and  almost 
adjoins  the  Laughorn  mine.  It  was  formerly  worked  on  a  small 
scale  for  iron'ore,  and  has  lately  been  opened  for  manganese. 

The  manganese  occurs  as  a  porous,  honeycombed,  stal- 
actitic,  massive  ore,  in  the  form  of  nodules  and  lenticular 
layers,  from  six  inches  to  three  feet  in  thickness,  imbedded  in 
•clay.  The  clay  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ore  bodies  often 
has  a  black  color,  due  to  a  stain  of  manganese,  and  contains 
masses  of  rock  in  all  stages  of  decomposition.  This  de- 
posit overlies  a  bed  of  brown  hematite  three  feet  thick, 
which  iu  turn  lies  directly  on  the  solid  sandstone. 

Figure  31  shows  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  deposits. 
The  black  lines  running  oft  from  the  ore  bed  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  figure  are  '*  stringers  '^  and  thin  seams  of 
ore  penetrating  into  the  sandstone.  Between  the  iron  ore 
bed  and  the  clay  is  a  layer  of  manganese  ore  varying  from  a 
tew  inches  to  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  forming  an  almost 
•continuous  stratum  from  the  surface  down  to  a  depth  of 
fifteen  feet,  which  is  as  far  as  it  has  been  followed.  The 
manganese  ore  alternately  encroaches  on,  and  recedes  from 
the  iron  ore,  and  is  very  uncertain  in  thickness. 

A  fthort  distance  to  the  west  of  the  pit  the  iron  ore  bed 
becomes  much  larger,  and,  though  it  has  not  been  stripped,  it  is 
probably  20  feet  or  more  in  thickness.     The  manganese  does  not 
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appear  to  follow  it  coDtiDuoufly  in   litis  itii-ection  and  probably 
represents  oiily  a  local  deposit  in  it  at  i  lie  pluce  deeoribed. 
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7%e  Biakop  mine. — The  BUIiop  roioe  is  in  Bartow  conaty^ 
six  miles  oortheaat  of  CartersvUle,  ami  belongs  to  the  Dade- 
Coal  Company.  Several  pita  have  been  ttuiik,  but  the  property 
was  not  being  worked  wlien  visited  in  O-iober,  1889,  and  the 
old  openings  were  mostly  caved  in,  making  it  difficii't  to  see- 
the exact  nature  of  the  deposit. 


Figure  81.  StcUm  thnufh  iht  tuhop  mine,  Ottrgia,  ihrneiKg  tlu  modt  qfureumitci  a/ ih* 

A^    tfuifuvfl-beirlDg  cUj- 

HorinDliI  Hile  :   1  l!ieb-300leet.    Vertical  kiIi  :    llDch-SOfnt. 

The  manganese  is  in  the  form  of  concretionary  nodules  very 
much  like  those  described  on  the  Matthews  tract  at  Buena  Vista^ 
Vii^inia.  (See  page  407).  It  occurs  in  clay  at  the  foot  of  a 
sandstone  hill  which  rises  from  seventy-five  to   a  hundred  feek 
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above  the  surface  of  the  ore-bearing  bed.  The  clay  is  generally 
of  a  chocolate,  red,  or  yellow  color,  though  it  is  sometimes  of  a 
pure  snow  white  with  grains  of  coarse,  transparent  sand.  The 
accompanying  figure  shows  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  ore- 
bearing  deposit. 

The  Poorhouse  mine. — The  Poorhouse  mine  is  in  Bartow 
county,  twelve  miles  northeast  of  Oartersville,  and  has  been 
worked  to  a  small  extent,  but  is  at  present  not  being  operated. 

Manganese  is  found  here  in  masses  in  a  black  mangan- 
iferous  clay  which  is  interbedded  in  layers,  from  sis  inche«^  to 
four  feet  in  thickne::is,  with  a  yellowish  brown  or  red  clay.  The 
whole  deposit  is  interbedded  in  the  sandstone  and  cropn  out  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  of  thai  rock,  which  rhei  about  400  feet  above 
the  surrounding  drainage.  The  rocks  dip  steeply  to  the  south- 
east and  the  clay  follows  them  in  all  their  disturbances.  This 
property  is  one  of  the  clearest  examples  seen  in  the  region  of 
the  derivation  of  the  ore-bearing  clay  from  the  decomposition  of 
a  rock  stratum  which  once  contained  the  ore  in  the  same  form  as 
it  now  exists  in  the  clay. 

The  Chumler  Hill  mine  — The  Chumler  Hill  mine  is  situateci 
in  Bartow  county,  eight  miles  northeast  of  Cartersville.      It  has 
bfeen  worked   for  many  years,    but  most  of  the  ore  is  at  present 
obtained  from  one  shaft  something  over  eighty  feet  deep.     The 
ore  was  tormerly  mined  in  large  open. pits. 
SE 


Figure  83.    Northwest-wulheast  section  through  the  Chumler  HiU  mine^  Georgia^  showing 
the  mode  of  occurrence  0/  the  manganese-bearing  day, 

A.  Sandstone. 

B.  Mangantse-bearinf  clay. 

HoiizonUl  scale .    1  inch— >^  mile.     Vertical  scale :    1  inchi— 400  feet. 

The  manganese  occurs  as  concretionary  nodules  of  massive 
and  crystalline  ore,  imbedded  in  a  red  clay,  which  oftei^ 
contains  partly  decomposed  masses  of  sandstone.     The  clay  bed 


4U'OM\i\iH  (li<4  liollow  \mi¥i¥Mu  two  mktuW^ttu*  IfHU  ftri#l  /^intftioti 
ori'  ill  irr^'Kiilirly  «K;iiil^'ri''l  |io/;kifi«.  Tli^  ut*4inm\nkuym%  figur«< 
Mli/mM  till'  rnodif  of  omurrt^um  of  tli<<  orif'^«^«rinK  ^fliiy. 

y/i^  H/uUf^r/U/d  7fUm, — Tli<4  Hhiil<<»rrt*'M  mifi/f  in  Jri  Ittrt/iw 
'Miutityf  iliri«M  mllifii  tioHli  of  (/aHi^rHvilli!.  H«'V«'ii«l  «»friill  (fiti 
<ifi<i  iiififii^U  Imvif  l/iffffi  ffiii4l«,  l;ij(  ho  tumnu\**rii\t\i'  ¥forU  Unn  ht'*'ii 
<Joiii», 

Tiii4  ofif  U  /if  i\m  ijaiimI  <'^/iri|Hu?t,  rfiiiiiiiivi9  or  nryidBUiu^ 
Viftifly^  ttfid  in  Kiftinriillf  ill  ili/f  f/ififi  of  fio'liilifn.  Tin;  pnnn'riy 
in  nitfJttf/Ml  ofi  tlii9  fiorili«fiini  ti\n\m  of  i  Mtidntoni^  ^i'^K^f  riiiifiing 
III  i  giftfifriil  tioriliWMiiiiKi  ii/iulli«?tt4ii  dir««/Hioii«  Thu  riJ((^  rtnt'ii 
«l/oiii  two  liuiMirmi  f<«ifi  ttliovn  tli«  MiirroiifMiiii^  drftitiiK«9  iiimI 
«lo|iiin  ofl  oil  iliM  iioriliifMi  info  m  VMllny  iiliotit  li«lf  ft  milit  iri<li'« 
<iii  ilm  otlii^r  nUU^  of  irliloli  mioiliifr  imntllnl  riflj^M  of  iHitMiiilonif 
rlni<n  to  ulioiii  ilm  Mitrii)  liifiKht*  No  om  Imn  lidifii  foiiiMl  on  ilin 
ri<lK<<  to  I  III'  iioiiliiHiiii,  liiii  on  iUm  nIoiim  of  lli<f  noiiiliwifiii  ri'lg^ 
If  o^'Miirn  til  ilii4  form  of  110/I1JI4911  irri^^tilurly  nimiii«ri9<l  tliroiixh  i 
yi«llowiiii<l  liiifl  <Milori«<l  i)lMy,  oiffmnioiiiilly  iiMOf'iul4*i|  with  «  IiImcIc 
tnHnKiiiiifi'i'MiiM  v.Uty, 

1*Ih«  ^juy  Im'iI  ili|m  wifli  IIim  nIo|ih  of  (lif<  liill,  iiinl  ii|i|ii*iitM  in 
\U>  on  i(  «'onfornnilily  widi  (iiif  liiMJilin^.  Knit^nnoitn  mimI  nodiiUft 
of  liiirK"  fioni  JMilf  iin  iiioli  io  hIx  iii'^lMfH  in  diMOM'tMr,  oi^nir  in 
fin*  i!Jiiy  inirnfMllHfifly  mIiovh  tin*  011%  iiihI  iim*  wonn*tinM*w  niixi'd 
witii  Mm*  Itiiii'V,  MiiNNi'M  of  |iiii'(ly  <lfM'oni|)nMM|  nMinUtoni*  lunl 
«|inir(/Jh«  an*  mIho  loiinil  in  (In*  f^liiy. 

(Jlif*rnlt't'i'  lumnfjit  — Or<*n  MiniilHr  lo  IIiohi*  iflri'ii<ly  (lf*M<frilM«<| 
In  KiiHow  ('oniify  urn  niiid  to  oiffiir  Hi*"'  in  (/Im*i'oI(I'i*i  wliifli 
lioi'ili'i'M  Itiirfow  on  (In*  imnl  ;  Inif,  mo  liir  iim  Inm  yiM  Im^ioi  foiiinlf 
i\  vy  MK*  In  Mnnillnr  i|inintlU(>M. 

I^'nviihi  /'ou/i///.  -HIniiliir  oi'i*m  iiri>  11  Uo  mihl  to  Inivi*  lH*i*n 
^hiimI  in  Kiinnin  «oiinly,  iif^  IIim  norflnon  hordiT  of  tlii*  ntiiti** 
lint  tlnit  I'l'^ion  Im  iit  |iri«H(*iit.  too  fiir  from  niilwiy  trunnpoitHtion 
^o  |if>rniit  liny  iitlimi|it<  iit  mining  tlimn. 

fltf,  /i/r//. -  -Ai'Kohlin^  to  informiitlon  Idmlly  fnrnlMlnMl  liy 
l)r.  il.  W,  H|M*nni>r,  Htutn  (li*oloKUt  of  (lvttry^\i\f  nnin^mioNo  Iium 
Im'ioi  foiiiMl  In  thn  nH*t.timoiplii(«  ronl(«  mMir  Mt.  Airy  In  norili- 
(•iiMtftrn  (iiMir^iii. 


TMR  MANUANMK  i>Ktn)Aitii  or  MROttMiA*— C\ny  D^prinif  ^^f\^U 

tf fn^W  (fff<Hfy«.— The  l^v<p  HpriiiK  I'eKloii  \\pn  iH^tNYi^^^n 
l>i(itrtown  mul  Ouvo  Hprlu|t,  '^^  ^^^^  uorthi»rii  purt.  of  Polk 
tHHitity  Aud  iho  m»uthi»in  |mrt  of  Kloyil.  iHpopiitN  of  a  olmr* 
Motf^r  ntmilar  to  thoAi»  fouiul  lu  thinAr^u  mUo  oooor  In  (h«»  ooHlw 
w««tf»rn  part  of  BurtoNy  aiuI  tii  Ontoopiii  mul  Whl(il«UI  oounttoA. 

Tito  mHOKAOpAo  roonUt^  UrKt^ly  ol  a  ioamIvo  oii^  with  Komi» 
|>yroluiilt«,  nmli  an  In  the  Carti»Mivlllfi  roitloo^  ooouifi  with  hrowo 
hnuAtlti*  In  the  vaHooa  (ormn  alrf^ady  ti<»Aorlhi»(l|  f»lth«r  In  lhi) 
«ami^  or  neimrato  deponltn.  Th«  oren  dllTV^r  (roni  tlu^  (^aHininvlllo 
«»rv»,  how^vi^ri  In  thai  thi»y  Ari»  fonnti  In  AMooUtlon  with  ohetl. 
Thi^y  Art)  niinAlly  litihi^ihlml  In  a  ri»(l  oUy  ri^iinlllnK  ironi  th« 
mufaoc)  ileoomponltlon  of  th«  ohi»rl|  Ihongh  nonii^thnfA  thf»y  Ari^  In 
filAoe  In  that  rook.  Hetwi^en  tho  twtf  i^xtroni^M  of  ori^  In  th« 
tilay  Ami  ore  In  thi»  rook  thoroaro  aII  grAiiAtlona,  antl  a  oonunon 
ooonrri>noo  Ia  a  hill  oomponml  of  niaaAlvo  ohi^tt  or  nhorly  llmf»* 
Atones  at  thi)  \)Anip>  And  haoonilng  mor«  And  niori^  droompofK^d 
al)ovf»,  nntll  ui  the  nnnimlt  H  haw  hi»f»n  ooniplt^toly  oonvi»rtiMl  Into 
a  ri'nldnal  olay  (MoitAlnlnu:  fraKni«ntA  ol  tho  orlKlmil  ohi^rt  hmt. 
Thn  oh«rt  lrBnni(»ntpi  vary  ^rratiy  In  wIap,  from  a  fnw  lnplu^«  Iti 
w»vi»rAl  fi^pt  In  dl«nirli>r,  and  iin^  In  aII  MagPA  of  tlpiMonponhlon, 
iviuw  \\\p  orl)(lnal  hanl,  lllnty  rook  io  a  pnrioipi,  narihy  nuiM. 

Tho   inangaiiono   orn  oxlata  In    iinioh  Ihfl  ainnn  furin  In 
both  Ihoohort  and  tho  «lny,  oiMMirrlng  ha   mMhiJMA,  ponknta, 
or  lontlnolur  JayMr^,  Collfiwlnjj  Ihtt  gonwrivl  dlr«otlon  of  Him 
bedding  of  Mio  Rtratii.     Tho  hoinalllo  omoira  In  tho  NaitiM  waj^ 
oxoept  thnt  It  la  In  nmnh  hirg^r  qtmntlllofl,  nnil  haa  a  MtroMM-N^ 
tomlonoy  to  a  hoddiMl  form,  and  a  U»»rim*  tHinloniiy  hi  a  iMidll* 
lar  form.     Holh  orna  fr«Hni«iitly  exUt  in  InniimMraliliHlilM 
aoama,  piercing  thn  ro(«k  In  all  flircuUloriA,  and  t^\i^\ht^  II  m 
breciilatod  appearanoo.     In  aimli  (^awea  Mm  im  la  nfti^h  miih. 
poMed  of  both   Iron  and   manganeFK^  tlm  otm  UiniuUfiff  |f||^^ 
tho  other.     Both  ol  tlm  orea  are  vt\ry  Irh'glllafly  dlMlillMffhd 
in  aomo  placen  being  wanting  altogMlJmi' aJld  )u  offmM  mo- 
otirrlng  at  abort  Intervain  ovornotialda^abU  NJ'aaa. 

The  ohert  la  UAoally  a  whita  '^^  «my  hi^k,  «Mmo(h„(,|, 
4irown  and  rarely  hlack,  though  If  \n  fti^ummily  IrKjriiRted 
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with  a  black  film  of  oxide  of  manganese.    It  is  anderlain  by- 
a  large  bed  of  massive,  blae-gray  limestone,  sometimes  semi-^ 
crystalline   and    frequently  having  an   oolitic  structare,  a. 
similar  structure  being  often   observable  in   the  chert.    At. 
Cave  Spring  the  limestone,  according  to  information  kindly^ 
furnished  the  Survey  by  C.  W.  Hayes,  of  the  United  States. 
Geological   Survey,   represents    the    upper  member  of  the 
Cambrian  rocks  of  this  region,  while  the  chert,  as  stated   on 
page  380,  corresponds  to  the  Knox  dolomite  (Saftord)     .The* 
stratigraphic  relation  of  the  chert  and  limestone  is  excel- 
lently illustrated  in  the  hills  to  the  southeast  of  the   town: 
the  rocks  dip  to  the  southeast,   the  limestone  forming  the 
lower  parts  of  the  hills  and  the  chert  the  upper  parts.    The 
name  of  the  town  is  t%ken  from  a  large  spring  that  issuer 
from  the  limestone  at  the  foot  of  the  hills. 

The  Bamaley  tract. — The  Barnsley  tract  is  in  Bartow 
county,  seventeen  miles  northwest  of  Cartersville.  Several 
small  pits  have  been  sunk  and  forty-five  or  fifty  tons  of  ore 
are  said  to  have  been  mined. 

The  manganese  is  a  porous,  honeycombed,  or  stalactitic 
variety,  sometimes  containing  cavities  lined  with  crystalline 
ore.  It  contains  inclusions  of  red  clay,  and  frequently 
occurs  as  a  cement  binding  together  angular  fragments  of 
partly  decomposed  chert.  The  ore  is  found  in  loose  masses 
irregularly  distributed  through  a  red  or  black  clay,  which 
contains  numerous  fragments  of  chert  in  various  stages, 
of  decomposition.  A  small  pit  has  been  sunk  thirty  feet 
into  the  bed. 

On  the  northeast  slope  of  the  hill  a  dark  grayish-blue 
limestone,  underlain  by  shale,  dips  westward  and  passes 
under  the  chert.  The  true  contact  of  the  limestone  with  the 
ore-bearing  chert  cannot  be  seen,  as  the  whole  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  hill  is  covered  by  loose  chert  fragments  which 
have  rolled  down  and  hidden  everything  until  the  limestone 
outcrop  is  reached.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the 
chert  and  ore- bearing  clay  were  once  parts  of  a  cherty  lime- 
stone,   sometimes    consisting    largely    of   chert,    at    other 
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timea  of  iiiterbedded  chert  and  limestone;  that  sabae- 
qaeotl;  the  carbonate  of  lime  was  leached  oat  and  the  chert, 
decomposed,  leaving  a  residnal  clay  contaioiog  the  mangan- 
eae  ore  and  the  chert  fragments  that  have  earvived  decay. 
The  accompanying  figure  shows  the  relation  of  the  rocks  oi» 
this  property.  The  ehaft  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  the- 
left  Bide  of  the  figure  is  the  one  referred  to  above. 


FIgur*  31.    Steliini  lAmuf  h  Ihe  Bant^t]/  Imtt,  Ottrgla, 
tktrt  btd. 

A.    Obin  iDd  thertr  lii 


BorlnnUl  H*l* :    1  Inch— 900  [«t.    Vartiol  iciila:    1  Inch— 200 1«t. 

The  William  Dokerttf  tract.— The  William  Doherty  tract 
is  in  Polk  county,  two  miles  south  of  Cave  Spring.  Several 
email  pits  have  been  made,  and  some  ore  hae  been  shipped. 
The  manganese  is  generally  in  the  form  of  nodules,  from  one 
inch  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  often  containing  thin  veins  of 
qnartz,  and  associated  with  brown  hematite,  either  in  the 
same  deposit  or  separately.  Occasionally  nodules  are  foaod 
with  massive  brown  hematite  on  the  outside  and  manganese- 
ore  on  the  inside.  Both  ores  are  imbedded  in  a  red  clay  con- 
taining many  fragments  of  chert  in  various  stages  of  de- 
compoaition.  The  masses  of  ore  are  either  irregularly  dis- 
tributed through  this  deposit,  or  are  in  lenticular  beds  from, 
one  to  two  feet  in  thickness  and  of  limited  lateral  extent. 
The  ore  is  sometimes  in  place  in  the  chert;  and  the  deposit, 
aa  it  now  exists,  is  the  remains  of  a  once  cootinuoas  ore- 
bearing  chert. 

The  hills  containing  the  ore  are  low,  rounded,  and 
covered  by  angular  chert  Iragmeots,  so  that  no  continuons- 
ledge  of  rock  is  seen.     Half  a  mile  to  the  north,  however^ 
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the  chert  crops  oat  in  place  on  the  Blope  of  a  ridge  ran- 
niogia  a  geoeral  northeast  and  southwest  directioD,aDd  dips 
^t  about  25°  to  35°  to  the  southeast.  The  chert  shows  an 
irregularly  decompoaed  surface  with  deep  channels  running 
in  along  the  lines  of  bedding.  It  composes  the  whole  of  the 
ridge,  and  the  edges  of  the  strata  are  well  exposed  on  the 
elope.  They  are  frequently  impregnated  with  iron,  and 
in  several  places  manganese  is  seen  in  small  quantities 
cutting  the  chert  in  a  network  of  small  layers  and  nests, 
from  a  sixteenth  to  a  half  inch  in  thickness.  Larger  qnanti- 
ties  of  ore  are  found  on  the  summit,  and  here  thechert  has 
been  decomposed  for  a  depth,  in  some  places,  of  thirty  or 
forty  feet,  or  more.  Figure  85  shows  the  relation  of  the  de- 
cayed and  undecayed  chert  on  this  ridge.  Several  pits  have 
^eea  opened  on  the  ridge,  among  which  are  those  described 
l)eIow. 


Flgare  35.    SecliBH  >i»r  (Ac  HTUliam  Dthiity  Iracl,  Gtorgia.  ihmring  Me  mr/au  dteag  af 

A.  Bcortd  rberc, 

B.  UniUcayed  cheri. 

HorlioQtal  SMle  :    1  Uoh-iOO  fetl.    Venlol  .eale:     !  iDch~2W[«t. 

The  Nancy  Banks  tract. — The  Nancy  Banks  tract  is  on  the 
line  of  P6lk  and  Floyd  counties,  and  on  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  just  described.  A  pit  about  twenty  feet  deep  has  been 
sunk  and  three  hundred  tons  of  manganese  ore  are  said  to 
have  been  mined.  The  ore  occurs  in  a  red  elsy  with  namer- 
ous  fragments  of  the  original  chert  bed,  which  have  so  far 
withstood  decomposition. 

The  Lewis  Ware  tract. — The  Lewis  Ware  tract  is  in  Floyd 
county,  about  half  a  mile  northeast  of  the  Nancy  B^nks  tract 
and  on  th**  same  ridge.  Several  small  pits  have  been  sunk  and 
small  quautities  of  ore  have  been  taken  out.     The  ore  is  of  the 
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«aina  variety,  and  occurs  in  nodules  aod  maBsesin  the  clay  iii  the 
same  Dianner  as  at  the  Banks  place.  The  accompaayiDg  figure - 
represents  the  side  of  a  pit  thirty-four  feet  deep,  and  shows  the- 
association  of  ore-beariog  clay  and  the  chert  fragments.  The 
so-called  "reef"  of  chert  seen  running  across  the  figure  in  large 
disconnected  mas^ei',  represents  the  decomposing  remains  of  a 
stratum,  which,  probably  being  more  resistant  than  the  strata, 
immediately  above  and  below  it,  has  survived  c 


lorgla,  iSi/ielnf  Iht  ruMwil  nun- 
>mr(9  of  IhotbeM  bti  tli»l 


The  Hancock  tract. — The  Hancock  tract  is  in  Floyd  county, 
one  mile  east  of  Cdve  Spring.  A  number  of  small  prospecting 
pits  have  been  opened  on  the  property  and  ore  has  been  found 
in  several  of  them. 

The  manganese  generally  occurs  in  place  in  the  chert, 
though  the  latter  is  much  broken  by  surface  weathering  and  the 
cracks  are  filled  with  red  clay.  In  one  place  a  pit  has  exposed 
a  pocket  of  ore  from  one  foot  to  one  and  a  half  feet  in  thick- 
ness, overlain  by  the  broken  chert  bed.  The  latter  is  cut  tip 
by  a  network  of  thin  seams  of  manganese  ore  and  brown  hematite, 
giving  the  rock  a  breceiated  appearance.  The  chert  frequently 
has  a  granular  structure  like  that  of  oolitic  limestone. 

From  this  property  west  to  Cave  Spring,  nodules  of  man- 
^nese  ore  are  seen  at  numerous  places  in   the  gullies  and    aloDg 
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the  creeks.     They  are   all  in   associations,  or  have  come   from 
-associations  similar  to  those  just  described. 

The  Tunnel  HiU  mine. — The  Tunnel  Hill  mine  is  near  the 
dividing  line  of  Catoosa  and  Whitfield  counties,  the  property 
being  partly  in  one  and  partly  in  the  other.  The  mine  is  about 
a  mile  from  Tunnel  Hill  station  on  the  Western  and  Atlantic 
Railroad.  It  is  owned  by  the  Catoosa  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
Oompauy,  which  began  work  on  it  in  1889. 

The  ore  occurs  generally  as  botryoidal  and  kidney-shaped 
fioduleSy  from  one  inch  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  often 
composed  of  a  crystalline  interior  enclosed  by  a  massive,  hard, 
black  crust.  It  is  associated  with  a  red  clay  containing  large 
masses  of  chert  similar  to  that  at  the  localities  already  described 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Cave  Spring.  The  chert,  however,  ie 
more  decomposed  than  in  most  of  those  localities,  and  there  is, 
-therefore,  a  liirger  quantity  of  residual  clay  and  a  smaller  quantity 
^f  cherty  fragments.  The  property  is  situated  on  a  ridge  run- 
ning in  a  general  direction  of  north-northeast  and  rising  from  a 
hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  surrounding  drain- 
age. The  chert  composing  the  ridge  has  decayed  to  a  considerable 
depth,  and  a  shaft  was  sunk  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  it  without 
reaching  solid  rock. 

Both  the  manganese  and  brown  hematite  occur  in  numerous 
places  on  this  hill,  though  the  iron,  as  is  usual,  is  the  more 
abundant,  and  occurs  in  pockets  and  lenticular  layers  fro  m  ten 
to  twenty  feet  in  thickness.  The  nodules  of  manganese  ore  are 
cither  scattered  throughout  the  clay  or  are  more  or  less  closely 
assembled  in  pockets.  In  one  of  the  shafts,  a  number  of  nodules 
are  seen  studding  the  clay  for  a  depth  of  twenty  feet,  and 
a  breadth  of  three  feet«  In  some  places  the  iron  and  manganese 
ores  are  intimately  associated  as  manganiferousiron  ore,  in  others 
they  occur  as  distinct  masses  in  the  same  deposit,  often  coming 
in  contact  or  coating  each  other ;  and  still  again  they  occur  in 
separate  deposits,  comparatively  free  from  any  admixture  with 
each  other. 

In  a  pit  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  manganese  ore  occurs   in 
place  in  the  rock,  which  is  often  of  a  characteristic  brownish- 
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x;hrome  color,  is  bard,  and  has  a  conchoidal  fracture.  The  ore 
is  found  in  it  in  layers  or  nests,  and  frequently  the  rock  is 
Btudded  with  numerous  small  black,  concretions  of  ore  the  size 
x)f  mustard  seed.  In  some  places  the  nodules  have  weathered 
-out  of  the  rock  and  lie  in  the  clay  on  its  partly  decomposed  sur" 
iace. 


THB   MANGANESE   DEPOSITS   OF   ALABAMA. 

Manganese  has  been  found  in  several  places  in  Alabama, 
^ut  it  has  not  been  worked  to  any  considerable  extent,  and 
x)nly  very  small  quantities  have  been  shipped.  It  has  been 
~foand  at  Stocks'  Mills  iu  Cherokee  county,*  and  small  quan- 
tities have  been  mined.  It  also  occurs  in  Chilton,  Talladega, 
Randolph,  Calhoun,  Cleburne,  Etowah,  Shelby,  and  other 
-counties,  but  in  most  places  it  is  said  to  be  in  small  quanti- 
ties. At  Woodstock,  in  Bibb  couuty,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
«tate,  manganese  has  been  found  in  the  form  of  manganif- 
^rous  iron  ore.  The  following  analyses  cited  by  E.  J.  Schmitz 
-ahow  the  composition  of  some  of  the  ores.f 

Analyses  of  manganese  ores  from  Alabama.X 


Varletj. 


For  nation 


Countj. 


Analyst. 


Peroxide 

of 

Manganese. 


Metallic 
Manganese. 


Specific 
i*  ratity. 


Pyrolasite. 


iPBiloinelaae.... 


•••••••V 


4PaUonielane  .... 


Meta- 

morphic. 

Chilton. 

Endemann. 

71.220 

45.004 

bilarian. 

Talladega. 

Mallet. 

62.480 

89.449 

MeU- 
morphic. 

Randolph. 

Mallet. 

68.250 

89.968 

8.712 
8.988 


*  Mineral  Beaouroes  of  the  United  SUtes,  18S6,  p.  188. 

t  In  the  table  of  anal  jsee  the  cotamn  for  metallic  manganese  has  been  inserted  bj  the 
^^vriter.    It  was  calculated  from  the  percentage  of  peroxide  gircn  bj  Mr.  ^chmits,  and  as  it  is 
not  impoaiible  that  certain  qoantltiee  of  other  oxides  of  manganese  maj  iiare  been  present  in 
-%he  ore,  t^*  peroootagee  of  metallic  manganese  majr  possibl  j  be  too  low. 

I  E.  J.  Schmits,  Trans.  Amer.  InsL  Mng.  Eng.,  Vol.  XII.,  1888-84,  p.  172. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
THE  MANGANESE  DEPOSITS  OF  TEXAS. 

LOCATION   OF  THE  DEPOSITS. 

The  manganese  ores  of  Texas  occur  in  the  central  part 
of  the  state,  mostly  in  Mason^  Llano^  and  San'Saba  counties. 
The  different  deposits  are  from  forty  to  sixty  miles  from, 
railway  transportation  and  no  ore  has  yet  been  shipped  from* 
any  of  them.  Several  places,  however,  have  been  prospected,, 
especially  the  Spiller  mine  and  the  Kothmann  tract  in  Mason 
county^  and,  to  a  lesser  degree.  Horse  Mountain  in  Llano 
county. 

THE   GEOLOGIC   RELATIONS   OP  THE  MANGANESE   DEPOSITS. 

The  ores  are  associated  with  quartzites  and  gneisses,, 
though  micaceous  and  garnetiferous  schists  are  frequently 
found  in  the  neighborhood.     The  rocks  are  much  disturbed 
and  dip  at    various   angles,  sometimes   standing   vertically. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  of  pre-Cambrian  age.-*^ 

The  Paleozoic  and  Cretaceous  rocks  border  this  region 
on  all  sides,  and  areas  of  them  frequently  protrude  far  into> 
or  cap  hills  of  the  crystalline  rocks. 

THE    MANGANESE   ORES. 

Mineralogical  forms  of  the  ores. — The  manganese  minerals. 


<>  For  further  details  8e«  C.  D.   Walcott,  Notes  on  Paleozoic  Rocks  of  Ccotral  Teras 
Ainer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Vol.  XXVIII.,  1884,  pp.  431-433. 

C.  D.  Walcott,  Second  Contributions  to  the  Studies  on  the  Cambrian  Faunas  of  North 
America,  Bull.  80,  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  1886,  pp.  67-64. 

Theu.  B.  Cumstock,  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Central  Mineral  Regloa 
of  Texas,  First  Annual  Report,  Geological  Survey  of  Texas,  E.  T.  Dumble,  Stale  Qeologiat, 
1«89,  pp.  241-391. 
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of  the  central  Texas  region  occur  in  the  forms  of  oxides  and 
silicates.  The  latter,  so  far  as  yet  determined^  generally 
represent  manganiferous  varieties  of  garnet,  though  the  pro- 
toxide silicate  of  manganese  known  as  tephroite  has  also 
been  found. 

The  oxide^  of  manganese, — The  oxides  of  manganese  occur 
in  either  a  massive  form  or  as  a  granular  crystalline  aggre- 
gate, the  two  being  more  or  less  intimately  associated.  The 
massive  variety  has  a  black  color,  a  smooth  conchoidal 
fracture,  and  a  hardness  of  6  to  7.  The  crystalline  variety 
is  black  and  often  very  soft,  in  which  condition  it  represents 
pyrolusite.  The  oxides  are  generally  associated  with  more 
or  less  silica,  which  sometimes  amounts  to  from  15  to  25  per 
cent,  and  makes  the  true  mineralogical  nature  of  the  ores 
doubtful.  Dr.  T.  B,  Comstock*  notes  the  existence  of 
psilomelane,  pyrolusite,  and  wad  in  the  central  Texas  region. 

Silicates  of  manganese. — Four  varieties  of  manganese -bear- 
ing silicates  from  central  Texas  have  been  analyzed  and  are  de- 
scribed below.  These  include  three  forms  of  manganese  garnet^ 
and  a  specimen  of  tephroite. 

(1)  Manganese-alumina-garnet,  spessartite. — Specimen  from 
Horse  Mountain,  Llano  county,  Texas.  This  mineral  is  massive 
to  crystalline ;  color  pale  lemon-yellow ;  streak  light  yellow  ; 
lustre  resinous  (dull  in  weathered  specimens) ;  translucent ; 
fracture  conchoidal  to  uneven  ;  hardness  7.  Its  specific  gravity 
as  determined  by  B.  N,  Brackett  is  3.79.  It  contains  dissem- 
inated particles  of  magnetite,  and  pockets  and  veins  of  trans- 
parent or  smoky  quartz.  The  mineral  fuses  to  a  black  glass ;  is 
insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  fresh  state,  but  after  fusion 
rapidly  decomposes  with  the  separation  of  silica ;  with  fluxes  it 
gives  manganese  reactions. 

The  Survey  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Professor  F.  W. 
Clarke,  Chief  Chemist  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  for  the 
following  analysis  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Melville,  whose  examination 
has  shown  the  mineral  to  be  spessartite: 

Prelimioarj  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Central  Mineral  Region  of  Texas,  First. 
Annual  Report,  Geological  Sarrej  of  Texas,  E.  T.  Dumble,  State  Geologist,  1889,  p.  346. 

28  Geological,  Vol.  i.,  1890. 
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Analysis  of  spessartite  from  Llano  eouniy^  Texa>8, 


P«r  cent.    Ratio. 

Silica  (Si  O2) 85.93       .100  8.00 

Ferric  oxidA  (F62  Oa).....^^.    4.60 


.029> 
.177J 


}-  .618    8.09 


.206    1.08 
Alumina  (AI2  Os) 18.06 

Bfanganese  protoxide  (HnO)  81.77  .449 1 

Lime  (CaO) 8.48  .182 

Baryto  (BaO) trace 

Magnesia    (MgO). 0.69  .017 

Potaah  (KaO)    ) 

J 0.17 

8oda  (NaaO)    ) 

Phosphoric  acid  (Pa  Ob) none 

TitaDticacid(Ti02) trace 

Loss  at  106* 0.08 

Loss  on  ignition 0.86 


100.11 

In  the  sample  taken  for  analysis  the  quartz  was  separated 
from  the  spessartite  and  the  small  amonnt  of  magnetite  was 
removed  by  a  magnet.  ''A  black  oxide  of  manganese  remained 
in  the  material  analyzed,  so  that  the  quantity  of  ferrous  oxide 
<30u]d  not  be  determined.     The  iron  was  weighed  as  ferric  oxide." 

Supposing  all  the  iron  to  have  been  |in  the  ferric  state,  the 
ratio  of  RO,  B^Oj,  and  SiO,  as  calculated  above  is  very  close  to 
the  normal  garnet  ratio  3:1:3,  and  shows  an  almost  theoreti* 
cally  pure  material.  If  the  iron  was  in  the  ferrous  form,  as  it 
usually  is  in  spessartite,  the  ratio  would  be  slightly  different,  but 
not  materially  changed  from  its  i*esemblance  to  that  of  garnet. 

The  ore  exists  as  interbedded  layers  or  lenticular  pockets, 
becoming  alternately  thick  and  thin.  It  is  often  much  jointed 
and  can  be  picked  out  of  the  weathered  surface  in  angular  blocks. 
It  is  sometimes  found  finely  disseminated  in  grains  through 
the  country  gneiss ;  and  in  one  place,  near  the  foot  of  Horse 
Mountain,  what  appears  to  be  the  same  mineral  occurs  as  inclu- 
sions in  a  magnetic  iron  ore. 

(2)  Calcium-iroU'garnet,  andradite. — Two  specimens  of 
this  variety  of  garnet  from  the  Kothmann  tract,  fifteen  miles 
northeast   of  the  town   of  Mason,   Mason  county,  have  been 
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analyzed.  Both  specimens  are  impure^  as  is  shown  by  their 
physical  features  and  by  their  variation  from  the  true  garnet 
ratio,  but  they  probably  approach  the  latter  closely  enough  to  be' 
xilassified  as  f^arnets.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  S.  L.  Pen- 
field,  who  has  kindly  examined  these  analyses,  that  the  minerals 
represent  manganese  varieties  of  andradite,  which  is  a  caloium- 
iron-garnet  having  the  formula  CajFesSisOisi  and  that  they  bear 
4i  resemblance  to  the  variety  from  Franklin^  New  Jersey,  called 
polyadelphite  by  Thomson.  The  analysis  of  polyadelphite  is 
^iven  below  after  the  analyses  of  the  Texas  specimens.  In  the 
latter  it  will  be  observed  that  manganese  replaces  a  larger  part 
•of  the  lime  of  the  ordinary  andradite. 

The  following  analyses  of  the  Texas  specimens,  made  by 
B.  N.  Brackett,  were  not  intended  to  be  complete,  but  they 
sihow  the  important  constituents  of  the  minerals.  They  were 
-made  of  material  dried  at  110^-115^  Centigrade. 

(a)  This  is  a  massive  or  semi-crystalline  mineral;  color 
*chocolate*brown ;  streak  light  brown ;  lustre  resinous ;  translu- 
<;ent ;  fracture  uneven ;  hardness  7-7.6 ;  specific  gravity  3.67. 
The  mineral  fuses  readily  into  a  black  glass ;  is  only  slightly 
attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  fresh  state,  but  is  readily  de- 
*composed  with  the  separation  of  silica  after  fusion;  with  fluxes 
it  gives  manganese  reactions. 

Analysis  of  andradite  from  Mason  county^  Texas. 

Per  oent.  Batio. 

8iUca(8iOa) ^ 87.24  .821  8.15 

Ferric  oxide  (Pea  Ot) ....^31.17  .195  .98 

Alnmioa  (Ala  Oa).....„........^   trace 

Ifanganese  protoxide  (MnO)  20.11  .288 

Liine(CaO) 10. 1<  .181  >  .497      2.49 

Difference  (magneelar)... 1.82  .068, 


100.00 

It  will  be  observed  that  though  the  BO  is  low,  the 
Yatio  of  BO,  B^Os,  and  SiO,  approaches  the  garnet  ratio  3:1:  3. 

(6)  This  is  a  crystalline  mineral;  color  deep  yellow; 
lustre  resinous  to  vitreous ;  translucent ;  fracture  uneven ;  hard- 
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ness  6  ;  specific  gravity  3.72.  The  mineral  fuses  readily  into  a 
black  glass ;  is  only  slightly  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid  in  the> 
fresh  state,  but  after  fusion  readily  decomposes  with  the  separa^ 
tion  of  silica ;  with  fiiuxes  it  gives  manganese  reactions. 

Analysis  of  andrndite  from  Mason  county,  Texas* 

Per  cent.    Ratio. 

Silica  (SIO.) , 86.24         O.fiOS  8.02 

Ferric  oxide  (FesO,) 15.91        0.100) 

>210    1.05 
Alumina  (AlsOs) 11.28         0.110) 

Manganese  protoxide  (MqO)..    30.72         0.4841 

Lime(CaO) 2.04         0.087  >  577    2  63 

Magnesia  (MgO) 2.22         0.056  j 

Diflerenoe  (alkalies  ?) 1.64 

100.00 

The  ratio  of  KO,  R2O3,  and  SiOj  in  the  above  analysis 
approaches  the  usual  garnet  ratio  of  3  :  1  :  3.  The  RO  ia 
lowy  but  not  80  far  from  the  theoretical  ratio  as  in  the  last 
analysis. 

(c)  The  resemblance  of  the  two  Texas  specimens  of 
andradite,  of  which  analyses  have  been  given,  to  the  variety 
known  as  polyadelphite,  is  seen  in  the  following  analysis  of 
of  the  latter  mineral  by  Thomson.  It  will  be  observed  that 
both  the  Texas  specimens  contain  more  manganese  protox^ 
ide  und  proportionally  less  lime  than  polyadelphite. 

Analysis  of  polyadelphite  from  Franklin,  New  Jersey^ 

Silica  (SiOa) 33.72 

Ferric  oxide  (FoaO,) 17.64 

Alumina  (Al.Oa) 7.97 

Manganese  protoxide  (MnO). 16.70 

Lime  (CaO) 25.88 

Loss  on  ignition 0.06 


101.99 

(3)  Tephroite. — Specimen  from  the  Kothmann  tract 
Mason  county,  Texas.  This  mineral  is  massive  ;  color  gray 
or  greenish-gray;  streak  white;  lustre  resinous;  translucent; 


*  Ann.  Lye,  N.  Y,,  III.,  p.  9,  1829. 
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barduesB  6;  very  tough;  specific  gravity  3.94,  It  is  fusible, 
gelatinizes  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  with  flaxes  gives  man- 
ganese reactions.  It  eflervesces  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
probably  from  the  presence  of  a  carbonate^  as  shown  in  the 
analysis. 

Like  the  last  two  minerals,  it  is  much  jointed  and  breaks 
into  angular  blocks.  It  is  decomposed  on  the  surface  and 
along  the  joint  cracks,  giving  rise  to  a  black  incrustation  of 
•oxide  of  manganese,  enclosing  an  interior  of  the  unaltered 
mineral.  The  following  analysis,  made  by  W.  A.  Noyes, 
«hows  its  composition : 

Analysis  of  tephroite  from  Mason  countyy  Texas. 

Silica  (SlOa) 28.57 

Ferric  oxide  (FeaOa) 5.52 

Alumina  (AlaOa) 2.46 

MaDganeM  protoxide  (MnO) 68.86 

Lime  (CaO) 0.30 

MagneaU  (MgO) i  ^...    0.80 

Alkalies  (as  NaaO) 0.27 

Carbonic  acid  (00a) « 2.92 

99.70 

It  is  evident  from  the  analysis  that  the  specimen  is  an 
impure  material,  but  the  composition  approaches  that  of 
tephroite,  which  is  a  protoxide  silicate  of  manganese  having 
the  formula  2MnO,  SiO^,  and  containing  theoretically  man- 
ganese protoxide  70.2  and  silica  29.8  per  cent.  The  ses- 
t}uioxide  of  iron  and  the  alumina  do  not  normally  belong 
in  a  protoxide  silicate  and  are  probably  admixtures,  due 
to  the  specimen  being  a  massive  material.  The  carbonic 
ecid  possibly  exists  as  carbonate  of  manganese,  which  may 
have  been  formed  by  the  alteration  of  the  silicate. 

Relation  of  the  oxides  and  silioates  of  manganese. — The 
manganese  oxides  and  silicates  occur  together  in  the  same 
tleposits.  The  oxides  are  never  found  alone,  but  are  in- 
variably associated  with  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
the  silicates,  generally  the  garnets.  An  examination  of  the 
various  deposits  shows  that  these  two  classes  of  minerals. 
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oxides  and  silicates  of  mangaDese,  are  not  only  associated^ 
but  tnaty  in  many  places  at  least,  the  oxide  is  the  result  of 
the  oxidation  of  the  silicate^  and  is  absolutely  dependent  for 
its  existence  on  the  presence  of  that  mineral.  *  A  study 
of  the  analyses  given  beyond  still  further  confirms  this- 
supposition.  The  silicates  are  sometimes  seen  on  the  sur- 
face in  an  entirely  unaltered  condition,  but  thej-  usually 
show  the  presence  of  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  oxide,, 
either  as  an  incrustation  or  as  black  ppecks  studding  the 
partly  disintegrated  outcrop. 

The  extent  to  which  the  alteration  of  the  silicate  haa 
gone  on  in  different  places  varies  considerably,  and  is  regu- 
lated by  two  sets  of  conditions:  (1)  the  mineralogical 
nature  of  the  silicate,  on  which  depends  its  power  to  resist 
chemical  decomposition ;  (2)  the  physical  nature  of  the 
silicate  and  the  surrounding  rocks,  such  as  joint  cracks, 
porosity,  etc.,  on  which  depends  the  power  of  the  altering^ 
agents,  in  the  forms  of  air  and  surface  waters  containing^ 
carbonic  or  other  acids,  to  reach  the  interior  of  the  deposit. 
These  conditions,  especially  the  latter,  vary  greatly  in  differ- 
ent localities  and  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  bed. 
Hence  the  black  oxide  often  composes  almost  the  whole  of 
the  outcrop  of  the  bed  in  one  place,  while  on  either  side  and 
on  the  same  outcrop  the  fresh  unaltered  silicate  is  founds 
The  maximum  downward  extent  of  this  alteration  has  not 
been  proved  by  practical  test,  but  generally  it  is  only  super- 
ficial, though  in  a  few  places  a  partial  alteration  extends 
to  considerable  depths. 

In  the  initial  stage  of  decomposition,  the  silicate  becomes 
coated  with  a  thin,  black  film  of  oxide,  or  black  specks  are 
formed  throughout  the  mass,  which  grow  larger  and  more  nu- 
merous as  decomposition  proceeds.  The  appearance  of  a  black 
film  is,  however,  the  most  common  form  of  initial  alteration, 
and  this  gradually  extends  into  the  deposit  along  the  faces  of 

^  A  possible,  though  not  certain  exception  to  this  is  the  Spiller  mine,  where  most  ot 
the  ore  deposit  eTen  at  a  depth  is  oxide.  The  oxide  here  may  possiblj  represent  t^e  original 
condition  of  the  ore  and  maj  not  ha?e  been  derived  from  the  silicate,  though  the  latter  ia 
associated  with  it.    (See  Spiller  mine.) 
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the  joint  cracks,  giving  a  section  of  the  deposit  the  appear- 
ance of  a  brown  or  yellow  mass  streaked  by  straight  parallel 
and  intersecting  lines.  The  film,  as  decay  goes  on,  becomes 
thicker  and  thicker  until  it  almost  entirely  replaces  the 
silicate,  and  a  section  of  the  bed  has  the  appearance  of  a 
black  body  studded  with  irregularly  shaped  masses  of  brown 
or  yellow  silicate.  These  grow  fewer  and  smaller  in  the  fur- 
ther stages  of  decomposition,  until  they  disappear  altogether, 
and  the  whole  bed  is  converted  into  a  highly  siliceous  oxide. 
In  the  final  stage  of  decomposition  the  ore  is  often  spotted 
with  small  earthy  inclusions,  probably  representing  a  part  of 
the  siliceous  remains  of  the  original  silicate.  When  the  sili- 
cate contains  crystals  or  segregations  of  quartz  or  interbedded 
lenticular  strata  of  the  same^  similar  associations  occur  in 
the  oxide. 

Float  ore. — It  has  been  noted  by  the  miners  in  this  region 
that  loose  fragments  of  ore,  known  as  "  float  ore,"  of  good 
quality  and  composed  almost  entirely  of  oxide  of  manganese 
are  frequently  found  on  the  surface ;  yet  when  they  work 
into  the  deposit  from  which  these  appear  to  have  come,  they 
find  it  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  silicates  of  man- 
ganese. This  leads  them  to  believe  that  they  have  not  found 
the  right  deposit,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  many  a  fruitless 
search  for  the  supposed  bidden  lead,  which,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say,  is  rarely  found.  The  float  specimens  have  doubtless 
come  from  the  deposit  of  silicate^  but  they  represent  frag- 
ments ot  the  crust  of  oxide  formed  on  the  surface  of  that 
mineral,  or  else  fragments  of  the  original  silicate  which  have 
broken  loose  from  the  main  body,  have  been  freely  exposed 
on  the  hillsides  to  the  altering  action  of  atmospheric  in- 
fluences, and  have  been  completely  con  verted  to  oxide;  while 
the  main  deposit,  being  better  protected  from  these  influ- 
ences, is  still  mostly  in  an  unaltered  state. 

Commercial  value  of  the  manganese  ores. — The  oxides  are 
the  only  ores  of  manganese  in  the  central  Texas  region  that 
can  at  present  be  used  as  a  source  of  manganese,  as  the  sili- 
cates contain   too  large  a  percentage  of  silica  (28  to  37  per 
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cent)  to  be  applicable,  according  to  present  standards,  for 
such  purposes.  The  considerable  percentage  of  lime  in  some 
of  the  silicates,  however,  might  permit  their  use  as  admix- 
tures with  better  ores. 

The  table  of  analyses  given  below  represents  the  com- 
mercially important  features  of  the  manganese  ores  of  the 
central  Texas  region. 

Analysis  No.  1  was  kindly  furnished  the  Survey  by  Mr, 
D.  M.  Barringer  of  Philadelphia. 

Analyses  Nos.  2-5  inclusive  were  made  for  the  owners 
of  the  mine,  the  Wakefield  Coal,  Iron  and  Land  Improvement 
Company. 

Analyses  Nos.  7-10  have  already  been  given  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  mineralogical  nature  of  the  ores,  but  they  are 
presented  here  in  a  different  form  in  order  to  bring  out  their 
commercially  important  features. 

Analyses  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  and  6  represent  the  best  gmdes  of 
ore  found  on  the  Spiller  property.  Analysis  No.  3  repre- 
sents the  more  siliceous  ore  from  the  same  property. 

Analyses  of  manganese  ores  from  central  Texas. 


LOCALITY. 

Mangan- 
tse. 

Iron. 

Silica. 

Phos- 
phorus 

Lime. 

(1)  Spiller  mine 

<2)           "        " 
(3)           "        " 

<*)           "        •• 
<5)           «'        «' 

<6)           "        •' 

(7)  Kothmann  tract 

(8) 

(9)            "              " 

57.87 
64.60 
48.54 
66.57 
61.69 
42.75 
15.57 
28.79 
45.58 
24.60 

1.28 
2.22 
3.30 
1.10 

5.28 
10.22 
21.12 

5.85 

9.70 
87.24 

36.24 
28.67 

35.98 

0.012 
0.012 
0.024 
0.042 
0.('25 

•  •••••••• 

2L82 

11.14 

3.86 

3.22 

10.16 
2.04 
0.80 
8.48 

(10)  Horse  Mountain 

nooe 

ANALYZED  BY 

Booth,  Garrett  and 
Blair. 
Darenport  Fi»her. 

Darenport  Fisher. 

Carnegie  Broe.  A  Co. 

W.  J.  Rattle. 

R.  N.  Brackett. 


i( 


(I 


« 


(i 


W.  A.  Noyf  8. 
W.  H.  Melville. 
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The  following  table  quoted  from  Dr.  Comstock's  report 
^ives  additional  analyses  of  the  manganese  ores  from  the  Spiller 
mine : 

AncUyaes  of  manganese  ores  from  the  SpiUer  mine,  Texas.  * 


Manganese  peroxide 

Manganese  Besqaiozlde... 

Manganese  protoxide 

Ferric  oxide  ^ 
Alamina       ) 

lime 

Magnesia 

Water 

Phosphoric  acid 

Sulphuric  acid 

Silica 

ToUl 


Metallic  manganese.. 
Phosphorus..... 


6616S 


9.00 

8.05 
1.81 


trace 
trace 
11.47 


100.28 


61.88 
trace 


1.48 
86.12 


7.60 

8.90 
trace 


trace 


46.15 


100.16 


26.07 
trace 


trace 


29.04 

18.86 

9.74 
trace 


trace 


8.06 
66.64 


7.6S 

0.73 

trace 

8.00 


48.10 


100.28 


22.48 
trace 


19.18 


100.19 


48.82 


MODE   OF   OOOURRENOE   OF  THE   MANGANESE   ORES. 

Both  the  oxides  and  the  silicates  of  manganese  occur,  so  far 
-as  observed,  as  lenticular  layers  in  the  quartzites  and  gneisses. 
They  have  not  been  seen   anywhere   to  cut  across  the  enclosing 
beds,  but,  on  the  contrary,  appear  to  follow   the   strike  of  the 
•country  rocks  throughout  their  folds.     They  are  not  confioed  to 
one  kind  of  rock,  but  have  been  observed  in  at  least  two  differ- 
ent associations :  at  tbe   Spiller  mine  they  are  in  the  quartzite, 
while  at  the  Kothmann   property  and  on  Horse  Mountain  they 
^re  in  gneisses.     Though  the  manganese  deposits  are  probably 
lenticular,  alternately  thinning  out  and  appearing  again  beyond, 
they  are  often  traceable  for  considerable  distances,  in  some  places 
for  half  a  mile  or  more.     They  vary  from  a  few  inches  to   sev- 
eral feet  in  thickness  and  crop  out  along  the  summits  and  slopes 
of  the  mountains.     They  frequently  contain  lenticular  strata  of  a 
-similar  nature  to  the  enclosing  rocks. 

*  T.  B.  Comstock,  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Central  Mineral  Region  of 
'Texas,  Pint  Annual  Report,  Geological  Survey  of  Texas,  1890,  E.T.  Dumble,  State  Geologiai. 
i>.  846.    The  analyses  were  made  by  Mr.  L.  Magnenat  of  the  same  Surrey. 
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DESCRIPTIONS  OP   LOCALITIES. 

The  SpUler  mine. — The  Spiller  mine  is  in  Mason  coanty^ 
fifteen  miles  northeast  of  the  town  of  Mason,  and  is  the  propertjr 
of  the  Wakefield  Coal,  Iron  and  Land  Improvement  Ck)mpan7« 
It  has  been  prospected  by  diamond  drill  borings  and  small 
shafts,  but  no  quantity  of  ore  has  been  shipped  and  no  work  is. 
being  done  at  present.  The  nearest  railway  point  is  Burnet  in 
Burnet  county,  on  the  Austin  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  about 
sixty  miles  east-by- south  from  the  property. 

The  rock  enclosing  the  ore  is  composed  mostly  of  a  hard». 
bedded  quartzite  of  a  white,  gray,  or  light  red  color.  It  often 
contains  small  quantities  of  mica  and  is  in  places  interbedded 
with  micaceous  schist  and  feldspathic  rocks.  The  weathered 
part  of  the  quartzite  assumes  a  sandy  structure  and  often  has  the 
appearance  of  a  fine  grained,  friable  sandstone.  Specimens, 
brought  up  in  the  diamond  drill  borings,  however,  are  of  a 
massive,  vitreous  nature,  and  no  grains  of  sand  are  visible*. 
The  rocks  are  much  disturbed  and  strike  from  north  and 
south  to  northwest  and  southeast;  they  dip  from  almost  horizon- 
tally to  45°  or  more  west  to  southwest. 

These  rocks  form  the  mass  of  a  hill  running  in  a  general 
north  and  south  direction  and  rising  several  hundred  feet  above 
the  surrounding  level.  The  eastern  slope  is  steep  and  rugged 
and  the  edges  of  the  rocks  are  exposed  in  ledges  dipping  into  the 
hill  at  sharp  an|2:Ies.  The  western  slope,  however,  is  much  more- 
gentle  and  here  the  rocks  are  sometimes  almost  horizontal.  It 
is  on  this  slope  that  the  manganese  has  been  found,  occurring  as 
interbedded  lenticular  layers  in  the  quartzite.  The  ore  isahard^ 
steel-gray  oxide,  blending  into  a  softer,  fine  grained,  crystalline 
pyrolusite.  It  is  associated  with  a  yellow  manganese-bearing 
silicate  which  looks  like  the  spessartite  (manganese-alumina- 
garnet)  described  on  page  434,  and  frequently  the  silicate  is 
studded  with  black  spots  of  oxide  of  manganese.  In  such  cases. 
the  silicate  has  become  porous  and  soft,  and  shows  signs  of 
decay.  Most  of  the  bed,  however,  where  exposed,  is  in  the  form 
of  oxide,  and  a  number  of  diamond  drill  borings  prove  that. 
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ore  to  compose  almost  the   whole  of  the  bed  even  at  consider* 
able  depths. 

The  ore  bed  is  exposed  at  several   places  and  runs  parallel 
to  the  direction  of  the  hill.     The   thickest  outcrop  seen  on  the-' 
surface  was  three  feet  of  solid  ore.     Beneath  this  is  a  mixture  of 
oxide  and  the  yellow  silicate  interbedded  in  thin  lenticular  sheets, 
with  quartzite. 

The  outcrops  of  the  ore  deposit  on  the  surface  are  not  con- 
tinuousy  but  are  seen  at  intervals  along  the  slope,  separated  hy 
areas  of  quartzite.  These  isolated  exposures,  however,  appear 
to  occupy  the  same  stratigraphic  position  in  the  quartzite,  and 
it  is  probable  that  further  development  of  the  property  will  show 
that  the  ore  deposit  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  lenticular  bodiea 
following  this  position  in  the  quartzite  and  varying  in  thickness 
and  lateral  extent. 

Two  small  shafts  have  been  sunk  on  the  property.  One 
was  worked  several  years  ago  to  obtain  manganese  ore  as  a 
source  of  silver,  which  is  said  to  be  present  in  small  quantities  ; 
and  the  second  shaft  was  sunk  by  the  present  owners  of  the 
property  in  prospecting  for  manganese.  About  twenty-nine 
diamond  drrll  borings  have  been  made  in  prospecting  the  prop- 
erty and  in  many  of  them  ore  has  been  found.  Analyses  of  the 
ore  from  this  property  are  given  on  pages  440-441. 

The  Kothmann  tract. — The  Kotbmaun  tract  is  three  miles 
southeast  of  the  Spiller  mine  and  has  been  prospected  by  a  few 
small  pits,  but  no  extei^ive  work  has  been  done.  It  is  on  a 
ridge  rising  260  feet  above  the  surrounding  drainage,  running 
iu  a  general  north  and  south  direction,  and  composed  mostly  of 
^neisbcs,  with  micaceous  and  garnetiferous  schists.  The  gneisses^ 
however,  form  the  mass  of  the  hill.  The  rocks  strike  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  hill,  and  dip  vertically  or  almost 
so,  sometimes  inclining  a  little  to  the  east  or  west.  The  man- 
ganese occurs  in  the  form  of  silicates,  which  exist  apparently  in 
lenticular  beds  in  the  country  rock.  The  silicates  are  more  or 
less  oxidized  and  stained  black  on  the  surface.  Three  of  these 
deposits  have  been  found  on  the  hill  and  one  of  them  is  trace- 
able for  about  half  a  mile  along  the  slope.     They  follow,  so  far 
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as  neen,  the  same  dip  and  strike  as  the  enclosing  rocks  and 
conform  to  all  their  disturbances,  running  in  parallel  belts  at 
different  levels  along  the  west  slope  of  the  hill. 

The  lowermost  bed  on  the  hillside  is  composed  of  the  man- 
ganiferous  garnet  (andradite)  described  under  (a),  page  435,  and 
frequently  contains  subordinate  veins  and  pockets  of  transparent 
-^juartz.  It  varies  from  two  to  ten  feet  in  width  and  is  traceable 
for  almost  half  a  mile  along  the  slope  of  the  ridge.  It  is 
much  jointed  and  readily  breaks  into  blocks.  The  surface  of 
the  blocks  and  the  faces  of  all  the  joint  cracks  are  stained  black 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  silicate.  This  decomposition  product  is 
An  some  places  simply  a  film  covering  the  unaltered  interior,  but 
in  others  it  extends  an  inch  or  more  into  the  silicate  and  forms  a 
4)lack  crust  of  oxide,  either  of  a  light,  porous  consistency  or  of  a 
heavier  and  more  massive  nature.  Frequently  the  bed  is  divided 
longitudinally  by  subordinate  layers  of  gneiss  or  schist; and 
-crystals  of  black  mica  (biotite)  from  a  half  to  one  inch  in  diam- 
eter are  sometimes  imbedded  in  the  silicate.  The  deposit  dips 
vertically,  trending  locally  a  little  to  the  east  or  west,  and  varying 
^ith  the  condition  of  disturbance  of  the  euclosing  rock. 

The  manganiferous  garnet  described  under  (6),  page  435, 
occupies  a  belt  running  parallel  to  this  bed,  but  at  an  elevation 
of  about  fifteen  feet  higher  on  the  hillside,  and  about  a  hundred 
feet  distant  on  the  slope.  It  is  in  an  impure  state  and  is  associ- 
ated with  feldspar,  hornblende,  and  biotite.  The  garnet  is  much 
Jointed  and  the  surfaces  of  the  joint  criicks  are  coated  with  the 
black  oxide  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  last  deposit. 

This  material  is  not  so  continu3Us  as  the  last  and  it  often 
runs  out  altogether,  appearing  again  farther  on.  Where  it  dis- 
appears its  place  is  taken  by  quartz,  feldspar,  etc.,  occupying  the 
same  position  as  the  silicate  of  manganese  occupies  elsewhere, 
lu  some  places,  however,  the  bed  seems  to  thin  out  altogether 
aud  the  enclosing  gneisses  come  together,  separating  again 
beyond.  The  silicate  of  manganese,  where  found,  varies  from 
one  to  three  feet  in  thickness. 

At  the  southern  end  of  this  deposit  the  tephroite  or  pro- 
-toxide  silicate  of  manganese,  described  on  pages  436-437,  occurs. 
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It  is  three  feet  in  thickness  and  is  much  jointed^  breaking  into*, 
blocks  which  are  often  blackened  and  converted  into  oxide  for  a . 
distance  of  two  or  three  inches  in  from  their  surfaces;  while  in« 
some  cases  only  a  small  kernel  of  the  original  silicate  remains.. 
The  silicate  has  decayed  more  extensively  here  than  anywhere- 
else  on  the  hill,  but  the  decomposition  is  only  local  and  no  great 
amount  of  oxide  occurs. 

On  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  another  outcrop  of  a  silicate  of* 
manganese   apparently   similar  to  that   described  under  (a)  on 
page  435. 

Black  fragments  of  oxide  of  manganese  containing  a  com- 
paratively small  quantity  of  silica  are  frequently  found  on  the- 
slopes  of  the  hill.  They  are  derived  in  a  manner  explained  on 
page  439,  from  the  surface  oxidation  of  loose  masses  of  the 
silicates  already  described,  and  do  not  point  to  any  large  body 
of  ore  in  the  oxide  form. 

The  following  analyses  represent  the  composition  of  the 
different  varieties  of  manganese  minerals  from  this  property* 
They  have  already  been  given  in  the  description  of  the  mineral- 
ogical  nature  of  the  ores  (pages  434^37),  but  are  presented  in  a 
different  form  here  to  bring  out  their  commercially  important 
features. 

Analyaes  of  manganese  ore    from  the  Kothmann  tract,  Texas. ^ 

1.  2.                3. 

Manganese 15.57  23.79  45.58 

Iron 21.82  11.14            3.86 

Silica 87.24  36.24  28.67 

PhofiphoroB 

Lime 10.16  2.04            0.30 

Horse  Mountain. — Horse  Mountain  is  in  Llano  county,  five 
miles  north  of  the  town  of  Llano.  Manganese  has  been  found 
on  its  eastern  slope,  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Griffey.  The  rocks 
of  the  mountain  consist  of  fine  grained  gneisses,  occasionally 
associated  with  coarser  varieties  of  the  same  rock,  and  cut  by  veins 

'^Tbe  numbera  1,  2,  and  8  of  the  analyses  correspond  reepectlYely  to  Nos.  (a)  aBd^(() 
on  page  435,  and  No.  3  on  page  436. 
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of  traospareot  or  milky  quartz*  The  fine  grained  gneiss  often 
assumes  a  shaly  structure  on  the  weathered  surface.  The  rocks 
dip  in  a  general  westerly  direction  at  angles  varying  from  20^  to 
40°,  and  strike  in  a  general  north  and  south  direction.  The 
manganese^bearing  deposit  is  interbedded  with  the  gneisses  and 
reaches  a  maximum  thickness,  where  seen,  of  two  feet.  It  is 
composed  mostly  of  the  yellow  manganese-alumina-garnet 
{spessartite)  described  on  page  488,  and  is  associated  with  veins 
and  crystals  of  transparent  or  smoky  quartz,  or  interbedded  with 
lenticular  layers  of  the  same  material  and  of  the  country  gneiss. 
It  also  contains  disseminated  particles  of  magnetite.  The  garnet 
lias  in  some  places  been  mostly  altered  into  an  oxide,  and  in  a 
small  stripping  made  on  part  of  the  bed,  a  thickness  of  one  foot 
of  oxide,  associated  with  thin  layers  of  quartz  is  exposed.  Even 
where  the  garnet,  has  not  been  completely  altered,  it  almost 
always  shows  the  action  of  surface  oxidation  in  the  small  black 
apecks  of  oxide  of  manganese  on  its  surface. 

The  garnet  is  of  irregular  distribution,  in  some  places  thin- 
ning out  altogether,  and  in  others  reaching  a  thickness  of  from 
one  to  two  feet,  or  impregnating  the  gneiss  in  grains  or  as  a 
yellow  coloring  matter.  It  is  traceable  at  intervals  for  400 
yards  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountain  and  strikes  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  enclosing  rocks. 

On  the  same  slope  of  the  mountain,  but  lower  down  and  a 
few  hundred  feet  north  of  the  openings  mentioned  above,  is  a 
small  outcrop  of  a  dark  brown  manganese-bearing  silicate 
apparently  similar  to  the  garnet  described  first  at  the  Kothmann 
proi)erty. 

A  mineral  which  resembles  the  yellow  garnet,  spessartite, 
described  above,  occurs  in  small  quantities  in  association  with 
magnetic  iron  ore  about  half  a  mile  from  this  locality  and  near 
the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

The  following  analysis  represents  the  composition  of  the 
ore  on  this  property.  The  analysis  is  part  of  that  made  by  Dr. 
W.  H.  Melville  and  already  given  on  page  434  in  the  discussion 
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'^of  the  mineralogioal  nature  of  the  ore,  bat  it  is  presented  here 
in  a  different  form  in  order  to  bring  out  its  commercially 
important  features : 

Analysis  of  manganese  ore  from  Horse  Mountainy  Texas. 

MaogsneM „ 24.W 

Iron »..    8.22 

Sillos««....»*>.*>...« ••••MM«»«*«*M*.  85*v8 

Photphonu •m.mm *0—»  none 

Lime 8.48 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE    MANGANESE    DEPOSITS    OF     THE     ROCKY 

MOUNTAINS. 

LOCATION   AND   GENERA!.  FEATURES  OF    THE   DEPOSITS. 

Manganiferous  silver  ores  are  of  frequent  oocurrenoe  in  the 
Rocky  MouDtaiD  region  from  the  Canadian  border  on  the  north 
to  and  beyond  the  Mexican  border  on  the  south,  bat  ores  suitable 
for  use  as  a  source  of  manganese  are  rare  in  that  region,  and,  so 
far,  have  been  found  only  in  Colorado.  Manganiferous  silver 
ores  are  much  more  valuable  for  their  contents  of  silver  than  of 
manganese,  and  as  they  cannot  be  used  as  a  source  of  both 
metals,  the  more  valuable  use  of  course  prevails.  Such  ores,, 
even  if  they  were  not  consumed  for  their  silver  contents,  are 
rarely  of  such  a  quality  or  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  them 
a  desirable  source  of  manganese. 

Colorado  is  an  exception  to  this  rule  and  in  that  state, 
especially  at  Leadville,  some  of  the  silver-bearing  deposits  con- 
tain a  considerable  quantity  of  manganese  and  manganiferous 
iron  ores,  which  are  used  as  a  source  of  spiegeleisen  and  ferro- 
manganese.  Elsewhere  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  however, 
though  the  ores  are  not  used  for  these  purposes,  the  manganese 
in  them,  when  in  the  form  of  oxide,  is  valuable  as  a  fluxing 
material  in  extrgicting  the  silver,  and  is  paid  for  at  the  same  rate 
as  iron  (10  cents  per  unit)  at  the  various  smelting  works  where 
silver  ores  are  treated.  For  this  reason,  manganiferous  silver 
ores  are  often  mixed  with  other  more  refractory  silver  ores  to 
assijjt   in  the    process   of  smelting. 

Up  to  the  present  time  (December,  1890,)  the  only  man- 
ganese ores  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  that  have   been    mined  to 
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any  considerable  extent  as  a  source  of  manganese  for  the  manu- 
facture of  spiegeleisen  or  ferro-manganese,  or  in  fact  for  any  pur- 
pose other  than  for  use  in  smelting  silver  ores^  are  those  of 
Colorado^  especially  of  the  Leadville  district.  These  ores  ar& 
used  by  the  Colorado  Coal  and  Iron  Company  of  Pueblo,  and 
lately  considerable  quantities  of  the  same  ore  are  said  to  have 
been  shipped  to  Chicago  and  mostly  consumed   by   the   Illinois 

Steel  Company. 

In   addition  to  the  manganese  ores  in  the  silver   deposits, 

considerable  quantities  of  manganese  and  manganiferous  iron 
ores  have  been  found  in  several  places  in  Colorado,  especially 
in  Gunnison  county,  and  with  improved  transportation  facili- 
ties and  an  increase  in  the  already  rapidly  growing  iron  indus- 
try of  that  state,  they  will  probably  before  many  years  enter  the 
list  as  producers  of  manganese  ore. 

Besides  the  purely  manganese  ores  large  quantities  of  man- 
ganiferous silver  ores  have  for  a  number  of  years  been  mined  in 
the  Bocky  Mountains;  and  in  some  places  manganiferous  iron 
ores  are  mined  for  use  in  fluxing  at  the  various  smelters.  The 
most  noted  localities  at  which  manganiferous  silver  ores  occur 
are  Butte  City,  Montana  ;  Leadville,  Colorado  ;  and  Tombstone^ 
Arizona.  At  Legal  Tender  Hill,  Silver  City,  New  Mexico,  a 
manganiferous  iron  ore  containing  about  13  per  cent  of  man* 
ganese  is  said  to  be  mined  exclusively  for  fluxing  purposes. 

A  table  of  the  production  and  value  of  manganiferous  silver 
ores  mined  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  1885  to  1888  is  given 
on  page  68  of  this  report. 

NATURE,   MODE    OP  OCCURRENCE,   AND  GEOLOGIC   RELATIONS 
OP   THE   MANGANIFEROUS  SILVER   ORES. 

Manganiferous  silver  ores  are  not  confined  to  a  contents 
of  manganese  and  silver  alone,  but  frequently  carry  various 
other  metals,  among  which  are  gold,  lead,  zinc,  antimony, 
copper,  etc.  The  manganese  occurs  mostly  in  the  forms 
of  the  different  oxides  or  as  carbonate  (rhodochrosite)  and 
silicate  (rhodonite).  In  some  localities,  notably  at  Butte 
City,  Montana,  the  oxides  are  met  above  the  water  level 
of  the  country,  and  the   carbonate  and  silicate  below  that 

28  Geological,  V»I.  1.,  1890. 
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level,  the  first  having  originated  from  the  oxidation  of 
the  last  two.  Besides  these  forms,  other  rarer  manganese 
minerals  sometimes  occur  in  manganiferons  silver  ores  :  the 
sulphide  of  manganese  (alabandite)  occurs  at  Kingston  in 
New  Mexico^  and  at  Potosi  in  old  Mexico.  The  tungstate  of 
manganese  (huebnerite)  is  found  intheGagnon  vein  at  Butte 
City,  Montana,  and  in  the  Mammoth  district,  Nevada.*  In 
addition  to  these  minerals  many  othet*s  occur,  but  all  except 
the  oxides,  the  carbonate,  and  the  silicate,  are  in  very  small 
quantities  and  are  mentioned  here  simply  to  show  the  variety 
of  fvH'ms  under  which  the  metal  is  found  in  manganiferous 
silver  ores. 

The  manganese  minerals  are  associated  with  the  precious 
■and  base  metals  in  a  gangue  of  variable  character  :  in  some 
places  the  gangue  is  calcareous,  in  others  highly  siliceous, 
and  in  still  others  highly  ferruginous.  In  the  last  case  the 
manganese  is  often  mixed  with  the  iron  in  the  form  of  a 
manganiferous  iron  ore.  The  manganese  minerals  form  a 
very  different  proportion  of  the  vein  matter  in  different 
places,  sometimes  amounting  to  less  than  one  per  cent,  and 
sometimes  to  a  large  part  of  the  whole  mass;  in  fact,  an 
oxide,  carbonate,  or  silicate  of  manganese  occasionally  forms 
the  larger  part  of  the  gangue  of  the  other  metals. 

Manganiferous  silver  ores  usually  occur  in  vein  deposits 
or  in  the  various  forms  of  contact,  chamber,  and  chimney 
deposits,  though,  as  shown  on  page  91,  stratified  manganese 
deposits  frequently  contain  small  quantities  of  silver. 

Manganiferous  silver  deposits  are  not  confined  to  any 
one  series  of  rocks :  at  Butte  City,  Montana,  they  occur  in 
granite;  at  Leadville,  Colorado,  they  occur  mostly  at  the 
-contact  of  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  and  eruptive 
porphyry ;  at  Tombstone,  Arizona,  they  occur  with  a  series 
of  limestones  and  quartzites,  which  are  said  to  be  of  Lower 
Carboniferous   age.     In  each  district  they  are   marked   by 

*NearGolconda,  Nevada,  tungsten  is  found  in  a  bedded  deiK>sit  of  manganese  oxide, 
which  does  not  contMin  enough  silver  ore  to  be  classed  as  a  manganiferous  direr  ore.  See 
description  of  the  Oolconda  deposit  in  the  next  chapter. 
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'Certain  distiogaishing  featares,  not  only  in  mode  of  occur- 
rence^ bat  in  the  character  of  the  ore^  so  that  farther  general- 
izations cannot  be  given  here,  and  the  reader  is  referred  for 
details  to  the  descriptions  of  the  difierent  localities  given  in 
this  chapter. 

NATURE  AND  MODE  OF  OCCURRENCE  OF  THE  MANGANESE   ORES. 

The  manganese  ores  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  containing 
no  Sliver  and  valuable  only  for  their  contents  of  manganese, 
or  of  that  and  any  iron  that  may  be  present,  are,  so  far  as 
known,  confined  mostly  to  Colorado,  with  smaller  quantities 
in  New  Mexico  and  elsewhere.  The  ores  exist  as  oxides 
and  are  often  associated  with  more  or  less  iron  in  the 
form  of  manganiferous  iron  ore.  In  Colorado  they  occur 
mostly  as  bedded  deposits,  or  as  pockets  and  nests  in  strati- 
fied rocks,  generally  limestones.  In  some  places  they  are 
in  considerable  quantities,  but  with  few  exceptions,  they  are 
too  far  from  railway  transportation  to  be  used  at  present. 
They  are  treated  more  in  detail  under  the  bead  of  CeboUa 
Valley  and  the  other  places  in  Gunnison  county,  Colorado. 

Besides  these  bedded  deposits,  manganese  has  been  found 
in  the  form  of  oxides  in  lava  rocks  in  several  parts  of  Gun- 
nison county.  It  occurs  as  pockets,  nests,  or  as  the  cement 
of  a  breccia,  usually  as  a  hard,  massive,  impure,  black  ma- 
terial, high  in  silica,  variable  in  phosphorus,  and  containing 
small  quantities  of  iron.  The  ore  is  probably  too  small  in 
•qaantity,  and  contains  too  much  injurious  impurity  to  be  of 
«ralue.  It  seems  likely  that  this  ore  has  originated  by  the 
•oxidation  of  manganiferous  silicates  in  the  lava,  and  by  the 
subsequent  segregation  of  the  manganese  in  the  form  of  ox- 
ide. It  is  possible  for  such  deposits  to  occur  with  any  igneous 
rocks  that  contain  manganiferous  silicates.  Two  localities  of 
«uch  ores  are  described  in  this  chapter,  one  in  Steuben 
Valley,  the  other  near  Sapinero,  both  in  Gunnison  county, 
Colorado. 

THE  MANGANIFEROUS  SILVER  DEPOSITS  OF  MONTANA. — Buite,  City 

General  features. — Manganiferous  silver  ores  are  found 
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in  greater  or  less  qaantities  in  all  the  silver-bearing  veins  of 
Butte  City^  Montana.  They  are  not  used  as  a  source  of 
manganese  for  reasons  already  explained,  but  the  presence 
of  that  metal^  by  reason  of  its  fluxing  qualities^  gives  them 
a  value  in  addition  to  that  of  the  silver  they  contain.  Not 
only  are  these  ores  of  value  in  fluxing,  but  when  in  the  form 
of  oxide,  according  to  Richard  Pearce,*  they  act  as  oxidizera 
for  the  zinc  blende  which  occurs  with  almost  all  of  the  Butte 
City  silver  ores. 

The  country  rock  at  the  Butte  City  mineaisa  gray  granite,"!" 
which  is  divided  by  Dr.  S.  F.  Emmons]:  into  two  varieties,  the 
"Butte  granite"  and  "Bluebird  granite. *'  The  former  is  de- 
scribed as  a  "  rather  dark-colored  rock,  of  moderately  coarse  but 
very  even  graio,  consisting  of  quartz,  orthoclase  and  plagioclase 
feldspars,  and  as  basic  constituents,  of  which  it  has  an  unusually 
large  proportion,  of  mica,  hornblende,  and  augite."  The  "Blue- 
bird granite'^  is  described  as  "a  light-colored  rock  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  quartz  and  orthoclase  with  a  very  little 
biotite.  *  *  *  In  certain  transition-specimens  a  white  opaque 
feldspar  can  be  distinguished  from  the  pinkish  orthoclase,  which 
is  probably  triclinic,  and,  with  the  increase  in  this  constituent,, 
the  mica  increases  correspondingly.'' 

Two  classes  of  ore  deposits,  differing  markedly  in  the  char- 
acter of  their  metalliferous  contents,  have  been  distinguished  in 
this  region : 

(1)  Silver-bearing  deposits,  always  containing  manganese 
associated  with  quartz,  and  carrying  pyrite,  galena,  sphalerite,, 
and  the  other  sulphides.  Copper  is  either  in  small  quantities^ 
or  entirely  absent. 

(2)  Copper-bearing  deposits,  containing  a  variable  quan- 
tity of  silver  and  little  or  no  manganese  or  sphalerite.  The 
common  minerals  are  chalcocite,  chalcopyrite,  bornite,  enargite,. 
and  variable  quantities  of  iron  pyrites. 

*  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Mng.  Eng.,  Vol.  XL,  1882-3,  p.  69. 
t  E.  D.  Peters,  Jr.,  Minersl  Resources  of  the  United  SUtes,  1888-84,  p.  875. 
8.  F.  Emmoni,  Amer.  Inst.  Mng.  Eng.,  1887-88,  Vol.  XVI.,  pp.  51-62. 
W.  P.  Blake,  Ibid.,  1887-88,  Vol.  XVI„  p.  67. 
:  Ibid.,  pp.  51-52. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  silver  deposits  are  character- 
ized by  the  presence  of  manganese,  the  copper  deposits  are  charac- 
terized by  an  entire  or  almost  entire  absence  of  it.  Both  classes 
of  deposits  occur  in  the  same  neighborhood,  but  are  grouped 
together  separately,  the  silver  veins  lying  to  the  west  and  north, 
«nd  the  copper  veins  lying  to  the  east  and  south. 

In  the  silver  deposits,  the  manganese  near  the  surface,  and 
generally  down  to  the  water  level  of  the  country,  is  in  the  form 
of  the  various  oxides.  E.  D.  Peters,  Jr.,*  states  that  it  occurs 
as  pyrolusite,  psilomelane,  braunite,  and  wad,  named  in  the  order 
of  their  abundance,  the  wad  being  comparatively  rare.  The 
percentage  of  silver  varies  greatly  and  is  usually  largest  when 
the  manganese  is  in  small  quantities,  and  least  when  ths^t  material 
forms  the  bulk  of  the  ore  (Peters.)  When  manganese  is  in 
^mall  quantities  its  place  is  commonly  filled  by  quartz.  Id  the 
oxidized  parts  of  the  deposits,  above  the  water  level,  the  gaugue 
is  blackened  by  the  oxides  of  manganese  which  obscure  the 
other  constituents;  but  below  that  level,  surface  influences  have 
not  afipcted  the  gangue,  and  the  different  minerals  occur  in  their 
original  unoxidized  condition.  The  blackened  quartz  gangue  is 
replaced  by  pure  white  or  transparent  quartz,  associated  with  pink 
eilicate  of  manganese  (rhodonite)  and  carbonate  of  manganese 
'(rhodochrosite).  In  this  gangue  are  found  crystals,  nests,  and 
ramifying  veins  of  the  sulphides:  sphalerite,  py rite,  chalcopyrite, 
«nd  galena,  the  last  two  occurring  in  limited  quantities,  and  all  of 
them  forming  from  less  than  3  per  cent  to  rarely  over  5  per  cent 
or  the  gangue  rock.f  Quartz  usually  forms  the  larger  part  of  the 
gangue,  though  the  mixture  of  silicate  and  carbonate  of  maugan- 
-ese,  called  by  the  miners  "pink  manganese,"  forms  an  appreciable 
percentage,  and,  in  some  places,  though  rarely,  comprises  most  of 
the  gangue.  Such  ores  occur  in  the  Lexington,  Moultoo,  Alice, 
Magna  Charta  and  many  other  mines  on  the  Rainbow  and  other 
lodes. 

The  following  analyses  quoted  from  Mr.  Peters,  repre- 


«  Mineral  Resources  of  the  Unite  J  SUtes,  1883-84,  p.  879. 
t  E.  D.  Peters,  Jr.,  Ibid.,  p.  380. 
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Bsnt  the  composition  of  three   samples  of  manganiferous. 
silver  ores  from  the  Butte  City  region. 

Analyses  of  mo/nganiferous  silver  ores  from  BiUte  OUy^  Montana.^ 

Manganete  oxides...  88.40  47.60  21.000 

Iron  oxides 8.20  12.40  7.700 

Silica. 6.C0  84.20  6«.400 

Alumina 8.70  2.400 

Silrer „ 0,^3  O.ll  0.275 

(9  ounces)  (82  ounces)  (80  ounces) 

Sulphur  ......M trace 

Moisturo  and  loss...    1.77  1.99  2.225 

^^I^^^^B^i^  ^k^B^^H^^^  ••^^^^■■V 

100.00    100.00    100.00 

These  analyses  show,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Peters,  the- 
increase  of  the  quantity  of  silver  with  the  decrease  of 
manganese. 

Uie  Rainbow  lode* — In  the  Rainbow  lode,  according  t<v 
Professor  William  P.  Blake^f  the  oxidation  has  extended 
downward  for  a  depth  of  from  15ft  to  200  feet,  and  the  vein  rock 
is  rnsty  from  iron  or  black  from  manganese.  Below  that  level^ 
however  the  undecomposed  sulphides  of  iron,  zinc,  lead,  and 
silver  are  found  associated  in  a  gangue  of  quartz  and  carbonate  of 
manganese.  Metallic  silver,  in  the  form  of  wire-silver  or  thii^ 
films,  is  found  not  only  in  the  vein  rock  but  also  io  the  granite 
^^  horses'^  in  the  vein.  Gold  also  forms  one  of  the  constituents 
of  the  vein. 

The  carbonate  of  manganese  is  thn  most  characteristic- 
mineral  in  the  lode,  and  it  occurs  in  both  the  massive  and  crys- 
talline forme.  When  freshly  mined  it  has  a  clear  rose  color^ 
which  it  loses  on  exposure.  Quartz  is  usually  associated  with  it 
in  greater  or  less  quantities,  in  some  places  as  a  network  of  thin 
veins  containing  variable  quantities  of  metalliferous  sulphides^ 
in  others  as  finely  disseminated  material,  giving  the  rhodochrosite^ 
an  abnormal  hardness.  Rhodochrosite  is  found  not  only  in  the^ 
main  lode,  but  in  the  many  small  feeders  that  run  into  it  and 
ramify  through  the  granite  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  main  de« 

*  E.  D.  Peters,  Jr.,  Mineral  Resoarces  of  the  United  SUtes,  188S-4.  pp.  879-880. 
t  Amer.  Inst.  Mng.  Eng.,  XVI.,  1887-88,  pp.  74-75. 
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posit.  In  such  cases,  of  frequent  occurrence  are  thin  veins  lined 
on  both  sides  with  quartz  and  filled  on  the  inside  with  rhodo- 
chrosite.  Sometimes  the  quartz  is  wanting,  and  the  rhodochro- 
site  conies  in  direot  contact  with  the  country  granite;  while  at 
other  times  rhodochrosite  is  wanting,  and  quartz  fills  the  whole 
cavity.  The  main  lode,  however,  may  be  said,  according  to 
Professor  Biake,  to  consist  of  quartz  with  a  central  filKng  of 
carbonate  of  manganese  and  ore. 

The.  following  pections  by  Professor  Blake,*  made  acres'^ 
the  vein  at  different  levels  in  the  Alice  mine,  which  is  on  this^ 
lode,  will  give  an  idea  not  only  of  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the 
manganese,  but  also  of  the  relation  of  the  oxidized  and  the  un- 
altered parts  of  the  vein. 

Cross  sections  of  the  Rainbow  lode  at  the  Alice  mine. 

On  level  I.,  100  feet  from  the  surface :  Feet. 

"i.      Granite  of  southwest  walL 

"ii.     Clay  wall « ^ 

"iii.   Quartz-vein  BtufT shattered  and  broken 2T 

"It.         ••       '•       ••    first  class  milling  ore 12 

"▼.  **       "       '*    black  with  oxide  manganese  (poor) 12 

"▼i.        "       "       "    'hard  ledge' » 

"▼ii.  Granite,  northwest  wall,  country  rock « — 

60 
On  level  II.,  209  feet  from  the  surface  : 

•*i.      Clay  wall  mixed  with  quartz 2" 

*ii.     Black  pyriious  ore  of  high  grade 1 

**iii.    Oraiiite  horse 2 

"iv.    Broken  and  shattered  quartz,  low  grade  ore  with  seams  and  nodular  masses  of 

manganese  spar ^    80- 

•»v.      Clay  wall 

"Ti.    Coarse  broken  quartz,  second  and  third  daaa  ore 12* 

••▼ii.   Clay  wall « 

"viii.  Hard  quartz  ore  with  veins  of  manganese  spar,  first  and  second  class  ore,  good  In 

Slopes  above 28 

"ix.    Granite  of  northwest  wall,  country  rock «... 

75 
On  level  III. : 


•« 


i.      Granite  of  southeast  wall  at  shaft,  with  heavy  clay  wall  mixed  with  quartz ^... 

"ii.    Flintjr  qartz 11 

"iii.   Crushed  vein-stone,  rounded  and  irregular  fragthents 29 

Clay  seam / 

*'iv.    Second  class  ore  wiih  granite  horse 8 

**v.      Black  claf  wall,  well  defined 

**vi.    Milling  ore  (drift),  uken  oui  in  parts 9J^ 

**vii.  Hard  quartz 8 

"viii.  Hard  quartz  ore  with  veins  of  manganese  spar. 12. 

ix.    Hard  country  granite  with  veinleis  of  quartz  and  of  manganese  spar 

*  William  P.  Blake,  Amer.  Inst.  Mng.  Eng.,  Vol.  XVI.,  1887-88,  pp.  70->72. 
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At  the  700  foot  level  the  section  across  the  vein  shows  a 
width  of  forty  feet. 

The  Qagnon  vein. — As  has  already  been  stated,  the  two 
classes  of  veins  in  the  Butte  City  district  are  characterized, 
the  one  by  a  preponderance  of  copper,  the  other  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  silver  and  manganese.  The  Gagnon  vein, 
boweVer,  according  to  Mr.  Richard  Pearce,*  is  an  exception 
>and  differs  in  several  respects  from  any  of  the  other  copper 
or  silver  veins.  It  is  characterized  by  a  rich  silver-  and  cop- 
per-bearing zinc  blende,  of  a  black  color,  and  generally 
massive,  though  a  few  small  crystals  have  been  found.  The 
mineral  is  supposed  by  Pearce  to  be  wurtzite.  In  the  same 
vein  are  also  found  small  quantities  of  tungstate  of  manganese, 
or  huebnerite,  which  represents  the  only  manganese  mineral 
found  at  this  mine.  As  suggested  by  Pearce,  the  absence  of 
other  manganese  minerals  in  the  Gagnon  vein  is  remarkable 
in  consideration  of  their  abundance  in  the  surrounding  veins.  , 

THE    MANGANESE    DEPOSITS    OP   COLORADO. —  GrUnnisOYl  COUJliy. 

Cebolla  Valley, — Cebolla  Valley  is  on  the  western  slope 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of 
Gunnison  county.  Mauganese  and  iron  ores  have  been 
found  here  two  miles  above  Powderhorn  Post-office,  twenty- 
four  miles  southwest  of  Gunnison  City,  and  eight  miles  east 
of  the  Lake  City  branch  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Rail- 
road. The  property  is  controlled  by  Mr.  Lewis  of  Gunnison 
City. 

The  manganese  occurs  in  limestone  in  the  form  of  pock- 
ets or  lenticular  layers,  from  one  to  four  feet  in  thickness. 
It  is  of  a  massive  or  faintly  crystalline  nature,  of  a  steel-blue 
or  black  color,  and  has  a  hardness  of  about  5.  In  some  places 
it  is  associated  with  hematite,  and  in  others  it  occurs  alone. 
It  contains  cavities  lined  or  filled  with  white  crystalline  cal- 
cite,  and  in  exposed  positions  often  has  a  porous,  honey- 
combed structure,  due  to  the  leaching  out  of  the  calcite  and 
the  included  masses  of  limestone.     The  iron  ore  has  a  bright 

*  Amer.  Inst.  Mng.  Eng.,  Vol.  XVI.,  1887-S,  pp.  62-61. 
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%>lack  color,  a  Bubmetallic  lustre,  a  deep  red  streak,  aod  like 
the  mangaaeBe  pre,  often  containe  neats  of  white  cryatallitiQ 
'calcite. 

The  limestone  encloaiog  these  ores  ia  a  coarsely  crystal- 
line and  more  or  leas  granular  rock  of  a  brown  or  dun  color, 
«Qd  containa  masaea  of  white  cryatalline  calcite.  The  rook 
decompoaea  by  lirat  passing  into  a  porous,  earthy  maas,  and 
then  into  a  clay.  OccaaioDally  it  contains  strata  of  micaceous 
-schist  which  are  often  considerably  decomposed  on  the  aur- 
"face.  The  rocks  strike  in  a  general  north  and  south  direc- 
tion, and  dip  at  steep  angles,  from  60°  to  80°.  They  form  a 
h.\gh  hill  on  the  north  side  of  Cebolla  Valley.* 

The  manganeae  occurs  ia  the  limestone  in  a  variety  of  waye, 
'hat  it  always  shows  a  tendency  to  conform  to  the  bedding  of  the 
rock,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  found  in  well  defined  lenticular 
strata.  It  often  occurs  in  pockets  or  nests,  in  very  irregular 
-ijuantitiea,  sometimes  being  entirely  absent,  at  other  times  com- 
posing several  per  cent  of  the  mass  of  the  rock,  aqd  from  this 
increasing  until  the  pookets  run  together,  and  form  a  solid  bed. 


Figure  17.    Stctitit iitihe  •Uc <•;  i  mnnal  on  IKi    ItirU  laiiJi,  CeboUa  Vallri/.  Cohrailo. 
■Meicliig  llu  nudt  a/  oeearrtna  o/tha  ia<ingtneM  ore. 
The  black  p»rU  ire  mMgancse  ore. 
Tll«  enclosing  rock  Is  llmesrone, 
HorlianlDl  %ai  Terllciil  scalo :    I  lnch=S  le«t. 

The  properly  has  been  partly  prospected  by  a  number  of 
small  tunnels  and  shafts,  and  the  accompanying  figure,  taken 
from  the  side  of  one  of  the  tunnels,  shows  a  characteristic  mode 
■of  occurrence  of  the  ore.  The  amall  bodies  of  ore  represent 
pockets  in  lines  of  bedding  in  the  rock.  The  laige  body  also 
represents  a  lenticular  bedded   deposit  and,   though  more  con- 
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tinuous  than  the  small  ones,  it  also  doubtless  thins  oat  at  », 
greater  or  less  depth.  Below  it,  however,  other  pockets  would 
probably  be  found,  alternately  thinning  and  thickening  again 
just  as  those  represented  in  the  figure.  In  some  places  both^ 
manganese  and  iron  ores  are  found  in  the  same  opening,  and  in. 
others  each  occurs  alone.  No  ore  has  yet  been  shipped,  as  the 
distance  from  railway  transportation  has  thus  far  been  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  development  of  the  property. 

An  analysis  of  the  manganese  ore  is  given  below,  but  it 
represents  the  ore  in  only  one  pit,  and  is  not  an  average  sample^ 
of  the  whole  property. 

Analysis  of  manganese  ore  from  Cebolla   Valley^  Colorado. 

'Manganese » 41.48 

Iron ...: 8.08 

Sillca„ 19.68 

Phosphorus 0.86 

Cobalt. trace 

Manganese  peroxide 95.90 

Elkhorn  Mountain. — Manganese  ores  have  been  .found  at 
Elkhorn  Mountain*  in  the  southwest  part  of  Gunnison  county,, 
six  miles  north  of  the  line  of  Hinsdale  county.  They  occur  in 
the  neighborhood  of  hematite  iron  ores. 

Taylor  River, — Large  quantities  of  manganiferous  iron  ore 
are  also  reported  by  Professor  Regis  Chauvenet  f  as  existing  on 
Taylor  River  in  Gunnison  county,  twenty-seven  miles  north  of 
Gunnison  City,  and  thirteen  miles  from  the  Crested  Butte 
branch  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad.  In  speaking  of 
them,  he  says:  *'A  shaft,  thirty-four  feet  in  depth,  is  all  in  ore,, 
and  drifts  in  different  directions,  of  ten  and  twelve  feet,  are  still 
in  the  same  mass.  The  same  material  is  again  struck  fifteen 
hundred  feet  away.  This,  again,  is  probably  a  great  'bedded 
deposit.'"  The  deposit  is  a  manganiferous  iron  ore  in  which  the^ 
iron  largely  predominates,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  analysis 
by  Professor  Chauvenet : 

*  Regis   Chauvenet,    Annual    Report,  State   School    of    Mines,    Golden,    Colorado^ 
1887,  pp.  18-19. 

t  Ibid..  1887,  pp.  20-21. 
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Analysis  of  mtmganif troika  iron  ore  from  Taylor  River y  Colorado.^ 

MangaiM88  protoxide .^ 1L92 

Ferrie  oxide ^ 89.01 

Lime  „ M..M 19.55 

Magneeia 6.03 

Carbonic  acid „ » 21.05 

taiica „ « 0.82 


100.88 


BCanganete „ 10.78 

Iron 27^1 

Professor  Chauvenet  says  of  this  analysis :  **  The  carbonio^ 
acid  of  this  ore  would  be  expelled  by  roasting,  or  by  treating  it 
in  a  kiln,  like  a  common  limestone.  If  we  assume,  as  we  may^ 
that  there  will  be  no  material  variation  in  the  remaining  con- 
stituents, we  would  obtain  a  product  of  the  following  composi^ 
tion : " 

Manganese  protoxide 17.82 

Ferric  oxide 49.88 

Lime 24.74 

Magnesia. 7.63 

Silica 1.04 


100.41 


Manganese 13.65 

Iron 84.57 


Elk  Mountain  and  Tin  Cup. — Manganese  ores  are  reported 
on  Elk  Mountain  in  the  northern  part  of  Gunnison  county  ; 
and  also  near  the  town  of  Tin  Cup  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
same  county. 

Steuben  Valley. — Steuben  Valley  is  in  Gunnison  county,, 
six  miles  southwest  of  Gunnison  City,  and  is  a  steep  canyon 
running  through  a  series  of  lavas  and  lava  breccias. 

Most  of  the  ore  is  found  in  a  breccia  composed  of  angular 
and  rounded  lava  fragments,  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  several 
feet  in  diameter,  buried  in  a  sandy  material  of  the  same  nature* 
The  breccia  forms  a  more  or  less  coherent  mass,  in  some  places 

«  Regis  ChauTenet,  Annual  Report,  State  School  of  Mines,  Golden,  Colorado,  1887,  p.  20^ 
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hard  and  compact,  in  others  soft  and  loose.  It  weathers  into 
narrow  upright  pillars,  often  capped  by  masses  of  rock  which 
have  protected  them  from  erosion. 

The  ore  occurs  as  a  black,  highly  siliceous  oxide  in  cavities 
in  the  breccia,  and  frequently  forms  the  matrix  in  which  the  lava 
fragments  are  imbedded.  Its  distribution  is  irregular,  and  it  is 
seen  only  on  the  east  side  of  the  cauyon,  where  it  sometimes  im- 
pregnates the  bed  for  vertical  and  lateral  distances  of  fifty  and 
sixty  feet,  and  probably  in  places  for  considerably  greater  dis- 
tances* Sometimes  the  fragments  of  lava  have  decomposed  into 
-a  fine  powder  which  has  been  stained  black  with  manganese. 

Besides  the  ore  in  the  breccia,  however,  manganese  some- 
times occurs  in  the  massive  lava:  in  the  bottom  of  the  canyon  a 
low,  narrow  ridge  runs  north  and  south,  and  is  composed  largely 
of  a  black  material  resembliog  obsidian  and  containing  scattered 
white  or  transparent  crystals  of  feldspar.  On  the  top  of  the 
ridge  is  an  exposure  of  a  yellow,  brittle,  hard,  translucent  rock 
with  aconchoidal  fracture,  and  containing  small  nests  and  seams 
of  a  milky  white,  siliceous  material,  probably  opal  or  chalcedony. 
The  rock  is  cut  by  veins  of  blue  and  red  quartz.  Manganese 
occurs  in  this  rock  as  nests  and  veins  from  half  an  inch  to 
six  inches  in  thickness.  The  ore  is  black,  massive,  very  hard 
and  compact,  and  has  a  glossy,  conchoidal  fracture.  The  rock 
carrying  the  ore  seems  to  occur  as  an  oblong  pocket  about  four 
feet  wide.  The  length  of  the  deposit  carrying  this  ore  is  not 
seen,  as  the  ground  is  largely  covered  by  detritus,  but  it  is  prob- 
ably limited. 

A  stain  of  manganese,  or  thin  veins  the  thickness  of  a  sheet 
of  paper,  are  frequently  seen  elsewhere  in  the  solid  lavas,  es- 
pecially in  the  beds  which  cap  the  sides  of  the  canyon  and  overlie 
the  breccia,  but  it  is  in  only  very  small  quantities. 

The  following  analysis  shows  the  composition  of  the  ore 
from  this  locality.  The  sample  analyzed  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained a  considerable  quantity  of  siliceous  gangue,  and  there- 
fore shows  more  silica  than  the  ore  normally  contains: 
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Analysis  of  manganese  ore  from  Steuben  Valley  j  Colorado.* 

Manganese » 86.60 

Iron » 6.64 

Silica 85.82 

Phoepboras 0.116 

Manganese  peroxide.^ 62.80 

Sapinero. — MaDganese  occurs  four  miles  south  of  Sapiuero,^ 
which  is  in  Gunnison  county,  Colorado,  on  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Railroad,  about  thirty  miles  west  of  Gunnison  City. 

The  ore  is  a  black,  highly  siliceous  oxide,  sometimes  show- 
ing a  finely  granular  structure.  It  occurs  in  kidney-shaped  or 
mammillary  forms,  in  pockets  from  one  inch  to  four  feet  in 
diameter;  or  as  a  network  of  thin  veins,  from  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  to  one  inch  in  thickness,  in  a  breccia  somewhat  similar  ta 
that  described  at  Steuben  Valley.  The  rock  is  composed  of 
lava  fragments,  from  one  to  twenty- four  inches  or  more  in  di- 
ameter, buried  in  a  sandy  matrix  composed  of  grains  of  the  same 
materi^ih  This  bed  is  overlain  by  a  massive  lava  sheet,  oc- 
casionally stained  by  manganese,  but  containing  no  quantity  of 
that  ore.  The  breccia  directly  overlies  a  large  bed  of  sedimentary 
sandstone,  considerably  cross-bedded,  varying  from  soft  and 
friable  to  hard  and  flinty,  and  in  color  ranging  from  white  to 
yellow  or  rusty  brown.  On  the  geologic  map  of  the  Hayden 
Surveyt  this  rock  is  represented  as  Cretaceous.  It  is  almost 
horizontal  and  rests  immediately  upon  crystalline  rocks. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  ore  from  this  locality  shows 
its  composition: 

Analysis  of  manganese  ore  from  Sapinero,  Colorado, 

Manganese 27.94 

Iron 2.63 

Silica 81.19 

Phoepliorus 0.49 

Cobalt trace 

Manganese  peroxide 89.67 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  ore  is  low  in  manganese  and 
high  in  the  injurious  ingredients,  silica  and  phosphorus. 

^Tbe  analysis  was    made  by  the  St.  Louis  Sampling  and  Testing  Company,  Pro-, 
fesaor  William  B.  Potter,  Mansger,  and  was  kindly  furnished  the  Surrey  by  Mr.  William  H. 
Way  land,  Gunnison  City,  Colorado. 

t  F.  V.  Hayden,  Oeological  and  Geographical  Surrey  of  Colorado  and  Adjacent  Ter- 
ritories, 1876. 
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THE     MANGANESE    DEPOSITS    OF  COLORADO. — LeadvUle. 

Manganese  ore,  in  association  with  iron  ore,  occurs  as 
«  gangue  material  in  many  of  the  silver-bearing  deposits  of 
Leadville,  and  is  frequently  shipped  to  smelting  works  at 
Pueblo  and  elsewhere  to  be  used  as  a  flux  in  the  treatment  of 
isilver-Iead  ores.  Iron  usually  forms  the  larger  part  of  themass, 
and  therefore  the  ore  is  valued  mostly  for  its  contents  of  that 
metal,  but  manganese  plays  a  similar  part  in  smelting  and  the 
amount  of  it  in  the  ore  is  paid  for  at  the  same  rate  as  the  iron. 
Sometimes,  however,  manganese  occurs  in  very  considerable 
<)uantities  in  the  gangue  and  such  ores  are  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  spiegeleisen  and  ferro-manganese.  Considerable 
-quantities  are  consumed  by  the  Colorado  Coal  and  Iron  Company 
of  Pueblo,  and  by  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  ot  Chicago. 

The  manganese  occurs  either  as  a  crystalline  pyrolusite,  or 
more  often,  as  a  manganiferous  iron  ore,  and  frequently  as  an 
earthy  material  partaking  of  the  nature  of  wad,  and  known  by 
the  miners  as  '*black  iron  ore."  The  iron  is  usually  in  the  form 
of  a  brown  hematite,  and  both  it  and  the  manganese  are  in 
variable  quantities,  sometimes  occurring  as  a  mere  stain,  at  other 
times  forming  the  larger  pait  of  the  gangue  of  the  other  metals. 

According  to  Dr.  S.  F.  Emmons,*  the  most  important 
metalliferous  deposits  at  Leadville  occur  in  the  *'  Blue  Lime- 
stone," of  Lower  Carboniferous  age,  at  or  near  its  contact  with 
the  overlying  "  White  Porphyry,"  or  "  LeadviUe  Porphyry." 
The  contact  with  the  porphyry  is  sharp  and  well  defined^  but 
with  the  limestone  the  ore  blends  into  the  rock^  and  sometimes 
extends  deep  into  the  bed. 

Sometimes,  also,  the  ore  occurs  at  or  near  the  contact  of  the 
***  Gray"  and  other  porphyries  with  the  *'  Blue  Limestone/'  and 
more  rarely  in  still  different  associations. 

Dr.  Emmons  in  speaking  of  the  occurrence  of  iron  and 
manganese  in  the  Leadville  region,  says  :  f  '^  Iron  and  man- 
ganese might   be   more  properly  considered  gangue  materials. 


«  Geology  and  Mining  iDdoatrj  of  Leadfille,  Monograph  U.  S.  G«oI.  Sarrej,  No. 
XII.  1886,  p.  375. 

Ibid.,  p.  547. 
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TThey  are  mainly  id  the  form  of  hydrated  sesquiozide  and  pro- 
toxide^ respectively.  A  little  protoxide  of  the  former  and  per- 
oxide of  the  latter  ore  was  found.  The  former  may  be  combined 
as  basic  sulphate^  which,  as  will  be  seen  later^  sometimes  forms 
considerable  bodies.  The  latter  is  probably  anhydrous,  as  pyro- 
losite  is  frequently  distinguishable  in  actual  crystals  and  some- 
times forms  considerable  ore  masses.  Although  no  actual  pyrite 
was  observed  in  the  Leadville  deposits,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  iron  existed  in  this  form  in  the  original  deposits.  With 
regard  to  the  original  form  of  manganese  there  is  more  uncer* 
tainty,  as  the  sulphides  of  this  metal  are  relatively  rare.  It 
'sometimes  occurs  as  carbonate,  in  association  wilh  sulphides  of 
other  metals,  losing  its  carbonic  acid  when  they  are  oxidized.  It 
is  so  comnlon  an  associate  of  iron  in  oxidized  ores  and  so  seldom 
noticed  in  unaltered  sulphides  thai  it  might  be  thought  to  have 
•been  in  part  brought  in  as  oxide  during  secondary  alteration. 
It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  iron  in  the  ores  may  be  combined 
with  silica  as  silicate,  and  with  arsenic  as  arseniate.^' 

Dr.  Emmons  thinks  that  the  metalliferous  deposits  in  this 
region  were  laid  down  from  aqueous  solution,  mostly  in  the  form 
of  sulphides,  and  that  they  were  later  oxidized  near  the  surface; 
that  the  mineral  matter  came  from  above  and  was  mainly  derived 
from  the  neighboring  eruptive  rocks;  and  that  the  process  of  depo- 
sition was  a  metasomatic  interchange  produced  by  the  substitution 
of  the  sulphides  for  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  limestone. 

The  following  analyses  have  been  kindly  furnished  the 
•Survey  by  Mr.  I.  Grove,  Superintendent  of  the  Colorado  Coal 
and  Iron  Company  of  Pueblo.  They  represent  the  composition 
of  twenty-three  samples  of  manganese  ore  and  manganiferous 
iron  ore  from  Leadville  and  the  surrounding  region.  The 
analyses  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  of  ore  used  by  the  com- 
pany in  the  manufacture  of  spiegeleisen  or  ferro- manganese.  * 
The  others  are  analyses  made  by  the  company  of  samples  sent 
them  for  examination. 

^  Analjtes  of  spirgeleisen  and  ferro-maDganese  made  from  these  ores  by  the  Colorado 
*Coftl  and  Iron  Company  are  giren  on  page  31  of  this  report. 
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Analyses   of  Ttianganeae  ores  and  manganiferoiia  iron  t 
Leadville  and  viciniti/,  Colorado. 
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0(/ier  focalilies  in  Colorado. — Besides  the  localities  already 
described,  miiDguDcse  la  found  in  small  quantities  iu  many  of 
the  metalliferous  deposits  elsewliero  iii  Colorado.  Among  tliese 
localities  arc  Lake  City  in  HiD.sdale  county,  Telluride  and  Red 
Mountain  in  Ouray  county,  and  other  places.  It  is  geDerally^ 
however,  in  very  limited  quantities  in  these  places  and  oi  no 
commercial  importance  as  a  source  of  manganese. 
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THE   MANGANIFEROUS   SILVER   DEPOSITS  OF   NEW   MEXICO. 

Manganese^  in  the  forms  of  oxide  and  carbonate,  occurs 
in  many  of  the  silver-bearing  deposits  of  New  Mexico.  Among 
the  principal  localities  are  those  mentioned  below. 

Lake  Valley  mine. — The  Lake  Valley  mine  is  in  Sierra 
county,  fifty  miles  northwest  of  Las  Crnces.  Manganese  has 
been  found  here  in  the  form  of  fibrous  crystals  of  pyrolusite  in 
association  with  silver  ores. 

Kingston. — Considerable  quantities  of  manganese  are  found 
with  the  silver  ores  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kingston,  Sierra 
county,  especially  at  the  Black  Colt,  Franklin,  Comstock,  and 
other  mines  on  the  middle  fork  of  Percha  Creek.  The  veins 
are  said  to  occur  in  blue  limestone  and  black  dolomite.  Man- 
ganese  is  characteristic  of  many  of  the  deposits,  and  is  consid- 
ered a  good  indication  for  silver  in  that  region.  Some  car-load 
shipments  of  silver  ore  are  said  to  have  contained  as  much  as  60 
per  cent  of  manganese  peroxide,  equal  to  about  38  per  cent  of 
metallic  manganese,  but  this  quantity  is  exceptionally  large. 

At  the  Lady  Franklin  mine,  in  this  district,  the  manganese 
is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  form  of  manganocalcite,  or 
carbonate  of  manganese  and  lime.  At  the  Caledonia  mine  it 
sometimes  occurs  in  the  form  of  the  rare  mineral  alabandite,  a 
sulphide  of  manganese. 

Silver  City.  —A  manganiferous  iron  ore,  said  to  contain  an 
average  of  about  13  per  cent  of  metallic  manganese,  is  mined  at 
Legal  Tender  Hill,  Silver  City,  New  Mexico,  and  is  used  at  the 
El  Paso  smelting  works  as  a  flux  for  silver  ores. 

THE   MANGANIFEROUS    SILVER  DEPOSITS    OF  ARIZONA. — Tombstone. 

General  features. — The  town  of  Tombstone  is  in  Cochise 
county,  in  the  southeast  part  of  Arizona,  forty  miles  north  of  the 
Mexican  line,  and  eight  from  Fairbank,  a  station  on  the  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  Railroad. 

Manganese,  in  the  form  of  oxides,  is  a  common  constituent 
of  many  of  the  silver-bearing  veins  of  this  region.  It  does  not 
form  a  sufficiently  large  proportion  of  the  ores  to  be  used  as  a 

30  Geological,  Vol.  i.,  1890. 
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source  of  manganese,  and  even  if  it  did  it  would  not  pay  to  use 
them  for  that  purpose,  as  they  are  more  valuable  for  their  con- 
tents of  silver.  (See  pages  448).  The  manganese,  however, 
is  of  assistance  as  a  flux  in  smelting,  and  consequently  ores  con- 
taining it  have  an  additional  value  besides  the  silver  they  contain. 
According  to  Mr.  Charles  W.  Goodale,*  not  less  than  750,000 
ounces  of  silver  were  obtained  from  such  ores  up  to  July,  1887. 

The  manganese  occurs  in  the  form  of  pyrolusite,  earthy 
black  wad,  and  possibly  as  psilomelane  and  some  of  the  other 
ma "^cranese  oxides.  These  minerals  are  indiscriminately  associ- 
ated with  either  a  calcareous  or  siliceous  gangue,  though  the 
siliceous  ores  are  generally  the  richer  in  silver.  The  carbonate 
and  silicate  of  manganese,  rhodochrosite  and  rhodonite,  have 
not  yet  been  found,  at  least  in  any  quantities,  in  the  Tomb- 
stone region.  It  is  said,  however,  that  none  of  the  mines  have 
gone  as  deep  as  the  water  level  of  the  country,  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible that,  as  at  Butte  City,  Montana,  these  minerals  may 
yet  be  found  at  or  below  that  depth.  In  large  shipments  the 
mangatiiferous  silver  ores  arc  said  to  average  about  5  per  cent 
in  manganese,  though  in  individual  localities  they  often  contain 
several  times  this  amount.  The  deposits  occur  as  veins  and 
**ohimneys'\ 

The  prevailing  rocks  of  the  region  are  a  series  of  limestones 
and  quirtzites  with  shaly  or  slaty  strata,  associated  with  porphy- 
ritic  and  feldspathic  dikes,  and  granitic  rocks. 

The  stratified  rocks  are  exposed  in  a  series  of  undulating 
folds  frequently  broken  by  faults.  They  are  supposed  by  Prof. 
W.  P.  Blakef  to  be  probably  of  Lower  Carboniferous  age.  In 
speaking  of  them  he  says;  '*The  fossils  which  have  been  found 
in  the  middle  and  upper  beds,  consisting  chiefly  of  ProductiLS 
and  cyathophylloid  corals,  show  them  to  be  Paleozoic^  and  prob- 
ably Lower  Carboniferous.  The  lower  strata  are  probably 
older.  A  small  shell,  like  lingular  occurs  in  the  shales  of  the 
Contention  mine."  The  limestone  is  the  predominating  rock,  and 
is  compact,  massive,  gray  or  faintly  pink.     It  sometimes   shows 

<•  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Mng.  Eng.,  Vol.  XVII.,  1888-89,  p.  767, 
flbid..  Vol.  X.,  1881-2,  pp.  385-6. 
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^  slight  tendency  towards  a  semi-crystalline  stracture  and  con- 
tains numerous  cavities  lined  with  calcite.  It  is  often  very  pure, 
containing  over  90  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  from  this  it 
becomes  more  and  more  siliceous  until  it  eventually  blends  into 
a  hard,  translucent  quartzite. 

The  Big  Comet  mine, — The  Big  Comet  mine  is  the  property 
of  the  Tombstone  Mill  and  Mining  Company.  It  is  on  a  vein 
at  the  contact  of  the  limestone  with  the  intruaive  porphyry. 
The  vein  dips  at  from  60°  to  80°  to  the  west,  strikes  in  a  gen- 
eral north  and  south  direction,  and  varies  from  a  few  inches  to 
over  four  feet  in  width.  The  limestone  is  much  disturbed  and 
dips  at  angles  of  from  10°  or  15°  to  almost  perpendicular. 
The  vein  matter  is  generally  a  soft,  black  mass  devoid  of  structure. 
It  has  been  followed  down  continuously  for  a  depth  of  300  feet 
and  is  still  in  the  bottom  of  the  shafl. 

The  following  analyses  of  the  ore  from  this  mine  have  been 
kindly  furnished  the  Survey  by  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Cheyney,  Manager 
-iii  the  Tombstone  Mill  and  Mining  Company. 

Analyses  of  manganiferous  silver  ore  from  the  Big  Comet  mine^ 

Tombstone,  Arizona,  v 

1.  2. 

Manganese ~ 15.0  14.8 

Iron 1.8  2.0 

Lead 1.0  0.4 

Lime „ ^ 82.4  84.8 

Silica 5.2  8.2 

Silver  (at  mine)  $18.45  to  S15.75  per  ton. 

Other  analyses  have  shown  as  much  as  20  per  cent  of  man- 
.^nese,  with  silver  contents  ranging  from  $18  per  ton  upwards. 

The  Knoxville  mine, — The  Knoxville  mine  represents  the 
so-called  "chimney'^  deposits.  These  are  irregular  bodies  of 
t)re  of  a  roughly  cylindrical  form,  dipping  at  high  angles.  They 
^re  usually  limited  in  depth,  though  some  of  them  have  been 
followed  down  for  a  distance  of  four  hundred  feet  without 
reaching  the  bottom.  Mr.  Chas,  W.  Goodale,  *  in  speaking  of 
the  Knoxville  mine,  says  :     **  There  were  no  indications  of  ore 

*  Trans,  Amer.  Inst.  Mng.  Eng.,  Vol.  XVII.,  1888-89,  p.  768. 
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uDtil  the  drifts  were  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ore-bodies,  where- 
the  walls  of  the  crack  were  stained  with  black  oxides  of  man- 
ganese and  some  carbonate.  Small  detached  pockets  of  pure- 
manganese  oxide  also  indicated  proximity  to  the  chimneys,  bat 
these  small  bodies  carried  very  little  silver.  The  filling  of  the- 
chimneys  included,  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  pyrolusite,  wad,, 
and  psilomelane.  It  is  not  improbable  that  a  searching  ex- 
amination would  have  discovered  the  rarer  oxides,  braunite,. 
manganite,  and  hausmannite.  The  gangue  was  quartz  and 
calcite.  Galenite,  cerussite,  pyromorphite,  cuprite,  melaconite,. 
and  malachite  were  occasionally  observed,  and  the  assay  shows  a 
little  gold — about  1-100  of  an  ounce,  or  twenty  cents  to  the 
ton. 

"  Caverns  were  found  in  the  widest  parts  of  the  ore-bodie& 
which  were  lined  with  snow  white  and  crystalline  calcite.  The 
purest  manganese  ore  formed  the  lining  of  the  chimneys,  the 
percentage  of  gangue  being  greater  in  the  middle." 

The  Big  Comet  and  Knoxville  mines  are  only  two  of  the 
several  silver  mines  in  the  Tombstone  district,  in  which  con- 
siderable quantities  of  manganiferous  silver  ores  are  found,  but 
they  serve  to  show  the  general  modes  of  occurrence  of  the 
deposits.  Among  the  others  are  the  Lucky  Cuss,  Wedge,  and 
Luck  Sure  mines. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
THE  MANGANESE  DEPOSITS  OF  NEVADA. 

LOCATION    AND   GENERAL  FEATURES   OF   THE  DEPOSITS, 

Manganese  ores  have  been  found  in  several  places  in  north- 
-em  and  central  Nevada,  but  as  yet  the  quantity  has  proved  to 
be  limited.  The  only  locality  in  which  they  have  been  worked 
«8  a  source  of  manganese  is  at  Golconda,  where  a  few  tons  have 
been  mined.  The  ore  exists  here  as  a  lenticular  bed  in  Pleis- 
tocene deposits,  while  elsewhere  in  the  state  it  is  found  in 
limited  and  very  uncertain  quantities  in  association  with  silver 
ores  or  silver-lead  ores. 

The  manganese  exists  in  a  variety  of  mineralogical  forms: 
at  Golconda  it  occurs  as  a  massive  oxide ;  at  Austin  as  rhodo- 
<)hrosite,  or  diallogite,  (carbonate  of  manganese);  in  the  Mammoth 
district,  Nye  county,  as  huebnerite  (tungstate  of  manganese);  at 
Eureka  as  wad  and  in  other  forms.  The  nature  and  mode  of 
occurrence  of  the  ores  vary  greatly  in  different  places,  and  the 
reader  is,  therefore,  referred  for  detiils  to  the  descriptions  of 
individual  localities  given  in  the  present  chapter. 

DESCRIPTIONS   OF   LOCALITIES. 

Golconda;  the  ore  deposit. — The  settlement  of  Golconda  is  in 
northern  Nevada,  in  the  valley  of  the  Humboldt  River,  and  on  the 
line  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  Manganese  ore  has  been 
found  three  miles  northeast  of  the  town,  on  a  part  of  the  Havallah 
^range  locally  known  as  the  Edna  Mountains,  a  short  distance 
south  of  where  the  Humboldt  River  has  cut  its  channel  through 
the  range. 

Two  small  pits  have  been  made  on  the  manganese  deposit, 
-and  thirteen  and  a  quarter  tons  of  ore  are  said  to  have  been 
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mined  in  1886  and  shipped  to  San  Francisco.     The  ore   is  said 
to  have  contained  $3.00  worth  of  silver  to  the  ton. 

The  ore  is  a  massive^  black,  glossy  oxide  of  manganese  with 
a  hardness  varying  from  3  to  4.  It  is  generally  of  a  more  or 
less  porous  structure,  often  contaiuiog  cavities  lined  with 
mammillary  or  stalactitic  forms,  and  frequently  shows  ftp- 
parent  signs  of  bedding.  At  times  it  is  eaitby,  soft,  and 
pulverulent,  and  contains  angular  fragments  of  sandstone,  shale^. 
and  limestone,  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  six  inches  in  diameter^ 
Sometimes  it  is  stained  brown  by  iron. 

The  following  analysis  by  R.  N.  Brackett  shows  the  compo- 
sition of  a  specimen  of  this  ore  dried  at   110^-115^  Centigrade^ 

Analysis  of  manganese  ore  from  Golconda^  Nevada. 

Manganese  protoxide  (MnO) 65.66 

Oxygen  (O) 10.81 

Ferric  oxide  (FeaOa) 3,82 

Alumina  (AI2O3) , 0.34 

Cobalt  oxide  (OoO)  « „ not  determined 

Lime  (CaO) 3.44 

Baryta  (BaO) 5.65 

Magnesia  (MgO) 1.26 

Potash  (K2O) 0.35 

Soda  (NaaO) none 

Water  and  organic  matter 4.16 

Phosphoric  acid  (PaOs) tione 

Tungstic  add  (WOa) 2.78 

Silica  (Si02) 1.70 

Total 98.97 

Manganese 50.85 

* 

Iron 2.32 

Tungsten.. 2.20 

Phosphorus nene 

Moisture 4.97 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  ore  is  an  impure  oxide  of  manganese^ 
being  possibly  a  mixture  of  the  peroxide  and  sesquioxide,  though 
the  impurities  obscure  its  true  nature.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  of  this  ore  is  the  considerable  amount  of  tungstio  acid^ 

*  There  is  more  than  a  trace  of  cobalt  present  but  the  amount  was  not  detcrmtnad. 
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-which  forms  3.78  per  cent  of  the  mass,  corresponding  to  2.20 
per  ceDt  of  tungBten. 

Tboagh  from  a  mineralogical  standpoint  the  ore  is  impure, 
yet  for  commerciftl  purposes  the  aoalysis  shows  a  high  grade 
materia).  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  high  ia  metallic  maogatief^e, 
and  low  in  impurities  of  an  injurious  nature,  containing  only  1.70 
per  cent  of  silica  and  no  phosphorus.  The  presence  of  2.20  per 
cent  of  luugetec  would  give  additional  value  to  the  ore  in  the 
manufacture  of  certain  kinds  of  hard  steel.  The  sample 
analyzed  represented  the  best  quality  (ff  ore  on  the  propfity, 
and  car-load  shipisents  would  probably  contain  somewhat  larger 
quantities  of  impurities  and  correspondingly  less  manganese. 


flgun  39.    Sniiim  iA#icliv  Ihe  relalloit  tjf  l^  Oelcswfa  maaganiii  deptnU  Ui  tht  nckitf 
Ihe  Edna  Motmlaini. 

S.    Bhil«. 
O.    UmHIons. 

D.    Hinguue-beu'lDg  d«p«lt. 

HorliODtal  iciIf:    1  lDCb=SOO Feet.    VgrlkilKale:    1  lDCb-..300  [mI.   (Bolhul  ihtw 
rata  arc  oalT  ippniilmatlotit.) 

The  ore  occurs  as  a  lenticular  deposit  interbedded  in  a  soft. 
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white  limestone,  or  calcareous  tufa,  containiDg  fragments  of 
sandstone,  shale^  and  massive  limestone^  similar  to  those  found 
in  the  ore  and  often  in  suf&cient  quantities  to  form  a  breccia. 
This  material  comprises  a  small  knoll,  about  thirty  feet  in  thick- 
nessy  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountain,  and  lies  horizontally 
oil  the  upturned  edges  of  the  underlying  shales.  The  association 
<)('  the  manganese  and  tufa  is  shown  in  figure  38,  while  the  re- 
lation of  the  deposit  as  a  whole  to  the  Edna  Mountains  is  shown 
in  figure  39.  The  first  figure  repiTesents  the  small  mound  (d) 
on  the  left  end  of  the  second. 

The  outcrop  of  the  ore  bed  appears  as  a  horizontal  black 
baud  along  the  side  of  the  knoll  facing  the  mountains,  and  is 
very  variable  in  thickness,  in  some  places  being  represented  only 
as  a  black  line  in  the  limestone,  and  in  others  widening  to  a 
maximum,  where  exposed,  of  three  and  a  half  feet.  On  the 
western  slope  of  the  knoll  the  ore  bed  is  not  seen  at  all,  the 
only  trace  of  it  being  an  occasional  black  stain  or  dendrites  in 
the  limestone  along  the  line  where  it  should  outcrop  if  it  extended 
tlirough  to  this  side.  The  bed  also  thins  out  to  the  north  and 
south,  the  whole  length  of  the  outcrop  being  only  about  400  feet. 
East  of  the  exposure  of  the  ore  bed,  the  knoll  is  cut  off  sharply, 
as  shown  in  figure  39,  by  a  rocky  area  which  separates  it 
from  the  mountains.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  ore 
here  is  limited  and  it  is  probable  that  the  area  underlain  by  it 
d«)es  not  cover  more  than  a  few  acres. 

Beneath  the  ore  bed,  as  seen  in  one  of  the  pits,  thecalcareous 
deposit  is  soft  and  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  marl,  while  above, 
it  is  often  much  harder,  and  has  in  many  places  become  coarsely 
crystalline,  forming  a  hard  limestone.  The  crystallization  seems 
to  have  taken  place  in  spots  in  the  bed,  and  frequently  bodies  of 
crystalline  limestone  are  surrounded  by,  and  blend  into  a  massive 
and  softer  material  of  the  same  composition. 

The  fragments  of  sandstone,  shale,  and  gray  limestone, 
found  in  this  deposit,  are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  beds  of  those 
lociks  which  comprise  the  mountain  to  the  east.  The  pieces  of 
limestone  are  so  markedly  different  from  the  calcareous  bed  en- 
closing them  that  they  cannot  be  confounded  with  it.     The  rock 
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^fragments  are  of  unequal  distribution  in  the  deposit  both  later- 

'^Ily  and  vertically,  sometimes  composing  almost  half  of  it  and 

^sometimes  being  almost  entirely  absent.      They  vary  from  a 

fraction  of  an  inch  to  eight  or  ten  inches  in   diameter  and  are 

indiscriminately  mixed. 

The  age  of  the  rocks  composing  the  part  of  the  Havallah 
Range  immediately  east  of  the  manganese  deposit  is  represented 
as  Star  Peak  Triassic  on  the  map  accompanying  the  Survey  of 
the  Fortieth  Parallel.*  As  shown  in  the  section,  they  are  com- 
posed of  sandstones,  shales,  and  limestones,  dipping  at,  steep 
ans^les.  Their  uptured  edges  are  well  exposed  from  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  to  its  base,  where  they  are  covered  by  the  mound 
containing  the  manganese  deposit. 

The  crest  of  the  mountain  is  composed  of  a  quartzite  which 
is  of  dark  gray  color,  spotted  with  brown  specks,  of  a  granular 
structure,  very  hard,  and  cut  by  numerous  quartz  veins.  The 
lower  beds  of  quartzite  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  resemble  this 
one  in  all  respects  except  that  they  show  less  trace  of  their 
original  sandy  structure  and  are  more  vitreous. 

The  larger  part  of  the  slope  of  the  mountain  is  composed  of 
a  more  or  less  slaty  shale.  It  is  of  a  gray  or  purple  color,  con- 
tains large  quantities  of  thin  flakes  of  mica,  has  a  wavy  un- 
dulating structure,  and  in  many  places  grades  into  a  mica- 
<5eous  or  talcose  schist.  The  lower  beds  of  shale  are  much 
thinner  than  this  one,  and  in  some  places  resemble  it  in  general 
appearance,  while  in  others  they  are  more  calcareous  and  blend 
into  limestone.  The  shale  which  is  seen  at  the  base  of  the 
knoll  containing  the  manganese  (figure  39)  is  of  a  light  yellow 
oolor,  and  is  made  up  of  thin,  friable  laminae. 

The  limestone  beds  shown  in  figure  39  are  all  of  much  the 
same  character;  they  are  of  light  or  dark  gray  color,  sometimes 
with  a  reddish  tinge,  generally  massive,  though  occasionally 
showing  a  tendency  to  a  semi-crystalline  structure,  and  are  fre- 
quently cut  by  veins  of  white,  crystalline  calcite. 

*  U.  S.  Qeol.    Exploration    of   the  Fortieth   Parallel.    Clarence   King,  Geologist  in 
•  -charge  ;  Vol.  I.,  Systematic  Geology,  map  III.,  Pre-Mesozolc  and  Mesozoic  exposures.     See 
^«1ao  report  of  Arnold  Hague,  Vol.  II.,  Descriptive  Geology,  p.  680. 
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Oolconda;  the  derivation  of  the  ore  depow^.— The  Golcondi^. 
mangaaese  deposit  is  in  the  arid  region  lying  between  the  Bocky^ 
Mountains  and  the  Sierra  !N^evada,  and  known  as  the  '^  Great 
Basin."     Parts  of  this   region    were, -in    late   geologic    times^ 
covered   by    several   l&rge   inland  bodies   of  water,   of   which, 
Lakes    Bonneville    and    Lahontan,    described  respectively   by 
G,  K.  Gilbert?'^  and  I.  C,  Russelljf  were  the  largest.      In   sub- 
sequent times,  these  were  mostly  dried  up,  and  the  only  remains, 
of  them  now  are  a  series  of  much  smaller  lakes  occupying  hol- 
lows in  the  bottoms  of  the  old   basins.     Great  Salt  Lake  'is  the 

•  ^^ 

modern  representative  of  Lake  Bonneville;  and  Tahoe,  Winne* 
mucca,  Pyramid,  and  other  lakes  occupy  the  basin  of  Lake 
Lahontan. 

The  region  about  Golconda  is  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
area  defined  by  Mr.  Russell  as  the  ancient  bed  of  the  now 
extinct  Lake  Lahontan,  and  occupies  a  position  at  the  head  of  a 
small  bay  which  once  protruded  some  fifteen  miles  up  the  valley 
of  the  Humboldt  River,  and  marked  the  extreme  eastern  limit  . 
of  the  lake.  Mr.  Russell]:  in  speaking  of  the  Lahontan  region. 
says :  "  The  basin  of  Lake  Lihontan  is  one  of  the  many 
independent  drainage  areas  of  which  the  Great  Basin  is  com- 
posed, and  its  geology  is  a  page  in  the  history  of  the  vast  region 
lying  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada.'^ 
*  *  "The  valleys  which  are  now  dry  and  treeless,  and  in  many 
instances  absolute  deserts,  destitute  of  any  kind  of  vegetation 
over  hundreds  of  square  miles,  were  then  occupied  by  lakes,  the 
largest  of  which  were  comparable  in  extent  and  depth  with  those 
now  drained  by  the  Saint  Lawrence.  Some  of  these  old  lakes 
had  outlets  to  the  sea  and  were  the  sources  of  considerable  rivers, 
others  discharged  into  sister  lakes;  a  considerable  number,  how- 
ever, did  not  rise  high  enough  to  find  auoutlet,  but  were  entirely 
inclosed,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Caspian,  and 
many  of  the  lakes  of  the  Far  West  at  the  present  time." 

Lake  Lahontan  did  not  overflow,  and  therefore  the  mineral 

'> Lake  BoDneville,  Monograph  U.S.  Geological  Survej,  No,  I.,  1890. 
t  Geological  History  of  Lake  Lahontan,  a  Quaternarj  Lake  of  North weatem  Nerada^ 
Monograph  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  No.  XL,  1885. 
^Ibid.,  p.  6. 
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matter  brought  to  it  in  solution  by  tributary  waters  constantly 
increased  in  quantity,  and  the  gradual  evaporation  of  the  lake^ 
steadily  concentrated  these  mineral  solutions,  until  they  arrived 
at  a  stale  of  supersaturation  and  were  deposited  as  chemical 
precipitates.  These  were,  according  to  Mr.  Russell,  largely  of"' 
a  calcareous  nature  and  were  laid  dov^n  as  fringes  on  the  margin 
of  the  lake  at  successive  stages  of  evaporation.  They  are  found 
now  at  different  levels  on  the  old  lake  border  and  mark  the 
ancient  shore  lines.  Mr.  Russell  has  divided  them  into  three 
classes  of  'Hufas"  differing' considerably  in  physical  character,  and 
deposited  at  different  levels  in  the  lake's  history.  He  has  named  ^ 
them,  in  the  order  of  their  chronological  succession,  '4ithoid,'' 
"thinolitic,''  and  "dendritic''  "tufal^."  The  "lithoid  tufa"  was 
deposited  during  the  early  stages  of  evaporation  in  the  lake,  and 
occupies  a  position  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  which  once^ 
formed  the  ancient  lake  shores. 

From  the  analogy  of  the  samples  of  tufa  collected  at  the 
Golconda  mangianese  deposit   with  the  description  of  "lithoid 
tufa"  given  by  Mr.  Russell,  and  from  the   position  that  the  de- 
posit occupies   in  the  old  lake  basin,  it  is   probable   that   the 
calcareous  material  found  with  the  Golconda  manganese  repre- 
sents the  "lithoid  tufa,"  and  that  the  manganese  itself  is  a  local 
deposit  not  necessarily  characteristic  of  the  variety  of  tufa  with 
which  it  is  there  associated.     In  other  words,  the  deposit  repre- 
ents  a   lenticular   bed   of    manganese   ore  interstratified   in    a 
calcareous  sediment  chemically   deposited  from   supersaturated 
lake    waters.     It   will   be   seen   on  figure  39,  page  471,    that: 
the   manganese   bed   occupies    a    basin   in  this    tufa,  that  the 
basin  was  originally  cut  off  on  its  east   side   by    the   rocks   that 
formed  the   old   shore   line,  and  that   it   was   bounded   on    its. 
west   side   by   the  outer  edge  of  the  tufa    terrace.      Between 
these  limits  it  extended  a  short  distance  up  and  down  the  lake- 
shore.     This  position  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  ore  both  tend 
to  show  that  the  bed  was  originally  laid  down  as  a  shallow  water 
deposit,  and  subsequently  covered  over  by 'the  same  tufa  that 
underlies  it. 

It  seems  possible  that  the  source  of  the  manganese  was  a^ 
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local  accuQiulatiou  precipitated  from  spring  waters.  In  support 
'  of  this  supposition  it  may  be  stated  that  at  the  town  of  Golconda 
there  are,  at  the  present  time,  a  series  of  hot  springs  depositing  a 
sinter  highly  charged  with  oxide  of  manganese.  The 
source  of  this  ingredient  in  the  spring  waters  may  have  been  in 
the  lavas  which  cover  large  areas  in  the  region  in  question  and 
^ive  strong  reactions  for  manganese.  Another  possible  source 
of  supply  may  have  been  in  the  stratified  rocks  already  described 
as  forming  the  mass  of  the  mountain  pn  the  slope  of  which  the 
deposit  is  situated,  as  both  the  quartzite  and  the  limestone  con- 
tain small  quantities  of  manganese.  The  lava,  however,  contains 
a  much  larger  percentage  of^his  ingredient  than  the  other  rooks. 

As  regards  the  mode  of  precipitation  of  the  manganese,  it 
is  not  probable  that  the  ore  was  deposited  simply  by  the  gradual 
desiccation  of  the  lake  waters,  as  was  the  case  with  the  '4ithoid 
tufa'' enclosing  it,  since  if  this  had  been  so  a  far  more  general 
distribution  of  manganese  than  is  seen  in  the  tufa  of  the  Lahon- 
atan  basin  would  be  expected.  It  seems  more  probable  that  the 
ore  was  a  local  precipitation  brought  on  by  an  excess  of  man. 
ganese  in  spring  waters  in  the  locality  in  question,  and  that  the 
cause  of  its  accumulation  was  the  accidental  formation  of  a 
suitable  basin  in  the  tufa.  This  basin  may  either  have  been 
closed  or  have  had  an  outlet  into  the  lake.  When  the  spring 
wafers  reached  the  surface  they  were  retained  at  least  temporar- 
ily in  the  basin,  long  enough  to  allow  the  oxidation  of  the  met- 
alliferous solution  and  the  precipitation  of  oxide  or  simple 
carbonate  of  manganese,*  thus  causing  the  local  accumulation 
of  ore;  whereas  if  the  spring  water  had  flowed  directly  into  the 
lake,  its  contents  of  manganese  would  have  been  scattered  over 
a  vast  area.  The  rock  fragments  in  the  ore  and  tufa  represent  de- 
tritus which  rolled  down  from  the  mountain  side  during  the 
•deposition  of  the  beds. 

Austin. — The  mineral  rhodochrosite,  or  diallogite,  (carbon- 
ate of  manganese)  i^  found  in  association  with  quartz  in  many  of 
the  silver-bearing  veins  near  Austin,  Lander  county,  Nevada. 

■^  If  the  carbonate  was  precipitated  it  was  ]at«r  converted  Into  its  present  oxide  form.  (Sm 
^5aal  chapter  of  this  report.) 
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It  is  of  a  pink  color  and  highly  crystalline.  It  is  not  in  suffic- 
ient quantities  to  be  used  as  a  source  of  spiegeleisen  or  ferro- 
manganese. 

Mammoth  district. — Tungstate  of  manganese  is  reported  as . 
existing  in  the  Mammoth  district,  Nje  county,  Nevada,  though 
but  few  details   regarding  its  occurrence  and   extent  are  ob- 
tainable. 

The  mineral  was  first  described  by  E.  Kiotte.*  According 
to  him  it  has  a  brownish-red  or  brownish-black  color,  a  yellowish- 
brown  streak,  a  lustre  which  is  adamantine  on  the  cleavage  plane 
and  otherwise  greasy;  contains  tungstic  acid  (WO3)  76.4  per 
cent,  and  manganese  protoxide  (MnO)  23.4,  equal  to  tungsteu 
60.59  per  cent,  manganese  18.12  per  cent.  It  is  said  to  occur  in 
slate,  in  veins  with  scheelite,  fluorite,  and  apatite. 

Eureka. — Wad  and  other  manganese-bearing  minerals  are 
found  in  association  with  the  silver-lead  ores  of  Eureka,  Nevada.f 

o  Reese  River  Reveille  (Quoted  in  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Vol.   XLIII.,  1867,  pp.  128-124.) 
t  J.  S.  Curtis,  Monograph  United  Sutes  Geological  Survey.  No.  VII.,  1884,  p.  69. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
THE  MANGANESE  DEPOSITS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

LOCATION  OF  THE  DEPOSITS. 

Manganese  ores  occur  in  many  places  in  California,  mostly 
in  the  Coast  Ranges  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
they  have  been  found  in  only  small  quantities.  In  the  Coast 
Ranges  they  have  been  worked  to  a  limited  extent;  in  the  Sierra 
they  have  not  been  worked  at  all. 

The  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Coast  Ranges  run  in  a  general 
northwest  and  southeast  direction  through  California.  The  former 
range  occupies  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  and  separates  the  arid 
regions  of  Nevada  from  the  fertile  Valley  of  California.  It  is 
by  far  the  higher  of  the  two  ranges,  and  reaches  an  elevation,  in 
some  places,  of  over  15,000  feet.  The  Coast  Ranges  skirt  the 
Pacific  border  and  rise  from  a  few  hundred  to  5,000  or  6,000  feet 
and  more  above  the  sea.  They  are  much  less  rugged  and 
barren  than  the  Sierra,  and  are  frequently  covered  with  a  dense 
growth  of  timber.  Both  the  Sierra  and  Coast  Ranges  blend  into 
each  other  in  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  state,  and 
the  intermediate  area,  representing  the  Vailey  of  California, 
comprises  the  drainage  basins  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
Rivers,  The  former  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  state  and  flows  south ;  the  latter  rises  in  Tulare  Lake,  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  state,  and  flows  northwest.  Both  meet 
in  Suisin  Bay,  and  flow  thence  through  and  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco,  reaching  the  ocean  through  the  Golden  Gate. 

The  manganese  ores  of  both  ranges  occur  at  various  points 
'on  the  interior  border  of  this  intervening  valley  region^ 
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HISTORY  OF  MANGANESE  MINING   IN   CALIFORNIA. 

The  history  of  manganese  mining  in  the  United  States  in 
::2eneral  has  already  been  given  in  chapter  III.,  but  for  the  sake 
t>f  convenience  the  facts  relating  to  California  are  summarized 
below. 

The  only  properties  from  which  any  quantity  of  manganese 
ore  has  been  shipped,  so  far  as  known,  are  Corral  Hollow  in  San 
Joaquin  county ;  Red  Rock  island  in  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco ; 
and  near  Saucelito  in  Marin  county.  Ore  is  also  said  to  have 
been  mined  in  Santa  Clara  county,  but  no  details  concerning 
the  quantity  produced  are  obtainable.  Besides  these  localities, 
many  others  from  which  no  ore  has  yet  been  shipped,  are  known, 
and  some  of  them  have  been  prospected.  They  are  described 
later  in  this  chapter. 

The  first  manganese  mining  in  California  is  said  to  have 
been  done  in  1867,  by  A.  S.  Ladd,  at  the  Old  Ladd  mine  in 
Oorral  Hollow  ;  though  about  the  same  time  Red  Rock  island 
was  also  worked.  Most  of  the  ore  from  both  places  was  sent  to 
England  and  used  in  chemical  manufactures.  Ladd  continued 
work  until  1874,  during  which  time  he  shipped  about  6,000  tons 
of  ore.  The  exact  amount  of  ore  shipped  from  Red  Rock  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  said  that  at  least  one  schooner  load  was  mined, 
Bnd  probably  more.  Operations  are  said  to  have  been  stopped 
at  an  early  date  by  the  government  authorities,  who  wished  to 
preserve  the  island  for  harbor  purposes. 

In  1874  the  introduction  of  Spanish  manganese  into  English 
and  other  foreign  markets  caused  the  cessation  of  shipments  of 
the  California  ore,  which  could  not  compete  with  the  more  ac- 
-cessible  and  often  better  product  from  Spain.  Since  that  time 
manganese  mining  in  California  has  been  carried  on  to  only  a 
limited  extent.  The  Old  Ladd  mine  was  purchased  from  Mr. 
Ladd  in  1874  by  Mr.  Justinian  Caire,  of  San  Francisco,  who 
-since  then  has  mined  limited  quantities  of  ore. 

In  the  year  1882  the  locality  near  Saucelito  was  worked  to 
a  small  extent  to  supply  a  fluxing  material  for  a  smelter  at  that 
^wn.  Only  very  small  quantities  of  ore  were  mined  and  at 
f>resent  none  is  being  produced. 
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The  only  manganese  mining  now  carried  en  in   California^, 
is  the  limited  work  at  the  Old  Ladd  mine,  and  even  this  plays  do> 
important  part  in  the  industries  of  the  state.     In  fact,  the  work 
that  wus  once  done  has  been  almost  entirely  forgotten,  the  subject 
excites'  no   general   interest   and   information    concerning    the 
different  localities   and  their  history  is  difficult  to  obtain. 

THE     GEOLOGIC    RELATIONS     OF     THE    MANGANESE    DEPOSITS., 

The  manganese  ores  on  the  east  and  west  of  the  Valley  of 
California  vary  both  in  character  and  in  the  geologic  ages  of  the 
rocks  with  which  they  are  associated.  In  the  Coast  Ranges,  on 
the  west,  the  ores  are  associated  with  a  series  of  jaspers,  or 
phthanites,  which  were  early  recognized  by  Professor  J.  D. 
Whitney*  as  of  Cretaceous  age,  and  later  described  by  G. 
F.  Beckerf  as  belonging  to  the  !N^eocomian  division  of  that 
age  (Knoxville  group).  In  the  Sierra  Nevada,  on  the  east  of 
the  valley,  the  ores  are  associated  with  the  limestone  belt  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Whitney  as  probably  of  Carboniferous  age... 
Small  quantities  of  manganese  have  also  been  found  in  the  aurif- 
erous slate  of  the  Sierra.  The  lithologic  associations  and  the 
modes  of  occurrence  of  the  ores  are  very  different  in  the  two 
regions,  and  the  areas  are  therefore  treated  separately. 

THE   MANGANESE   DEPOSITS   OF  THE   COAST   RANGES. 

Location. — Manganese  has  been  found  at  various  points  in. 
the  Coast   Ranges,  from  Santa  Clara  county  on  the  south,  to 
Colusa  county  on  the  north,  a  distance   of  about  two  hundred 
miles.   .  Beyond  these  limits,  both  on  the  north  and  the  south,  it  is 
probable  that  similar  ores  may  also  be  found  when  looked  for. 

Mineralogical  forma  of  the  ores. — The  manganese  ores  of  the 
Coast  Ranges  occur  as  oxides  in  the  massive  form,  no  crystalline 
ore  having  been  seen  at  any  of  the  localities  visited,  though  it  is 
possible  that  a  further  search  may  reveal  their  presence.  The 
ores  are  in  pockets  or  lenticular  beds  and  not  in  the  shape  of 

<>  Greologlcal  Surrej  of  OaliforDia,  Vol.  I.,  Geologf,  1S65. 

t  GeoUgy  of  the  QuicksllTer  Deposits  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  Monograph  U.  8.  G«ol. 
Suryey,  No.  XIII.,  1888,  pp.  271-272. 
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the  nodules  characteristic  of  the  Appalachian  region.  From  a 
mineralogical  standpoint  they  are  generally  impure,  but  for 
commercial  purposes  many  of  them,  where  found  in  sufficient 
quantities,  can  be  made  of  considerable  value.  Two  principal 
varieties  of  ore  have  been  distinguished,  one  probably  represent- 
ing the  mineral  manganite,  the  other  an  oxide  containing  a  large 
amount  of  siliceous  impurity  which  obscures  the  true  mineral- 
ogical nature  of  the  ore. 

Manganite. — Specimen  from  the  Richards  claim,  Corra) 
H0II0W9  San  Joaquin  county,  California.  This  is  a  massive^ 
black,  opaque  mineral ;  lustre  submetallic ;  often  contains  hollow 
cavaties  lined  with  a  jet  black,  glossy  film  ;  streak  dark  brown  ; 
fracture  subconchoidal ;  hardness  4;  specific  gravity  3.76.  The 
specific  gravity  is  low  for  that  of  manganite,  which  usually  varies 
from  4.2  to  4.4,  *  but  this  difference  may  be  partly  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  impurities  shown  in  the  analysis  below.  The 
mineral  contains  numerous  cavities,  and  to  avoid  error  from 
these,  the  specific  gravity  was  determined  in  a  powdered 
specimen. 

In  a  closed  tube  the  mineral  gives  off  water ;  in  hydrochloric 
acid  it  dissolves  with   the  evolution  of  chlorine  and  leaves   a 
slight  residue ;  with   fiuxes  it  gives  manganese  reactions.     The" 
following  analysis  made  by  R.  N,  Brackett  shows  its  composition 
dried  at  110°.115°  Centigrade  : 

Analysis  of  manganite  from  Corral  Hollow^  California. 

Per  cent.    Ratio. 
Manganese  protoxide  (MdO) 75.26       1.063 

Oxygen  (0) 6.94         .434 

Ferric  oxide  (Fe.O,) 3.26 

Cobalt  oxide  (OoO) tiace 

Lime  (CaO) 8.10 

Baryta  (BaO) « none 

Magnesia  (MgO) „ 0.56 

Potash  iK.O)  ...^ 0.19 

Soda  (NaaO) 0.58 

Water  (HjO  ) 8.46         .470 

Silica  (SiO.) 1.98 

100.83 


*  J.  D.  Dana,  System  of  Mineralogy,  fifth  edition,  1883,  p.  171. 
31  Geological,  Vol.  i.,  1890. 
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The  analysis  shows  the  specimen  to  be  an  impure  oxide  of 
manganese  containing  water,  and  approaching  manganite  in 
composition.  The  impuritief<,  however,  render  it  impossible  to 
determine  the  mineral  with  certainty.  The  theoretical  composi- 
tion of  manganite  is  represented  by  the  formula  MujOa,  HjO,  in 
Mrhich  the  ratio  of  MnO,  O,  and  HgO  is  2  : 1  : 1.  The  ratio  of 
the  California  specimen  as  given  in  the  analysis  differs  some- 
what from  the  theoretical  ratio,  but  it  is  sufficiently  close  to  strong, 
ly  suggest  the  identity  of  the  mineral  with  manganite.  Occasion- 
ally there  is  associated  with  this  mineral  a  massive,  steel-blue 
ore  with  a  submetallic  lustre,  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  a 
hardness  of  6.  It  occurs  in  thin  layers  alternating  with  thicker 
layers  of  the  ore  just  described. 

Impure  oxide  of  manganese. — Specimen  from  Red  Rock, 
Bay  of  San  Francisco,  California.  This  is  a  massive,  steel-blue 
mineral ;  opaque ;  lustre  submetallic ;  powder  dark  brown ; 
fracture  conchoidal,  well  developed  ;  hardness  6  to  7.  It  is 
often  laminated  in  structure,  the  laminae  sometimes  following 
undulating  lines  much  like  those  of  the  siliceous  shales,  or 
phthanites,  which  enclose  the  ore.  Frequently  cavities  are  found 
in  it,  lined  with  bright,  glossy,  mammillary  surfaces  or  botryoi- 
dal  protrusions.  Sometimes,  especially  on  an  exposed  surface, 
it  is  soft  and  earthy. 

The  following  partial  analysis  by  W.  A.  Noyes  shows  the 
composition  of  the  mineral  dried  at  110°-115°  Centigrade: 

Analysis  of  impure  oxide  of  manganese  from  Red  Rock,  California, 

Manganese  protoxide  (MnO) 41.21 

Oxygen  (O) 7.81 

Ferric  •xide  (Fe203) 5.32 

Alumina  (Al20a) 1.44 

Phosphoric  acid  (PaOs).. 0.61 

Silica  (Si02) 35.32 

94.21 

The  analysis,  as  will  be  seen,  shows  a  very  impure  material. 
The  physical  features  of  the  ore,  however,  are  those  of  psilome- 
iane  and  it  is  possible  that  it  represents  a  highly  siliceous 
specimen  of  that  mineral. 
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This  form  of  ore  is  the  common  one  at  Bed  Bock,  and  an 
apparently  similar  ore  occurs  near  Saucelito,  Marin  county. 

Commercial  value  of  the  orea* — ^It  will  be  seen  from  the 
descriptions  given  above,  that  there  are  two  varieties  of  man- 
:ganese  ore  in  the  Coast  Ranges,  both  black  and  massive^  but  one 
comparatively  soft,  the  other  hard  and  flinty.  The  softer 
variety,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  one  analysis,  is  rich  in 
maDgauese  and  low. in  the  injurious  ingredients,  silica  and 
phosphorus.  The  analysis  shows  an  excellent  ore  for  the 
manufacture  of  spiegeleisen  and  ferro-manganese.  The  harder 
variety  of  ore  is  comparatively  low  in  manganese,  high  in  silica 
and  medium  in  phosphorus.  Further  chemical  tests,  however, 
may  prove  some  of  it  to  be  of  better  quality.  The  amount  of  per- 
oxide available  for  commercial  chemical  purposes  is  small  in 
both  ores.  The  analyses  given  below  show  the  composition  of 
the  two  different  ores.  These  analyses  are  the  same  as  those 
Just  described,  but  they  are  stated  in  a  different  manner,  so  as  to 
bring  out  their  commercially  important  features. 

Analyses  of  manganese  ores  from  California. 


CONSTITUENTS. 


Corral 
Hollow* 


Red  Bock 


Manganese. . 

Iron 

Silica 

Phosphorus. 
Lime 


Manganese  peroxide. 


84.23 
8.72 

85.82 
0.27 


89.75 


Mode  of  occurrence  of  the  ores. — The  manganese  ores  of  the 
Ooast  Ranges,  so  far  as  yet  known,  are  confined  to  a  series  of 
metamorphosed  shales,  described  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney 'f  under 
the  name  of  jasper,  and  by  G.  F.  Becker  J  under  the  name 
of  phthauite. 

The  geologic  relations   of  these  rocks  have  already  been 

^The  analysis  of  the  ore  freoi  Corral  Hollow  was  made  of  a  picked  sample, 
t  Geological  Survey  of  California,  Vol.  I.,  Geology,  1865. 

t  Geology  of  the  Qaicksilver  Deposits  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  Monograph  U.  S.  Geol. 
6arTe7,  No.  XIII.,  1888,  p.  106-108. 
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mentioned  on  page  480.      The  ore  usually  occurs  as  a  more  or 
less  distinctly  bedded  deposit,   generally  following  the  lines  of 
stratification,  but  sometimes  cutting  across  them  and  filling  joint 
cracks  or  lines  of  faulting.     These  transverse  leads,  however,  are- 
much  smaller  than  the  bedded  ones  and  are  always  tributary  to 
them,  rarely  reaching  any  great  distance  from  them  before  they 
thin  out  and  disappear.      They  seem  to  have  been  formed  from 
the  bedded  deposits   by   chemical   action,  whereby   they    were 
dissolved  and  re-deposited  during  or  after  the  disturbance  of  the 
of  the  rocks.     The  bedded  deposits  vary  from  a   mere   black 
film   between   strata  to    beds    several    feet   in   thickness,   and 
sometimes  seem  to  partake  of  the  shaly  nature  of  the  enclosing^ 
rock.     Such  deposits  are  not  continuous   over  any  great  dis- 
tance,  but   occur  as   lenticular   layers,    or  oblong  and   s  ime- 
what  abrupt  pockets,    following   certain   lines  of   stratification 
and   either  connected    by  thin  seams    of  ore  or  separated    by 
practically  barren  rock.      These  lenti<'ular  bodies  vary  greatly  in 
a  given  distance,  and  in   some  places  coalesce,   forming  a  con- 
tinuous  bed    of  varying   thickness    for    a   distance  of  several 
hundred   feet   along   the   outcrop   of  the  ore-bearing   stratum^ 
Such  is  the  case  at  the  Old  Ladd  mine,  to  be  described  later  in 
this  chapter. 

The  jasper,  or  phthanite,  with  which  the  ores  are  associated 
varies  in  color  from  gray,  yellow,  and  green,  to  brown  and 
brilliant  red.  The  gray  and  red  colors  are  the  most  common  ; 
and  the  latter,  more  by  its  brilliant  shade  than  its  more  frequent 
occurrence,  is  markedly  characteristic.  Of  so  deep  a  hue  is  the 
red  coloring,  that  the  rock,  especially  where  weathered  and  soft^ 
has  been  used  as  a  basis  for  paint.  This  striking  color  has  given 
the  name  to  Red  Bock  island,  to  be  described  later  in  this 
chapter. . 

These  rocks  are  very  hard  and  flinty,  with  a  fracture  vary- 
ing from  hackly  to  conchoidal.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the 
manganese  deposits,  they  are  sometimes  deeply  stained  with  a 
black  manganese  coloring  matter,  either  as  a  thin  film  penetrat- 
ing cracks  and  joints  or  as  a  finely  disseminated  material  which 
has  impregnated  the  whole  substance  of  the  stratum.     The  rocks 
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are  sometimes  bedded  in  thio  lamiDae,  at  other  times  in  more 
tnassive  strata  from  several  inches  to  several  feet  in  thickness ; 
and  between  these  stages  these  are  all  gradations,  the  thin  and 
thick  strata  being  indiscriminately  associated.  Such  deposits, 
according  to  Whitney  and  to  Becker,  are  the  result  of  the 
metamorphism  of  shales,  and  in  many  places  blend  into  the 
unaltered  rock.  .  The  transition  from  one  rock  to  the  other 
takes  place  both  laterally  and  vertically,  and  the  extent  of  either 
one  is  very  irregular. 

Not  only  have  the  beds  been  thus  altered,  but,  where  the 
proper  constitutents  existed  in  them,  numerous  more  ur  less 
-complex  minerals  have  crystallized  out  during  the  metamorphism. 
Irregular  masses  as  well  as  extensive  deposits  of  serpentine  are 
also  frequently  associated  with  the  jaspers,  and,  according  to 
Whitney  and  Becker,  have  resulted  from  the  alteration  of 
more  or  less  impure  sandstones,  in  the  same  way  that  the  jaspers 
or  phthanites  have  resulted  from  the  alteration  of  shales. 

The  rocks  with  which  the  manganese  is  associated  have  all 
been  greatly  disturbed,  and  frequently  dip  at  high  angles,  some- 
times vertically.  They  occupy  a  belt  of  country,  running  in  a 
general  northwest  and  southeast  direction,  and  frequently  strike 
in  that  direction  also,  but  the  disturbances  in  many  places 
have  greatly  contorted  and  confused  the  strata.  G.  F. 
Becker,  *  in  speaking  of  the  time  of  the  disturbance  of  these 
rocks,  says :  "  The  epoch  of  the  uplift  lies  between  the 
^nd  of  the  period  in  which  the  Knoxville  and  Mariposa 
beds  were  deposited  and  the  beginning  of  tliat  in  which  the 
un metamorphosed  Wallala  series  was  laid  down,  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  paleontological  determinations,  between  the  Neo- 
comian  and  a  middle  Cretaceous  period  resembling  the 
•Gossan.  Unless  the  violent  dislocation  which  took  place 
between  these  periods  was  preceded  by  a  gentle  uplift  of  the 
oouiitry  above  water — and  of  this  no  evidence  is  known — the 
folding  and  crushing  which  form  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the 
Ooast  Ringes  must   have  taken  place  at  the  close  of  the  Neoco- 

^Qeologjof  the  Quicksilver  Deposits  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  Monograph,   U.  S.  Geol. 
-Surrey,  No.  XIII.,  1888,  p.  132. 
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mian.''  Mr.  Becker  is  also  of  the  opinion  th  tt  the  metamorphisia 
cannot  have  preceded  the  uplift,  but  that  it  occurred  immedi- 
ately after  it  and  was  ''to  a  great  extent  tiependent  on  the- 
crushing  of  the  rock/' 

The  Old  Ladd  or  Corral  Hollow  mine, — This  property  is  ii> 
San  Joaquin  county,  in  a  canyon  known  as  Corral  Hollow,  twelve- 
miles  south  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  at  Tracy,  and  about 
fifty  miles  southeast  of  San  Francisco,     It  was  originally  owned 
by  A.  S.  Ladd,  who  did  the  first  mining  on  it  in  1867;    hence- 
the  name,   ''Old  Ladd  mine/'      It  represents  the  locality  from 
which  most  of  the  California  productiou  of  manganese  has  been 
derived,  and  its  history  is  given  on  pages  479^480.     It   is  now 
owned  by  Mr.  Justinian  Caire  of  San  Francisco   and  is  worked 
to  a  limited  extent.      Considerable  mining  has  been  done  on  the 
property:   a  tunnel  about  500  feet  Ions:  has  been   run  into  the 
hill   and  numerous  small   pits  have   been  worked. 

The  manganese  occurs  in  a  lenticular  bed  interst ratified  in  red,, 
yellow,  and  gray  jasper.  The  ore,  when  fresh,  is  a  hard,  black,, 
massive  variety,  with  a  well  developed  conchoidal  fracture,  and 
sometimes  showing  a  tendency  towards  a  luminated  structure. 
On  an  exposed  surface  it  becomes  soft  and  bieaks  up  into  a  fine 
black  powder.  It  resembles,  externally  at  least,  the  mineral 
described  on  pages  481-482,  which  is  from  a  different  part  of 
the  same  bed.  The  jasper  is  frequently  stained  in  joint  cracks 
and  cavities  by  a  thin  black  film  of  oxide  of  manganese,  and  is 
also  pierced  by  many  veins  of  quartz.  It  has  been  much  folded 
and  now  forms  a  hill  rising  almost  300  feetab  >ve  the  surrounding 
drainage.  The  strata  all  dip  at  steep  angles  of  from  40°  to  90^ 
and  strike  in  a  general  direction  of  north-of-west. 

The  outcrop  of  the  manganese  bed  appears  on  the  west 
side  of  the  hill  and  has  been  traced  continuously  across  the 
summit.  In  runs  in  the  direction  of  the  strike  of  the  rock  and 
has  been  followed  by  a  tunnel  for  about  five  hundred  feet.  Tho 
ore  bed  was  found  to  widen  and  contract  at  intervals,  expanding 
in  some  places  to  as  much  as  seven  ieet,  and  in  others  thinning 
out  altogether.  In  fact,  it  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  irregular 
and  somewhat  abrupt  lenticular  bodies,  either  near  together  and 
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connected  by  thin  seams,  or  more  or  less  completely  isolated  and 
separated  by  many  feet  of  barren  rock.  Frequently  there  are 
small  subordinate  bodies  of  ore  in  the  jasper  on  either  side  of 
the  main  deposit,  but  they  all  seem  eventually  to  run  into  the 
latter.  In  places  the  contortions  of  the  rocks  have  thrown  the 
ore  bed  into  small  folds,  and  it  is  found  lying  horizontally  at  the 
crest  of  such  disturbances;  but  this  is  of  only  local  occurrence 
the  deposit  usually  dips  steeply  with  the  enclosing  rock. 

What  appears  to  be  the  extension  of  this  same  manganese 
bed  was  traced  almost  continuously  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  a 
west-by-north  direction,  and  over  a  mile  in  an  east-by-south 
direction.  It  thins  and  thickens  at  intervals,  and  at  times  runs 
out  altogether,  beginning  again  a  short  distance  farther  on,  just 
as  at  the  Old  Ladd  mine.  In  no  place  was  more  than  four 
hundred  yards  passed  without  seeing  signs  of  it,  and  if  the  out- 
crop were  stripped,  it  is  probable  that  the  exposures  would  be 
still  closer. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  north-by-west  from  the  main  mine  is  a 
small  pit  showing  the  ore-bearing  deposit  with  a  width  of  from 
five  to  six  feet  of  soft  black  ore,  bounded  on  each  side  by  the 
yellow  and  gray  jasper. 

The  Ricliards  claim. — The  Richards  claim  is  a  little  over  a 
mile  in  a  general  southeast  direction  from  the  Old  Ladd  mine, 
and  appears  to  be  on  the  contiauation  of  the  same  ore  bed.  The 
outcrop  of  the  deposit  is  traceable  at  intervals  for  about  a 
thousand  feet,  and  is  four  feet  in  the  widest  part,  thinning  to  one 
foot  at  its  southeast  extremity.  It  strikes  in  a  north-of-west 
direction  and  dips  almost  vertically.  The  same  red  and  gray 
jasper  that  have  already  been  mentioned  form  the  country  rock«. 
An  analysis  of  the  ore  from  this  property  is  given  on  pages  481* 
and  483. 

Red  Rock. — Red  Rock  is  a  small  island  situated  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  about  three  miles 
south  of  San  Pablo  Point,  and  fifteen  miles  north  of  the  city  of 
San  Francisco.  It  is  of  a  rudely  circular  shape  and  rises  steeply 
from  the  water^s  edge  to  a  height  of  about  a  hundred  feet.  It 
has  an  area  of  about  three  or  four  acres. 
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Manganese  was  mined  on  this  island  about  the  year  1867 
and  was   shipped*  to  England.     The  exact  amount  of  ore  taken 
out  is  unknown^  but  it  is  stated  that  at  least  one  schooner-load^ 
and  probably  m6re  was  mined.*     A  small  tnnnel  and  an  open 
•cut  wer^  made,  but  the  amount  of  work  done  was  limited. 

The  manganese  occurs  in  association  with  red  jasper  and  is 
of  a  hard,  compact^  massive  nature^  very  brittle,  with  a  sub- 
metallic  lustre,  a  deep  steel-blue  color,  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and 
occasionally  a  laminated  structure  resembling  that  of  some  of  the 
•enclosing  rock.  The  jasper  has  a  deep  blood-red  color,  though  it 
is  frequently  stained  along  cavities,  joints,  fault  lines,  and  es- 
pecially planes  of  bedding  by  a  black  film  of  oxide  of  manganese, 
which  gives  the  rock  a  beautifully  banded  appearance.  The  red 
varieties,  where  soft  and  decomposed,  have  been  used  as  the  basis 
for  a  paint.  The  jasper  is  much  disturbed,  but  its  general 
dip  varies  from  south  to  west,  though  the  contortions  have  caused 
-considerable  irregularity  in  the  uniformity  of  the  strata.  It 
oompri^es  the  southwest  part  of  the  island  and  rises  in  an 
almost  vertical  cliff,  conspicuous  by  its  brilliant  red  color,  and 
hence  the  name  of  the  island.  At  this  point  the  strata  are 
almost  vertical,  while  to  the  northeast  they  lie  at  lower  angle?, 
and  in  places  are  almost  horizontal.  Rising  from  under  the 
jasper  and  forming  the  northeast  part  of  the  island  is  a  softer, 
yellowish-green  rock,  comprising  an  area  much  lower  than  the 
other  part  of  the  island,  and  sloping  off  gently  t«  the  bay.  This 
rock  sometimes  appears  to  be  stained  with  manganese,  but  does 
not  contain  any  considerable  quantity,  and  the  ore  so  far  as  seen 
is  practically  confined  to  the  jasper. 

The  ore  occurs  both  in  the  planes  of  bedding  and  in  joint 
•cracks  and  faults  in  the  form  of  more  or  less  continuous  seams, 
varying  from  a  mere  film  to  a  foot  in  thickness.  The  seams  in 
the  bedding  planes  are  apparently  the  most  constant,  while  the 
others  probably  represent  the  result  of  a  secondary  chemical 
action,  by  which  the  ore  has  been  carried  in  solution  from  the 
bedded  deposits  into  fracture  caused  by  the  disturbances  in  the 
Tock.     The  quantity  of  ore  on  the  island  is  very  limited. 

<*  For  further  details  see  page  479. 
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San  Francisco. — A  jasper  similar  to  that  already  described, 
'End  coDtaining  small  quantities  of  manganese,  is  seen  in  the  city 
t)f  San  Francisco,  especially  on  Bernal  Heights,  at  the  quarries 
«t  22d  and  Castro  streets,  on  19th  street  between  Castro  and 
Koe,  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  and  elsewhere.  Sometimes  lumps  of 
manganese  ore  are  found  in  these  places,  and  the  jasper  is  more 
or  less  stained  with  it,  but  the  quantity  is  insignificant  and  the 
localities  are  mentioned  only  to  show  the  general  distribution 
^f  small  quantities  of  manganese  in  the  metamorphosed  shales  of 
of  the  Coast  Hanges. 

Tomalea  and  Preaton^a  Point. — Similar  jasper  with  a  similar 
stain  of  manganese  occurs  one  mile  east  of  Tomales,  in  Marin 
county,  and  also  on  Preston's  Point,  two  and  a  half  miles  south- 
west of  Tomales,  but  in  neither  place  has  any  appreciable  quan- 
tity of  ore  been  found. 

Saucelito. — Saucelito  is  on  the  southern  part  of  a  chain  of 
mountains  separating  the  northern  part  of  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  ending  abruptly  at  the  Golden 
Gate.  Manganese  ore  has  been  found  in  small  quantities  in 
several  places  in  these  mountains  just  west  of  Saucelito.  It  was 
mined  in  about  the  year  1882,  for  use  as  a  flux  in  a  smelter  at 
that  town,  but  work  was  shortly  afterwards  abandoned.  A  few 
shallow  pits  were  opened,  but  only  small  quantities  of  ore  were 
mined. 

The  mountains  rise  sev^^ral  hundred  feet  above  the  waters 
of  the  bay,  and  are  composed  largely  of  shales  in  various  stages 
of  metamorphism,  from  an  earthy,  soft,  unaltered  material,  to  a 
liard,  flinty  jasper.  They  are  of  a  deep  red  color,  though  often 
locally  stained  black  with  oxide  of  manganese.  The 
openings  have  been  made  near  the  summit  of  one  of  the  mountains, 
where  the  stain  becomes  much  more  marked,  and  the  thin  films 
of  ore  occasionally  widen  into  nests  or  pockets  from  one  to  three 
feet  or  more  in  diameter.  The  ore  is  a  massive,  sometimes  porous, 
bright,  glossy,  black  material,  hard,  with  a  submetallic  lustre  on 
a  fresh  fracture  and  dull  appearance  on  a  weathered  surface.  It 
is  frequently  stained  by  iron.  The  jasper  is  much  disturbed 
5and  is.oflen  cut  by  a  network   of  thin  veins  of  white   quartz, 
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giving  it  a  brucciated  appearance  and  a  variegated  color.  No- 
OODSiderable  quantities  of  maDganese  ore  are  nef.n  at  this  locality. 

I4Ule  ^nt/. — The  village  of  Little  Stony,  also  kDown  as- 
BmitbTille,  ie  in  Colusa  county,  near  the  head  waters  of  Little 
Stony  Greek,  and  about  twenty  miles  west  (if  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad.  Manganese  has  been  foiiad  in  several  places 
from  three  to  four  miles  northwest  uf  the  village,  on  the  eastern 
foot-hilts  and  the  flanks  of  St.  John  MounUin,  one  of  the  peaKs. 
of  the  main  ohaiu  uf  th«  CWat  lUoges. 

At  one  of  these  looalittes,  on  a  olaim  owoed  by  Messrs^ 
Bmith  and  Bisk,  of  Little  Stony,  a  email  opening  has  been  made- 
bat  no  ore  has  yet  been  shipped.  The  manganese  oooars  in  the 
same  jasper,  or  metamorphoeed  shale,  that  has  been  meotioDed 
before,  except  that  in  eome  places  the  rooks  are  less  briiliantly- 
oolored  and  are  often  of  a  drab  gray.  .They  are  frequently  pieroed 
by  innumerable  veins  of  white  quartz.  The  ore  is  hard,  blacky 
and'  massive. 

The  jasper  dips  almost  vertically,  and  strikes  west-by-north^ 
The  ore-bearing  part  of  the  rook  is  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  ita 
wideat  part  and  has  been  traced  in  the  direotian  oi  the  strike  for- 
about  200  feet.  It  appears  to  represent  an  inter- 
bedded  stratum  in  the  jasper,  and  is  not  composed 
entirely  of  ore,  but  contains  it  in  quantities  varying  from 
less  than  a  fourth  to  almost  half  the  mass  of  the  bed.*  Traces 
of  manganese  appear  elsewhere  on  the  hill  and  frequently  the 

■'  Small  De*ti,  trom  a  diMauth  to  an  (Ighib  olin  iDcbla  dlaniitor,  ataied  orerlnuoa. 
mincnl.  lomatimfi  crriialllaa,  occur  ipariDglT  Id  the  or*.  Ic  Moma  to  ba  danabtr,  bat 
ai  Uie  speoimfDicollectod  wen  iMt  In  magporUtlon,  no  cbemloa]  totli  wore  nud*.  Tbt 
uiae  malarial  (requantly  Impregnatea  JoInU  Id  tha  ora.  Tba  praaencc  ol  clnDahar  In  tha 
Jaiper,  or  phibanlU,  ii  a  Irequanl  occarrenn,  thoDgh  It  la  alio  awHlaled  with  Tarloiu 
other  rooka.  O.  F.  Beokar,  (UoDograph  U.  8.  Oeol.  Snrr.,  Mo.  XIEL,  IBSS,  p.  391.)  In 
q>«aklng  ol  [he  rocka  Id  which  Ihla  mineral  occnra,  aajs  :  •>  The  couDliT  rock  of  tha  cinnabar 
dapoaltilaol  the  moat  Tarled  character,  and  I  iDi  anabla  to  see  that,  eioaptlng  from  a 
mecbaDleal  polDtol  Ttew,  the  rock  bas  exerted  anj  loBuanca  on  depoiltlon.  The  otdeit  rock 
In  which  cinnabar  ocean  1>  granite,  Id  whlcti  the  raalo  part  of  the  dapoalt  at  Stomboat. 
SpriDgs  la  fouDd.  Tbeore  DccurslD  BTcrr  Tarletj' ol  Ihecarlr  Crataoeoui  rocka.  Id  unaltarwl 
landatonea,  aod  al»  Id  pbthanlle,  pseudodlabaia,  psaudodlorlU,  glaucophaae  achlala.  and  aar-. 
pealJne.  Tbe  moit  Imporiant  depoilla  occar  In  the  meiamorphoaed  rocki,  but  tbls  leema  to  be 
due  ool;  to  tbelr  fanrdnex,  aa  will  be  explained  a  little  later."  Mr.  Beckar  auppoaea  tha  or«- 
to  hi'o  becD  hrougbt  (ram  below  and  (o  owe  Ita  pteeence  lo  a  "  pr«cIpiUtloa  In  flaiam  Ironk. 
•acandlng  hoi  aolullona. "    (Loc.  ell.,  p.  Ht.) 
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rock  is  impregnated  with  it  in  every  available  crevice,  bnt  except 
in  the  place  just  described  it  exists  in  only  insignificant  quan- 
tities. 

A  mile  and  a  half  northwest  of  this  locality  and  on  the- 
slope  of  St.  John  Mountain,  a  similar  ore  occurs  in  a  similar 
rock.  The  jasper  has  more  of  the  characteristic  red  color  than 
at  the  last  place,  and  often  blends  into  the  unaltered  shale,  from 
which  it  was  originally  derived.  The  part  of  the  rock  contain- 
ing the  manganese  is  about  twenty  feet  thick,  with  ore  irregularly 
scattered  through  it  and  forming  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
mass.  The  ore  is  traceable  for  a  few  hundred  feet  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  strike,  when  it  becomes  covered  by  debris  from  the 
mountain  side.  Between  this  locality  and  the  last  there  is  a. 
similar  but  smaller  deposit,  and  others  are  also  reported  at 
various  places  from  five  to  ten  miles  south  of  Little  Stony.  In. 
fact,  the  whole  Coast  Ranges  from  the  peninsular  of  San  Fran- 
cisco northward  to  Colusa  county,  and  probably  beyond,  is 
characterized  at  intervals  by  a  stain  of  manganese,  which  oc* 
casionally  increases  in  quantity  until  it  blends  into  the  local 
deposits  already  described. 

THE   MANGANESE   DEPOSITS   OF   THE   SIERRA  NEVADA. 

Location  and  general  features. — The  few  manganese  deposits, 
that  have  so  far  been  found  in  the  Sierra   Nevada  in  California,, 
occur  on  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains  in  Tuolumne,  Cali- 
veras.    Placer,  and  other  counties.     They  are  very  limited    in. 
extent,   and  have,  so  far,  proved  of  no  economic   importance^ 
No  manganese  ore  has   ever   been   shipped  from  any  of  them. 
They   are  found  in   connection    with  the   auriferous  slate  and 
limestone   of   the  Sierra,   either   in  place  in    the   rocks   or  as. 
nodules  in    the  auriferous  gravel  which  covers   their   decayed 
surface. 

The  ores  are  found  both   in  the  form    of  oxide    and    of 
silicate  of  manganese  (rhodonite).     Their  mode  of  occurrence  is 
very  different  indifferent  places,  so  that  no  further  generalizations. 
can  be  given  here,  but  the  details  of  individual   localities  are^ 
described  below. 
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Sonora. — The  town  of  Sonora  is  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada^  in  Tuolamne  county,  thirty-six  miles  southeast 
of  Milton^  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  and  about  a  hundred  miles  due  east  of  San  Francisco. 
Manganese  has  been  found  two  miles  north  of  the  town  on  the 
land  of  William  S.  Macomber. 

This  locality  is  surrounded  by  some  of  the  earliest  of  the  once 
most  productive  placer  gold  diggings  in  California,  though  at 
present  mining  operations  have  greatly  diminished.  The  man- 
ganese occurs  in  the  forms  of  oxide  and  of  silicate  (rhodonite),  in 
a  deposit  between  a  green  porphyry  and  a  schistose  rock  of  the 
«ame  color.  These  rocks  dip  vertically,  or  almost  so,  and  rise  in 
a  somewhat  abrupt  hill,  having  withstood  the  disintegrating 
agencies  which  have  worn  the  surrounding  limestone  down  to  a 
lower  level.  To  the  north  and  south  of  the  hill  are  areas 
of  white  or  gray  crystalline  limestone  and  of  slate. 

The  schist  borders  the  ore  deposits  on  the  south  and  is  a 
green  material  of  more  or  less  chloritic  or  micaceous  nature,  either 
fine  and  granular,  or  coarse  and  showing  a  laminated  structure. 
The  same  rock  and  also  a  gray  or  brown  schist  are  found  else- 
where in  the  hill.  The  porphyry  consists  of  a  dark  green 
matrix  with  white  feldspar  crystals,  and  frequently  has  a 
granular  structure.  It  borders  the  ore  deposit  on  the  north, 
and  also  occurs  on  other  parts  of  the  hill.  It  has  the  appearance, 
externally,  of  an  igneous  material,  but  may  possibly  represent  a 
metamorphosed  sedimentary  deposit*.  Professor  J.  D.  Whit- 
ney, t  in  speaking  of  metamorphism  in  the  auriferous  slate 
formation,  in  the  same  region  as  the  limestone,  says  :  *'  Besides 
the  slate,  there  are  sandstones  in  various  stages  of  alter- 
ation ;  but  they  have  almost  everywhere  been  highly  meta- 
morphosed since  their  deposition.  They  frequently  pass  into 
dioritic  or  trappean  varieties,  which  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  the  really  intrusive  or  eruptive  masses.  They  also  assume 
a  p'^rphyritic  structure,  appearing   in    various  forms    of  horn- 

*  The  time  available  for  the  ezamiaatioa  of  this  property  did  not  permit  an  inresti- 
gation  of  the  relation  of  this  rock  to  those  in  the  Ticinity,  and  therefore  nothing  more  definite 
*can  be  stated  concerning  it. 

t  Geological  Survey  of  California,  1865,  Vol.  I.,  Qeologj,  p.  282. 
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blende^porphyry^  and  passing  into  compact  hornblende-rock^  or 
amphibolite.    Serpentine  is  also  one  of  the  forms  of  metamor- 
phism  of  the  rocks  of  the  aariferous  slate  series,  and  it  occurs  in, 
large  masses  in   Tuolumne,  as  well  as  all    the   other    mining 
counties."     The  geologic  age  of  the  limestone  belt  of  the  Sierra,,, 
of  which  the  region  in  question  forms  a  part,  is  supposed  hjy 
Professor  Whitney  to  be  probably  Carboniferous.  * 

The  rocks  strike  in  a  general  east  and  west  direction,  and' 
the  ore  deposit  follows  the  same  general  strike,  though  in  some 
places  it  appears  to  bear  a  little  to  the  north  of  west,  possibly 
on  account  of  a  flexure  in  the  rocks.  Its  outcrop  is  seen  in  only 
a  few  places,  on  account  of  the  heavy  covering  of  soil.  Twa 
small  pits  have  been  sunk  on  it,  one  to  a  depth  of  thirty  feet,  and 
the  other  to  eighteen  feet.  They  are  now  mostly  filled  up,  but  it 
is  said  that  at  the  bottoms  of  them  the  ore  body  varied  from 
nine  to  twelve  feet  in  thickness.  The  ore  is  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  the  oxide  and  a  beautiful  pink  rhodonite  and  is  as- 
sociated with  pure  quartz. 

The  rhodonite  is  a  pink,  translucent  mineral  with  a  fine- 
ly granular  structure  and  a  hardness  of  about  6.  The  oxide 
of  manganese  varies  from  a  hard,  compact,  siliceous,  black 
material  to  a  soft,  black  mass  of  the  consistency  of  talc,  and 
sometimes  has  the  same  granular  structure,  as  the  rhodonite.. 
Both  the  oxide  and  rhodonite  are  either  intimately  mixed  or  in 
contiguous  but  distinct  masses.  They  always  blend  into  one 
another,  however,  and  wherever  found  the  oxide  occupies 
the  most  exposed  positions,  surrounding  masses,  or  enclosing 
small  kernels  of  rhodonite.  To  the  depth  that  the  shafts  have 
been  sunk,  the  oxide  composes  the  larger  part  of  the  ore, 
but  almost  every  mass  of  the  material  seen  on  the  dump  contains 
a  kernel  of  rhodonite.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  all  the 
oxide  has  come  from  the  oxidation  of  the  rhodonite,  and  that  at 
a  certain  depth  the  whole  mass  would  be  found  to  merge  into 
that  mineral. 

According  to  present    market    standards,  rhodonite   is  of 
DO  value  as  a  source  of  manganese  on  account  of  its  high  per^ 

•  Geological  Sorrej  of  Calilorniai  1865,  Vol.  I.,  Geologyi  pp.  828-829. 
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<;eDtage  of  silica,  nor  can  it  be  used  as  an  oxidizing  material  for 
chemical  purposes  as  it  contains  no  peroxide  of  manganescy 
though  the  oxidized  part  of  the  deposit  contains  small  quantities 
of  that  ingredient.  Rhodonite  is  used,  however,  for  cutting 
into  gems,  and  the  beautiful  pink  color  of  the  Sonora  mineral 
would  permit  its  use  for  this  purpose  if  it  were  mined  at  a  depth 
sufficient  to  obtain  it  unblemished  by  the  black  oxidation  product 
that  stains  it  on  the  surface.  Rhodonite  has  also  been  used  for 
glazing  pottery,  as  a  flux  in  iron  furnaces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Columbia. — The  town  of  Columbia  is  in  Tuolumne  county, 
about  six  miles  north  of  Sonora.  Small  quantities  of  mauganese 
ore  have  been  found  in  the  auriferous  gravel  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. This  region,  just  as  the  vicinity  .  of  Sonora  and  else- 
where in  eastern  Tuolumne  county,  was  the  seat  of  extensive 
placer  workings  during  the  early  days  of  California  gold  mining. 
Now  many  of  the  placer  deposits  have  been  exhausted,  and  the 
working  of  others  has  been  curtailed  by  the  law  restricting 
hydraulic  mining.  But  the  evidence  pf  the  former  industry  is 
seen  in  the  large  heaps  of  gravel  and  the  areas  of  bare  rock 
stripped  of  their  original  covering. 

The  rocks  are  mostly  limestone  and  slate,  striking  in  a 
general  east  and  west  direction  and  dipping  at  steep  angles  of 
from  45^  to  90^.  The  edge  of  the  slate  often  forms  compara- 
tively continuous  ridges;  but  the  more  easily  eroded  limestone 
occupies  the  valleys  and  flats  and  is  often  covered  by  auriferous 
gravel.  Where  seen  in  the  old  diggings  it  forms  series  of  jagged 
and  irregular  knobs,  oflen  of  fantastic  shapes,  following  the 
lines  of  strike  of  the  formation.  In  the  auriferous  gravel  of  this 
region,  nodules  of  manganese  ore  from  one  to  six  inches  in 
diameter  are  frequently  found.  The  ore  is  in  the  form  of  oxide, 
is  of  a  black  color,  hard,  and  massive,  sometimes  granular, 
-and  is  in  kidney-shaped  and  mam  miliary  masses.  It  has  probably 
weathered  out  of  the  rocks  of  the  region  and  collected  in  the 
gravel.  It  occurs  on  Knapp's  ranch,  on  the  outskirts  of 
<]!olumbia,  and  also  in  many  other  places.  It  is  not  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  be  of  any  commercial  value,  but  is  mentioned  here 
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-^8  this  district   is  often    referred   to  as   a  manganese  locality. 
Patches   of  an   earthy,  black  wad  are  also  frequently  seen   in 
-cavities  in  the  limestone,  and  are  probably  due  to  the  concentra- 
tion of  small  quantities  of  manganese  during  the  decomposition 
of  that  rock. 

One  mile  east  of  Columbia  manganese  ore  is  seen  in  place 
in  a  shaly  slate.  The  ore  is  in  the  oxide  form,  is  granular  in 
structure,  and  is  associated  with  transparent  quartz.  The 
deposit  is  mostly  obscured  by  soil,  so  that  its  mode  of  occurreuce 
-cannot  be  made  out,  but  a  small  prospect  hole  sunk  on  it  shows 
it  to  be  from  one  to  two  feet  in  width.  It  probably  represents 
a  limited  lenticular  deposit  in  the  slate.  The  latter  is  of  a  rusty 
gray  color,  strikes  east  and  west,  dips  almost  vertically,  and  is 
interbedded  in  the  limestone  of  the  region. 

Cape  Horn. — The  name  Cape  Horn  is  given  to  a  rugged 
and  almost  vertical  cliff  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  which 
forms  the  northern  side  of  the  north  fork  of  the  American 
River,  two  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Colfax  in  Placer  county. 
The  river  rises  in  the  main  range  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  to  the 
east  of  the  town  of  Colfax,  and  flows  thence  southwest  into  the 
Sacramento  River.  In  Placer  county,  which  it  intersects 
longitudinally,  it  has  cut  a  succession  of  deep  canyons  of  which 
the  locality  in  question  forms  a  part,  lu  the  face  of  the  clifi  at 
Oape  Horn  are  exposed  a  series  of  slaty  and  schistose  strata, 
frequently  micaceous  and  containing  numerous  veins  and  lentic- 
ular layers  of  quartz.  The  rocks  strike  in  a  general  northwest 
direction,  and  dip  almost  vertically,  sometimes  with  a  slight 
inclination  to  the  southwest.  Manganese  is  seen  ia  many  places 
near  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  occurs  in  the  form  of  black  oxide, 
tn  thin  seams  from  a  sixteenth  to  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thiok- 
cess.  It  often  forms  a  network  of  thin  veins,  but  the  quantity 
-of  or6  so  far  as  yet  discovered,  is  very  limited,  and  of  no  com- 
cnercial  importance. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
THE  MANGANESE  DEPOSITS  OF  CANADA. 

LOCATION  OF  THE   DEPOSITS. 

MaDganese  ores  have  been  foaod  in  many  parts  of  Canada^ 
but  the  workable  deposits,  so  far  as  yet  known,  exist  only  in  the- 
provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  even  there 
they  are  mostly  confined  to  the  area  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous, 
rocks.     Small  quantities   have  been  found  in  both  older  and 
younger  rocks,  but  attempts  to*  work  them  as  a  source  of  man- 
ganese have  so  far  proved  unsuccessful.      Most  of  the   deposits, 
that  have  been  worked  are  either  directly  on,  or  within  a   few 
miles  of  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  or  of  its  eastern  extremi- 
ties, known  as  Minas  Basin  and  Chignecto  Bay.     Similar  ores>. 
however,  are  also  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Nova    Scotia 
and  in  Cape  Breton. 

HISTORY   OF   MANGANESE   MINING   IN   CANADA. 

The  history  of  manganese  mining  in  Canada  has  already 
been  given  in  the  general  description  of  the  industry  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  in  chapter  III.,  but  the  part  pertain- 
ing especially  to  Canada  is  summarized  here. 

Manganese  was  mined  in  Hants  county,  Nova  Scotia,  as 
early  as  1861,  but  the  first  systematic  work  was  done  at  the  Tenny 
Cape,  in  that  county,  in  1862,  under  the  management  of  John 
Browne.  In  1864  the  mine  at  Markhamville,  New  Brunswick,^ 
was  opened  under  the  management  of  Major  A.  Markham,  and 
has  been  worked  almost  continuously  ever  since.  This  property 
has  yielded  over  half  the  total  Canadian  production  of  man- 
ganese, and  under  the  management  of  Major  Markham  has  been 
for  many  years  past,  and  is  still,  the  leading  producer  of  Canada^ 
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Up  to  1890  its  total  output  is  said  to  have  been  uearlj 
40,000  tons.  Next  to  the  Markhamville  mine  the  Tenny 
Cape  mine  has  probably  produced  more  than  any  other  id 
Canada,  its  total  output  up  to  the  end  of  1890  having  probably 
been  over  3,000  tons. 

Besides  these  two  mines,  many  others  in  both  New  Brun:^- 
wick  and  Nova  Scotia  have  been  opened  up  at  various  times^ 
and  some  of  them  are  being  worked  at  present.  Among  those 
in  New  Brunswick  are  the  Quaco  Head,  Jordan  Mountain^ 
Glebe,  and  Shepody  Mountain  properties,  besides  several  others. 
The  Quaco  Head  mine  has  been  worked  intermittently  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  is  at  present  being  operated  by  the  Bruns- 
wick Manganese  Company.  Among  the  other  localities  in  Nova 
Scotia,  manganese  has  been  mined  at  Cheverie,  Walton,  Onslow 
Mountain,  and  elsewhere.  At  Loch  Lomond,  Cape  Breton^ 
manganese  mining  was  begun  in  1881  by  E.  T.  Moseley^ 
and  has  been  carried  on  intermittently  ever  since. 

Probably  50,000  tons  would  more  than  include  the  total 
production  of  manganese  ore  in  Canada  up  to  December  31^ 
1890.  The  detailed  statistics  of  production,  exports,  and  imports 
for  both  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  are  given  in  chapter 
IIL,  pages  7073. 

THE   GEOLOGIC   RELATIONS   OF   THE   MANQANESE  DEPOSITS. 

The  most  important  of  the  manganese  deposits  of  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  occur  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
limestone  or  the  associated  strata.  The  exact  stratigraphio 
relation  of  the  rock  with  which  the  ores  are  associated  in  some 
©f  the  diflferent  parts  of  the  region  is  not  in  every  case  entirely 
clear,  but  with  the  exQeption  of  certain  localities  to  be  mentioned 
later  in  this  chapter,  all  the  deposits  occur  within  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  seres.  The  position  of  the  manganese-bearing 
limestone  formation  in  the  Carboniferous  system  is  represented  in 
group  4  in  the  following  section  by  Sir   William  Dawson  :  * 

**  When  fully  developed,  the  whole  Carboniferous  series 


•  Acadian  Geology,  third  edition,  1878,  p.  129. 
32  Geological,  Vol.  ).,  189 J. 
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may  be  arranged  in  the  following  sabordinate  groaps  or 
formations,  the  limits  of  which  are,  however,  in  most  cases 
not  clearly  defined : 

"(1).  The  Upper  CoaZi^orrTia^ian,  containing  coal  formation 

plants,  bat  not  prodactive  coals. 
"(2).  The  Middle  Coal  FormcUionj  or  coal  formation  proper, 

containing  the  prodactive  coal-beds. 
"(3).  The  Millstone-grit  Series,  represented  in  Nova  Scotia 
by  red  and  gray  sandstone,  shale,  and  conglomerate, 
with  a  few  fossil  plants  and  thin  coal  seams,  not  pro- 
ductive. 
*'(4).    The   Carboniferous  Limestone,  with  the  associated 
sandstones,  marls,  gypsam,  etc.,  and   holding  marine 
fossils,  recognized  by  all  paleontologists  who  have  ex- 
amined them  as  Carboniferoas, 
"(5).   The  Lower  Coal  Measures,  holding  some,  bat  not  all, 
of  the  fossils  of  the  Middle  Coal  formation,  and  thin 
coals,  not  prodactive ;  bat  differing  both  in  flora  and 
faana  from  the  Upper  Devonian,  which  they  overlie 
unconformably." 
Among  the   most    noticeable   features  of   the  Lower 
Carboniferoas  rocks  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  basin  are  the  large 
deposits  of  gypsum  and  anhydrite  which  exist  in  group  4  of 
the  above  section.     These  are  interbedded  with  the  other 
rocks  and  in   some  places   overlie   the  manganese-bearing 
limestone.     Their  possible  relation   to,   and   effect   on   the 
manganese  deposits  are  further  discussed  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter. 

The  geologic  structure  of  the  basin  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
in  which  most  of  the  manganese  deposits  occur,  is  consider- 
ably complicated  on  account  of  the  disturbances  to  which  it 
has  been  subjected  at  difterent  geologic  times.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Dawson,  however,  in  his  Acadian  Geology,  has  given 
valuable  information  on  the  geology  and  resources  of  the 
region.  In  the  New  Brunswick  part  of  it  the  geology  has 
been  further  worked  out  by  G.  F.  Matthew,  L.  W.  Bailey 
and  R.  W.  Ells,  and    their  results    are    published  in  the 
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reports  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey ;  while  E.  Gilpin, 
•Jr.,  in  various  publications  referred  to  later  in  this  chapter, 
has  given  excellent  descriptions  of  the  different  ore  deposits 
of  Nova  Soctia  and  their  geologic  relations. 

The  lowermost  rocks  of  the  region  in  question  are  meta- 
morphic  and  of  pre-Paleozoic  age.  Overlying  them,  and 
tjovering  the  larger  part  of  them  are  found,  in  difterent 
places,  rocks  of  Cambrian,  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carbon- 
iferous ages,  which  have  been  greatly  disturbed  and  are  now 
Been  in  various  degrees  of  folding.  These  are  occasionally 
•overlain  unconformably  by  isolated  areas  of  New  Red  Sand- 
stone (Triassic),  filling  basins  in  their  denuded  surfaces. 
A  large  part  of  the  Nova  Scotia  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
is  lined  with  eruptive  Triassic  traps,  and  evidences  of  eruptive 
action  are  seen  at  various  horizons  throughout  the  ether 
strata  represented  in  the  region. 

The  pre-Paleozoic  rocks  appear  in  scattered  outcrops 
or  in  long  ridges  bordered  by  the  younger  strata.  The  Car- 
boniferous rocks  cover  a  large  part  of. the  region,  but  the 
Silurian  also  comprise  considerable  areas,  while  the  Devonian 
and  Cambrian  rocks  are  represented  by  smaller  exposures. 
The  Triassic  sandstone  forms  a  broken  fringe  at  intervals 
along  the  shore  of  the  bay  and  is  prominent  by  its  character- 
istic red  color.  The  rocks,  however,  that  are  of  most  im- 
portance to  the  subject  under  consideration  are  the  Lower 
Carboniferous,  and  these  are  found  over  a  very  considerable 
territory  both  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  They 
frequently  comprise  large  areas  on  the  immediate  coast  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  especially  near  its  head,  on  the  shores  of 
Minsas  Basin  and  Chignecto  Bay;  and  they  also  play  a 
prominent  part  in  the  stratigraphy  of  the  interior.  Small 
quantities  of  manganese  ore  have  also  been  foand  in  pre- 
Paleozoic,  Cambro-Silurian,  Coal  Measure,  Triassic,  and  the 
other  rocks  and  will  be  further  mentioned  later  in  this 
chapter. 

THB   MANQANESB   ORES. 

Mineralogical  forma  of  the  ores. — The  manganese  ores  of 
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New  BraDswick  and  Nova  Scotia  represent  oxides  of  the- 
metal,  and  are  mostly  in  the  forms  of  pyrolasite,  manganite^ 
psilomelane,  and  wad. 

Pyrolimte,  manganiiey  and  psilomelane. — Pyrolusite,  man- 
ganite,  and  psilomelane  often  occar  together,  hlending  inta 
each  other  and  varying  considerably  in  relative  amounts.. 
Sometimes,  as  at  Tenny  Cape,  pyrolusite  is  the  predominat- 
ing mineral,  though  smaller  quantities  of  the  others  exists 
At  Cheverie  and  Walton  manganite  is  common,  while  at 
Markhamville  pyrolusite  and  manganite  are  both  found  in 
considerable  quantities.  Psilomelane  is  frequently  associated 
in  greater  or  less  quantities  with  the  other  oxides. 

The  character  of  these  ores  varies  slightly  in  different 
places,  but  they  conform,  in  a  general  way,  to  the  descrip- 
tions of  manganese  ores  given  in  chapter  Y.     The  pyrolusite 
occurs  in  nests  of  fibrous,  orthorhombic  prisms,  often  radiate 
ing   from   a  center  or  encrusting  masses  of  psilomelane.^ 
Sometimes    the    fibres  are  long  and  slender  with   perfect 
terminations,   sometimes  short  and  more  compact,  or   even 
existing  as  a  finely  granular,  crystalline  aggregate.    The  man- 
ganite is  not  usually  in  such  large  crystals  as  the  pyrolusite, 
but  often  occurs  in  well  developed  prisms,  markedly  different 
from  those  of  pyrolusite  in  their  greater   hardness.     The 
psilomelane  is  in  more  or  less  nodular  masses  of  dark  steel- 
blue    or    black    ore,    often    coated    by    an   incrustation    of 
radiating    crystals    of    pyrolusite.     All  three  varieties   are 
frequently  associated  with  calcite,  barite,  selenite,  and  some- 
times limonite  and  hematite,  besides  other  minerals  in  small 
quantities. 

The  analyses  given  below,  made  by  Professor  H.  How, 
represent  the  composition  of  pyrolusite  and  manganite  from 
Nova  Scotia: 

Analysis  of  pyrolusite  from  Amherst^  Nova  Sootia.^ 

Maoganese  peroxide  (MnOa) ^ 97.04 

Water  (HaO) „..     0.«1 

Gangue  and  loss • 2.86 

100.00 
«  H.  How,  London,  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Phil.  Hag.,  March,  18M, 
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The  iDBoluble  matter  (gaogae)  was  brownish-white  and 
«nd  most  probably  consisted  of  barytes." 

Analysis  of  manganUe  from  Chevericj  Nova  Scotia.^ 

Manganese  ■wqaioxlde  (Bfoa^a) — »••  86-81 

Water  (HaO) 10.00 

Oangue.^.«. 1,14 

Oxide  of  Iron,  barlte  and  less 2.06 

loo.oe 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  manganite  analysis  repre- 
sents an  impure  hydroas  sesqaioxide  of  manganese,  approach- 
ing, when  the  impurities  are  disregarded,  the  theoretical 
•composition  of  manganite,  MnjOg,  HjO,  which  contains : 
manganese  sesquloxide,  89.8;  water,  10.2. 

Wad, — Wad  is  by  far  the  most  abunHant  of  the  manganese 
minerals  in  Canada,  but  it  is  of  low  grade,  representing  a  highly 
siliceous  bog  manganese,  and  is  not  used  as  a  source  of  the  metaK 
From  a  commercial  standpoint,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  termed  an 
ore.  It  is  occasionally  used  as  a  basis  for  pigments,  but  even  for 
this  purpose  its  consumption  is  limited.  Small  Quantities  have 
been  mined,  though  but  little  of  it  has  been  shipped  out  of  the 
provinces.  It  occurs  in  association  with  many  of  the  rocks 
represented  in  the  region,  but  is  often,  or  even  generally,  a 
secondary  product,  arising  from  the  surface  decay  of  these 
rockp,  andhas  not  always  been  laid  down  in  its  present  form 
with  them.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  areas  o(  crystalline 
rock,  where  wad  often  occupies  hollows  on  the  surface  and  is  the 
result  of  the  decomposition  of  the  underlying  rock.  Sometimes, 
howc'Ver,  especially  in  the  younger  rocks,  wad  occurs  as  a  bed  laid 
^own  at  the  same  time  as  the  enclosing  strata.  It  is  usually 
a  more  or  less  porous,  earthy  material  of  a  brown  or  black  color, 
either  in  the  form  of  nodules  in  clay  or  as  a  continuous  bed, 
sometimes  several  feet  in  thickness  and  exceedingly  variable  in 
•composition.  It  contains  from  10  per  cent  to  over  30  per 
cent  of  manganese  and  sometimes  over  25  per  cent  of  water.  It 
is  always  associated  with    more  or  less  iron. 

«  London,  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  Phil.  Mag.,  March,  1866. 
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Large  quantities  of  wad  are  btated  by  R.  Chalmers,*  to 
exist  in  the  gravel  near  the  Government  House,  Fredericton,  N,. 
B. ;  also  at  Queensbury,  York  county,  and  at  Lincoln,  Sunbury 
county.  E.  Gilpin,  Jr.,  reports f  its  existence  in  Kova 
Scotia  at  Chester,  Parrsborough,  Jeddore,  Beech  Hill,  Lochaber, 
Tracadie,  Louisburg,  Sydney,  and  on  Boularderie  Island;  also|: 
atShipHarbour,  St,  Margaret's  Bay,  Shelburne,  La  Have,  Spring- 
hill,  and  in  Pictou  and  Antigoniahe  counties.  Hugh  Fletcher§  re- 
ports it  as  existing  on  the  road  to  Goshen  from  the  foot  of 
Lochaber,  on  the  telegraph  road  near  Afton,  in  Pomquet  Biver^ 
in  Southerland's  Brook  immediately  above  the  East  River  of  St. 
Mary's,  and  on  the  hill  south  of  the  railway  west  of  Piedmont 
station.  Wad  has  also  been  found  in  many  places  in  the  eastern- 
townships  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  especially  in  the  town- 
ships of  Bolton  and  Stanstead.  It  also  occurs  in  the  township^ 
of  Tring,  in  the  seignories  of  Aubert'-Gallion,  St.  Mary,  St. 
Anne  de  la  Pocati^re,  Cacouna,  and  many  other  places. ||.  These 
localities  are  only  a  part  of  the  many  that  are  known,  but  they 
will  serve  to  show  the  general  distribution  of  wad  in  Canada. 
The  following  analysis  by  Mr.  Gilpin  shows  the  composition  of 
a  characteristic  specimen  of  wad  from  BouUrderie  Island,  Cape 
Breton. 

Analysis  of  wad  from  Boularderie  Island,  Cape  Breton. % 

MaoganeM  p€roxide  (M11O2) 44.83 

Ferric  oxide  (FejOa) 85.60 

Insoluble  matter 10.00 

Mangaoese 28.01 

Iron..^ 24.85 

Commercial  value     of  the  ores. — The  uses  of   the    man- 

^  Geological  and  Natural  Hiatory  Surrey  and  Museum  of  Canada,  Alfred  B.   0.. 
Selwyn,  Director,  Beport  of  Progreas,  1882-3-4,  p.  47,  O.  G. 

t  Mines  and  Mineral  Lands  of  Nova  Seotia,  p.  91-92. 

X  Trans.  B07.  Soc.,  Canada,  May  22,  1884,  p.  7. 

I  Geol.  Survey  of  Canada,  1886,  p.  118.  P. 

I  Geology  of  Canada,  1863,  p.  752. 

^  E.  Gilpio,  Jr.,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc,  Canada,  March,  1884,  p.  7. 
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ganese  ores  of  New  Branswick  and  Nova  Scotia  differ  from 
the  uses  of  the  larger  part  of  the  manganese  ores  of  the  United 
States,  in  that  the  former  are  devoted  mostly  to  chemical  pur-> 
poses,  while  the  latter  are  largely  consumed  in  the  manufacture 
of  spiegeleisen  and  (erro-manganese. 

The  manganese  ore  used  for  chemical  purposes  has  a  much 
greater  value  than  that  used  for  spiegeleisen  and  ferro-  manganese. 
It  sells  for  from  2  to  5  cents  per  pound,  or  from  (40  to  (100  per 
ton,  according  to  quality,  while  that  used  for  the  latter  purposes 
rarely  brings  over  (15  per  ton.  The  applicability  of  an  ore  for 
either  use  depends  on  its  composition  :  its  value  for  chemical  pur- 
poses is  based  largely  on  its  oxidizing  power,  that  is,  on  the  amount 
of  oxygen,  known  as  ^'available  oxygen,''  that  can  be  obtained 
from  it  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  manufacture.  The  available 
oxygen,  as  explained  in  previous  chapters,*  depend^  on  the 
amount  of  manganese  peroxide  in  it,  and  therefore  the  market 
price  of  an  ore  for  chemical  purposes  is  determined  by  the  per- 
centage of  this  constituent.  Pyrolusite  contains  a  larger  per- 
centage of  peroxide  than  any  of  the  other  manganese  ores,  in 
fact  being,  when  pure,  composed  entirely  of  it,  and  therefore  the 
value  of  the  Canadian  ores  is  due  mostly  to  the  large  proportion 
of  this  mineral  found  in  them,  Pyrolusite  is  never  found  in  a 
perfectly  pure  state  in  nature,  however,  and  the  very  best 
picked  ore  rarely  contains  more  than  from  70  to  95  per  cent  of 
peroxide,  equal  to  about  13  to  17  per  cent  of  available  oxygen. 

Psilomelane  aUo  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  per- 
oxide, but  on  account  of  its  hardness  and  other  peculiarities,  as 
already  explained  on  page  42,  it  is  not  so  desirable  as  pyrolusite 
for  most  chemical  purposes.  Manganite,  on  the  other  hand,  has. 
only  a  small  percentage  of  peroxide ;  f  while  wad,  though  it  fre- 
quently contains  a  considerable  amount,  is  too  impure  to  be 
desirable  for  chemical  purposes. 

In  the  manufacture  of  spiegeleisen  and  ferro- manganese,  the 

«  See  pages  8,  and  40-42. 

t  MaogaDite  is  a  hydrous  cesquioxide  of  mangantse  and,  accarately  speakiDg,  contalna 
no  manganese  peroxide;  but  what  is  meant  here  is  simply  the  amount  of  available  oxygen 
expressed  in  a  commercial  sense  ia  terms  of  "  peroxide.  "  Manganite  when  perfectly  pure 
contains  about  9  per  cent  of  available  oxygen,  equal  to  about  49  per  cent  of  peroxide,  but  it  ia 
never  found  in  large  quantities  in  this  degree  of  purity. 
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amouDt  of  available  oxygen  is  not  an  item  in  the  valuation  of 
the  ore.  For  these  purposes,  the  three  main  requisites  are  a 
high  percentage  of 'manganese  and  a  low  percentage  of  silica  and 
of  phosphorus.  Hence  the  manganese  ores  of  the  United  States, 
which  usually  contain  a  smaller  proportion  of  pyrolusite  than  the 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  ores,  but  often  fill  all  the 
requirements  for  spiegeleisen  and  ferro-manganese,  are  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  these  materials.  Small  quantities,  how- 
ever, are  sorted  out  and  sold  for  chemical  purposes. 

At  present  most  of  the  Canadian  ore  is  used  as  a  reagent  in 
glass-making,  in  electrie  batteries,  in  the  manufacture  of  chlorine 
and  disinfectants,  as  a  dryer  in  varnishes,  and  for  other  chemical 
purposes.*  The  use  as  a  reagent  in  the  manufacture  of  chlorine 
is  one  of  the  largest  chemical  sources  of  consumption  of  man- 
ganese, btit  the  best  grades  of  Canadian  ores  are  too  high  priced 
to  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  their  greatest  value  being  io 
glass-making.  For  this  purpose  the  freedom  of  the  ore  from 
iron  is  a  necessary  quality,  and  the  purity  of  much  of  the  Canadian 
manganese  renders  it  especially  well  adapted  for  this  use.  (See 
pages  49-50.) 

It  is  the  adaptibility  of  the  Canadian  ores  for  the  above 
mentioned  purposes,  and  consequently  their  high  price,  that 
permits  them  to  be  worked,  as  they  do  not  occur  in  quantities 
«utlicieut  to  be  profitably  mined  as  a  source  of  spiegeleisen  and 
ferro- manganese  alone.  The  poorer  grades  of  ores,  how- 
-ever,  which  are  mioed  in  connection  with  the  better  ones,  are 
shipped  under  the  name  of  "furnace  ore"  and  are  sold  at  the 
regular  price  of  ores  for  spiegeleisen  and  ferro-manganese. 

The  following  table  by  Professor  H.  How,  f  shows  the 
percentage  of  peroxide,  and  hence  the  value  for  chemical 
purposes,  of  manganese  ores  from  various  localities  in  Novd 
Scotia  : 


*  See  chapter  III. 

t  Nora  Scotia  Inst.  Nat.  Sci..  1865. 
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Manganese  peroxide  in  Nova  Scotia  ores. 
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No. 

LOCALITY. 

Kind  of  ore.  * 

Manganese 
peroxide. 

1 
7. 

Camberland  co ».. 

Teony  GaD6.  Uaots  oo 

Pjrolusite. 
<• 

It 

tt 

II 

Manganite 
Wad 

97.04 
95.00 

8 
4 

<«          u           .*        « 

•••••••••  •••••• 

l<                 «i                  4(              (( 

92.69 
88.01 

5 

DooctIm.  Haots  co •.... 

84.62 

6 

Cheverie.  Hant«  oo 

47.78 

7 

56.00 

The  analyses  on  page  506  represent  the  composition  of  man- 
:^nese  ores  from  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  They  were 
made  by  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  and  have  been  kindly 
furnished  by  Professor  G.  C.  Hoffmann^Chemist  and  Mineralogist. 
The  column  representing  ^^manganese*'  has  been  inserted  by  the 
writer,  and  was  calculated  from  the  percentages  of  peroxide  of 
manganese  given  in  the  original  analyses.  Sample  No.  5  is  a 
hydrous  sesquioxide  of  manganese  (manganite),  and  therefore 
the  percentage  of  manganese  calculated  from  the  amount  of  per- 
oxide is  too  low.  The  same  is  true  to  a  lesser  degree  of  sample 
No.  3  which  contains  a  little  manganite.  In  the  other  samples, 
however,  the  percentages  of  manganese  as  calculated  from  the 
peroxide  represent,  for  all  practical  purposes,  very  nearly  the  true 
amounts. 


MODE  OF   OCXJURRENCE   OF   THE   MANGANESE   OBE8. 

The  manganese  ores  exist  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
limestone  in  the  forms  either  of  interbedded  lenticular  layers,  or 
nests  and  pockets,  carrying  from  a  few  pounds  to  several  tons; 
or  as  short  discontinuous  veins.  The  limestone  is  generally 
much  folded  and  is  sometimes  shattered  and  brecciated  through- 
•out,  or  pierced  by  intrusive  masses  of  eruptive  rock.  It  varies 
from  a  compact,  massive,  blue  or  gray  limestone,  as  at  Mark- 
hamville,  and  a  highly  crystalline,  dark  brown  one,  as  at  Loch 
Lomond,  to  a  much  broken,  shaly  dolomitic  material,  as  in  Hants 
-county,  Nova  Scotia.  The  bedded  condition  of  the  ores  is 
most  marked  in  the  unbroken  massive  and  crystalline  rock  aad 
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the  vein  character  in  the  brecciated  material.      Considerable; 
qaaniities  of  ore  have  also  been  taken  from  the  residual  clay 
which  sometimes  overlies  the  decayed  surface  of  the  limestone- 
and  contains  the  ore  that  has  weathered  out  of  it. 

The  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  ores  and  the  nature  of  the> 
associated  rocks  vary  so  much  in  different  localities,  that  further 
generalizations  cannot  be  given  here.     For  more  definite  details, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  descriptions  of  individual  properties^ 
given  in  this  chapter. 

THE   MANGANESE  DEPOSITS  OF   NEW   BBUNSWICK. 

General  feaiures. — The  manganese  deposits  of  New  Bruns^ 
wick  are  mostly  in  the  watershed  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  in  some^ 
places   immediately    on  the    coast,   in    others   from  fifteen    to^- 
twenty-five  miles  inland.* 

In  the  various  ore-bearing  localities  the  Lower  Carboni ferr- 
ous rocks  very  often  directly  overlie  those  of  pre-Oambrian  age^ 
The  deposits  of  manganese  ore  occur  in  association  with  the 
limestone  of  the  former,  sometimes  near  the  contact  and  some- 
times separated  from  it  by  intervening  local  areas  of  conglom- 
erate and  other  rocks.  The  limestone  is  generally  more  or  les». 
magnesian,  and  is  a  compact,  masaive,  blue  or  gray  rock,  con- 
taining veins  of  crystalline  calcite,  and  sometimes  showing  a 
semi-crystalline  structure. 

The  Markhamvillemine. — The  Markhamville  mine  is  situa  ted^ 
at  the  village  of  Markhamville,  near  the  head  of  the  Hammond 
River,  in  Kings  county,  about  forty  miles  northeast  of  St.  John^. 
about  fifteen  miles  north  of  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy^ 
and  about  eight  miles  south  of  Sussex,  on  the  Intercolonial 
Railway.  The  existence  of  manganese  was  noted  at  the  head 
waters  of  the  Hammond  River  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  George^ 
F.  Matthew,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  but  the  prop- 
erty was  first  opened  about  1864,  under  the  management  of 
Major  A.  Markham.     Major  Markham  was  the  first  to  attempt 

to  develop  in  a  systematic  manner  the  manganese  deposits  of^ 

i 

*  Other  deposits,  in  geologic  relations  different  from  those  here  described,  occur  in. 
the  northern  part  of  the  proTince  and  will  be  mentioned  later  in  this  chapter. 
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this  proviace,  and  it  is  due  to  his  energy  and  perseverence  tbat 
the  ore^  bave  been  iutroJuced  into  tbe  market. 

The  ore  occurs  eitber  as  crystalline  pyrolusite  and  manganite, 
or  in  a  compact,  massive,  nodular  or  bedded  form,  sometimes  con- 
taining psilomelaoe. 

Tbe  ore-bearing  limestone  is  generally  of  a  gray  color,  bat 
at  tiroes  is  pink  or  buff,  and  is  associated  with  shaly  strata.  It 
contHtns  veins  of  crystalline  calcite,  in  which  masses  of  pyrolusite 
are  frequently  found,  but  the  principal  ore  deposits  are  lenticular 
bodies  interstratified  with  the  limestone.  These  occur  either  as 
irregular  pockets,  or  as  flat  layers,  more  or  less  continuous  for 
considerable  distances,  and  becoming  thin  and  thick  at  intervals. 
In  (<ODie  places  such  deposits  widen  out  into  pockets  from  which 
several  hundred  tons  of  ore  have  been  taken,  and  in  one  opening 
3,000  tons  are  said  to  have  been  mined.  Though  in  places  the 
pockets  do  not  always  adhere  strictly  to  the  bedding  of  tbe 
rock,  yet  in  a  general  way  they  follow  it.  Sometimes  veins  and 
pockets  cut  directly  across  the  bedding,  but  these  are  generally 
smaller  than  the  others  and  are  probably  due  to  a  secondary 
chemical  action  by  which  they  have  been  derived  from  the 
■bedded  ores. 


Scull :    I  Inch— 8  (MI. 

The  two  sections  in  figure  40  represent  exposures  of  ore  in 
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openings  on  the  property,  and  illastrate  on  a  small  scale  the 
characteristic  tnodes  of  occurrence,  though  very  much 
larger  bodies  of  ore  than  those  here  shown  have  been  worked.. 
The  smaller  section  shows  an  interstratified  lenticular  layer  of 
ore  through  the  center  and  an  irregular,  isolated  pocket  lying  in 
anothcOr  plane  of  stratification  above.  The  larger  section  shows, 
two  lenticular  pockets  following  the  same  line  of  stratification  in 
the  limestone,  but  separated  by  a  barren  area. 

The  surface  of  the  limestone  has  often  been  decomposed  and 
a  red  residual  clay;  frequently  mixed  with  surface  gravel,  has 
collected  in  considerable  quantities.  The  ore  that  was  origi- 
nally in  the  part  of  the  limestone  which  has  decayed,  is 
now  found  buried  in  the  clay;  and  therefore  deposits  of  ore- 
bearing  clay  or  gravel,  overlying  the  partly  decomposed  surface 
of  the  limestone,  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Such  deposits  are 
rarely  more  than  from  eight  to  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  but  the 
ore  in  them  is  cheaply  worked  and  they  have  supplied  a  large  part 
of  the  output  of  the  Markhamville  mine.  Frequently  the  decom- 
position of  the  limestone  has  spread  downward  more  rapidly 
along  the  outcrop  of  a  body  of  ore  than  elsewhere,  causing  some- 
what abrupt  hollows  filled  with  residual  clay  and  manganese  ore, 
and  containing  in  the  bottom  the  outcrop  of  the  ore  in  situ  in  the 
rock. 

Not  only  has  decomposition  taken  place  on  the  surface,  but 
it  has  also  gone  on  to  a  considerable  extent  underground, 
frequently  causing  subterranean  cavities  and  passages.  When 
these  have  intersected  bodies  of  manganese  the  floors  are  covered 
with  loose  fragments  of  ore,  brought  there  in  the  same  way  as 
that  in  the  residual  clay  on  the  surface.  Kidney-shaped  masses 
of  glossy,  black  limonite  are  frequently  found  with  the  cave 
deposits,  and  these  also  have  doubtless  come  from  the  limestone. 

Figure  41  represents  a  section  exposed  in  a  surface  pit.  It 
shows  the  decayed  surface  of  the  limestone  and  the  overlying 
residual  material,  with  fragments  of  ore  that  have  weathered 
out  of  the  rock.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  body  of  ore  in 
the  limestone  has  been  partly  freed  from  the  rock  by  decay^ 
and  that  the  fragments  have  become  enveloped  in  the  overly- 
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iDg  claj.      It  will  also  be  ooticed  that  the  decay  of  the  rock  has 
reached  deeper  where  there  is  ore  than  where  there  ie  noae.* 


thatcltig  tlieJtfyqfUe 


B.    UangiDiw  ore. 


■gcUT- 


Though  a  large  amouat  of  maDgaoese  has  been  taken  from 
the  surface  clay  beds  and  the  caves,  yet  the  deposits  of  ore  in  the 
limestoDe  have  alao  been  extensively  worked,  and  in  many 
places  the  rock  is  honeycombed  with  a  network  of  shafta  and 
drifts,  following  the  erratic  courses  of  the  ore  bodies  iu  all  their 
intricacies. 

The  thickness  of  the  limestone  varies  considerably:  in  one 
-ofthe  pits  a  depth  of  twelve  feet  was  found,  and  a  diamond 
drill  boring  in  another  part  ofthe  property  showed  a  thick- 
ness of  fifty- five  feet.  Probably  a  greater  thickness  will  be  found 
elsewhere.  The  bed  is  much  disturbed  and  is  folded  into  small 
anticlines  and  synclines,  but  atMarkhamville  it  has  a  general  dip 
^o  the  northwest  and  a  strike  of  northeast  and  southwest.  In 
-many  places  it  contains  fossils  and  sometimes  the  carbonate  of 
lime  of  these  has  been  partly  replaced  by  manganese,  which  has 
subsequently  been  oxidized  and  now  exists  as  a  black,  more  or 
less  calcareous  mass. 

The  Hammond  River  rises  near  MarkhamviIIe  and  flows 
southwest,  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  until  it 
finally  turns  south  and  empties  into  the  bay  aliout  eight  miles 
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^oatheast  of  St.  John.  In  the  region  of  Markhamville,  and  for 
«ome  miles  down  the  river,  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone 
t)ceupie8  the  center  of  the  valley ;  but  it  is  only  locally  that 
manganese  occurs  in  it^  and  only  at  the  Markhamville  mine 
that  it  has  yet  been  found  in  large  quantities. 

The  limestone  area  is  bordered  on  the  south  by  a  range  of 
liills  which  forms  the  southern  barrier  of  the  Hammond  River 
"valley.  According  to  information  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Matthew,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  these  hills  are 
composed  largely  of  the  underlying  pre-Cambrian  rocks,  and  the 
^Carboniferous  rocks  dip  away  from  them.  To  the  north  of  the 
river  the  limestone  is  cut  off  in  many  places  by  an  abrupt 
^carpment  of  Carboniferous  conglomerate  which,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  probably  belongs  above  the  manganese-bear- 
ing limestone. 

The  ore  from  this  mine  is  mostly  used  for  chemical  purposes. 
It  is  prepared  for  market  by  crushing,  washing,  and  sizing  with 
screens.  Certain  quantities  of  the  lower  grades,  however,  are 
shipped,  without  previous  preparation,  under  the  name  of  ^^furnace ' 
t)re,''  and  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  spiegeleisen  and  ferro- 
manganese. 

The  Quaco  Head  mine, — The  Quaco  Head  mine  is  situated 
•on  Quaco  Head,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  one 
mile  south  of  the  town  of  St.  Martin's,  about  thirty  miles  east  of 
St.  John,  and  twenty-four  miles  south  of  Markhamville.  It  forms 
a  bold  headland  protruding  into  the  bay  for  almost  a  mile  and 
forming  the  southern  barrier  of  Quaco  harbor.  A  branch  rail- 
way connects  St.  Martin's  with  Hampton,  on  the  Intercolonial 
Railway,  which  runs  thence  to  St.  John,  making  the  total 
distance  from  Quaco  Head  to  St.  John,  by  rail,  fifty-one  miles. 
The  mine  has  been  worked  at  several  different  times,  and  up  to 
April,  1889,  several  hundred  tons  of  ore  are  said  to  have  been 
taken  out.  The  property  was  acquired  in  1889  by  the  Bruns- 
wick Manganese  Company. 

The  manganese  is  sometimes  crystalline,  representing  pyro- 
lusite  and  possibly  also  manganite,  while  at  other  times  it  is  hard 
and  massive  possibly  representing  psilomelane,  and  still  again  it 
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■8  in  a  porous,  boaeycombed  form.  These  ores  are  found  iik 
Lower  CarboDifernuB  abaUs  and  limestODed,  aseociated  witb  a. 
large  coDglomerate  bed. 

Tbe  rocka  are  greatly  disturbed  and  have  been  much' 
shattered  and  broken  by  igneous  jntruaiona.  They  now  stand  at 
steep  angles,  sometimes  almost  vertically,  exposing,  in  different 
parts  of  ibe  headland,  areas  of  limestoae,  shale,  and  coarse  con- 
glomerate. Masaea  of  igoeoua  material  protrude  into  these- 
beda  at  different  points,  and  on  either  side  of  the  headland  are  ' 
beds  of  Triaasic  eaodstone  and  fine  conglomerate  *  lying  uncon- 
formably  on  tbe  upturned  edges  of  the  older  rocks. 

The  general  aection  iu  figure  42  shows  tbe  relation  of  tbe 
different  rockp.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  conglomerate  forms  the 
highest  part  of  the  headland,  that  to  the  northeast  of  it  are  euo^ 
oessively  tbe  ahale,  limeatone,  and  an  igueoua  intrusion,  and 
that  the  Triasaic  aandatone  occupiea  both  sides  of  the  headland. 


,    Salim  m  Qimto  Htai,  Neic  BrHiuirick. 


The  manganese  occurs  as  nodules  aod  Irregular,  discon- 
tinuous veiup,  in  both  the  shale  and  the  limestone,  though  the 
larger  quantities  are  in  tbe  former.  The  nodulea  vary  from  a 
fraction  of  an  inch  to  several  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  thick- 
ness of  the  veins  is  equally  variable.  The  disturbed  character  of 
the  rocks  renders  it  somewhat  difGcult  to  determine  the  thickneiis 
of  the  main  ore-bearing  bed,  but  it  ia  probably  not  over  thirty 
feet,  though  smaller  quantities  of  manganese  are  found  in  the 
rocks  on  either  side.     The  ore  is  scattered  through  thia  tbickoesa 
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ia  very  variable  quantities.  The  amount  of  commercially  avail- 
able ore  at  Qaaco  Head  is  small. 

The  igneous  rock  is  a  hard,  light  gray,  close  grained 
material  of  a  texture  somewhat  like  trap.  The  limestone  is 
like  that  of  Markhamville,  though  it  is  much  reddened  at  the 
contact  with  the  igneous  rock.  The  conglomerate  bed  is 
composed  of  coarse  pebbles  of  metamorphic  rocks.  It  dips 
steeply  to  the  south  and  forms  a  bold  bluff,  on  which  the  light- 
house of  Quaco  Head  is  situated.  The  sandstones  and  conglom- 
erates at  each  end  of  the  section,  are  of  a  brick-red  color  and 
vary  from  coarse  sandstone  to  a  fine  conglomerate,  with  pebbles 
from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  in  diameter,  both  sand  and 
pebbles  being  composed  of  white  quartz  stained  by  a  ferruginous 
cement.  Sometimes  these  beds  contain  small,  irregular  seams  or 
nodules  of  manganese  ore  which,  however,  are  in  very  limited 
quantity,  and  have  doubtless  been  derived,  during  the  deposition 
of  the  beds,  from  the  erosion  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
rocks. 

The  accompanying  analyses  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Comey,  show  the 
composition  of  the  better  grades  of  ore  from  Quaco  Head : 

Analyses   of  manganese  ore  from  Quaco  Heady  New  Brunsmch^ 


CONSTITUENTS. 


Compact 
variety. 


Porous 
▼ariety. 


Manganese  peroxide  (pyrolusite).. 

Ferric  oxide 

Calcium 

Phosphora&. 

Sulphur 

Insoluble  silicates 


65.00 
1.75 

trace 
0.04 
0.00 
6.66 


Manganese 58.20 

Iron.. 1.63 


57.15 
1.23 


The  ore-bearing  rocks  can  be  traced  back  on  the  promontory 
at  intervals  for  almost  a  mile,  to  a  place  where  an  opening  has 

♦  Analyses  by  A.  M.  Comey,  giren  in  the  report  of  C.  L.  Whittle  to  the  Brunswick 
Manganese  Company,  1889,  p.  12. 

38  Geological,  Vol.  1.,  1890. 
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beea  made  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Molaskey.  Oq  the  north  side  of 
the  head,  small  scattered  nodules  of  manganese  ore  are  foand  im 
the  gravel  drift  that  lines  that  part  of  Quaco  Harbor  and  extends 
inland  over  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks.  They  have,  doubt- 
less, been  derived  from  the  latter  rocks  during  deposition  of  the 
gravel,  in  the  same  way  that  the  red  sandstone  just  mentioned 
obtained  its  manganese  contents  at  an  earlier  date. 

The  Glebe  mine. — The  Glebe  mine  is  situated  three  miles 
north-northeast  from  Markhamville  and  about  seven  miles  from 
the  Intercolonial  Railway  at  Sussex. 

The  ore  is  found  in  a  limestone  resembling  that  at  Mark- 
hamville, though  it  is  much  less  disturbed  than  at  that  place  and 
dips  gently  to  the  west.  The  manganese  ore  occurs  in  the  lime- 
stone in  nodules  and  thin  layers,  frequently  associated 
with  calcite  and  following  the  general  direction  of  the  stratifica- 
tion. Several  shafts  and  tunnels  have  been  made,  the  deepest 
shaft  being  85  feet. 

Other  localities  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  of  New 
Brunswick. — Besides  the  properties  already  described  manganese 
has  been  found  in  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  in  several  other 
places  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. Very  little  work  has  been  done  on  them,  however,  and 
many  have  not  even  been  prospected.  The  following  list  of 
localities  is  given  by  Messrs.  Bailey,  Matthew,  and  Ells.* 
Id  some  of  the  places  the  geologic  position  of  the  deposits 
is  uncertain,  but  most  of  them    are  in  Lower  Carboniferous 

rocks : 

"  Shepody  Mountain. — Deposits  near  the  contact  of  pre-Cam- 
brian  chloritic  slates  and  Lower  Carboniferous  conglomerates, 
Tvorked  in  former  years  quite  extensively  but  of  late  nothing  has 
been  done. 

"  East  Side  of  Salisbury  Bay. — Deposit  near  the  contact  of 
Triassic  sandstone  and  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks,  worked  some 
years  ago  by  the  company  owning  the  Markhamville  mine,  but 
shortly  abandoned. 

"  Hopewell  Corner. — Deposit  near  the  contact  of  Millstone 

<■  Oeolo^cal  Sunrej  of  Caoada,  1878-79,  p.  24  D. 
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<jrit  and  Lower  Carboniferous;  about  one  mile  west  of  Hopewell 
Corner.     Soon  exhausted. 

'^Hillsdale. — About  fifteen  miles  southeast  from  Elgin 
"Corner.     *     *     * '' 

"  Petitcodiac. — About  two  miles  northwest  from  Petit- 
<;odiao  station.  Near  the  contact  of  Lower  Carboniferous  lime- 
stone and  gypsum ;  vein  only  about  one  inch  exposed  thickness. 

^^  Jordan  Mountain. — Near  the  contact  of  Lower  Carbonifer- 
ous sediments  with  the  pre-Cambrian  of  the  mountain.    *  *    *  '' 

'^  Henry's  Lake. — ^^nrface  indications  reported^  but  deposit 
not  located.'' 

Localitiea  in  New  Brunswick  in  rocks  other  than  Lower  Car^ 
•boniferoxis. — Though  the  principal  manganese  deposits  in  New 
Brunswick  are  in  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks,  small  quantities  of 
ore  have  been  found  in  rocks  of  other  ages.  Mr.  G.  F.  Matthew, 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  has.  observed  small  quan- 
tities of  manganese  in  the  pre-Cambrian  hills  between  Markham- 
ville  and  Quaco. 

At  Tete  k  Gauche  Falls,  eight  miles  from  the  town  of 
Bathurst,  in  New  Brunswick,  nodules  of  manganese  ore  occur  in 
red  and  black  slates  of  Cambro-Silurian  age.  *  This  locality 
was  worked  a  number  of  years  ago  and  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
ore  is  said  to  have  been  shipped.  The  ore  was  freed  from  the  slate 
by  crushing  in  a  stamp  mill  and  subsequently  washing.  The  prop- 
erty is  now  idle.  Many  of  the  Cambro-Silurian  rocks  of  this 
section  are  said  by  Dr.  Ells  to  be  deeply  stained  by  manganese, 
but  no  extensive  beds  of  ore  have  been  found. 

Small  quantities  of  manganese  ore  have  been  found  in  the 
Triassic  sandstone  of  New  Brunswick,  and  have  been  mentioned 
at  Quaco  Head  on  page  513. 

THE  MANGANESE  DEPOSITS  OP  NOVA  SCOTIA. — General  features. 

The  manganese  ores  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  in  New  Brunswick, 

are   found  mostly   in   the  marine  limestone    formation    of  the 

Xiower  Carboniferous  series,  f      The  nature  of  the  ore-bearing 

«  R.  W.  Ells,  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  1879-80,  p.  45  D. 

t  The  exact  itratlgraphlc  relatloa  of  the  ore-bearing  limestones  in  New  Brunswick  and 
in  different  parts  of  Kora  Scotia  is  as  jet  somewhat  uncertain,  but  they  all  belong  to  the  same 
«er'.ea  of  rocks. 
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Umeatone,  however,  differs  eondderably  io  difieieat  plioes,  being' 
BOmetimflB  in. a  highly  breomated  condition  as  in  Hants  ooon^, 
and  at  other  times  highly  orystalline-aa  at  Looh  Lomond  io  Ca{i» 
Breton.  The  oree  have  been  worked  in  a  Domber  of  plaoe^ 
eapeoially  on  the  shores  of  Mioas  Basin  and  to  a  smaller  extent 
ID  Cape  Breton. 

THE  MANGANESE  DEP06ITB  OF  NOVA  SdlTIA, — Minas  Basin. 
Qeneral  featurea.^-TAinm  Basin  is  the  northeasterly  eud  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy;  and  the  larger  part  of  the  mangaDese  raiaing 
in  Nova  Bootia  hae  been  done  in  its  neigbborhood,  principally  in 
Hants  ooanty  on  its  sonthern  shore  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in 
Colobester  oonnty  on  the  east.  The  general  stracture 
of  tbe  region  on  the  ooaat  of  Hants  oouat;  is  a  series  of  east  and 
west  folds  with  subordinate  tramverae  disturbances*.  The 
limestone  formation  skirts  the  sonthern  shore  of  Miaas  Basin  from 
tbe  Bhabenaoadie  Biver  on  tbe  east,  to  the  estuary  of  the  Avon 
on  the  west,  a  distonoe  of  aboat  forty  miles.  Id  this  belt  of 
country  most  of  the  mangaoeee  localities  that  have  beea  worked 
in  Nova  Scotia  are  found,  among  which  are  the  Tenay  Cape^ 
Walton,  and  Cbeverie  properties.  In  fact,  more  or  less  signs  of 
manganese^oGour  almost  continuously  along  the  outcrop  of  this, 
formation,  but  it  is  only  locally  that  the  ore  is  in  workable 
qoantities.  Tbe  limestone  overlies  a  series  of  sandstones,  shales, 
conglomerates,  and  grits,  which  crop  oat  in  numerous  places 
along  the  bay. 

Tbe  ore-bearing  limestone  is  probably  several  hundred  feet 
in  thickness  in  its  largest  development,  and  is  overlain  by  the 
great  gypsum  beds  of  the  region.  The  rocks  dip  away  from  the 
shore  towards  tbe  interior,  and  tbe  ore-bearing  formation  soon  dis- 
appears under  the  gypsum  and  other  beds,  to  reappear  again  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  county,  south  of  Windsor.  Mr.  E. 
Gilpin,  Jr.,  has  recognized  in  this  manganese-bearing  limestone  a 
formation  distinct  in  character  from  the  associated  rocks,  and 
8ir  William  Dawson  has  followed  his  arrangement  and  makes  it  a 
separate  subdivision,  though  it  has  no  distiognishiDg  fossils,  f 
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Mr  Gilpin,*   in   speaking    of   the   Lower   Carboniferous 
marine  limestone  in  Nova  Scotia,  says  :     '^  This  horizon  forms 
one  <if  the   widest  spread,  and   most   strongly   marked  of  the 
Carboniferous  period.     It   is  met  in  King's  county,  in  Hants' 
Cumberland,  Colchester,  Pictou,   and  Antigonishe,  and  in  the 
four  counties  of  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton.      The   measures   of 
this   division,   comprising   sandstones,  shales,  grits,  and  lime- 
etonei^,  with  beds  of  gypsum  and  marl,   sometimes  rest  directly 
on  the  pre-Carboniferous  strata,  and  at  many  points  are  separated 
from  them  by  the  lower,  or   false  coal-measures,  or  by  beds  of 
-conglomerate,    according    to   the   conditions  of  the   period   of 
accumulation.     The  limestones  and  gypsums  occur,  apparently, 
at  no  fixed  horizon  in  this  division.     Dr.   Dawson,  in  his  ^  Aca- 
-dian   Geology,'   has  divided   the  limestones   into   five  groups, 
-characterized   respectively,    so   far  as  the  subject  has  received 
attention,  by  a  predominance  of  certain  fossil  forms.      In   his 
supplement  to  the  second  edition,  he  proposes  to  subdivide  the 
lowest  group  by  distinguishing   a  certain  manganiferous  lime- 
stone, which  appears  at  many  points  to  form  the  basis  of  the 
limestone    formation,    strictly   so   called.      This    limestone  at 
Salmon  River,  Cape  Breton  county,  Springville  and  New  Laing, 
Pictou  county,  Chester,  Maitland,  Tenay  Cape,  Windsor  and 
Onslow,  seems  to  underlie  the  gypsum  beds,  and  generally  to  be 
associated  with  the  manganese.     The  following  analyses  by  the 
writer  show  the  character  of  some  of  these  limestones  : 


CONSTITUENTS. 


Springville, 
Pictou  CO. 


8pringyille, 
Pictou  CO. 


Tenn  J  Cape. 


Salmon  River 
C.  B. 


X«ime  carbonate 

-Iron  carbonate 

Magnesia  carbjnate.., 
ICanganese  carbonate 
Cnioluble  matter.^... 
ICoIatare 


88.42 

55.28 

49.81 

1.20 

24.11 

2.56 

10.82 

10.15 

85.44 

1.38 

1.83 

4.58  t 

4.85 

5.00 

8.06 

0.40 

0.87 

101.17 

96.77 

100.82 

49.269 

4.044 

28.034 

14.586 

1.298 


97.231 


*  Notes  on  the  Manganese  Ores  of  Nora  Scotia,  Trans.  Roj.  Soc.  Canada,  May  22, 1884, 


ftp.  8-9. 


t  As  peroxide. 
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'^  The  limestone  of  Chester,  on  the  Atlantic  shore,  presents  a 
remnant  of  Lower  Carbbniferoos  measures,  formerly  withont 
doubt  co-extensive  with  those  of  our  northern  counties.  Th& 
lower  beds  are  described  by  the  late  Dr.  How  as  compact,  of  a 
dark  blue  color,  and  consisting  principally  of  carbonates  of  iron,, 
lime,  magnesia,  and  manganese,  yielding  umbers  by  weathering.. 
These  are  the  most  highly  magnesian  and  manganiferous  lime- 
stones that  I  have  yet  met  in  the  province.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  there  may  be  others  higher  in  the  marine  limestone  forma-^ 
tion  carrying  notable  percentages  of  the  carbonates  of  these 
metals.  In  the  case  of  the  Pictou  district,  however,  the  over- 
lying limestones,  up  to  what  may  be  termed  the  base  of  the 
millstone-grit,  are  decidedly  non-magnesian  ;  the  inspection  of  a 
very  complete  set  of  analyses  showing  none  carrying  over  four 
per  cent  of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  usually  little  more 
than  traces  of  mang&nese.'^ 

The  Tenny  Cape  mine. — The  Tenny  Cape  mine  was 
opened  in  1862  under  the  management  of  John  Browne  and 
has  been  worked  intermittently  ever  since.  It  is  at  present 
(1890)  the  property  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Stevens. 

The  total  production  of  the  mine  up  to  January  1st,  189U 
was  probably  over  3,000  tons.  Several  large  pits  and 
shafts  have  been  sunk  on  the  property,  the  deepest  of  which  is  a 
hundred  and  sixty  feet.  A  tunnel  has  aUa  been  run  through 
the  ore-bearing  rock  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
mine  is  situated. 

Most  of  the  ore  mined' at  Tenny  Cape  is  a  high  grade  pyro- 
lusite,  but  smaller  quantities  of  manganite  and  psilomelane  are 
also  found.  The  pyrolusite  is  especially  valuable  in  glass- 
making  on  account  of  its  freedom  from  iron.  It  is  stated  by 
Professor  How*  that  J.  Taylor  and  Company,  assayer?,  of 
London,  found  the  ore  to  contain  %bM  per  ton  in  silver. 

The  manganese  occurs  in  a  much  disturbed,  calcareous 
rock,  having  the  composition,  according  to  Mr.  Gilpin,  f  of  a 
dolomitic  limestone,  and   frequently  containing  strata  of  shale. 

<*  H.  How,  London.  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  Phil.  Mag.,  March,  19^. 
t  Trans.  B07.  80c.  Canada,  May,  1884,  pp.  8-9. 
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It  varies  from  gray  to  brown  in  color,  is  much  broken  and  forms 
a  breccia,  sometimes  carrying  large  masses  of  the  original  bed. 
The  breccia  consists  of  comparatively  small  fragments  closely 
packed  together,  while  the  large  masses  of  anbroken  rock 
exist  in  it  as  "horses/^  The  deposit  seems  to  be  the  re-cemented 
remains  of  a  single,  greatly  shattered  bed.  It  is  probably  over 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  thickness,  and  dips  steeply  to  the 
south  and  southwest.  It  lies  on  an  unbroken  massive  sand- 
stone, or  qaartzite,  which  dips  at  the  same  angle*  and  forms  the 
floor  of  the  ore-bearing  rock.  Sometimes  the  two  beds  are 
separated  by  a  layer  of  hard,  red  clay  from  two  to  four  inches  in 
thickness. 

The  exposures  of  these  rocks  occur  on  the  south  slope  of  a 
hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  breccia  disappears  under  a  low 
hollow  covered  with  debris.  A  well  in  the  hollow  is  said  to 
have  reached  gypsum,  and  fragments  of  that  material  are  found  in 
the  soil.  It  is  also  found  in  situ  and  worked  a  short  distance 
still  further  south,  so  that  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the 
breccia  dips  under  the  gypsum. 

The  ore  occurs  both  in  the  breccia  and  in  the  large  masses  of 
solid  rock,  in  the  form  of  flat  nodules,  seams,  and  pockets,  the 
last  being  either  isolated  or  connected  by  thin  leads  of  ore. 
The  seams  vary  in  thickness,  sometimes  thinning  to  less 
than  an  inch,  and  at  other  times  widening  out  to  six  inches  or 
more.  The  pockets  are  from  one  inch  to  several  feet  in 
diameter.  Some  of  them  are  said  to  have  produced  as  much 
as  three  hundred  tons  of  ore,  and  occasionally  more.  The  follow- 
ing extract,  quoted  by  Dr.  How  *  from  a  letter  to  him  from 
John  Browne,  the  former  manager  of  the  mine,  describes  a 
typical  occurrence  of  the  larger  bodies  of  ore :  "  On  the  south 
side  of  the  ridge  a  large  open  cut  was  brought  in,  running  nearly 
north  and  south,  in  which  was  discovered  the  first  large  deposit^ 
at  a  depth  of  only  fifteen  feet  from  the  surface.  It  extended  some 
twelve  fathoms  in  length,  varying  in  thickness  from  fourteen 
feet  to  as  little  as  six  inches.      From  this  pocket  we  took  from 

^  H.  How,  Notes  on  the  Economic  Mineralogr  of  Nova  Scotia,  Part  II.,  Ores  of  Man- 
ganeie  and  their  Uses,  Proceed,  and  Trans.  Nova  Scotia  Inst.  Nat.  Sci.,  1864-5,  p.  131. 
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one  hundred  aud  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  tons,  leaving 
nothing  in  the  bottom  but  a  few  small  veins.  Upon  these  we 
sank  our  shaft,  and  at  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet,  making  in  all 
thirty  feet  from  surface,  we  intersected  pocket  No.  2,  immediate- 
ly underneath  the  first  deposit  and  making  in  the  same  direction. 
The  manganese  in  the  second  pocket  is  of  far  superior  quality  to 
that  found  nearer  the  surface,  and  we  have  returned  from  it 
«ome  hundred  and  eighty  tons.'' 

The  ore  is  sometimes  associated  with  considerable 
quantities  of  calcite  and  with  fibrous  crystals  of  selenite,  as 
well  as  with  barite  and  glossy  black  masses  of  limonite. 
In  some  places,  however,  it  is  almost  entirely  free  from 
foreign  accompaniments.  The  ore  is  irregularly  scattered 
through  the  bed  :  sometimes  it  is  entirely  absent  and  at  other 
times  the  shale  and  limestone  are  cut  by  a  network  of  ore- 
bearing  veins,  with  feeders  and  side  pockets  running  ot£  at 
intervals.  The  veins  are  most  regular  in  a  large  body  of 
solid  shale,  where  they  occupy  indiscriminately  joints  and 
lines  of  bedding,  and  possibly  lines  of  faulting;  while  in  the 
breccia  they  take  a  meandering  course  among  the  component 
masses  of  the  bed,  and  often  completely  encircle  them, 
making  the  ore  very  uncertain  in  extent  and  much  more 
difficult  to  mine  than  it  is  in  the  shale.  Deposits  of  this 
form,  however,  are  to  be  expected  in  a  rock  of  this  kind, 
since  the  formation  of  the  cavities  that  the  ore  now  occupies 
was  largely  dependent  upon  the  position  and  shape  of  the 
component  rock  masses.  The  breccia  is  known  as  the  "soft 
rock,"  and  the  veins  run  from  it  into  the  large  mass  of  shale 
and  from  the  shale  into  the  breccia  without  any  interruption, 
except  in  the  regularity  of  the  deposits. 

The  accompanying  sections  in  figure  43  show  the  mode 
of  occurrence  of  the  ore  in  the  shale.  It  will  be  seen  that  it 
exists  both  as  flat  layers  in  bedding  planea  and  also  as 
veins  running  in  various  directions  across  the  stratification. 
In  the  former  case  the  ore  is  not  confined  absolutely  to 
planes  of  bedding,  but,  as  shown  in  the  upper  section, 
frequently  widens  out  and  forms  irregular  pockets  protruding 
transversely  to  the  stratification. 
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Figare  44  ia  a  sectioQ  throagh  the  property  io  a  aorth 
and  south  direction,  aod  illuBtratea  the  mode  of  occurrence  of 
the  ore-bearing  atratum  as  a  whole,  and  its  relation*  to  the 
'anderlying  Baodstoae  and  overlying  gypsum. 


*TbUi*litli>nwlllb( 


When  the  property  wm  first  opened,  condderablet^ 
qnantitieB  of  ore  were  tftkeu  from  the  sarfMO  clay  on  the^ 
hillsideB.  The  clay  has  resulted  from  the  decay  of  the  oro^ 
bearing  limestone  and  OF^rlies  its  decomposed  snr£sce. 

The  following  Mialysis  by  H.  Poole  shows  the  compos!^ 
tion  of  a  specimen  of  the  ore  from  this  mine : 

Analyiis  of  manganese  ore  firmn  Tmng  GSope,  Nova  Sootia.* 
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ITie  Parker  mine. — The  Parker  mine  is  three  quarters  oF 
a  mile  northwest  of  Tenny  Cape  and  shows  ore  similar  to  that 

at  the  latter  place  and  occarriDg  under  similar  conditions^ 
Bat  little  mining  has  been  done  and  the  property  is  at 
present  (1890)  idle. 

The  Moose  Brook  mine. — ^The  Moose  Brook  mine  is  situ- 
ated on  MooBe  Brook,  four  miles  northeast  of  Tenay  Cape^ 
and  half  a  mile  south  of  the  shore  of  Minas  Basin.  Small 
quantities  of  manganese  have  been  mined  on  the  property^ 
but  work  has  been  suspended. 

The  Cheverie  mine. — The  Cheverie  mine  is  situated  near 
the  village  of  Cheverie,  on  Minas  Basin,  just  east  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Avon  estuary.  The  property  consists  of  a 
rocky  bluff  rising  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  above  the  water 
and  skirting  the  west  shore  of  Cheverie  Harbor  for  several 
hundred  yards.  It  has  been  worked  at  several  different 
times,  but  at  present  no  mining  is  being  done.    Between 

«  The  analjais  was  made  bj  H.  Poole  and  quoted  by  Professor  H.  How,  in  the  London^ 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Phil.  Mag.,  March,  1866. 
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two  and  three  huodrecl  tons  of  ore  are  said  to  faKre  bee» 

shipped. 

Moat  of  the  manganese  atCheverie  is  a  black,  cryBtalliD& 
ore  composed  partly  of  pyrolusite  and  partly  of  manganite. 
It  occurs  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  that  at  Tenny- 
Cape,  but  in  smaller  quantities.  It  is  associated  with  white 
calcite  in  a  network  of  small  veins  from  an  eighth  of  an  incb- 
to  three  or  four  inches  in  thickoesa,  rnnaing  through  a 
calcareous  breccia  composed  of  broken  fragmenta  of  maasivft 
and  ebaly  limeatone.  The  ore  freqaently  encirclea  the  frag- 
ments or  rune  along  the  bedding  planes  of  the  nnbrokea 
parts  of  the  bed.  In  ;fact,  it  ia  found  wherever  a  cavity  or 
joint  gives  access  to  it,  but  it  is  usually  in  thin  seams. 
Below  the  water  it  is  said  to  be  more  plentiful  and  has 
been  mined  there  on  a  small  scale,  bat  the  operationa  were 
neceaaarily  carried  on  at  considerable  expense  and  were  sooi> 
abandoned.  Frequently  the  calcite  aasociated  with  the- 
manganeae  is  in  the  form  of  long  crystals  atanding  at  right 
angles  to  the  walls  of  the  veins  and  forming  a  comb  structure,, 
in  the  center  of  which  is  the  ore. 

,  The  sections  iu  figure  45  illustrate  the  mode  of  occur- 
rence of  the  ore.  The  one  on  the  left  showa  a  network  of 
veins  in  the  brecciated  rock,  while  tbe  other  shows  a  more- 
regular  deposit  occupying  a  plane  of  bedding  in  the  shaly 
limestone,  or  calcareous  shale,  and  representing  a  lenticular 
layer  of  ore. 
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At  the  seaward  end  of  the  bluff  in  which  this  property 
is  situated,  the  ore-bearing  rock  rests  upon  sandstone  ap- 
parently similar  to  that  at  Tenny  Cape,  which  is  underlain 
in  tu  rn  by  a  series  of  shales  and  sandstones.  The  rocks  below 
the  ore-bearing  stratum  dip  at  5^-15^  to  the  northeast,  and 
none  of  them  have  the  brecciated  character  of  the  latter  rock. 
At  the  inland,  or  northern  end  of  the  exposure,  the  rocks 
appear  to  dip  under  the  extensive  beds  of  gypsum  worked 
at  Cheverie,  though  the  contact  of  the  rocks  is  obscured  by 
soil. 

The  following  analyses,  the  first  by  E.  Gilpin,  Jr.,  the 
second  by  H.  How,  show  the  composition  of  the  pyrolusite 
-and  the  manganite  from  this  locality : 

Analysis  of  pyrolusite  from  Cheverie^  Nova  Scotia.^ 

Maoganese  peroxide » 90.15 

Ferric  oxide 2.55 

Lime.. trace 

BaryU 1.12 

Moisture „ 2.05 

Phosphorlu  acid 1.029 

Insoluble  matter 2.80 

99.699 

Manganese 56.97 

Iron 1.78 

Phosphorus 0.15 

Analysis  of  manganite  from  Cheverie^  Nova  Scotia.f 

Mangaoese  sesquioxlde 86.81 

Ferric  oxide,  barite,  and  loss 2.05 

Water « 10.00 

Gangue 1.14 

100.00 

Manganese.... 60.42 

The  Walton  mine, — This  property  is  at  the   village   of 
"Walton,  on  the  shore  of  Minas  Basin,  twelve  miles  northeast 

o  E.  Gilpia,  Jr.,  Trans.  Roy.  Soo.  Canada,  March,  1884,  p.  10. 

t  a.  How,  London,  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Phil.  Mag.,  March,  1886. 
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of  Cheverie.   It  has  been  worked  by  Mr.  Churchill  of  Walton^ 
but  at  present  (1890)  it  is  idle. 

The  ore  is  mostly  crystalline  and  contains  both  pyrolu- 
site  and  mauganite.  It  exists  in  the  same  associations  as  at 
Cheverie,  except  that  here  considerable  quantities  of  barite,  in , 
the  form  of  nests  and  nodules,  occur  in  the  manganese-bearing 
breccia.  The  ore-bearing  rock  lies  on  a  sandstone  which  is. 
underlain  by  interbedded  shales  and  sandstones,  similar  to 
those  at  Cheverie. 

'Other  localilies  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  on  Minos  r 
Basin  and  in  the  adjacent  country  in  Nova  Scotia. — Besides  the 
localities  already  described  in  Nova  Scotia,  several  others  have 
been  foand  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  marine  limestone  and' 
some  of  them  have  been  worked.     Among  these  are  :     Onslow^ 
Colchester  county ;  Salmon  River,  near  Truro,  Colchester  county; 
Noel,  Douglas,  and  Bawdon,  Hants  county ;    near  Glengarry^^ 
Pictou    county;  Springville,   Pictou  county;  at   Minadie  and 
Amherst,  Cumberland  county;    in  Antigonishe  county. 

Localities  in  Nova  Scotia  in  rocks  other  than  Lower  Carboni-- 
ferous. — As  already  stated,  the  workable  deposits  of  manganese 
in  Nova  Scotia,  so  far  as  known,  are  confined  to  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous rocks,  but  small  quantities  have  been  found  in  rocks 
of  various  other  ages. 

Mr.  Gilpin,*  in  speaking  of  the  existence  of  pyrolusite' 
in  the  pre-Carboniferous  rocks  of  Nova  Scotia,  says  :  "Between 
Halifax  and  Windsor,  near  Mount  Uniacke,  pyrolusite  is  found 
in  small  pockets  and  veins  penetrating  granite,  and  in  quartzites 
of  the  auriferous  Lower  Cambrian  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Atlantic 
coast.  It  occurs  in  veinleta  in  the  granite  of  Musquodoboit^ 
and  as  small  irregular  seams  in  the  granite  of  Ship  Harbour* 
In  the  hills  south  of  Wolfville,  in  King's  county,  the  i^ame  ore 
is  found  in  quartzites  and  slates,  presumably  of  Upper  Silurian 
age." 

Sir  William  Dawson  mentions  the  existence  of  small  quan- 
tities of  manganese  in  the  Coal  Measures  of  the  Pictou  coal 
fields,  t 

*  Traiu.  £07.  Soc.  Canada,  May,  1884,  p.  8. 

t  Acadian  Geology,  second  edition,  1878,  p.  845. 
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Small  and  unimportant  quantities  of  low  grade  manganese 
ore  have  been  found  in  the  Triassic  sandstone  in  Nova  Scotia. 
^\r  William  Dawson  *  mentions  it  as  occurring  at  Cornwallis 
Bridge,  and  Mr.  Gilpin  notesf  its  existence  at  Cornwallis  and  at 
Wolfville.  The  latter  authority  also  refers^  to  small  quantities 
of  manganiferous  ochre  having  been  mined  in  rocks  of  this  age. 

TTHE  MANGANESE  DEPOSITS  OF    NOVA    SCOTIA, — Cape  Breton. 

General  features. — Manganese  has  been  found  in  Cape  Breton, 
in  the  mountainous  region  lying  between  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
Bras  d'Or  Lake.  E.  Gilpin,  Jr.,§  in  speaking  of  the  geologic 
structure  of  this  region,  says :  ''  In  Cape  Breton  deposits  of 
economic  vafue  occur  only  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  of 
the  same  name.  Here,  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Salmon  River, 
the  lower  members  of  the  Carboniferous  are  met  in  a  valley 
between  the  felsites  of  the  Mira  and  East  Bay  hills.  The  space 
is  generally  occupied  by  the  millstone  grit,  beneath  the  edges  of 
which  the  marine  limestones  occasionally  crop  out,  or  the  latter 
are  excluded  by  the  basal  conglomerates.  The  following  notes 
are  from  a  visit  to  the  Moseley  (iron)  mine,  and  from  informa- 
tion kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  the  Canadian  Geolo- 
gical Survey. 

"The  felsites  of  the  Mira  hills  form  a  series  of  bays  along 
which  are  exposed  Carboniferous  limestones,  conglomerates, 
shales,  and  grits  as  they  were  accumulated  subject  to  the  varying 
conditions  of  the  winds  and  currents  of  the  period  under  con- 
sideration. At  some  points,  the  limestones  rest  on  the  felsites; 
at  other  localities,  grits  and  shales  intervene;  elsewhere,  the 
basal  conglomerates  are  covered  directly  by  the  millstone  grit. 
The  manganese  ores  were  discovered  two  years  ago  in  one  of 
these  recesses  where  the  felsites  were  succeeded  by  shales  and 
grits,  and  finally  by  limestones,  the  latter  apparently  extending 
from  point  to  point  of  the  ancient  bay." 

Though  the  ores  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Nova  Scotia,  are 

^  AeadiftD  Geology,  second  edition,  p.  118. 
t  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Canada,  May,  1884,  p.  8. 

X  The  Geological  Belation  of.the  Principal  Xova  Scotia  Minerals,  Trans.  Amer.  Inst. 
3ing.  Eng.,  Vol.  XVIII. ,  1889-91,  p.  200. 

g  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Canada,  May,  1884,  p.  12. 
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found  in  rocks  of  Lower  Carboniferous  age^  the  mode  of 
occurrence  is  sometimes  different  from  that  at  the  localities 
already  described.  The  manganese  is  generally  found  in 
association  with  limestone  and  red  shale,  and  these, 
though  they  show  in  their  steep  dips  the  result  of  the  general 
-disturbance  which  has  afiected  the  region,  have  not  that 
tninutely  shattered  and  fractured  character  seen  at  the 
localities  already  described  on  Minas  Basin.  The  only 
locality  where  any  considerable  work  has  been  done  in  Cape 
JSreton  is  at  the  Moseley  mine. 

The  Moseley  mine. — The  Moseley  mine  is  in  Cape  Breton 
-county,  near  the  head  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  eight  miles  south 
of  the  village  of  Big  Pond,  on  East  Bay.  It  is  the  property 
of  Mr.  E.  T.  Mosely,  of  Sydney,  and  was  opened  in  1880.  In 
1881  seventy  tons,  and  in  1882  fifty-nine  tons  of  ore  are  said  to 
have  been  shipped*,  and  similar  quantities  have  been  mined 
since  then.  The  total  production  of  the  property  up. to  1890 
is  said  to  have  been  about  800  tons.  The  ore  is  packed  in 
oasks  and  most  of  it  is  sent  to  Boston. 

The  ore  is  found  in  both  the  crystalline  and  massive 
forms,  part  of  it  being  pyrolusite.  It  occurs  as  nodules, 
pockets,  and  interbedded  layers,  in  association  with  lime- 
stone and  red  shale,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  it 
impregnates  a  coarse  conglomerate.  It  is  most  abundant, 
however,  in  the  red  shale.  Figure  46  shows  the  relation  of 
the  rocks  on  the  property.  The  ore-bearing  limestone, 
which  is  represented  by  bed  A  on    the  left    side    of  the 


Figure  46.    Meal  section  at  the  Moseley  tninet  Cape  Breton^  showing  the  position  of  the  man- 
:ganese-^>earing  roeks, 

A.  MaQganese-bearing  limestone. 

B.  Maoganese-bearing  shale  or  clay. 

C.  OoDglomerate. 

D.  Limestone  containing,  so  far  as  known,  no  manganese. 


*  Hugk  Fletcher,  Geological  Surrey  of  Canada,  1882-3-4,  pp.  92-93  H . 
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figure,  is  of  a  grayisb-brown  or  purplish-brown  color,  of  a 
crystalline  structure,  and  contains  thin  interbedded  films  of 
red  clay.  It  dips  at  an  angle  of  about  30^  and  is  directly 
overlain  by  the  red  clay  or  shale  (bed  B  of  the  accompanying 
figure)  which  is  an  indurated  brick-red  clay,  generally  of  a 
shaly  or  slaty  texture  and  slightly  calcareous.  This  variea 
from  one  foot  to  ten  feet  in  thickness,  and  has  been  the 
source  of  most  of  the  ore  mined  on  the  property.  The  oro^ 
in  both  the  shale  and  the  limestone  is  of  irregular  dis- 
tribution :  in  some  places  layers  of  ore  over  a  foot  in  thick- 
ness are  said  to  have  been  found,  while  in  others  it  is  entirely 
absent. 

Immediately  overlying  the  red  shale  is  a  coarse  con- 
glomerate (bed  C  of  the  figure)  composed  of  pebbles  of 
metamorphic  rocks,  and  often  including  pockets  of  redclay^ 
Manganese  has  been  found  in  the  conglomerate,  bat  only 
in  very  small  quantities.  It  occurs  either  as  a  black  stain 
coating  individual  pebbles  and  giving  the  bed  a  blotched 
appearance ;  or  as  thin  layers  from  one  to  three  inches  in 
thickness;  or  in  isolated  pockets,  filling  the  cavities  between 
the  pebbles.  The  ore  is  only  seen  in  the  conglomerate  for 
short  distances  above  the  contact  with  the  underlying  bed. 
The  conglomerate  is  overlain  by  a  gray  or  grayish-brown 
crystalline  limestone  resembling  the  limestone  that  underlies 
the  bed,  except  that  it  has  not  the  purplish-brown 
color,    and,    so    far    as    known,    contains    no    manganese 

ore. 

A  large  part  of  the  ore  taken  from  this  property  has  been 
obtained  in  the  soil,  in  loose  masses  which  have  weathered 
out  of  the  red  shale  and  the  limestone,  though  several 
openings  have  also  been  made  in  the  rock. 

A  short  distance  southeast  of  this  locality,  and  still  on 
land  controlled  by  Mr.  Moseley,  is  an  indurated  shaly  clay, 
somewhat  similar  to  that  mentioned  above,  containing  thin 
beds  and  lenticular  layers  of  limestone  from  one  to  four 
inches  in  thickness,  and  associated  with  a  deposit  of  siliceous 
pebbles  cemented  in  a  light  green  matrix.   Manganese  occurs 
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in  the  shaly  clay  and  has  been  worked  to  a  dmall  extent.  A 
large  part  of  the  ore  obtained,  however,  has  been  found  in 
loose  nodules  in  the  creek  beds,  having  been  washed  out  of 
the  original  rock.  These  "drift  nodules"  have  a  dull, 
earthy  appearance  on  the  outside,  but  inside  they  show  the 
bright,  black  surface  of  the  fresh  ore. 

THE  MANGANIFEROUS   IRON   DEPOSITS   OF  NOVA   SCOTIA. 

Besides  the  manganese  ores  valued  simply  for  their 
contents  of  that  metal,  or  its  peroxide,  large  quantities  of 
manganiferous  iron  ore  are  found  in  Nova  Scotia,  especially 
in  the  counties  of  Pictou,  Antigonishe,  and  Colchester. 
These  ores  usually  occur  in  the  form  of  brown  hematites  or 
of  limonites  containing  variable  amounts  of  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, either  intimately  mixed  or  as  crystals  encrusting 
cavities,  or  even  in  the  form  of  wad.  According  to  E.  Gilpin, 
Jr.,  *  the  hematite  at  the  Londonderry  mine,  Colchester 
county,  sometimes  contains  as  much  as  14  per  cent  of  per- 
oxide of  manganese.  According  to  the  same  authority,  the 
limonites  in  the  neighborhood  of  Springville,  Pictou  county, 
occurring  at  the  contact  of  the  marine  limestone  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  with  the  Silurian  rocks,  also  often  contain 
manganese ;  and  in  fact  these  ores  frequently  grade  into  true 
manganese  ores,  containing  very  little  iron,  as  is  shown  ia 
the  accompanying  analyses  by  Mr.  Gilpin: 

Analyses  of  manganese  and  manganiferous  iron  ores  from  neaT 

Springville^   Nova  Scotia,  f 

Manganese  peroxide .  14.410 

Maoganese  seaquioxide «  62.950       

Ferric  oxide. » 10.848  48.223 

Alumina 2.880  0.015 

Lime 7.280  0.015 

Baryta 0.670        

Magnesia „ 1.680       

Carbonic  acid 

Sulphur 0.480 

Pliosphorus 0.020 

Insoluble  residue 2.781  25.130 

Water  of  composition 


Moisture., 


• •   ••■•    I 

1.460  J 


12.580 


90.439      100.808 


Manganese 43.810         9.106 

Iron 7.594        33.756 


^  Trans.  Boy.  Soc.  Canada,  1884,  pp.  7-8. 
tlbid.,p.  12. 
84  Geological,  Vol.  1.,  1890. 
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THE   MANGANESE   DEPOSITS     OF    CANADA   OTHER  THAN     THOSE 

IN  NEW  BRUNSWICK  AND  NOVA   SCOTIA. 

The  Magdalen  Islands.  —  James  Richardson,  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  reports  *  the  existence  of  mangan- 
ese ores  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Amherst  Island,  in 
the  Magdalen  group,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  but  unlike 
the  Nova  Scotia  ores  of  that  age  they  do  not  appear  to  be  associated 
with  limestone.  In  speaking  of  this  locality  Mr.  Richardson 
says :  ^'  Immediately  under  Demoiselle  Hill,  on  Amherst 
Island,  numerous  blocks  charged  with  peroxide  of  manganese, 
or  pyrolusite,  occur  among  the  debris  of  the  fallen  cliffs.  They 
are  in  pieces  varying  from  one  pound  to  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  in 
weight.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  they  are  derived 
from  a  deposit,  more  or  less  regular,  in  the  hillside,  but  which  is 
completely  concealed  by  the  fallen  debris.  At  a  place  bearing 
nearly  due  west  from  Cap  aux  Meules,  at  the  distance  of  about  a 
mile,  and  close  to  the  English  Mission  church,  similar  pieces  to 
those  above  described  are  very  frequently  picked  up.  Numerous 
stones  of  this  character  were  observed  by  me  at  this  locality,  but 
as  the  ground  was  covered  with  growing  crops  I  did  not  attempt 
any  further  search."  These  ores  were  found  in  a  region  of  sand- 
stone, shales,  and  gypsum  beds,  together  with  areas  of  dolorite 
and  diasbase,  but  no  limestones  are  reported  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Newfoundland. — Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt  describes  a  deposit  of 
massive  carbonate  of  manganese  at  Placeutia  Bay,  Newfound- 
land: t  It  is  interbedded  in  slates  which  are  supposed  to  be  of 
Silurian  age.  It  is  described  as  '^compact  and  impalpable  in 
texture,  brittle,  with  a  conchoidal  fracture  and  a  feeble,  waxy 
lustre ;  slightly  translucent  on  the  edges ;  color  fawn  to  pale 
chestnut-brown ;  streak  white ;  hardness  4.0 ;  density  3.25. 
The  specimen  shows  faint  lines  which  seem  to  be  those  of  deposi- 
tion and  give  to  the  mass  the  aspect  of  a  sinter.  It  is  encrusted 
and  penetrated  in  parts  with  black  crystalline  oxide  of  mangan- 

<*  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  1879-80,  p.  10  G. 
t  Ibid.,  1857-58,  pp.  204-5. 
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<ese.''    The  presenoe  of  oxide  of  maQganese  in  this  mineral  is 
probably  due  to  its  partial  decomposition. 

An  analjbis  of  this  mineral  by  Dr.  Hunt  gave  carbonate  of 
tnanganese  84.6  per  cent,  silica  14.40  per  cent,  a  little  iron  and 
lime,  and  a  trace  of  magnesia. 

This  deposit  is  of  interest  on  account  of  the  existence  of  the 
metal  in  the  form  of  a  bedded  carbonate.  It  probably  represents 
the  former  condition  of  many  of  the  oxide  ores  of  manganese 
elsewhere  in  the  stratified  rocks^  but  they  have  since  been  con- 
verted to  their  present  more  stable  form, 

*'  Eastern  townships  J'  —  Dr.  T.  .  Sterry  Hunt  *  describes 
tnanganiferous  dolomites  in  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the 
'**  eastern  townships"  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  dolomites 
^f  the  9th  lot  of  the  9th  range  of  the  township  of  Sutton  were 
found  to  contain  manganese  in  the  form  of  carbonate^  sometimes 
to  the  extent  of  7*65  per  cent ;  and  are  often  stained  a  brownish- 
•black  on  the  surface,  as  a  result  of  its  oxidation, 

Bachewanung  Bay, — At  Bachewanung  Bay,  on  Lake 
Superior,  manganese  has  been  found  in  '^stringers'^  running 
through  a  reddish  trappean  rock,  which  strikes  north  and  south 
and  is  about  fifty  feet  in  thickness.f  It  occurs  with  quartz, 
<;alcite,  and  fluorspar.  ^'  The  ore,  which  is  massive  with  small 
^eodes  of  crystals,  is  described  by  Prof.  Hadley  as  mangauite,  or 
hydrous  sesquioxyd  of  manganese.  *  *  *  A  specimen  was 
found  by  assay  to  be  equal  to  60  per  cent  of  peroxyd  of  man- 
£anese.'' 

CHEMICAL  ACTION   IN   THE   MANGANESE   DEPOSITS,  J 

The  chemical  action  which  has  taken  place  in  the  manganese 
deposits  since  they  were  laid  down,  has  had  a  marked  effect  on 
tbeir  mode  of  occurrence.  As  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  man- 
ganese deposits  in  America,  the  ores  were  probably  laid  down 
originally  as  carbonates  or  oxides,  or  both,  during  the  deposi- 

«  Geological  Surrey  of  Canada,  1857-8,  p.  204. 
t  Geology  of  Canada,  1863,  p.  751. 

X  The  subject  of  the  origin  of  manganese  deposits  will  be  treated  in  the  final  chapter  of 
this  report.  The  present  discussion  relates  only  to  the  chemical  changes  that  have  taken 
l>laoe  in  the  deposits  since  their  deposition. 
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tion  of  the  eDcIosing  stratified  rocks,  and  subsequently  th& 
carbonates  were  converted  to  the  various  oxides  by  the  ordinary 
process  of  oxidation.  This  may  have  taken  place  either  during- 
the  deposition  of  the  enclosing  strata,  or  subsequently  to  their 
elevation  into  a  land  area. 

In  many  places  the  ores,  whether  in  the  form  of  nodules,, 
pockets,  or  lenticular  layers,  still  tend,  in  a  general  way,  to  pre- 
serve their  bedded  character  and  to  follow  the  direction  of  the 
stratification,  just  as  they  were  originally  laid  down.  This  ia 
well  seen  at  Markhamville,  Quaco  Head,  the  Glebe  mine,  Loch 
Lomond,  and  elsewhere.  In  these  places  the  nature  of  the  ore 
has  probably  been  somewhat  altered  by  chemical  action  subse- 
quently to  its  deposition,  but  its  position  with  relation  to  the 
enclosing  strata  is  doubtless  very  much  as  it  was  when  it  was 
laid  down. 

In  other  places,  however,  the  manganese  bears  a  very  dif- 
ferent relation  to  the  rock  from  what  it  did  originally,  and 
instances  of  this  are  seen  at  Tenny  Cape,  Cheverie,  and  elsewhere.. 
At  these  places  the  enclosing  rock  has  been  brecciatec]  and  the^ 
ore,  though  it  occupies  a  special  horizon  in  the  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous series,  has  lost  almost  all  traces  of  any  stratified  position 
that  it  might  once  have  occupied  in  the  rock,  and  occurs  as  nests 
and  pockets,  or  as  veins  encirclinc^  and  piercing  the  individual 
fragments.  Sometimes,  however,  well  defined  flat  nodules  and 
lenticular  layers  of  ore  are  found  in  planes  of  bedding,  and  are 
similar  to  those  in  places  where  the  rocks  have  not  been  broken » 
The  presence  of  these,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  rock,  where  it 
is  not  brecciated,  is  characterized  by  bedded  ores,  would  seem  to 
point  to  the  probability  that  all  the  manganese  in  such  localities 
once  occupied  positions  conformable  to  the  stratification  of  the 
enclosing  limestone ;  and  that  the  ore,  as  now  found  in  the  * 
breccia,  owes  its  position  to  chemical  action,  by  which  the  man- 
ganese, as  it  originally  existed,  has  been  dissolved  and  re-deposited 
in  the  interstices,  joints,  and  faults  of  the  re-arranged  rock. 
The  manganese-bearing  limestone  is  underlain  by  a  series  of 
sandstones,  shales,  and  grits  which  are  not  marked  by  the  brec* 
ciated  condition  of  that  rock. 
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The  stimulating  cause  which  brought  od  this  chemical  action 
in  the  ore  deposit  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  it  seems  possible 
that  both  it  and  the  brecciation  of  the  rock  may  be  intimately 
connected  phenomena;  in  fact,  that  the  latter  may  have  been 
the  causie  of  the  former,  and  that  they  may  both  be  connected 
with  the  presence  of  gypsum.  It  will  be  observed  in  the 
detailed  descriptions  alrea'dy  given,  that  at  Tenny  Cape  and 
C!heverie  the  brecciated  ore-bearing  limestone  appears  to  dip  un- 
der the  gypsum ;  whereas  at  Markhamville^  Quaco  Head,  and 
Loch  Lomond,  where  gypsum  does  not  overlie  the  ore-bearing 
limestones,  the  rock  is  not  brecciated. 

The  gypsum  represents  an  interbedded  deposit  in  the  associ- 
ated strata,  but  the  presence  or  absence  of  brecciation  in  the  over- 
lying rocks  has  not  been  investigated  by  the  writer.  Sir  William 
DdWhon,  *  however,  describes  a  limestone  overlying  gypsum  at 
Plaibter  Cove,  Cape  Breton,  which  has  a  peculiar  broken  appear- 
ance, showing  masses  of  limestone  cemented  by  gypsum.  He 
«tate8  also  that  similar  occurrences  are  not  rare  in  connection 
with  gypsum  beds. 

The  gypsum  itself,  though  not  brecciated,  is  often  much 
disturl)ed,  showing  a  series  of  small  abrupt  undulations  and 
folds. 

The  problem  to  be  solved,  therefore,  in  the  manganese  de- 
posits is  the  brecciation  of  a  certain  series  of  strata,  underlain  by 
-equally  disturbed,  but  not  brecciated  beds,  and  overlain  by  large 
gypsum  beds.f  One  of  four  causes  usually  operates  in  forming 
breccia  deposits:  (1)  the  surface  breaking  of  the  rock  and  the 
accumulation  of  its  fragments  at  the  base  of  clifis  or  along  the 
<5oast;  (2)  the  crumpling  of  the  bed  by  folding;  (5)  the  shatter- 
ing ot  the  bed  by  igneous  action;  (4)  chemical  action,  either 
in  the  bed  itself  or  in  the  associated  strata. 

(1)  The  first  cause  is  entirely  out  of  the  question,  as  the 
brecciated  parts  of  the  ore-bearing  limestone  blend  into  the  solid 

o  Ac  idiao  GeoloKJ,  third  edition,  1878,  p.  893. 

\  Sir  William  Dawson  (Acadian  Geology,  third  edition,  p.  892)  describes  a  gypsum  bed  at 
PUister  OoTe  which  has  a  thickness  of  150  feet.  This,  however,  is  exceptionally  large.  The 
thickness  of  thi)  gypsum  at  the  manganese  localities  was  not  accurately  measured,  but  it  would 
amount  at  least  to  a  considerable  fraction  of  the  Plaister  Cove  deposit. 
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parts^  and  appear  to  occupy  much  the  same  position  with  relation 
to  the  associated  strata  as  they  originally  did. 

(2)  The  second  cause  of  brecciation,  that  is  by  folding,  doea 
not  seem  probable,  as  the  associated  beds,  though  they  are  much 
disturbed  and  dip  at  steep  angles,  do  not  show  the  crumpling- 
exhibited  by  the  ore-bearing  rock.  The  rock  immediately 
underlying  the  ore-bearing  horizon  is  a  hard  quartzite,  and  ita 
greater  resistance  to  crushing  during  folding  might  be  said  to 
explain  the  absence  of  brecciation  in  it.  Below  this,  however^ 
is  a  series  of  shales  which  would  succumb  to  crushing  just  as 
easily  as  the  ore-bearing  rocks,  or  even  more  so ;  and  yet,  though 
these  shales  often  occupy  positions  in  which  they  have  beea 
subjected  to  just  as  severe  a  strain  during  folding  as  the  ore- 
bearing  rock,  they  are  not  marked,  so  far  as  seen,  by  the  brec- 
ciation characteristic  of  the  latter. 

(3)  The  third  cause  of  brecciation,  that  is  by  igneous  action^ 
is  also  improbable,  since,  had  it  acted,  the  brecciation  would  not 
be  expected  to  be  so  continuous  as  it  is  along  the  strike  of  the 
rocks,  and  besides  would  not  be  confined  to  certain  strata. 

(4)  Hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  look  to  the  fourth,  or 
chemical  cause  of  brecciation,  and  there  appear  to  be  reasons 
to  suppose  that  chemical  action  in  the  gypsum  beds  has  operated 
in  bringing  about  the  present  brecciated  condition  in  the  man- 
ganese-bearing deposit. 

The  origin  of  gypsum  in  the  large  beds  found  in  Nova 
Scotia  is  ascribed  by  Sir  William  Dawson*  to  the  "  conversion  of 
submarine  beds  of  calcareous  matter  into  sulphate  of  lime,  by  free 
sulphuric  acid,  poured  into  the  sea  by  springs  or  streams  issuing 
from  volcanic  rocks. '^  What  are  commonly  called  the  gypsum 
beds  really  consist  of  gypsum  and  anhydrite,  associated  in  varying 
quantities.  Gypsum  is  a  form  of  sulphate  of  lime  containing 
20.9  per  cent  of  water,  and  anhydrite  is  a  form  containing  no 
water.  Anhydrite  occurs  in  the  gypsum  as  intimately  mixed 
crystals,  or  as  nodules,  large  masses,  or  even  as  solid  layers^ 
sometimes  composing  the  larger  part  of  the  bed. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  anhydrite,  on  exposure  to  per- 

*  Acadian  Geology,  third  edition,  1878,  p.  262. 
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colating  waters^  can  absorb  moisture  and  go  into  the  hydrated 
form  of  sulphate  of  lime^  or  gypsum.  Such  a  transition  adds 
greatly  to  the  bulk  of  the  original  anhydrite,  increasing  it,  ac- 
cording to  Geikie,  *  about  33  per  cent;  and  where  the  anhydrite 
is  confined  on  either  side  by  the  associated  rocks,  something 
must  give  way  to  afford  space  for  this  expansion.  Such  an  ex- 
pansion cannot  be  restrained,  and  the  rocks  will  therefore  be 
broken  in  the  same  way  that  a  jug  is  broken  when  water  is  frozen 
in  it.  This  action  is  a  recognized  agent  in  the  local  dis- 
turbance of  rocks,t  frequently  producing  dome-shaped  hillocks 
or  otherwise  folding  the  strata.  Elie  de  Beaumont  |  describes 
cases  in  France  where  the  strata  have  been  upheaved  and  in 
some  places  overthrown  by  the  expansion  caused  by  the  transi- 
tion of  anhydrite  into  gypsum. 

If  this  same  process  of  hydration  has  gone  on  in  the  region 
in  question,  and  if  the  anhydrite  now  seen  represents  only  the 
remains  of  a  deposit  which  has  been  partly  converted  to  the 
hydrous  form,  then  the  bed  at  present  must  have  a  much  greater 
volume  than  it  had  before,  and  its  expansion  might  readily  have 
caused  the  brecciated  character  of  the  associated  rocks.  The 
amount  of  brecciation  would  depend  on  the  amount  of  anhydrite 
that  had  been  altered,  and  hence  a  possible  explanation  of  the 
variable  extent  of  the  brecciation  in  different  places.  This  ex- 
pansion by  hydration  would  not  only  explain  the  brecciation  of 
the  associated  rocks,  but  also  the  numerous  small  undulating 
folds  characteristic   of  the  gypsum  beds  t^hemselves. 

The  writer  has  not  made  any  detailed  examination  of  the 
gypsum  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  cannot  at  present  state  the  strength 
of  the  evidence  as  to  whether  or  not  the  gypsum  has  been 
derived  from  anhydrite.  This  possible  cause  of  brecciation^ 
therefore,  is  offered  only  as  a  suggestion  which  a  more  thorough 
study  of  the  region  may  either  overthrow  or  substantiate. 

Sir  William  Dawson,  in  a  letter  kindly  written  in  answer  to 
inquiries  by  the  writer  concerning  the  nature  of  the  association 

«  Text  Book  of  Geology,  second  edition,  18S5,  p.  319. 

t  Archibald  Geikie,  Text  Book  of  Geologf,  second  edition,  1885,  p.  319.    Joseph  Presto 
wieb,  Geology :  Chemical,  Physical  and  Strati  graphical,  Vol.  T.,  p.  116. 
X  Explic.  Carte  GC'ol.  de  France,  Vol.  II.,  p.  89.    (Prestwich). 
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of  gypsum  and  aahydrite  id  Nova  Scotia,  has  also  meationed 
this  same  cause  nf  brecoiation  as  possible,  thougb  he  notes  the 
difficulty  of  explaining  exactly  under  what  couditious  an  aqueous 
deposit  of  beds  of  anhydrite  oonld  have  been  originally  laid  down ; 
unlpHs,  as  lie  suggests,  it  was  derived  from  the  decomposition  of 
calcium  carbonate  in  situ,  either  by  vapor  or  heated  solations  of 
sulphuric  acid. 

The  hydration  of  the  anhydrite  in  the  case  in  question,  if 
such  has  taken  place,  has  not  been  a  sudden  process,  abruptly 
begun  and  quickly  finished  ;  it  has  probably  been  going  on  ever 
since  the  anhydrite  itself  began  to  be  formed,  and  was  partly 
accomplished  before  the  beds  were  raised  into  a  land  area  and 
tilted  as  they  are  now  seen.  In  fact,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  anhydrite  that  is  left  is  still  undergoing  a  slow  hydra- 
tion, and  is  expanding  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  gypsum 
formed. 

If  the  gypsum  was  derived,  as  suggested  by  Sir  William  Daw- 
eon,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  calcareous  matter,  and  if  it 
was  originally  formed  in  its  hydrous  condition,  then  another  pos- 
sible cause  of  the  brecciation  of  the  underlying  beds  might  be 
found  in  the  expansion  due  to  the  transition  of  the  calcareous 
bed  into  gypsum. 


Figure  46    illustrates  the  brecciation  of  the   limestone  and 
ihaly  material  at  the  Tenny  Cape  mine.      It  will  be  seen  by  re* 
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fernDg  to  figure  44,  page  521,  that  the  ore-bearing  rock  is 
bonnded  on  the  north  by  the  underlying  sandstone,  or  quartzite, 
tind  on  the  south  by  the  gypsum  bed.  Figure  46  represents  a 
view  near  the  top  of  the  hill  in  figure  44,  and  in  the  part 
of  the  ore-bearing  stratum  that  abuts  on  the  sandstone.  The 
base  of  figure  46  belongs  at  the  line  of  contact  with  the  sand- 
stone, and  the  right  hand  end  of  it  is  uppermost  on  the  slope  of 
the  quartzite.  It  will  be  obsei^ved  that  a  part  of  the  bed  is 
much  broken,  while  the  rest  is  greatly  contorted.  If  the  brec* 
ciation  is  due  to  a  lateral  thrust  emanating  from  the  gypsum^ 
there  is  seen  in  this  figure  exactly  the  effect  that  would  be 
expected  from  such  a  disturbance. 

The  resistant  sandstone  at  the  base  of  the  ore-bearing 
stratum  formed,  probably  both  before  and  after  it  was  tilted  into 
its  present  position,  an  opposing  barrier,  against  which  the  less 
resistant  limestone  and  shale  were  jammed,  and  partly  contorted 
into  abrupt  folds,  and  partly  crushed  and  brecciated  by  the  ex- 
pansion from  the  gypsum  on  the  south  side  of  the  bed. 

In  the  crushing  of  the  rock,  fragments  were  formed,  vary- 
ing from  particles  the  size  of  a  grain  of  sand^  or  smaller,,  up  to 
masses  many  feet  in  diameter.  These  were  closely  compacted, 
and,  as  the  brecciation  progressed,  they  were  re-cemented  by 
mineral  matter,  mostly  calcite  and  sometimes  manganese  and 
other  minerals ;  hence  the  numerous  veins  of  crystalline  calcite 
and  naanganese  ore  which  frequently  encircle  individual  frag- 
ments of  rock^  and  the  nests  and  pockets  of  these  materials 
which  fill  every  available  crevice.  Associated  with  the  mangan- 
ese and  calcite  are  barite,  selenite,  and  other  minerals,  which 
were  probably  deposited  in  the  same  way.  The  edges  of  the 
rock  fragments  are  sometimes  more  or  less  rounded,  a  fact  that 
is  probably  due  to  the  dissolving  action  of  percolating  waters, 
«nd  not  to  any  process  of  rolling. 

The  solution  and  re-deposition  of  the  manganese  and  other 
minerals  in  the  breccia  is  probably  due  to  several  causes,  which 
have  combined  to  add  to  the  solvent  powers  of  percolating 
waters : 

(1)     The  crushing  of  the  rock  by  the  transition  of  the  anhy- 
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drite  to  gypsum  would  give  rise  to  heat  as  a  result  of  friction^ 
and  thiS|  transmitted  to  percolating  waters^  would  increase- 
their  powers  to  dissolve  mineral  matter.  When  they  cooled 
their  contents  would  be  deposited  in  the  crevices  through 
which  they  were  flowing. 

(2)  Another  cause  that  may  not  only  have  operated  in  the- 
solution  and  re-deposition  of  the  ore,  but  may  also  have  played  a 
subordinate  part  in  the  brecciation  of  the  limestone,  is  the  fact 
that  the  reaction  of  sulphuric  acid  on  limestone,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  sulphate  of  lime,  develops  a  large  amount  of  heat,  whick 
would  doubtless  warm  the  waters  in  the  underlying  ore-bearing^ 
limestone  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  degree  of  heat  depend- 
ing on  the  rapidity  of  the  reaction.     Such   waters,  before   they 

were  thus  warmed,  held  in  solution  all  the  mineral  matter  they 

* 

could  take  up  in  their  present  state,  but  the  additional  units  of 
heat  would  increase  their  solvent  powers,  and  tend  to  disintegrate^ 
the  limestone  and  re-arrange  the  ore.  Moreover,  in  the  reaction 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  limestone,  a  large  quantity  of  free  carbonic 
acid  is  evolved,  and  its  amount  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  amount 
of  gypsum  formed.  A  large  part  of  this  acid  would  doubtless- 
be  carried  off  in  the  sea  water,  but  some  of  it  would  find  its  way 
to  the  uuderlying  ore  bed,  thus  still  farther  increasing  the  sol- 
vent powers  of  the  waters. 

It  also  seems  probable  that  the  remarkable  purity  of  the 
ore  in  many  places  in  the  shattered  rock  may  be  due  to  the 
chemical  actiou  that  has  gone  on.  The  process  of  dissolving  it 
would  free  it  from  the  earthy  impurities  that  were  originally 
deposited  with  it,  and  when  it  was  re-deposited  in  the  breccia,  it 
would  be  associated  only  with  such  materials  as  were  taken  in 
solution  with  it  and  crystallized  out  in  the  same  places.  In 
support  of  this  view  it  may  be  said  that  the  purest  and  most 
highly  crystalline  ore  is  found  iu  the  irregular  veins  already 
referred  to,  while  the  ore  in  the  bedding  planes,  in  places  where 
brecciation  has  not  taken  place,  is  often,  though  not  necessarily^ 
earthy  and  less  crystalline,  or  even  massive. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  CHEMICAL  RELATIONS  OF  MAN^ 

GANE8E  DEPOSITS. 

GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

The  nature  and  mode  of  occurrence  of  manganese  deposits^ 
and  some  of  the  chemical  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  them 
have  been  described  in  previous  chapters.  It  is  the  object  of 
the  present  chapter  to  explain  the  original  source  of  the  manganese 
as  now  found  in  the  Paleozoic  and  later  rocks,  and  the  various, 
stages  that  tlie  ore  has  passed  through  in  acquiring  its  present 
chemical  and  physical  condition. 

It  will  be  attempted  to  show  that  the  di£Ferent  steps  in  th& 
formation  of  manganese  deposits  have  been  as  follows : 

(1)  The  derivation  of  the  manganese  from  the  decay  of 
the  Archean  and  other  pre-Paleozoic  rocks,  and  from  the 
products  of  igneous  action. 

(2)  The  solution  and  transportation  of  the  manganese  in. 
the  form  of  soluble  organic  and  inorganic  salts  of  the  metal, 

(3)  The  precipitation  of  the  manganese  as  oxide  or  car- 
bonate. 

(4)  The  conversion  of  the  carbonate  into  oxide. 

(5)  The  subsequent  decay  of  the  rocks  which  were  deposited 
with  the  ore,  and  an  accompanying  change  in  the  nature  of  tha 
ore  and  sometimes  in  its  physical  condition. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  stages  in  the  history  of 
the  deposits  involve  a  primary  decay  of  rocks  as  a  source  of  the^ 
ore,  an  intermediate  series  of  chemical  reactions,  and  then  a 
secondary  decay  of  the  newly  formed  deposits.  All  these  transi- 
tions can  be  seen  going  on  even  at  the  present  time,  and,  as  will 
be  shown  later  in  this  chapter,   many   deposits  can,  by  a  careful 
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study  of  the  region  in  which  they  are  found,  be  traced  from  their 
original  source  to  their  present  resting  place.* 

The  various  stages  in  the  formation  of  manganese  deposits 
are  similar,  in  many  respects,  to  those  known  usually  to  have 
gone  on  in  the  formation  of  iron  ores,  but  they  differ  in  many 
minor  details :  both  metals  have  their  origin  in  the  pre-Paleozoic 
rocks,  and  in  many  places  they  form  parts  of  the  same  minerals 
in  those  rocks ;  they  go  into  solution  in  the  same  manner,  and  are 
transported  in  the  same  surface  waters;  but  in  their  modes  of 
deposition,  though  they  sometimes  resemble  each  other,  they 
often  (Tifler  considerably,  and  different  chemical  changes  go  on 
in  the  subsequent  alteration  of  the  oxides.  Hence,  though 
manganese  is  often  associated  with  iron  ore  deposits,  it  is  some- 
'times  comparatively  free  from  such  accompaniments;  and  even 
when  mixed  with  iron  ores,  the  association  takes  place  in  variable 
proportions  and  in  many  different  ways.  The  deposits  of  both 
are  so  closely  related  in  their  origin,  that  it  is  necessary,  for  the 
proper  understanding  of  the  origin  of  manganese  deposits,  to  refer 
more  or  less  to  that  of  iron  deposits,  though  the  latter  will  be 
discussed  only  to  the  extent  of  its   connection  with  manganese. 

The   subject   will    be  treated  under  the   following  general 
ieads : 

Summary  of  the  nature  and  occurrence  of  manganese   ores. 

The  sources  of  manganese. 

The  forms  of  manganese  deposited  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Conditions  of  deposition  of  manganese. — General  statemenU 
,Cfc>nditions  of  deposition  of  manganese. — In  springs  and  rivers 

Conditions  of  deposition  of  manganese. — In  local  basins. 

Conditions  of  deposition  of  manganese. — On  the  sea  floor. 

The  association  and  separation  of  manganese  and  iron. 

Secondary   chemical  and   physical  changes   in    manganese 
deposits. 

The  origin  of  the  manganese  deposits  of  the  Batesville  region 
of  Arkansas. 


'•''  These  statements  do  not  refer  to  the  manganese  minerals  found  in  the  silrer  deposits 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  elsewhere,  which  are  often  of  yeio  origin,  formed  in  a  Terj  diflereot 
manner  from  the  ordinary  bedded  deposits  to  which  the  present  discanion  is  confined. 
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SUMMARY   OF  THE   NATURE  AND    OCCURRENCE  OF   MANOANESE 

ORES. 

The  nature  and  modes  of  occurrence  of  manganese  ores 
have  been  described  in  previous  chapters,  but  a  brief  summary 
of  the  principal  features  of  the  deposits  as  they  now  exist  may  be 
of  assistance  in  the  following  explanation  of  their  former  condi- 
tion. 

Manganese  occurs  in  nature  in  four  stages  of  oxidation :  the 
protoxide,  MnO ;  the  proto-sesquioxide,  Mn304  (or  MnO, 
MujOs);  the  seequioxide,  MnjOj;  and  the  peroxide,  MnOj^v 
These  four  oxides  are  found  in  nature  as  distinct  minerals. 
The  protoxide,  sesquioxide,  and  peroxide  occur  in  both  the 
anhydrous  and  hydrous  forms,  while  the  proto-sesquioxide  occurs, 
so  far  as  known,  only  in  the  anhydrous  form.  The  following 
table  shows  the  mineralogical  representatives  of  the  different 
oxides  and  their  relations  to  each  other. 

Forms  of  manganese  oxides  in  nature. 


Chemical  composition. 

Anhydrous  form. 

Hydrons  form. 

Protoxide  (MnO^ 

Maneftnosite  (MnO) 

Pyrochroite  (MnO.HiO)... 

Proto-sesauioxide  (MdsOa)^ 

Hausmannite  (MnsOA).. 

Sewiuioxide  (MnaOg) 

Peroxide  (MnOa) 

Braunitel  (MoaOs) 

* 

Pyrolusite,  pollaoite  (MnOj) 

Manganite  (MnaOs.HaO) . 

c  Psilomelanet; 

^Wadl 

^  Besides  these  forms  manganese  can  be  obtained  artificially,  as  mangaoates  and  per- 
manganates, in  two  more  highly  oxidized  conditions  than  any  of  those  just  mentioned. 

t  Some  forms  of  braunite  contain  from  7  to  over  8  per  cent  of  silica.  (See  pages  80  and 
14»-154.) 

X  Various  formulas  hare  been  given  for  psilomelane,  but  it  is  usually  considered  to  be 
essentially  a  peroxide  of  manganese  with  Tariable  amounts  of  water,  potash,  and  baryta,  and 
sometimes  a  certain  amount  of  protoxide  of  manganese  (MnO)  and  sesquioxide  of  manganese 
(Mn,0,). 

I  Wad  is  essentially  a  hydrous  peroxide  of  manganese  with  other  ingredients  in  very 
variable  quantities.  Certain  of  these  ingredients  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  in  chemical  com- 
bination In  the  material,  while  by  others  they  are  supposed  to  be  mostly  mechanical  admix- 
tures. 
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By  the  combination  of  oxides  of  manganese  with  the  varions 
mineral  forming  acids,  the  manganese-bearing  minerals,  snch  as 
xrarbonates,  silicates,  phosphates,  tungstates,  and  others  are 
formed. 

The  workable  deposits  of  manganese  in  America,  so  far  as 
yet  discovered,  are  in  the  form  of  oxides,  generally  the  peroxide 
and  the  sesquioxide.  The  silicates  occur  in  large  quantities 
in  the  crystalline  rocks,  but,  on  account  of  their  high  percentage 
of  silica,  are  not  at  present  available  as  a  source  of  manganese. 
The  carbonate  is  of  common  occurrence,  but  in  small  quantities. 

Manganese  deposits  *  occur  in  rocks  of  various  kinds,  lime- 
stones, shales,  sandstones,  or  slates,  mentioned  in  the  order  of 
their  importance  to  the  subject  in  question.  The  ores  usually 
tend  to  follow  planes  of  bedding,  occurring  either  as  lenticular 
layers,  pockets,  or  nodules,  though  the  intermittent  character  of 
the  deposits  sometimes  obscures  this  tendency.  Whatever  their 
<;ondition,  however,  they  follow  certain  stratigraphic  positions  in 
the  formations  containing  them,  and  even  if  they  are  only  in  the 
shape  of  nodules,  these  can  often  be  seen  studding  the  surface  of 
certain  planes  of  bedding.  In  some  places  pockets  and  irregular 
^'stringers"  of  ore  cut  directly  across  the  stratification,  but  they 
rapidly  thin  out  in  these  transverse  directions  and  are  due  to  a 
secondary  cbemicai  change,  which  has  dissolved  aud  re-deposited 
the  ore,  as  already  explained  in  the  case  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  elsewhere. 

The  ores  as  found  on  the  surface  are  often,  or  even  gener- 
ally in  a  residual  clay  which  represents  the  product  of  the  de- 
composition, in  situ,  of  the  original  ore-bearing  rock.  This 
olay  sometimes  extends  downward  for  a  depth  of  over  two 
hundred  feet,  but  eventually  blends  into  the  undecomposed  bed. 
iiometimes,  however,  the  manganese-bearing  stratum  has  not 
decayed  even  on  the  surface,  and  the  ore  is  found  in  the  original 
rock. 

The  ore  most  commonly  associated  with  manganese  is  iron: 
there  is  almost  always  some  of  this  ingredient  in  all  manganese 

*  The  deposits  here  referred  to  are  those  which  are  of  primary  importanoe  as  a  aourae 
of  maoganese,  and  not  the  manganiferous  silTar  ores,  which  occur  in  associations  eaUrely  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  deposits  in  question. 
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-deposits,  though  it  is  oflen  in  insignificant  quantities  and  man- 
ganese is  the  predominating  ore;  while  elsewhere  manganese 
t>ccurs  as  a  subordinate  constituent  of  iron  ore  deposits.  Besides 
iron  the  most  common  mineral  accompaniments  of  manganese 
tleposits  are  calcite  and  barite;  while  in  intimate  association 
with  the  composition  of  the  ores  themselves  are  nickle,  cobalt, 
sine,  lead,  silver,  phosphorus,  and  numerous  rarer  elements,  as 
explained  in  chapter  Y. 

THE  SOURCES   OF   MANGANESE. 

General  statement, — The  sources- of  manganese  in  the  Paleo- 
zoic and  later  sedimentary  rocks  are  to  be  found  in  the  pre-Pale- 
•ozoic  *  and  in  the  igneous  rocks. 

The  fact  that  the  largest  manganese  deposits  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  such  rocks  is  in 
itself  suggestive;  but  when  it  is  found  that  large  areas  of  bog 
tnanganese  ore  occupy  basins  in  the  decayed  surface  of  the  pre- 
Paleozoic  rocks,  and  that  the  river  pebbles  in  areas  of  these 
rocks  are  frequently  encrusted  with  a  black  coating  of  oxide  of 
manganese,  other  facts  are  encountered  which  at  once  suggest  a 
possible  pre-Paleozoic  source  for  manganese  deposits.  When, 
moreover,  it  is  observed  that  volcanic  breccias  are  sometimes 
x^emented  by  manganese,  that  segregated  masses  of  oxide  of 
manganese  are  sometimes  found  in  lava,  and  that  the  man- 
ganese nodules  dredged  up  from  the  sea  bottoms  are  in 
intimate  association  with  volcanic  debris,  the  possible  source  of 
manganese  in  igneous  rocks  claims  attention.  When  these  two 
tslasses  of  rocks,  pre-Paleozoic  and  igneous,  especially  the 
former,  are  examined  in  their  more  minute  details,  and  it  is 
found  that  of  the  minerals  composing  them,  those  containing 
manganese  are  among  the  most  common,  the  probability  of  their 
being  the  source  of  manganese  in  the  younger  rocks  becomes 
established. 

The  comparative  importance  of  pre-Paleozoic  and  igneous 
rocks  as  sources  of  manganese  is  oflen  somewhat  uncertain,  as 

*  By  tbe  pre-Paleozoic  rocks  are  here  meant  the  Archean  rocka  and  those  other  rocka 
t>lder  than  Paleozoic  which  have  been  differentiated  by  various  authorities  from  Archean. 
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in  many  cases  they  are  so  intimately  associated  that  it  is  difficult 
to  tell,  without  an  exhaustive  series  of  analyses,  which  have 
afforded  the  larger  quantity  of  the  manganese  in  any  one  place  ^ 
but  inasmuch  as  a  large  number  of  the  pre- Paleozoic  rocks  may 
themselves  have  had  either  a  direct  or  an  indirect  igneous  origin^ 
the  exact  determination  of  this  question  loses  its  importance. 
So  far  as  the  facts  at  hand  show,  however,  the  various  pre-Paleo« 
zoic  rocks,  especially  the  Archean,  whatever  their  origin,  appear 
to  have  played  a  far  more  important  part  as  a  source  of  man- 
ganese than  the  later  igneous  rocks.  In  the  following  discussion 
both  classes  of  rocks  will,  for.  the  sake  of  convenience,  be  treated 
under  the  heading  of  crystalline  rocks,  though,  unless  otherwise 
stated,  the  remarks  will  refer  more  especially  to  the  pre-Paleozoio 
rocks. 

Distribution  of  cryataUine  rooks. — The  crystalline  rocks  form 
a  broken  fringe  around  the  Mississippi  basin,  extending  on  the 
east  from  Maine  to  Georgia;  on  the  north  from  Maine  up  the 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  through  the  region  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  thence  to  the  northwest;  on  the  west  extending  along 
the  line  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  on  the  south  occurring 
in  local  areas  in  central  Texas  and  southeastern  Missouri. 
These  exposures  once  represented  more  or  less  isolated  areas  in 
the  Paleozoic  sea,  and  deposits  of  manganese  ore  were  formed 
at  many  places  within  the  area  enclosed  by  them,  especially 
along  their  borders. 

In  the  Appalachian  region  the  manganese  deposits  in  the 
early  Paleozoic  rocks  form  an  intermittent  belt  along  the  north- 
western side  of  the  barrier  of  crystalline  rocks,  from  northern 
Vermont,  down  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  through  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  into  Alabama. 

lu  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  manganese  deposits  in 
Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  lie  along  the  border  of  the  pre- 
Paleozoic  and  igneous  rocks  of  the  northern  Appalachians. 

In  northern  Arkansas  the  manganese  ores  in  Silurian 
limestone,  in  the  Batesville  region,  lie  to  the  south  of  the 
Archean  area  of  Missouri. 

In  Colorado    manganese  and  iron   ores  in   the    Paleozoic 
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rocks  border  the  area  of  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Rocky  Mouq- 
tains. 

Manganese  minerals  in  the  crystalline  rocks, — The  source  of* 
manganese  in  the  crystalline  rocks  exists  mostly  in  the  various^ 
silicates  containing  manganese  as  their  base,  or  as  one  of  their- 
bases.  By  the  chemical  decomposition  of  the  silicates,  the- 
manganese  is  abstracted,  taken  into  solution,  and  carried  off  by 
springs  or  surface  waters  to  be  deposited  among  the  sediments^ 
forming  elsewhere. 

Among  the  most  common  silicates  are  those  containing 
manganese  and  iron,  either  separately,  in  different  minerals,  or 
together  in  the  same  mineral.  The  numerous  manganiferous 
silicates  have  already  been  referred  to  in  chapter  V.  and  do  not 
require  further  discussion  here.  Among  the  best  known  of  them 
are :  rhodonite ;  the  manganiferous  forms  of  pyroxene,  amphibole, 
and  garnet;  the  manganiferous  minerals  of  the  olivine  group, 
such  as  tephroite,  roepperite,  knebelite,  danalite,  and  helvite  ; 
the  manganiferous  mica,  manganophyllite ;  the  manganiferous 
epidote  known  as  piedmontite ;  the  minerals  ilvaite,  ardennite, 
trimerite,  and  numerous  others. 

Besides  existing  in  the  form  of  silicates,  manganese  often 
occurs  in  the  crystalline  rocks  as  carbonate  (rhodochrosite  or 
diallogite).  This  is  frequently  associated  with  rhodonite,  and  has 
in  some  cases  probably  resulted  from  the  alteration  of  that  min- 
eral. The  rarer  manganese  minerals,  such  as  phosphates  and 
tungstates  of  manganese  and  other  forms,  also  occur  in  the 
crysts^lline  rocks,  but  they  are  in  exceedingly  small  quantities 
compared  with  the  silicates. 

Though  the  oxides  of  iron  in  the  forms  of  magnetite  and 
hematite  are  frequently  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  crys- 
talline rocks,  the  free  oxides  of  manganese  are  proportionally 
much  rarer  in  such  rocks,  except  where  they  occur  as  a  secondary 
product  resulting  from  the  superficial  oxidation  of  the  silicates 
and  other  manganese-bearing  minerals.*  Sometimes,  however, 
oxides  of  manganese  do  occur  in  the  crystalline   rocks,  either   in 

^  The  surface  outcrops  of  silicates  of  mangaoese  are  almost  always  more  or  less  exteu-iveljc. 
cooTerted  lo  oxides. 

86  Geological,  Vol.  1.,  1893. 
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a  free  state  or  with  magnetites  and  hematites,  and  also  in  other 
associations,  such  as  in  the  mineral  franklinite,  an  oxide  of  iron, 
2inc,  and  manganese. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  though  the  variety  of  manganese- 
bearing  minerals  in  the  crystalline  rocks  is  large,  the  silicates  are 
by  far  the  most  plentiful,  and  it  is  to  them  that  it  is  necessary  to 
look  for  the  principal  source  of  manganese  in  later  clastic  rocks, 
^hen  the  silicate  is  in  the  form  of  rhodonite,  it  occurs  as  inter- 
bedded  layers,  lenticular  pockets,  and  possibly  veins  in  granitic, 
giK'issic,  and  schistose  rocks.  When  it  is  in  the  form  of  garnet, 
it  occurs  either  in  separate  crystals,  scattered  in  greater  or  less 
quantities  through  certain  rocks,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
spessartite  and  other  manganese-bearing  garnets  described  in  the 
central  Texas  region  (chapter  XVL),  it  exists  in  the  form  of 
apparently  interbedded  layers. 

Manganiferous  augite  and  hornblende,  as  well  as  the  •ther 
rarer  manganese-bearing  silicates,  usually  occur  in  nests  and 
pockets.  Many  of  the  silicates  also  often  occur  as  minor  con- 
stituents of  veins  in  the  crystalline  rocks. 

Agents  of  decay  of  the  crystalline  rocks. — The  surface  out- 
-crops  of  the  crystalline  rocks   have  all  been   decomposed  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  by  the  combined  action  of  carbonic   acid 
and  other  organic  and  inorganic  acids,   and   of  oxygen,  surface 
waters,  and  sometimes  other    agencies.      It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed  that  carbonic   acid   was  the  principal  organic  agent  in 
the  decay  of  rocks,  but  Julien*  has   shown  that  other   acids 
formed  by  the  decay  of  organic  matter,  such  as  humic,  crenic, 
apocrenic,  formic,  acetic  acids,  etc.,  may  have  played  an   import- 
ant part,  often  considerably  more  so  than  carbonic  acid.     Locally, 
however,  in  special  cases  where   it  is  set  free  in  large  quantities 
by    the    action   of   acidulated   waters   on    limestone,    carbonic 
acid  may  have  a  far  more  powerful  effect  than  the  other  organic 
acids. 

Sulphuric  acid  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites 
in  the  crystalline  rocks,  has  in  some  cases  been  an  active  agent 

in  hastening  decay.     This  acid,  as  well  as  hydrochloric  and  other 

.     -*•  , 

*  Alexis  A.  J ulien,  Proceed.  Amer.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  Vol.  XXVIIL,  1879,  pp.  Sll-410. 
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Bcids^  might  originate  also  in  the  vapors  produced  by  igneous 
action.  It  has  been  suggested  that  nitric  and  nitrous  acids,  gen- 
erated in  thunder  storms,  have  played  a  subordinate  part  as 
decomposing  agents  when  taken  up  in  surface  waters  and  carried 
down  into  the  rocks. 

Climate  also  has  an  influence  on  the  rapidity  of  the  decom- 
position of  rocks,  as  in  a  dry  equitable  climate  they  will  succumb 
much  less  rapidly  than  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  action  of 
repeated  rainfalls  and  of  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  causing 
expansions  and  contractions  which  assist  in  a  rapid  breaking 
up  of  the  rocks. 

3fode  of  decay  of  the  crystalline  rocks. — The  decay  of  crys- 
talline rocks  is  not  simply  a  process  of  mechanical  disintegration, 
but  it  also  represents  profound  chemical  changes  in  the  mineral 
^constituents  of  the  rock,  which  give  rise  to  mineralogical  combi- 
nations totally  different  from  the  original  forms.  The  constit- 
uents of  most  crystalline  rocks  might  be  divided,  in  relation  to 
their  action  during  decay,  into  stable  and  unstable  minerals. 
The  stable  class  is  represented  by  quartz,  which,  during  the 
<lecay,  undergoes  little  or  no  chemical  change,  but  is  simply 
broken  up  mechanically,  carried  off  as  sand,  and  deposited  in  the 
beds  of  sandstone  common  in  all  geologic  ages  from 
Cambrian  to  recent. 

In  the  unstable  class  are  grouped  the  large  variety  of  silicates, 
which  compose  the  mass  of  all  granites,  gneisses,  schists,  and 
other  crystalline  rocks.  When  silicates  decompose  under  surface 
influences,  the  metallic  bases  combine  with  carbonic  and  other 
organic  or  inorganic  acids,  and  are  removed  in  solution  as 
bicarbonates  or  salts  of  the  other  acids.  A  part  of  the  silica  is 
also  taken  up  in  solution,  and  the  rest,  together  with  the  alumina, 
remains  as  a  residual  clayey  product,  which  mixes  with  the  sand 
derived  from  the  quartz  of  the  original  rock.  When  this  resid- 
ual material  is  finally  eroded  by  surface  waters,  the  whole  mass 
is  8orted  by  the  action  of  running  water,  the  sand  being  deposited 
first,  and  the  lighter  material  being  carried  on  to  form  the  sedi- 
ments of  future  beds  of  shale  and  slate. 

The  iron  and  manganese  are  carried  off  in  solution  and  are 
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eventually  precipitated  with  the  sandy  and  clayey  sediments  theiv 
forming  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  coastal  lagoons,  or  bogs  into 
which  the  surface  waters  drain.  The  carbonates  or  other  salts 
of  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  potash,  etc.,  derived  from  the  silicates^ 
are  also  carried  off  in  solution  and  go  to  form  their  part  of  the 
mineral  constituents  of  almost  all  natural  waters.* 

Depth  of  decay  of  the  crystalline  rocks. — In  the  United  States, 
the  decay  of  rocks  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  south,  where 
the  outcrops  exist  as  soft  clay  beds,  or  as  an  angular  gravelly 
material  composed  of  fragments  of  the  original  rock  which  have 
so  far  escaped  decomposition.  In  the  northern  states  the  soft 
decomposed  rock  which  had  gradually  collected  through  geologic- 
ages,  has  been  mostly  removed  by  glacial  action  in  late 
geologic  times,  and  as  the  interval  that  has  elapsed  since  then> 
has  been  too  brief  to  allow  of  any  great  decomposition,  the- 
smooth,  hard,  glaciated  surfaces  of  the  crystalline  rocks  oharac« 
teristic  of  Kew  England  and  Canada  are  exposed.  In  some- 
places,  however,  where  the  products  of  decay  have  been  protected 
by  the  local  topographic  features  of  the  country,  they  still  retain 
a  considerable  thickness. 

C.  U.  Shepardjt  as  early  as  1837,  described  the  formation 
of  extensive  deposits  of  clay  from  the  decay  of  the  feldspathic 
rocks  of  western  Connecticut, 

At  the  western  base  of  Hoosac  Mountain,  Massachusetts, 
where  the  decayed  rock  has  escaped  the  erosion  of  glacial  action, 
the  steeply  dipping  gneisses  and  schists  have,  according  to  T. 
Sterry  Hunt,  completely  decayed  to  a  depth  of  over  200  feet; 
while  at  230  feet  the  decay  has  not  been  so  general,  though' 
evidences  of  it  are  seen  to  over  300  feet.J 

According  to  Dr,  Hunt  ||  the  veins  of  cupriferous  pyrites 
in  the  crystalline  rocks  of  Ashe  county.  North  Carolina,  have 
been  decomposed  to  a  depth  of  from  40  to  70  feet. 

<■  Various  other  chemical  changes  also  take  place  in  the  decay  of  the  crystalline  rocks» 
sach  as  the  formation  of  kaolin,  hyalite,  and  namerous  other  minerals,  but  theae  have  no  ood« 
section  with  the  present  subject. 

t  Geol.  Surrey  of  Connecticut,  1837,  pp.  78-76  (quoted  by  T.  8.  Hunt). 

X  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  Mineral  Physiology  and  Phyilographf ,  1886,  pp.  256-267. 

|Ibid.,pp.25&-269. 
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EUphael  Pumpelly*  describes  the  extensive  decay  of  the 
Archeaa  rocks  of  southeastern  Missouri,  and  the  formation,  as 
:at  Iron  Mountain,  of  residual  clay  containing  iron  ore  which 
once  existed  in  the  original  rock,  W.  B.  Potterf  has  lately 
fully  described  and  illustrated  the  occurrence  of  these  iron  ore 
deposits  and  has  also  explained  the  relations  of  certain  of  them 
to  underlying  Archean  and  overlying  Paleozoic  rocks. 

In  the  central  Texas  region  the  feldspathio  rocks  have  often 
been  disintegrated  and  more  or  less  decomposed  to  considerable 
depths,  and  in  the  blu&s  of  some  parts  of  the  Colorado  River,  in 
lilano  county,  ledges  of  angular  feldspathio  gravel  mark  the 
outcrop  of  these  rocks. 

In  the  silver  deposits  of  Butte  City,  Montana,  the  sulphides 
of  iron,  lead,  zinc,  etc.,  and  the  carbonate  and  silicate  of  mangan- 
ese have  all  been  more  or  less  completely  converted  to  oxides 
down  to  the  water  level  of  the  country ,!{  which  is  sometimes  200 
feet  II  below  the  surface,  while  below  that  point  they  assume 
their  original  unaltered  condition. 

In  Brazil  the  crystalline  rocks  in  some  places  have  been 
decomposed   to  a  depth  of  800  feet  or  more.§ 

According  to  Raphael  Pumpelly,  many  inclosed  basins  in 
t^rybtalline  rocks  in  Asia  have  been  formed  by  the  unequal  decay 
of  the  rock  and  the  removal  of  the  residual  materials  by  winds.^ 

The  decay  of  the  crystalline  rocks  is  not  confined  to  later 
geologic  times,  but  dates  back,  as  discussed  by  T.  Sterry  Hunt,*  * 
to  the  earliest  ages   to   which  there  are  means  of  tracing  it. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  by  the  decay  of  the  crystalline 
rocks  continued  through  geologic  ages,  a  large  amount  of  man- 
^nene  has  been  continually  supplied  in  solution  to  the  circulat- 
ing Waters,  and  when  the  conditions  suitable  for  its  precipitation 

*  Geological  Survey  of  Missouri,  Iron  Ores  and  Coal  Fields,  1872. 

t  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Mng.  Eng.,  Vol.  XIX.,  1890-91. 

X  W.  p.  Blake,  Tranv.  Amer.  Inst.  Mng.  Eag.,  Vol.  XVI.,  1878-79,  pp.  74-75.  E.  D. 
Peters,  Jr.,  Mineral  Rnsources  of  the  United  States,  1883-1884,  p.  880.  See  also  this  report, 
11.453. 

I  W.  P.  Blake,  Ibid.,  p.  74. 

g  Liais,  Gtelogie  du  Br^sil,  p.  2.    (Cited  by  Geikie). 

*I  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  3rd  series.  Vol.  XVII.,  1879,  pp.  189-140. 

«^ Mineral  Physiology  and  Physiography,  pp.  26^7n0, 
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have  been  realized,  it  has  been  again   laid  riown  in  the  form  of 
ore  deposits. 

F0BM8  OP   MANGANESE   DEPOSITED    AT   ORDINARY 
TEMPER  ATCBES. 

General  statement. — Tlie  miaeralogic^l  forms  in  whicb 
manganese  is  deposited  from  solution  at  'irdiiiary  temperatures^ 
depend  on  the  conditions  of  the  air  and  water,  whether  of  an 
oxidizing  or  reducing  nature,  and  on  the  character  of  (he 
associated  inorganic  or  organic  matter,  either  in  solution  with 
the  manganese  or  as  a  sediment  on  the  floor  of  the  sea,  lagoon^ 
or  bog  in  which  deposition  takes  place.  Manganese  is  laid  down 
mostly  as  oxide  and  carbonate,  and  possibly  sometimes,  though 
very  rarely,  as  sulphide  ;  while  iron  at  ordinary  temperatures  is 
laid  down  as  oxide,  carbonate,  sulphide,  or  as  the  hydrous  ailioatft 
of  iron  and  potash  known  as  glauconite.  In  the  cases  of  both 
manganeseand  iron  one  o(  the  mo?t  common  forms  of  depoaitioD 
is  as  carbonate,  which  is  subsetjuently  often  converted  to  oxide.* 

The  metamorphism  at  high  heat  of  the  fonn^  of  raanganeso 
laid  down  at  ordinary  temperatures,  in  connection  with  other 
materials,  gives  rise  to  various  silicates  and  other  manganese- 
bearing  mioerals,  as  described  later  to  this  chapter. 

Deposition  as  oxide. — When  the  solutions  of  orgaaic  or  in- 
organic salts  of  iroD  and  maoganese  are  freely  exposed  to  the 
action  of  air,  as  in  shallow  or  rapidly  running  water,  free  from 
contact  with  oi^nic  matter,  they  are  quickly  oxidised,  and  the 
iron  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  hydrous  sesquioxide,  while 
manganese  is  precipitated  either  as  a  simple  carbonate  or.  aa 
peroxide  (probably  sometimes  also  as  sesquioxide)  iu  a  higher  or 
lower  state  of  hydration.  Manganese  seems  often  to  retain  its 
carbonate  form  during  deposition  with  more  tenacity  than 
iron. 

The  precipitation  of  the  oxides  is  seen  going  on  in  many 
snrface  waters  at  the  present  time:    the  slimy,  rusty  scam  ooa- 

•  Wh«D  Uu  muigucH  and  iron  wm  orlglDallr  Is  »ltillDD  M  oiber  orguiic  mIM  thi» 

Mtl»ni(si,lt  lipoHlble.aongiHlwlbT  Julian  (PmoMd.  Amer.  Awk.  AdT.BcI.,  ToLXXVUI. 

.    Itn, p.  3H}  torealtanonj eonocetlMU ovntalolDf  iiOD  and  mangaiine, that  tt 

L  iKiDd  "ma;  b*  menir  tba  flied  naldug  of  arsaolc  aoldi  of  man  complsi  Ion 
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ing  out  of  the  sides  of  ditches  made  io  low  places,  the  iridescent 
brown  crust  often  mistaken  for  oil  on  spring  water,  and  the 
brown  incrustation' on  many  river  pebbles,  represent  hydrous  per- 
oxide of  iron  precipitated  from  the  solution  of  bicarbonate  or 
other  salts  of  iron. 

Similar  occurrences  take  place  with  manganese,  but,  as  that 
metal  is  rarer,  its  presence  is  less  often  observed  and  it  is 
usually  mistaken  for  iron.  Thus  the  waters  of  many  springs 
deposit  a  black  sediment  of  oxide  of  manganese  near  the 
point  where  they  come  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  is 
especially  true  of  hot  springs  where  the  waters,  when  they  cool 
'on  the  surface  and  become  partly  oxidized,  rapidly  deposit  part 
of  the  excess  of  mineral  matters  which  their  high  temperature 
and  freedom  from  oxidizing  influences  underground  had  en- 
abled them  to  carry  up.  Some  of  the  Steamboat  Springs  in 
western  Nevada  deposit  oxide  of  manganese  among  their  other 
metalliferous  sediments ;  and  the  warm  springs  of  Golconda, 
Nevada,  form  a  calcareous  and  siliceous  sinter  often  highly 
stained  with  manganese.  The  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas  deposit 
a  calcareous  sinter  which  is  impregnated  with  oxide  of  mangan— 
ese  in  the  same  manner. 

A  hot  spring  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,*  having  a 
temperature  of  110^  Fahrenheit,  deposits  oxide  of  manganese  in 
its  discharge  channel ;  a  mineral  spring  in  the  house  of  the 
Russian  Crown  at  Carlsbad,!  with  a  temperature  of  68°  Fahren- 
heit, also  forms  manganiferous  deposits;  and  the  springs  of 
Luxeuil  :|:  as  well  as  the  water  in  a  certain  mine  at  Freyberg 
form  manganiferous  sediments.  ||  The  portion  of  manganese 
which  is  not  precipitated  at  or  near  the  mouths  of  the  springs,  is 
carried  on  to  the  streams  into  which  the  springs  drain,  and  there 
partly  deposited  on  the  river  gravel  or  the  finer  sediments,  and 
partly  carried  still  farther,  until  it  eventually  reaches  the  sea  or 
any  other  basin  to  which  the  waters  of  the  region  are  tributary. 
Thus  a   black  incrustation   of  manganese  is  often  seen  on  the^ 

«  TowDMod,  I'iDStitut.,  1944,  No.  529.    (Bischof). 

t  Ker»ten*8  u.  ▼.  Decben's  Archiv.  f.  Mineral.,  etc.,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  754.  (Bischof). 

X  firaconnot,  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.,  Vol.  18,  p.  221.    (Bischof.) 

I  Kenten's  a.  ▼.  Dechen's  Archiv.  f.  Mineral.,  etc..  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  754.    (Bischof.) 
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ppblile^  in  mvlneii  and  id  river  beds,  esppctall}'  at  waterfalls, 
where  the  rapid  movemect  of  the  water  has  allowed  the  free 
■oxidation  i>f  ita  metalliferoua  conteDts.  This  is  especially  note- 
■worthy  in  some  of  the  caoyoDs  io  the  crystalliDe  rocks  of  Colo- 
Tado:  ill  Virginia  Canyon,  near  Idaho  Springs,  about  forty  miles 
west  I't  Denver,  a  black  cement  of  manganese  oxide  binds 
togftht^r  the  detrital  material  that  has  accumulated  id  the  boltom. 
*0d  either  side  of  the  canyon  the'  gneissic  and  schistose  rocka 
form  ^teep  blufis,  in  which  rhodonite  is  said  to  be  found  in  the 
■Bilver  veins  of  the  region,  thus  revealing  a  probable  source  of 
Ibe  oxide.  Such  occurrences  are  local,  however,  and  the  mao- 
^nese  cements  the  material  only  in  spots.  At  the  janctiou  of 
Virginia  Canyon  and  Boomerang  Gulch,  a  deposit  of  rock  frag- 
ments thus  houDd  together  varies  from  6  to  10  feet  in  thickness. 
A  manganese  coaling  covers  the  pebbles  in  many  of  the  rapid 
«trean>g  in  the  Arcbeau  area  of  New  England,  and  David  A. 
Wells*  deacribea  it  on  the  Merrimac  and  elsewhere.  Dr,  J.  C. 
Branner,  during  his  geologic  investigations  in  Brazil,  observed 
a  similar  coating  of  manganese  oxide  in  the  rapids  of  the  Bio 
Sao  FrancisctJ  at  Piranhas,  below  the  falls  of  Panlo  AfFonso  ; 
in  the  rapids  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Bio  Araguary ;  and 
flear  the  head  waters  of  the  Paraguay.  The  manganese  oxide 
which  sometimes  coats  pebbles  in  Lower  Carboniferous  conglom- 
erates in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  may  have  bees 
-derived  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  by  the  splashing  of 
water  od  the  shore. 

John  Davy  t  describes  a  coating  of  manganese  oxide  on  the 
civer  pebbles  in  the  lake  district  of  Westmorland  and  Camber- 
Jand,    England. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  when  waters  containing  man- 
gaoiferous  solutions  are  in  rapid  motion,  as  at  the  mouths  of 
.springs  or  in  rivers  or  creeks,  they  are  freely  exposed  to 
oxidation,  and  consequently  the  part  of  the  manganese  that  is 
precipitated  is  usually  in  the  oxide  form,  t     The  part  that  is  not 

,  pp.  S-ll.    Ur.  WbIIi  IhIIdtm  (ha  mu- 
01  ornnlc  icldi,  mostlj  froma  donbls 

^^ „  ., .._.  „„.,  .„,.,„..,„  .„  ,,.,.„...  „„  ...... Aorrlilc  racki. 

t  Edinburgh  Hew  Phil.  Jaur.,  JbIt,  IWl,  pp.  ST.8«. 

I  A  ett  ol  dipodUoD  at  muiguina  u  arbouW  at  Ihe  moulh  of  ■  aprlni  wUl  be  de- 
■orlbAd  lalw  In  Ihla  cbaptar. 
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precipitated,  however,  is  carried  on  to  the  body  of  water  to 
which  the  streams  are  tributary  and  there  precipitated,  some- 
times as  oxide  and  sometimes  as  carbonate. 

Deposition  as  oarbonaJte. — When  the  manganiferous  solu- 
tions in  the  form  of  surface  waters  are  protected  from  oxidation 
by  being  in  the  presence  of  a  reducing  agent,  such  as  vegetable 
or  animal  matter,  they  are  often  precipitated  as  carbonate.  The 
bicarbonate  or  other  salts  of  manganese  that  are  in  solution, 
however,  are  so  easily  oxidized  that  unless  the  protection  from 
oxidation  is  very  complete,  the  manganese  is  precipitated  as 
oxide.  Hence  the  vegetation  of  bogs  is  sometimes  coated  with 
t)xide  of  manganese.  This  occurrence  is  more  commonly  seen 
with  iron  than  with  manganese,  on  account  of  the  greater 
abundance  of  the  former  material,  and  a  rusty  scum  on  the 
vegetation  is  characteristic  of  the  bogs  or  marshes  into  which 
waters  laden  with  solutions  of  iron  empty. 

Fresenius  *  has  shown  that  the  warm  waters  of  Wiesbaden, 
which,  among  other  constituents,  contain  manganese  and  iron, 
deposit  the  iron  in  the  form  of  oxide,  while  the  manganese  is 
carried  on  farther  in  solution  and  deposited  as  carbonate.  This 
would  point  to  a  greater  stability  in  nature  for  carbonate  of 
manganese  than  carbonate  of  iron,  f  though  under  many 
circumstances  they  are  both  easily  oxidized. 

Under  suitable  conditions,  however,  the  carbonate  of  both 
metals  may  be  deposited,  often  in  the  same  spot.  Hence  in  the 
Coal  Measures,  where  carbonaceous  matter  is  abundant  not  only 
in  the  coal  beds,  but  also  in  lesser  quantities  throughout  the 
associated  rocks,  the  characteristic  deposits  of  more  or 
less  manganiferous  siderite,  or  carbonate  iron  ore,  occur. 
These  ores  contain  from  a  fraction  of  a  per  cent  to 
over  four  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  manganese.  %  H.  D. 
Rogers  ||  suggested  in  1858  that  the  siderite  deposits  were  caused 
by  the  conversion   of  sesquioxide  of  iron   into  carbonate    by 

^  Jahrb.  des  Yereins  f.  Natarkunde  Ib  Herz.  Nassaa,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  160  (Bischof). 

I  It  is  a  well  eatablished  fact  in  chemistry  that  the  carbonate  of  manganese  is  a  more 
^^table  material  than  (»rbonateof  iron. 

X  See  H.  D.  Rogers,  Geol.  Surrey  of  Penn.,  Vol.  II.,  1858,  p.  739  ;  also  Andrew  S.  Mc- 
"t^reath,  Second  Geol.  Surrey  of  Penn.,  Vol.  M.  M.,  1879,  pp.  162-166. 

I  Qeologlcal  Survey  of  PennsyWania,  Vol.  II.,  1858,  p.  788. 
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organic  matter  and  its  subsequent  segregation  as  now  found  ia 
layers  and  nodules. 

Similar    associations  of   the  two   carbonates  are   seen   in 
various  other  places  and  in  both  the  same  and  different  geologic: 
associations  :  thus  T.  8.  Hunt  *  describes  carbonate  of  iron  con- 
taining greater  or  less  quantities  of  manganese,  and   sometimes, 
blending  into   pure  carbonate  of  manganese  (rhodochrosite),  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  River  in  New  York  and  Massa^ ' 
chusetts.     Hunt  also  describes  the  existence   of  comparatively^ 
pnre  carbonate  of  manganese  in  slates,  probably  of  Silurian  age^ 
at   Placentia   Bay,  Newfoundland,  f     Spiegeleisen   is   made  in 
Germany  from  a   spathic   iron   ore   from   Nassau  {   containing 
sometimes  over  eighteen  per  cent   pf  carbonate  of  manganese^ 
and  Bischof  II  describes  other  spathic  iron  ores  in  Germany  con- 
taining from  three  to  forty  per  cent  of  the  same  material,  as  well 
as  pure  carbonate  of  manganese  from  Nagyag,  Transylvania. 

During  the  precipitation  of  the  carbonates,  a  certain  amount 
of  organic  matter  is  carried  down  with  them,  and  hence  the 
analyses  of  these  ores  often  show  a  considerable  amount  of  siicb 
impurities.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  Carboniferous 
rocks,  and  Bischof  §  describes  carbonate  of  manganese  from 
Nagyag,  in  Transylvania,  which  contains  from  6.22  to  10.11  per 
cent  of  organic  matter.%^ 

Deposition  as  sulphide,  —  Iron  is  often  deposited  in 
the  form  of  sulphide  (iron  pyrites),  but  manganese  is  rarely  found 
in  that  form,  and  when  it  does  occur  it  is  always  in  very  small 
quantities.     Iron  forms  three  sulphides  in  nature,  pyrite,  pyrrho- 

•  Mineral  Physiology  and  Pbysiogrmphy,  p.  261. 

t  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  1857-1858,  p.  204-205;  also  Amer.  Joar.  Sci.,  VoU 
XXVIII.,  1S59,  p.  374. 

t  D.  Forbes,  Joamal  Iron  and  Steel  Inst.  1872, 1.,  p.  168. 

I  Elements  of  Chem.  and  Phys.  Geology,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  496-:>07. 

i  Ibid.,  p.  507. 

^  It  has  been  suggested  by  Jalien  (Proc.  Amer.  Assoc  Adv.  Sci..  Vol.  XXVII.,  1S79,  p^ 
290)  that  the  organic  matter  found  in  many  iron  and  manganeae  oxides  may  be  the  reuuuiM  o| 
tbe  organic  acids  that  were  combined  with  the  metals. 
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tite,  and  troilite,*    but  pyrite  is  the  most  cotumon  and  occurs 
in  all  rocks  from  Archean  to  recent.     It  is  formed  in  nature  by 
the  action  of    soluble  sulphides    or  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on 
soluble  salts  of  iroi,  or  by  the  reduction  of  the  sulphate  by  or-< 
ganic  matter. 

Manganese    forms    two    sulphides    in     nature^    a    mono- 
sulphide    known    as    alabandite,  and   a  disnlphide   known    a» 
hauerite.  f    Both  minerals  are  very  rare  and  are   so  unstable- 
that  they  rapidly  become  oxidized  on   exposure.     Alabandite  is^ 
the   less  rare '  form  and  usually  occurs  as  a  subordinate  con- 
stituent of  metalliferous  veins.     It  is  said  to  be  found  at  the- 
Caledonia  silver   mine,    Kingston,    New   Mexico,   and  in  the- 
silver  deposits  of  Potosi,  old  Mexico^    It  also  occurs,  accord- 
ing to  J.  D.  Dana,t  in  association  with  tellurium,  quartz,  and 
carbonate  of  manganese  in  the  gold  mines  of  Nagyag,  Kapnik^. 
and  Offenbanya,   in   Transylvania ;  at  Gersdorf  near  Freiberg ;: 
and  at  Morococha,  Peru.      Hauerite  occurs  with  gypsum  and 
sulphur  at  Kalinka,  Hungary. 

Though  the  sulphides  of  manganese  are  easily  oxidized,^ 
they  are  not  so  unstable  that,  had  they  ever  been  formed  in  con- 
siderable quantities  in  sedimentary  deposits,  they  would,  even  at 
considerable  depths,  have  left  no  trace  of  their  former  presence. 
Moreover  the  sulphide  of  manganese,  as  produced  artificially,  ||  is 
soluble  in  certain  organic  acids,  noticeably  acetic,  and  as  the 
conditions  for  the  deposition  of  sulphides  of  metals  in 
sedimentary  deposits  generally  require  the  presence  of  organic 
matter,  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  acids  given  ofi  by 
such  matter  might  be  such  as  would  dissolve  the  sulphide  of 
manganese.  Thus  there  is  a  possible  reason  why  manganese 
would  not  be  deposited  as  sulphide   under   certain  conditions 


<^rroilite  has  been  found  onlj  in  iron  meteorites.  (E.  S.  Dana,  Text  Book  of  Mineralogy^ 
p.  242.) 

t  Manganese  also  occurs  in  youngite  (Hannay,  Min.  Mag.  I.,  152,  1877)  which  i» 
a  sulphide  containing  lead,  zinc,  iron,  and  manganese  ;  but  the  composition  of  this  material  is 
doubtful,  and  it  is  considered  by  J.  D.  Dana  (System  of  Mineralogy,  fifth  edition.  Appendix 
III.,  p.  138)  to  be  a  mechanical  mixture. 

t  System  of  Mineralogy,  fifth  edition,  1883,  p.  47 ;  and  Appendix  III.,  p.  3. 

I  When  manganese  is  precipitated  artificially  as  sulphide  it  is  usually  in  the  form  ol 
the  monosuiphide,  in  either  a  hydrous  or  an  anhydrous  form. 
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which  would  cause  the  precipitation  of  sulphides  of  iron  and 
other  metals.  Heuce  it  seems  probable  that  the  sulphide  has 
rarely,  if  ever,  been  the  original  form  of  anj  considerable  deposits 

K)f  mauk^anese  ore  laid  down  under  the  usual  conditions  of  sedi- 
mentation. 

The  artificial  formation  of  sulphide  of  manganese  (alaband- 

'ite)  in  the  laboratory  is  brought  about  most  easily  at  a  high 
temperature.  It  has  also  been  noted  that  when  manganese  in 
the  form  of  spiegeleisen  or  ferro-manganese  is  added  to  molten 

«teel  it  bodily  removes  part  of  the  sulphur  ;  and  it  is  thought  by 
some  metallurgists  that  a  sulphide  of  manganese  is  formed  and 

'^carried  into  the  slag.  Peroy^  has  suggested  that  this  action  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  origin  in  nature  of  the  mineral 
helvite  which,  according  to  the  formula  of  Rammelsberg,t  is  a 
sulphide  of  manganese  (including  iron)  with  silicate  of  beryllium 

•^nd  manganese  (including  iron  and  calcium).     These  indications 

H)f  a  more  easy  transition  of  manganese  into  the  form  of  sulphide 
at  high,  than  at  low  temperatures,  may  have  had  its  influence 
in  the  rarity  of  manganese  sulphides  in  deposits  laid  down  under 
ordinary  conditions^  and  the  occasional  occurrence  of  alabandite 
in  metalliferous  veins,  where  the  temperature  at  the  time  of  de- 
position may  have  been  high. 

In  many  of  the  silver  deposits  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
manganese  oxides  occur  with  the  superficial  oxidation  products 
of  the  sulphides  of  other  metals,  and  it  has  often  been  suggested 
that  manganese  also  was  originally  in  the  sulphide  form.  This 
may  sometimes  be  true,  but  it  has  not  been  proved ;  while  in 
other  cases,  notably  at  -  Butte  City,  Montana,  when  the  level  is 

•reached  at  which  the  lead,  zinc,  iron,  and  other  metals  pass  into 
sulphides,  the  manganese  passes  into  carbonate  and  silicate. 

Deposition  as  silicate. — Iron  is  sometimes  deposited  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures  as  the  silicate  known  as  glauconite,  but  man- 
^nese  has  not  been  found  in  a  similar  form.  Glauconite  is  an 
olive-green  mineral,  and  is  essentially  a  hydrous  silicate  of  iron 
and  potash  containing  variable  amounts   of  alumina,  magnesia, 

<■  MeUllurgy  ;  Iron  and  Steel,  London,  1864. 

t  Handbuch  der  Mineralchemle,  second  edition,  1875,  p.  460. 
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and  other  iDgredients.     It  occurs  in  spherical  or  globular  grains 
which  often   form   beds   of  considerable  thickness   in    variona. 
geologic  horizons.     The  grains  are  supposed  by  some  to  repre- 
sent fossil  casts,  and  to  have  been  formed  by  the  combination  of 
iron  and  potash  with  the  silica  from  minute  sponges  which  grew 
in  the  fossil  cavities  in  which  glauconite  was  subsequently  formed. 
Though  manganese  commonly  exists  as  various  silicates  in 
the  metamorphic  rocks  as  well  as  in  many  mineral  veins^  and. 
possibly  also  in  the  products  of  secondary  alteration  of  other 
manganese  minerals,  yet  it  is  not  laid  down  in  ordinary  sedi- 
mentary   deposits   in   that    state,    and   as   yet  no    manganese 
compound  corresponding  in    form  and  mode  of  deposition    ta 
glauconite  is  known. 

CONDITIONS  OF  DEPOSITION   OF   UkJSiQAJSim'R.— General  Statements. 

It  has  been  shown  how  manganese  is  taken  into  solution 
during  the  decay  of  the  crystalline  rocks  and  in  what  forms  it  is 
deposited  again.    It  now  remains  to  show  under  what  conditiona. 
this  deposition  takes  place,  in  other  words,  what  stimulating 
causes  bring  about  precipitation. 

The  solutions  containing  manganese  begin  to  deposit  their 
burden  as  soon  as  they  are  exposed  to  the  oxidizing  influences  of 
the  atmosphere.  Thus  the  springs  already  mentioned  on  page 
651  form  a  manganiferous  sinter  almost  as  soon  as  they^ 
issue  from  the  ground,  and  this  deposition  continues  along  the 
courses  of  the  outlets  of  the  springs  and  the  streams  into  which 
the  springs  drain,  until  the  excess  of  mineral  matter  is  laid  down; 
hence  the  coating  of  manganese  oxide  on  river  pebbles.  (See 
page  552.)  The  water  during  this  kind  of  deposition,  however^ 
is  rapidly  moving  onward  and  no  considerable  amount  of  ore 
is  laid  down  in  any  one  place. 

When  the  metalliferous  waters  reach  a  more  or  less  com- 
pletely enclosed  basin,  however,  such  as  a  lake,  bog,  or  coastal 
lagoon,  their  motion  is  impeded  and  they  move  sluggishly^ 
toward  the  outlet,  thus  allowing  the  oxidation  and  the  resulting 
precipitation  of  a  considerable  part  of  their  contents  over  local 
areas.     The  nearer  such  basins  are  to  the  source  of  the  tributarj^ 
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5vaters,  other  things  being  equal,  the  more  of  the  metalliferous 
precipitates  they  will  receive,  as  less  will  be  lost  in  the  inters 
"vening  distance. 

The  manganese  which  escapes  precipitation  in  these  basins, 
or  that  of  waters  which  have  not  passed  through  such  basins,  is 
•carried  on  to  the  ocean,  becomes  greatly  diluted  with  the  sea  water, 
and  is  deposited  only  when  the  local  conditions  are  such  as  to 
bring  about  precipitation. 

Hence  three  classes  of  manganese  deposits  may  be  dis- 
tinguished: (1)  those  laid  down  at  springs  and  in  rivers;  (2) 
those  laid  down  in  local, enclosed  basins;  (3)  those  laid  down  on 
the  sea  floor. 

CONDITIONS  OF   DEPOSITION   OF   MANGANESE, — In  springs  and 

rivers. 

The  deposition  of  manganese  at  the  outlets  of  springs  and 
along  rivers  has  already  been  described  (pages  551-552)  and 
does  not  require  further  mention.  Ore  deposited  in  this  way  is 
rarely  accumulated  in  commercially  important  quantities. 

CONDITIONS    OF    DEPOSITION   OF   MANGANESE. — Ll  local    boSlJlS. 

The  mauganiferous  contents  of  waters  draining  into  shallow 
and  more  or  less  confined  basins,  such  as  bogs,  lakes,  or  coastal 
lagoons,  are  rapidly  oxidized,  and  as  much  manganese  is  precipi- 
tated as  the  intensity  of  the  local  oxidizing  agencies  can  cause* 
In  some  eases  the  solutions  are  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and 
thus  a  further  precipitation  is  produced  than  would  otherwise 
take  place.  The  ore  is  laid  down  either  as  carbonate  or  as  oxide, 
the  form  being  determined  by  the  local  conditions  of  each  area, 
as  explained  on  pages  550-554. 

Instances  of  deposition  in  shallow  basins  are  seen  in  the 
manganiferous  spathic  ores  of  the  Coal  Measures  and  of  some  of 
the  older  rocks,  in  the  ferruginous  oxides  of  manganese  sometimes 
found  in  the  low  coastal  area  of  the  Atlantic  states,  and  in  many 
"deposits  of  bog  manganese  overlying  the  crystalline  rocks  in  the 
northern  states  and  in  Canada.  The  manganese  deposit  in  the 
calcareous   tufa  near  Golconda,   Nevada,  (see  pages  469-476.) 
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"was  also  probably  formed  in  a  small,  and  more  or  less  completely 
enclosed  basin. 

One  of  the  great  iron  and  manganese  horizons  of  the  Appa- 
lachians occurs  between  the  Cambrian  sandstone  and  the  over- 
lying limestone,^  and  is  often  associated  with  micaceous  schist 
t)r  hydromica  slate.  J.  D.  Dana^f  in  describing  the  ores  of  this 
belt,  supposes  that  during  the  change  of  conditions  of  deposition 
from  the  schist  to  the  limestone  there  was  a  time  of  long  con^ 
tinued  marshes,  and  that  in  these  marshes  the  ores  were  deposited. 
Sometimes  the  schist  horizon  is  represented  by  fine  grained 
"earthy  sandstone;  and  both  rocks  indicate  a  condition  of  quiet 
wafer  during  sedimentation,  strongly  contrasted  with  the  more 
rapidly  moving  conditions  which  accompanied  the  deposition  of 
the  coarser  sandstone  below.  If  it  is  granted  that  the  ore  was 
laid  down  in  marshes  and  coastal  lagoons,  all  the  conditions  nec- 
essary for  the  deposition  of  the  oxides  and  carbonates  of  iron  and 
manganese,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  sulphide  of  iron  would  be 
fulfilled. 

It  seems  probable  that  a  large  number,  if  not  most  of  the 
workable  deposits  of  manganese  in  America  were  laid  down  in 
local  basins  by  the  processes  just  described.  In  some  cases, 
however,  noticeably  in  the  deposits  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
limestone  of  Canada,  there  are  evidences  of  a  deposition  on  the 
«ea  fioor. 

CONDITIONS  OF   DEPOSITION   OP   MANGANESE. —  Oft   the  8eafloor. 

General  statement. — It  is  a  simple  matter  to  account 
for  the  deposition  of  manganese  in  local,  enclosed  basins  where 
the  metalliferous  solutions,  being  only  a  comparatively  short  dis- 
tance from  the  source  of  supply  of  their  mineral  contents  and 
not  having  mixed  with  any  great  volume  of  water  less  rich  in 
metalliferous  matter,  are  in  a  more  or  less  concentrated  form. 
When  these  solutions  once  reach  the  open  sea,  however,  they  be- 
come greatly  diluted  and  the  precipitation  of  the  mineral  matter 

^Thifl  statement  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  all  the  Appalachian  manganese 
deposits  which  are  In  the  area  of  sandstone  or  quartzite  are  necessarily  of  this  horizon.  Some 
luiTe  been  prored  to  be  so,  others  hare  not  yet  been  determined.    (See  pages  876-879.) 

t  Amer.  Jour,  Scl.,  3d  series.,  Vol.,  XIV.,  1877,  p.  189. 
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requires  the  action  of  other  agents  in  addition  to  those  that  have- 
caused  precipitation  in  local  basins.  It  has  been  shown  (pagea 
550-567)  that  most,  if  not  all,  bedded  deposits  of  manganese 
ore  were  laid  down  as  either  carbonate  or  oxide,  and  therefore  the 
precipitating  agents  must  explain  its  deposition  in  those  forms,, 
and  not  as  sulphide  as  might  be  the  case  with  iron. 

Precipitation  by  carbonate  of  lime. — It  has  been  suggested 
that  carbonate  of  lime,  in  the  form  of  calcareous  sediments  on  the 
sea  floor  or  during  its  passage  through  the  sea  water,  has  acted 
as  an  arresting  agent  for  many  metalliferous  deposits,  by  a  simple 
process  of  replacement  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  the  substitn^ 
tion  of  the  different  materials  in  question.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  might  be  applied  to  manganese,  as  it  is  a  noticeable 
fact  that  those  manganese  deposits  which  exist  in  associations  in-^ 
dicating  an  open  sea  sedimentation,  often  accompany  limestones 
or  calcareous  shales. 

Manganese  exists  in  small  amounts  in  almost  all  limestones,, 
but  it  is  only  in  rare  cases  that  it  forms  deposits  of  economic 
value.     Even  in  the  limestones  where  it  exists  in  quantities  it  ia 
of  very  irregular  distribution,  sometimes  characterizing  the  rock 
over  considerable  areas,  at  other  times  almost  entirely  disappear-^ 
ing  or  existing  only  as  a  small  trace.     On  a  calcareous  sea  floor, 
on  which   little  or  no   mechanical  sedimentation   was  goine  on,, 
the  long  continued   action  of  the  extremely  dilute  solution  of 
manganese  compounds,  might  gradually  cause  a  considerable  re« 
placement  of  carbonate  of  lime  by  carbonate  of  manganese,  and 
thus  produce  considerable  deposits  of   manganese  ore.     Such  an 
action  is  not  at  all   impossible,  but  if  it  had  gone  on  unaffected 
by  any  other  influences,  the  ore  would  be  expected  to  be  evenly 
distributed  over  large  areas  of  limestone.     This,  however,  as 
just  stated,  is  not  the  case^  and  manganese-bearing  parts  of  the 
limestone  are  frequently  separated   by  several    or  even    many 
miles  of  limestone  containing  practically  no  ore. 

If  the  ore-bearing  areas  were  comparatively  close  together,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  segregation  had  caused  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  the  manganese,  but,  though  segregation  may  often 
have  had  a  certain  influence  over  local  areas,  yet  in  many  places 
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the  iaterveniDg  distaDce  is  so  great  and  the  other  eoDditions  are 
such,  that  the  action  of  segregation  alone^  unassisted  by  other 
agencies^  could  not  have  cansed  the  localization  of  the  deposits. 

Hence   it   becomes   necessary   to  find^  in   addition  to   any* 
possible  action   that  limestone   may  produce^  some  local  stimu- 
lating cause  to  explain   the   unusual   precipitation   in  special 
localities. 

Precipitation  by  marine  plants. — It  has  been  suggested  m 
the  case  of  the  deposition  of  iron  that  a  cause  of  localiza- 
tion existed  in  the  presence  of  seaweeds  on  the  sea 
floor.  These  often  contain  considerable  quantities  of  iron  as  one 
of  their  inorganic  constituents,  and  when  they  decompose,  their 
mineral  contents  are  laid  down  with  the  other  sediments  forming: 
in  that  place,  thus  giving  rise  to  more  or  less  ferrligin  )us 
depositsl  It  is  possible  that  a  similar  cause  may  in  some  cases 
have  brought  about  a  deposition  of  manganese.  This  metal, 
however,  enters  into  the  composition  of  plants  in  much 
smaller  quantities  than  iron,  and  it  is  as  yet  uncertain  to 
what  extent  marine  plants  may  have  caused  its  deposition.^ 
In  several  cases,  however,  its  presence  has  been  detected,  and 
Maumenef  states  that  it  exists  in  the  seaweed  Fiums  serratus.. 
Professor  Goodale  X  also  describes  its  existence  in  the  aquatic 
plant  known  as  Trapa  natans. 

Precipitation  by  a  local  increase  in  the  supply  of  manganese  07t 
the  sea  floor, — In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  adequate  precipitating 
agent  presents  itself  to  explain  the  deposition  of  considerable 
beds  of  manganese  from  the  very  dilute  solutions  in  the  sea 
water,  it  becomes  necessary  to  su-ppose,  at  least  in  most  cases, 
that  there  was  a  local  source  of  manganese  on  the  sea  floor 
greater  in  some  places  than  in  others.      Three  possible   sources 

for  this  local  supply  suggest  themselves : 

— ^ —  J 

^  Further  difficulties  with  this  mode  of  localization  of  manganese  are  mentioned  on 
page  068. 

t  E.  Moumen^,  Comptes  rendus  de  I'Acad.  des  sci.,  t.    XOVIII    1884,  p.  1417. 
X  Oray's  Botanical  Text  Book,  Vol.  II.,  Physiological  Botaoy,  George  L.  Ooodale,. 
p.  256. 

86  Qeulogical,  Vol.  1.,  1890. 


(1)  '  An  excess  of  mangaDene  ia  soliition  in  certsio  areas  of 
tbesea. 

(2)  The  presenoe'  of  nuuigaDese  in  the  meohaDicftlly  sqb- 
peoded  materials  carried  dcnm  from  the  land  to  the  sea. 

(8)  Igneous  materials  thrown  into  the  sea,  ei^er  in  the 
form  of  ejeotiona  from  sabmarine  vents,  or  of  voloanie  ash  and 
dust  from  sabaerial  volcanoes. 

(1)  As  regards  the  first  possible  source  of  a  local  excess  of 
mineral' matter,  it  may  be  said  that  Professor  Chamberlin  sup- 
pn^pR  BDob  an  aotioa  to  have  taken  place  in  the  formation  of  the 
leaiF  ores  of  Wisconsin.  In  describing  the  process  by  which 
oprtain  parts  of  the  sea  water  were  made  richer  than  others  in 
metalliferODS  solotiona,  he  ssye  "^i  "  If  any  portion  of  tbe  land 
flnr&ce_  yields  more  richly  than  elsewhere 'to  the  ocean,  the 
waters  ofthat  portion  will  necessarily  become  richer  in  metallic 
ealts.  As  snoh  contributions  are  made,  year  after  year,  and 
century  after  century,  tbey  will  presumably  follow  each  other  io 
a  common  coorse,  borne  by  oceuDic  mirrGnt!>,  and  be  brought 
within  reach  of  depositing  agencies  in  the  same  areas,  being  thrown 
-down  when  first  they  came  in  contact  with  «  oompetent  reagent. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  in  contradistinction  from  the  idea  of  an 
ocean  throughout  which  the  metalliferous  subatancea  are  nniform- 
ly  diffused,  the  fact  of  localization  is  a  necessary  inference, 
instead  of  being  a  phenomenal  enigma." 

Chamberlin  ascribes  the  precipitation  of  the  lead  ores  partly 
to  a  process  of  segregation  by  marine  plants  and  animals,  similar 
to  that  already  mentioned  for  seaweeds  on  page  561,  and  partly, 
to  a  powerful  precipitating  agent  in  the  form  of  soluble 
sulphides  derived  from  the  decay  of  this  organic  matter. 
The  local  excess  of  lead  in  solution  is  proposed  only  to  explain 
the  depositioD  ofthe  ore  in  one  place  and  its  absence  in  another, 
'when  equally  favorable  precipitating  agents  may  have  existed  in 
both  places.  He  supposes  the  ore  to  have  been  deposited  as 
sulphide,  in  a  finely  disseminated  state  in  the  limestone  which 
WHS  forning  at  the  same  time,  and  to  have  been  subsequently 
.segregated  in  crevices. 

•>  T,  C.  CbambarJiD,  GMlogj-  at  Wbcauln,  IBTS-TS,  VoL  IV.,  p.  &S1. 
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A  local  excess  of  manganese  might  be  supplied  in  the  sea 
^vater  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  suggested  by  Professor 
'Chamberlin  for  lead,  but  in  explaining  the  deposition  of  the  ore  the 
"same  difficulty  is  encountered  as  that  already  mentioned,  that  is^ 
the  lack  of  a  suitable  precipitating  agent.  The  theory  of  the 
precipitation  as  bulphide  is  applicable  to  lead  and  many  other 
metals^  and  even  in  the  case  of  manganese  it  is  not  impossible 
that  small  quantities  of  sulphide  might  be  formed,  ^  but  in  the 
large  sedimentary  deposits  of  manganese  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  ore  was  originally  in  the  sulphide  form.  (See 
pages  554-566.)  Here  again,  in  some  places,  carbonate  of  lime 
on  the  sea  floor  may  have  acted  as  a  precipitating  agent  and  may 
have  caused  local  deposits,  but  as  yet  the  evidence  as  to  what 
extent  this  action  may  have  taken  place  is  wanting.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  however,  that  the  Qianganese  ores  of  the  Lower  Car- 
-boniferous  limestone  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia, 
frequently  contain  fossil  casts  which  have  been  more  or  less  com- 
pletely converted  to  manganese  ore.  Such  ore  is  often  highly 
-calcareous  and  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  fossiliferous  lime- 
stone in  which  the  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  partly  replaced  by 
manganese.  Elsewhere  in  the  same  region,  however,  nodules 
and  layers  of  ore  are  found  in  a  state  of  great  purity  and  appar- 
ently free  from  organic  remains.  Some  of  these  pure  deposits 
have  been  formed  by  the  solution  and  re-deposition  of  the  man- 
ganese (see  pages  531-538),  but  others  seem  to  occupy  the 
^ame  position  in  which  they  were  originally  laid  down,  f 

(2)  As  regards  the  second  possible  cause  of  a  local  excess 
of  manganese  on  the  sea  floor,  that  is,  the  presence  of  manganese 
in  the  mechanically  suspended  materials  carried  down  from  the 
land,  there  seems  to  be  a  possibility  that  it  may,  in  some  cases, 
have  played  a  small  part  in  the  accumulation  of  manganese  de- 
posits; The  manganese  might  be  either  in  the  form  of  particles 
of  oxide  which  had  so  far  escaped  solution,  or  of  small  fragments 

^  It  has  be«n  suggested  by  Ohamberlin,  (Geology  of  Wisconsin,  Vol.  lY.,  1873>79,  p.  891) 
that  the  small  quantities  of  oxide  of  maQgaoese  now  found  with  the  lead  ores  may  hare  been 
-originally  in  the  sulphide  form. 

t  The  various  views  on  the  origin  of  Canadian  manganese  deposits  ^re  discussed  on  pages 
•667-568. 
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of  the  as  yet  UDdecayed  silicate.  A  subsequent  decompositioi> 
of  the  latter  would  give  rise  to  oxide  of  manganese,  which  would 
be  taken  into  solution  and  segregated  in  the  form  of  carbonate  or 
possibly  in  some  cases  as  oxide.  Manganese  oxides,  however,, 
are  so  rapidly  taken  into  solution  by  acidulated  surface  waters,, 
and  the  silicates  are  so  readily  converted  to  oxides,  that  the 
supply  of  manganese  in  the  form  of  mechanical  sediments  has 
probably  not  played  any  important  part  in  the  formation  of 
deposits  of  manganese  ore. 

(3)  The  third  possible  source  of  a  local  excess  of  mangan- 
ese on  the  sea  floor,  that  is,  a  supply  of  igneous  materials  thrown- 
into  the  sea,  seems  in  some  cases  to  have  played  a  part  in  the 
formation  of  manganese  deposits. 

Igneous  rocks  contain  manganese  mostly  in  the  form  of 
silicates,  which,  when  exposed  on  the  surface  to  atmospheric- 
influences,  decay  in  the  same  way  as  those  in  all  crystalline  rocks 
(see  pages  546-548),  and  give  up  any  manganese  that  they  may 
contain.  This  is  dissolved  by  surface  waters  and  the  metalliferous- 
solutions  are  carried  off  in  the  manner  already  described  on  page 
547.  When,  however,  ignebus  materials  are  thrown  into  the  sea 
from  submarine  vents,  or  when  volcanic  ash  from  subaerial  volca- 
noes falls  into  the  sea,  there  may  exist  a  ready  source  for  the  local 
accumulation  of  manganese.  If  the  igneous  material  were- 
thrown  into  the  water  directly,  it  would  undergo  a  very  rapid 
decomposition  and  an  equally  rapid  liberation  of  the  metallic 
oxides ;  if  it  were  in  the  form  of  ash  or  dust  from  subaerial  vol- 
canoes, the  decay  would  be  slower,  but  would  eventually  supply 
very  considerable  quantities  of  metallic  salts.  The  collection 
and  segregation  of  these  decomposition  products  on  the  sea  floor 
might  readily  give  rise  to  considerable  deposits  of  manganese 
ore.  How  important  this  cause  of  local  accumulation  may  have 
been  in  the  past  is  uncertain,  but,  judging  from  the  indications 
at  the  present  time,  there  seems  to  be  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
may  occasionally  have  been  an  effective  one. 

The  explorations  of  the  sea  bottom  made  during  the  voyage 
of  the  Challenger,  and  other  later  expeditions,  have  shown  a 
remarkable  distribution  of  manganese  oxide  which,  it  has  been 
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"suggedted^  may  have  been  derived  from  the  decay  of  igneous 
materials  on  the  sea  floor.  The  maDganese  occurs  *  as  peroxide 
in  grains,  eoncretions,  nodules,  or  aggregations,  varying  from 
microscopic  particles  to  masses  several  inches  in  diameter.  It 
is  fouud  most  abundantly  in  the  deep-sea  clays,  but  it  also 
•occurs  at  all  depths  over  500  fathoms.  It  is  especially  plentiful 
in  the  Globigerina  and  Radiolarian  ooze;  and  when  in  the  form 
of  microscopic  pellets,  it  gives  the  clay  or  mud  a  characteristic 
deep  cholocate  color.  It  is  usually  found  inorusting  or  filling 
the  cavities  of  organic  remains,  such  as  shark's  teeth,  shells, 
sponges,  corals,  etc.  In  places  the  sea  bottom  and  everything  on 
it  is  coated  with  manganese.  Murray  describes  a  number  of 
different  forms  of  deposition : 

(1)  Nodules  of  a  blackish-brown  color  throughout  and 
xioraposed  of  concentric  layers,  as  shown  by  the  presence  of  films 
of  red  clay. 

(2)  Concentric  layers  of  manganese  oxide  surrounding  a 
nucleus  of  pumice.  Sometimes  the  pumice  is  deeply  impregnated 
or  evc'u  completely  replaced  by  manganese.  Pieces  of  bone 
also  sometimes  form  a  nucleus  and  are  often  replaced  in  the 
same  way.  The  compact  bone  of  the  tympanies  of  cetaceans 
appear  not  to  be  altered  so  rapidly  as  other  bones,  and  hence  the 
pos-ible  cause  of  the  great  abundance  of  the  former  in  many 
lociiities. 

(3)  Concentric  layers  of  manganese  oxide  surrounding 
shark's  teeth  (from  one  to  four  inches  across  the  base)  in  an  in- 
crustation sometimes  nearly  an  inch  thick.  A  siliceous  sponge 
i^Farrea)    was  found  imbedded   in  a  crust   of  manganese  oxide 

two  inches  thick. 

(4)  Nodules  of  manganese  oxide  containing  in  the  center 
a  mass  of  red  clay,  or  a  mottled  yellow  or  green  substance  with 
agate  bands,  and  containing  Globigerina,  in  which  the  car- 
i)onate  of  lime  has  been  replaced  by  silicate.  The  yellow  or 
{green  nucleus  either  cuts  like  cheese,  or  is  hard,  brittle,  and  has 
«  conchoidal  fracture. 


<"  John  Murray,  Proceed.  Roy.  Soc.  London,  Vol.  XXIV.,  pp.  528-529. 
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(5)  Large  flat  aggregations  prebably  representing  harden- 
ed parts  of  the  sea  bottom. 

(6)  The  Globigerina  shells  and  Radiolaria  are  sometimes, 
covered  by  specks  of  manganese  oxide.  In  the  former  the  man-^ 
ganese  is  deposited  in  the  substance  of  the  shell. 

(7)  Southwest   of  the  Canary  L^Munds,  at  a  depth    of  from 
1^100    to   1,575  fathoms^  there  were  found    large  pieces  of  a. 
branching  Gorgonoid^  deeply  coated  and  impregnated  with  man- 
ganese. 

(8)  In  670  fathoms,  off  the  Desertas,  dead  shells,  pieces  of 
coral,  Polyzoa,  etc.,  were  coated  with  a  film  of  peroxide  of  man^ 
ganese.     The  same  thing  was  observed  in  shallower  water. 

(9)  In  some  of  the  layers  of  Radiolarian  ooze  and  in  other 
deposits,  manganese  was  found  to  be  abundant  and  rare  in. 
alternate  strata. 

The  localities  in  which  manganese  was  found  most  plenti** 
fully  were :  off  the  Canary  Islands;  in  the  Mid- Atlantic  between 
the  Canary  and  Virgin  Islands;  southwest  of  Australia;  north 
and  south  of  the  Sandwich  Islands;  north  of  Tahiti ;  and  in  the^ 
South  Pacific  in  the  course  between  Tahiti  and  Valparaiso. 

Sir  C.  Wyville  Thomson*  in  describing  manganese  nodules 
dredged  up  during  the  Challenger  Expedition,  on  the  trip 
between  the  Bermudas  and  Madeira,  at  a  depth  of  about  2,85^ 
fathoms,  says :  "  The  concretionary  masses  to  which  the 
barnacles  adhered  were  irregular  in  form  and  size.  One,  for 
example,  to  which  a  large  Scalpellum  was  attached,  was- 
irregularly  oval  in  shape,  about  three  centimeters  in  length  and 
two  in  width.  The  surface  was  mammillated  and  finely  granu- 
lated, and  of  a  dark  brown  color,  almost  black.  A  fracture 
showed  a  semi-crystalline  structure;  the  same  dark  brown 
material  arranged  in  an  obscurely  radiating  manner' from  the 
center,  and  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  grayish-white  clayey 
matter.  This  nodule  was  examined  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  and 
found  to  contain,  like  the  nodule  dredged  in  2,435  fathoms  at 
Station  XVI.,  700  miles  to  the  east  of  Sombrero,  a  large  per* 

*  The  Atlantic,  a  preliminarj  account  of  the  general  results  of  the  exploring  Tojage  ot 
the  H.  M.  8.  Challenger  during  the  year  1878,  etc..  Vol.  II.,  pp.  14-15. 
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centage  of  peroxide  of  manganese.  Some'  other  concretionary 
lumps  were  of  a  gray  color,  but  all  of  them  contained  a  certain 
proportion  of  manganese^  and  they  seemed  to  be  gradually 
changing  into  nodules  of  pyrolusite  or  wad  by  some  process  of 
infiltration  or  substitution.^' 

Murray  states*  that  copper,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  iron  are 
found  in  some  sea  bottom  clays,  suggesting  meteoric  or  cosmic 
dust  in  these  deposits.  He  also  shows  that  the  great  numbers 
of  tympanic  bones  and  other  animal  remains  on  certain  parts 
of  the  sea  floor,  as  well  as  the  deposition  of  manganese^  which 
he  supposes  to  be  a  very  slow  proc^ess,  represent  the  accumu-  * 
lation  of  ages  in  an  area  whei^e  mechanical  sedimentation 
has  been  very  slow  or  totally  inactive.  He  suggests  the 
possibility  of  manganese  being  found  most  plentifully  where 
large  quantities  of  augitic  lava  occur.  The  manganiferous 
silicates  in  such  lava  might  readily,  by  their  decomposition, 
supply  materials  for  the  incrustations  of  oxide  of  manganese 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Sir  William  Dawsonf  that  the 
manganese   deposits  in  the  Lower   Carboniferous    marine 
limestone  of  Nova  Scotia  may  have  been   derived  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  debris  of  the  contemporaneous  igneous, 
vents  which  produced  the  traps  of  that  period. 

Mr.  E.  Gilpin,  Jr.,|  recognizes  this  same  source  of  man* 
ganese  as  possible  in  the  Nova  Scotia  deposits,  and  also  sug- 
gests the  possibility  of  an  additional  source  from  the  older 
strata  bordering  the  Carboniferous  sea. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Matthew,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Canada,  in  a  letter  kindly  written  in  answer  to  inqui- 
ries by  the  writer,  has  also  suggested  a  source  from  igneous 
materials  for  the  manganese  deposit  in  the  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous limestone  at  Markhamville,  New  Brunswick.  He 
recognizes  the  possibility  of  a  deposition  and  segregation 
of  the  manganese  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  at  present 
known  to  be  going  on  in  many  ocean  bottoms,  though  it  was 
laid  down  in  shallower  water   than  many   of  the    modern 

*  Proceed.  Roy.  Soc.,  London,  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  532. 
fAcadian  Geology,  supplement  to  second  edition,  p.  51. 
X  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Canada,  May  22, 1884,  p.  18. 
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deporiits.  Ill  support  of  this  possible  source  from  ignecfaS  " 
materials,  he  points  out  the  fact  that  dolerite,  felsite,  and  trap 
are  fmind  aroand  the  Carboniferous  basiu  of  New  Braoswiek, 
especially  on  the  northeru  side. 

Il  seeras  poaaible  that  a  certain  amount  of  manganese 
might  be  afforded  by  the  vapors  from  igneous  vents.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  in  the  metallurgy  of  manganese,  that  in  smelt- 
ing the  ores  of  that  metal,  a  noticeable  quantity  of  it  appears 
to  be  volatilized.  This  concluaionia  arrived  at  by  the  fact  that 
not  only  do  the  analyses  of  the  slag  and  the  reduced  metal 
'  show  a  total  of  manganese  less  than  that  in  the  original 
charge  of  the  furnace,  but  also  that  the  gases  which  pass  ofi 
are  found  to  contain  a  very  noticeable  percentage  of  that  in- 
gredient. P.  Jordan*  shows  that  in  the  manufacture  of 
ferro  manganese  at  the  St.  Louis  furnaces  near  Marseilles, 
Trance,  ofteo  as  much  as  10  per  cent  of  the  manganese  can 
not  be  accounted  for  either  in  the  cast  metal,  in  the  slag,  or 
in  the  dust  mechanically  carried  out  by  the  gases  from  the 
furnaci^.  lie  also  shows  that  an  analysis  of  the  gaa  proves 
the  presence  of  manganese,  that  the  gas  often  has  a  roae 
■color,  and  that  it  deposits  on  the  aarrounding  objects  an  in- 
crustation containing  a  considerable  proportion  of  mangap- 
eee.  From  these  and  other  facts  he  conclades  that  the 
manganese  which  is  lost  in  the  furnace  ie  volatilized ;  and  be 
further  strengthens  this  supposition  by  showing  that,  when 
ferro- manganese  is  fused  in  crucibles  at  high  heats,  the  same 
loss  in  manganese  takes  place. 

The  difierent  chemical  forma  which  mangaueae  might 
have  under  conditions  of  volatilizatioD  from  a  volcano  are 
somewhat  uncertain,  but  it  is  possible  that,  if  snbmarine 
volcanoes  should  throw  off  such  gaseous  materials,  a  certain 
quantity  of  manganese  might  then  be  supplied  to  the  sea 
water,  and  through  ita  medium  to  the  sediments  on  the  aea 
floor.  This  might  also  acconnt  for  manganese  in  some  ocean 
sediments  where  no  vieible  volcanic  debria  is  preaent. 

In  conclusion  it  may  he  aaid  that  the  formation  of  large 

°Coiupt«t  icnduadl  1'A.isd.  d«  k1.,  t.  LXXXVI ,  I8IS,  pp.  ISTI-1S77. 
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-deposits  of  manganese  ore  on  the  sea  floor  by  any  or  all  of 
the  methods-  already  described,  is  probably  a  much  rarer 
process  than  the  deposition  in  loeal  basins.  There  is  nn- 
-doubted  evidence  that  an  important  deposition  is  at  present 
in  progress  on  many  sea  floors,  and  the  general  opinion,  as 
-already  cited,  of  those  who  have  studied  the  deposits  in  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia,  seems  to  be  that  these  also  represented  an  ocean 
water  sedimentation.  In  many  other  places,  however,  es- 
pecially in  some  of  the  most  important  localities  in  the 
United  States,  there  seems  to  be  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
deposition  of  the  ore  took  place  in  local  basins.  These 
basins  were  probably  often  in  the  form  of  coastal  lagoons 
and  possibly  in  some  places  represented  simply  coastal  shoals. 
J.  D.  Dana  suggests  snch  a  mode  of  origin  for  one  of  the 
most  important  ore. belts  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains 
(see  page  569),  and,  as  shown  later  in  this  chapter,  there  seems 
to  be  reason  to  suppose  that  the  deposits  of  the  Batesville 
region  of  Arkansas  had  a  somewhat  similar  origin. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  AND  SEPARATION  OF  MANGANESE  AND   IRON. 

General  statement. — One  of  the  most  noticeable  features 
of  manganese  deposits  is  the  almost  invariable  presence  of 
iron.  Sometimes,  in  fact,  iron  forms  by  far  the  larger  part 
of  the  deposit,  and  manganese  occurs  only  as  a  subordinate 
constituent.  Nowhere  is  this  association  seen  better  than  in 
the  manganese  and  iron  deposits  at,  or  near  the  contact  of  the 
quartzite*  and  the  overlying  limestone  and  shale  on  the 
northwestern  flanks  of  the  crystalline  roots,  from  the  Green 
Mountains  of  Vermont  to  the  Blue  Eidge  of  the  southern 
states.  Sometimes  the  two  metals  are  intimately  associated 
in  an  ore  of  more  or  less  homogeneous  composition,  while  at 
other  times  the  manganese  occurs  as  interbedded  layers, 
pockets,  or  nests  in  the  iron  ore;  or  else,  more  rarely,  the 

*  This  quartzite  has,  in  some  cases,  been  referred  to  the  Cambrian  age  and  in  other  s 
to  Silurian.    The  exact  horizon  of  the  bed  is  not  of  importance  in  the  present  discussion,  as 
'^he  point  which  it  is  desired  to  bring  out  is  that,  whatever  its  age,  it  was  laid  down  near  the 
-flanks  of  the  crystalline  rocks.    For  further  details  concerning  it  see  pages  876-379. 
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two  ores  occur  in  separate  deposits  in  difierent  places  along- 
the  same  ore-bearing  horizon. 

Causes  of  association  of  iron  and  manganese. — It  has  alreadT* 
been  stated  that  iron  and  manganese  are  generally  derived  froia 
the  decay  of  the  same  crystalline  rocks  and  that  they  are  both 
taken  up  in  solution  together  by  acidulated  waters.  As  nnder^ 
many  conditions  both  manganese  and  iron  are  precipitated  by 
the  same  influences,  their  frequent  association  is  what  would  be^ 
expected.  Moreover^  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  isomorphous 
substances  have  a  strong  tendency  to  combine  in  a  homogeneous, 
mass  and  to  crystallize  together  in  different  proportions.  Car* 
bonates  of  iron  and  of  manganese  are  isomorphous  with  each  other^ 
and  hence  a  possible  cause  of  the  intimacy  of  their  association^ 
such  as  is  seen  in  almost  all  spathic  iron  ores.  The  oxidation  of 
such  an  admixture  would  give  the  common  form  of  an  intimately 
combined  iron  and  manganese  ore. 

Since  there  is  more  iron  than  manganese  in  the  crystalline- 
rocks,  the  surface  waters  draining  from  areas  of  such  rocks,  except 
in  special  cases,  contain  the  metals  in  a  similar  proportion. 
Hence  the  isomorphous  carbonates  deposited  from  the  solution 
have  a  larger  percentage  of  carbonate  of  iron  than  of  car- 
bonate of  manganese,  and  the  resulting  oxides  contain  the 
two  metals  in  the  same  proportion,  thus  giving  rise  to  the 
common  low-manganese,  iron  ores  characteristic  of  the  Appa« 
lachian  Valley. 

The  oxides  of  manganese  and  iron,  however,  are  not  isomor- 
phous, and  therefore   when   they   are   precipitated    together,   as 
in    bog   deposits,    the    association    is    merely    mechanical,   due 
to  the  fact  that  under  certain  conditions  the  oxides  of  both  metala. 
are  precipitated  in  the  same  place. 

Causes  of  separation. — When  manganese  and  iron  ores  occur 
as  more  or  Ipss  separate  deposits,  it  becomes  necessary  to  suppose 
the  action  of  influences  diff'erent  from  those  which  cause  the 
deposition  of  both  together,  and  such  influences  are  to  be  found 
in  the  different  modes  of  precipitation,  uoder  certain  coadi« 
tions,  of  the  two  metals. 

Fresenius*  states  that,  at  the  warm  springs  of  Kochbrunnen, 

•  Jahrb.  des  Vereins  Naturkunde  in  Herr.  Noasau,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  160  (Biichol.) 
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at  Wiesbaden,  the  waters,  on  reaching  the  surface,  first  deposit 
hydrous  peroxide  of  iron,  and  farther  on  carbonates  of  manganese,., 
lime,  and  magnesia.  This  not  only  points,  as  suggested  by 
Bischof,  to  the  well  known  fact  that  carbonate  of  iron  is  more 
rapidly  oxidized  than  carbonate  of  manganese,  but  it  also  leads 
to  the  belief  that  the  bicarbonate  or  other  salt  of  iron  in  the 
water  is  more  easily  oxidized  than  the  manganese  salt. 

An  action  somewhat  similar  to  that  described  by  Fresenius^ 
readily  explains  the  occurrence  of  iron  and  manganese  ores  in 
distinct,  alternating  beds.  Suppose  the  metalliferous  solution  to 
be  confined  in  a  shallow  basin :  the  iron,  becoming  oxidized 
on  the  surface,  sinks  to  the  bottom,  possibly  in  some  cases  to  be 
converted  there  to  the  simple  carbonate  by  organic  matter.. 
Further  oxidation  precipitates  oxide  or  carbonate  of  manganese 
on  top  of  the  iron.  A  renewed  supply  of  surface  water  brings 
more  solutions  of  iron  and  manganese,  or  else  the  evapor- 
ation of  the  water  in  the  closed  basin  concentrates  the  materials^ 
which  have  not  yet  been  precipitated.  In  either  case,  there  is 
a  further  precipitation  of  the  ores. 

This  action  necessitates  the  supposition  of  an  intermittent 
supply  of  metalliferous  solutions,  and  such  a  condition  might 
readily  take  place  in  local  basins,  such  as  coastal  lagoons,  which 
are  often  dependent  for  their  supply  of  water  on  the  changes  of 
season  and  the  sudden  fluctuations  of  the  weather.  In  many 
cases,  however,  the  supply  is  constant,  and  the  deposition  of  both 
iron  and  manganese  goes  on  continuously,  and  so  nearly  at  the 
same  time  that  a  comparatively  homogeneous  mauganiferous. 
iron  ore  is  formed.  By  these  various  conditions  of  deposition^ 
the  series,  so  often  seen  in  the  Appalachian  Valley,  of  iron  ore 
containing  interstratified  beds  and  pockets  of  manganese  ore, 
could  be  produced. 

If  the  waters  from  which  the  precipitation  took  place   were 
moving,  the  iron  and  maagaoese,  owing  to  the  diflference  in  ox- 
idability  as  stated  above,  would  be  laid  down  in  different  places^ 

'^  Bischof  suggests  that  the  action  described  by  FrMenius  causes  the  separate  deposi  Won 
of  manganese  and  iron  ;  and  also  that  it  explains  the  occurrence,  in  regions  of  both  oies,  of  the^ 
largest  deposits  of  manganese  ore  where  the  iron  ore  contains  least  of  that  ingredient^ 
(Elements  Cbem.  and  Phys.  Geo!  ,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  531-532.) 
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resulting  in  the  formation  of  deposits  of  pure  iron  ore  and  de- 
posits of  pure  manganese  ore,  occupying  different  positions  along 
the  plane  of  the  same  geologic  horizon.  Such  occurrences  are 
seen  in  the  iron  region  of  the  Appalachians,  where  there  are  often 
found,  in  different  places  along  the  same  ore  belt,  deposits  of  iron 
and  deposits  of  manganese  in  positions  similar  with  relation  to 
the  enclosing  rocks. 

These  conditions  of  moving  water  might  also  cause  the 
interslratified  condition  of  the  two  ores  already  described  in  still 
water  deposits:  this  would  result  if  iron  were  deposited  in  a  certain 
place  at  one  time,  and  if  later,  on  account  of  some  increased 
facility  for  oxidation,  iron  were  deposited  before  it  reached  that 
place,  and  the  manganese,  being  less  easily  precipitated,  were 
carried  on  and  laid  down  upon  the  first  deposit  of  iron. 

When  the  two  ores  are  deposited  in  a  homogeneous 
mass,  as  already  described,  a  subsequent  separation  might  pos- 
sibly be  brought  about  by  a  process  of  segregation. 

Another  process  of  separation  in  nature  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese might  take  place  by  the  formation  of  sulphide  of  iron. 
It  has  already  been  shown  that  iron  is  sometimes  deposited  as 
sulphide  and  later  oxidized  in  the  same  manner  as  the  carbonate. 
Manganese,  on  the  other  hand,  is  rarely  found  as  sulphide,  and 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  sulphide  bever  represented  the 
original  form  of  any  large  sedimentary  deposits  of  mangan- 
ese ore.  (See  pages  564-656).  It  seems  probable,  therefore, 
that  from  the  solution  of  iron  and  manganese  derived  from  the 
crystalline  rocks,  the  iron  might,  where  the  conditions  were 
favorable,  be  precipitated  as  sulphide,  and  the  manganese  carried 
on  in  solution  to  be  deposited  elsewhere  as  carbonate.  Sub- 
sequently, the  oxidation  of  the  ores  would  give  rise  to  oxide 
of  iron  from  the  sulphide,  and  oxide  of  manganese  from  the  car- 
bonate ;  and  the  two  ores,  though  occurring  at  the  same  horizon, 
would  be  separated  by  a  greater  or  less  distance. 

After  the  deposition  of  the  sulphide  of  iron,  the  conditions 

might  change  and  permit  the  deposition  in  the  same  place  of  the 

carbonates  of  iron  and  manganese  together.     This  is  an  easy 

•case  to  imagine,  and  where  such  a  deposit  was  exposed  to  surface 
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influeoces^  the  resulting  product  would  be  oxide  of  iron  from  the 
underlying  sulphide^  and  a  manganiferous  iron  oxide  from  the 
overlying  isomorphous  carbonates ;  hence  another  possible  cause 
of  the  frequent  oecurrance  of  interstratified  manganese  ores  and 
manganiferous  iron  ores.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  after  the 
solution  of  iron  and  manganese  had  been  freed  from  the  former 
by  precipitation  as  sulphide,  the  carbonate  of  manganese  might 
be  carried  on  and  laid  down  on  a  previous  deposit  of  iron 
sulphide,  and  when  such  a  combination  was  oxidized,  the  result 
would  be  interstratified  but  distinct  beds  of  oxide  of  iron  and 
oxide  of  manganese. 

By  supposing  the  iron  sometimes  to  be  deposited  in  sea 
water  as  glauconite,  a  manner  in  which  manganese  is  not  laid 
down  (see  page  667),  a  further  means  of  separation  of  the  two 
metals  would  be  supplied. 

Thus  by  alternating  the  conditions  of  the  deposition  of 
manganese  and  iron  in  different  forms,  a  great  variety  of 
methods  of  association  and  separation  of  the  two  ores  can  be 
produced. 

SECONDART    CHEMICAL     AND     PHTSIOAL    CHANGES    IN    MANGANESE 

DEPOSITS. 

• 

General  statement — It  has  been  shown  how  the  ores  of 
manganese  were  originally  derived,  how  they  were  transported^ 
and  in  what  forms  and  under  what  conditions  they  were  de- 
posited. By  these  means  the  Paleozoic  and  younger  rocks 
acquired  their  contents  of  manganese,  and  by  the  same  means 
the  formation  of  manganese  deposits  is  going  on  at  the  present 
time.  Rocks  of  later  ages  may  owe  a  part  of  their  manganifer- 
ous materials  to  the  store  in  the  Paleozoic  or  even  younger  sedi- 
ments. Hunt*  has  shown,  however,  that  iron  is  more  plentiful 
and  more  regularly  distributed  in  the  crystalline  than  in  the  later 
rocks,  where  it  has  become  localized  by  agencies  already 
described,  and  therefore  the.  former  rocks  offer  a  much  more 
abundant  and  ready  source  of  supply.  The  same  may  also  be 
said  of  manganese. 

«  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  Chemical  and  Geological  Essays,  1875,  p.  22. 
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Id  some  places  the  ores  were  laid  down  without  an^  ad- 
mixture of  foreign  materials^  while  in  others  calcareoos,  siliceous, 
or  argillaceous  sediments  were  deposited  at  the  same  time.  The 
manganese  contents  of  the  beds  were  largely  chemical  precipi- 
tates ;  the  earthy  materials  were  mechanical  sediments.  The 
predominance  of  one  class  or  the  other^  therefore,  depended  on 
the  local  conditions  of  deposition  :  where  the  waters  tributary  to 
the  basin  in  which  the  deposits  were  being  laid  down  contained 
metalliferous  solutions,  but  carried  no  materials  in  mechanical 
suspension,  then  beds  of  more  or  less  pure  ore  were  formed; 
where  the  waters  carried  earthy  materials,  these  were  deposited 
^ith  the  chemical  precipitates. 

Hence  there  may  exist  beds  of  pure  ore,  or  else  beds  of 
limestone,  shale,  slate,  sandstone,  etc.,  containing  manganese  in 
a  finely  disseminated  state  and  in  greater  or  less  quantities. 
Later  segregation  has  sometimes  collected  the  disseminated  ore 
and  formed  comparatively  pure  metalliferous  deposits. 

The  chemical  changes  which  have  gone  on  in  manganese  de- 
posits since  their  original  deposition  and  segregation,  vary  greatly 
in  different  places,  and  depend  largely  on  the  original  condition 
of  the  ore  and  the  enclosing  rock,  and  on  the  influences  that  have 
been  brought  to  bear  on  the  deposits  since  their  formation.  For 
this  reason  the  changes  have  been  discussed  in  connection  with 
the  occurrence  of  the  ores  in  each  special  region,  and  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  foregoing  chapters  of  this  report  for  further 
xletails*.  The  present  treatment  will  be  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
summary  of  the  results  reached  than  a  repetition  of  what  has 
already  been  discussed. 

Decay  of  the  manganese-bearing  rocks. — Decomposition  has, 
in  many  places,  affected  the  ore-bearing  strata  and  has  converted 
them  into  clay,  which  often,  though  not  always,  carries  the  ore 
in  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  form  in  which  it  originally 
existed  in  the  rock^f 


<■  For  the  secondarj  changes  In  the  Batesyille  region  see  chapter  VIII. ;  in  south- 
western Arkansas,  pp.  325^26  ;  in  the  Appalachian  region,  pp.  8S5-3dS  ;  in  Texas,  pp.  4S7- 
489;  in  the  Bockf  Mountains,  p.  453;  in  Nova  Scotia,  pp.  t>31-538. 

t  In  places,  however,  secondary  chemical  action  has  considerablj  eltered  the  mode  of 
'Occurrence  of  the  ore,  as  explained  later  in  this  chapter. 
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Ttie  manganese-bearing  belt  of  the  Appalachian  Valley, 
-extending  intermittently  from  northern  Vermont  to  Georgia, 
represents  such  a  deposit.  The  Batesviile  manganese  region  of 
tiorthern  Arkansas  also  represents  a  similar  occurrence.  In  the 
latter  region,  however,  the  original  rock  was  horizontal  or  almost 
'80,  while  in  the  Appalachians  the  rocks  stood  at  high  angles; 
bence  the  products  of  decay  differ  considerably  in  their  mode  of 
occurrence  in  the  two  regions :  while  in  the  Batesviile  region  the 
"Ore  deposits  represent  isolated  areas  resting  on  underlying  rocks, 
in  the  Appalachian  region  they  form  a  well  defined  belt,  occupy- 
ing certain  topographic  and'  geologic  positions  throughout  the 
Appalachian  Valley. 

In  the  Batesviile  region  the  evidence  of  decay  in  situ  is  too 
•evident  to  admit  of  discussion,  but  in  the  Appalachian  region  it 
was  formerly  supposed  that  the  clay  outcrop  of  the  decomposed 
t)re  stratum  represented  a  secondary  diluvial  deposit,  laid  down 
in  the  valleys  and  impregnated  with  manganese  and  iron  by 
solutions  derived  from  the  higher  land.  In  the  Geology  of 
Vern)on(,  1861,  E.  Hitchcock  suggests  that  the  iron  and  man- 
:ganese  belt  of  the  Appalachian  Valley  represents  a  Tertiary 
deposit,  extending  along  the  Appalachian  Valley  from  northern 
Vermont  to  Alabama.  In  the  map  of  Vermont  accompanying 
the  above  mentioned  work,  a  strip  representing  the  metalliferous 
iiorizon,  running  south  from  Moncton  through  Brandon  to 
Bennington,  is  colored  as  Tertiary.  Hitchcock  based  his  ideas 
-on  the  discovery  of  true  Tertiary  fossil  fruits  and  plants  in 
'the  Brandon  lignites,  and  as  iron  and  manganese  were  found  in 
the  same  locality,  he  considered  them  also  of  Tertiary  age. 
Reasoning  from  this  evidence,  he  placed  the  continuation  of  the 
iron-bearing  belt  in  other  parts  of  Vermont,  where  lignite  did 
not  occur,  in  the  Tertiary. 

It  has  since  been  shown  that  the  Brandon  beds  repre- 
sent only  a  local  Tertiary  area,  formed  mostly  of  the  re- 
arranged materials  from  the  Paleozoic  beds,  which  probably 
underlie  it;  and  that  in  most  other  places  in  western 
Vermont,  and  in  the  Appalachian  Valley  in  general,  the  ore- 
bearing    clay  occupies  the   same  relative  position   that  it 
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occupied  when  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  ^olid  rock.  The  latter 
idea  was  suggested  for  certain  Pennsylvania  iron  ores  by^ 
R.  M.  S.  Jackson  in  1838,*  In  1865  it  was  favorably  discussed 
by  J.  P.  Lesley,  t  in  1867  by  Benjamin  S.  Lyman,  J  in  1874- 
by  Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt,§  and  by  Dr.  Persifor  Frazer.  || 

The  immediate  outcrop  of  the   ore-bearing  stratum,  or 
rather  the   surface   deposit  covering  it,  may  consist  of  the 
re-arranged  residual  products  of  the  underlying  bed  brought 
into  their  present  form  before,  during,  or  after  Tertiary  times^ 
and  local  occurrences  of  lignite  in  Pennsylvania  are  men- 
tioned in  chapter  XV.,  under  the  description  of  the  man- 
ganese ores  of  Vermont.     The  mass  of  the  ore  deposit,  how- 
ever, generally  represents  the  decomposition,  in  situ,  of  the^ 
original   ore  bearing  rock.      No  better  evidence  of  this  caa 
be  advanced  than   the   descriptions  of  localities  given   in 
previous  chapters.    In  many  places,  the  ore-bearing  clay 
contains  masses  of  rock  with  fragments  of  ore.    Such  masses 
are  irregular,  semi-decomposed,  and  blend  into  the  clay  with^ 
out  any  sharp  lines  of  separation.      The  ore  in  them  i^  the^ 
same  as  that  found  in  the  clay,  and  it  is  sometimes  possible^ 
to  see  a  part  of  a  pocket  of  ore  in  the  clay  and  a  part  in  the 
fragments  of  rock.    Not  only  this,  but  in  many  places  man- 
ganese can  be  seen  in  the  solid  rock  bordering  the  ore-bearing 
clay,  and  the  same  blending  is  observable  as  that  between 
the  rock  fragments  and  the  clay ;  thus  leaving  no  doubt  that 
the  fragments  and  the  clay  belong  where  they  are  now  found,^ 
and    represent    the   undecomposed   parts   of    the    original  ' 
stratum. 

If  further  evidence  is.needed,  it  is  seen  at  South  Wall- 
ingford,   Vermont:  here  the  Cambrian. quartzite,  standing 

*  J.  p.  Lesley,  Second  Geol.  Survey  of  Penn..  Report  A,  p.  S3,  In  1837  C.  U.  Shep&rd 
had  announced,  in  his  Report  on  the  Mineralogy  of  Connecticut,  a  similar  theory  of  decay  la 
situ  for  certain  iron  ore  deposits  in  the  crystalline  rocks  of  western  Connecticut.  (T.  Sterry 
Hunt,  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Mng.  Eng.,  Vol.  III.,  1874-5,  p.  419).  Jackson's  theory  for  ores  in 
the  Paleozoic  rocks,  however,  is  said  to  have  heen  advanced  independently  of  Shepard's  theory^ 

t  J.  P.  Lesley,  Proceed.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc,  Vol.  IX.,  1865,  pp.  466  et  seq. 

X  Proceed.  Amer.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  1867,  pp.  114-117. 

'i  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Mng.  Eng.,  1874-5,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  418-421. 

II  Second  Geol.  Surr.  Penn.,  Report  C,  1874,  p.  142.    ' 
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almost  vertically^  forma  a  high  ridge  on  one  side  of  the  ore- 
bearing  stratum,  and  the  overlying  limestone  occupies  the 
other  side,  on  the  lower  slope.  The  ore-bearing  stratum 
comes  between  them,  and  causes,  by  its  eaey  erosion,  a  slight 
flat  on  the  slope  of  the  hilU  In  mining  brown  hematite 
and  manganese  ore,  a  tunnel  has  been  run  for  about  1,700 
feet  into  the  hill, mostly  along  this  deposit,  and  numerous  drifts 
have  demonstrated  the  existence  of  quartzite  on  one  side 
and  limestone  on  the  other,  thus  proving  the  interbedded 
character  of  the  deposit.  Similar  instances  can  be  seen 
throughout  the  Appalachian  Valley  from  Vermont  to  Georgia^ 
and  though  the  actual  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  ore  is 
sometimes  obscured  by  the  wearing  down  of  the  soft  ore— 
bearing  stratum  and  its  consequently  occupying  the  low 
places,  yet  wherever  the  nature  of  the  deposit  can  be  made 
out,  it  is  that  of  a  stratum  interbedded  with  the  associated 
rocks ;  or  else  it  is  the  surface  outcrop  of  such  a  deposit  re- 
arranged by  surface  agencies  in  more  or  less  nearly  horizon- 
tal  layers. 

It  is  probable  that  in  many  places  the  surface  erosion  of 
the  residual  clay  may  have  caused  a  mechanical  concentra- 
tion of  the  masses  of  ore  in  the  upper  part  of  the  deposit,, 
and  may  thus  have  rendered  that  part  of  the  deposit  richer 
in  ore  than  the  lower  part,  but  such  action  is  entirely  super- 
ficial. Its  effect,  however,  may  often  be  to  render  the  upper 
part  of  the  deposit  workable  at  a  profit,  while  in  the  lower 
part  the  ore  in  many  cases  may  be  too  scattered  to  be 
profitably  mined. 

The  original  ore-bearing  rock  has  in  some  places  not 
undergone  decay,  and  the  ore  still  occurs  in  place  in  it 
on  the  surface.  .  At  the  Cabell  mine  in  Virginia,  in  the  Cebolla 
Valley  of  Colorado,  in  the  Coast  Ranges  of  California,  and 
many  other  places,  manganese  is  found  in  place  in  the  original 
rocks.  In  the  Cave  Spring  region  of  Georgia  manganese 
occurs  both  in  situ  in  chert  and  cherty  limestones,  and  also 
in   the  residual  clay  from  the  decay  of  those  rocks.      In. 

87  Geological,  Vol.  1.,  1890. 
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eouthwestern  Arkansas  mangamese  occurs  in  massive 
Qovacalite,  while  in  northern  Arkansas^  thongb  the  ore  is 
generally  in  the  residual  clay  of  Silurian  limestone,  it  is 
sometimes  seen  in  place  in  that  rock.  In  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia  manganese  has  been  mined  in  both  the 
overlying  residual  clay  and  the  underlying  solid  limestone. 
Between  the^condition^of  an  unaltered  ore-bearing  rock  and 
the  condition  of  complete  decay,  there  are  all  gradations  in  the 
■amount  of  decomposition  and  consequently  in  the  extent  of 
the  residual,  ore-bearing  clay. 

As  a  result  of  the  variety  of  conditions  under  which  the 
decay  of  the  ore-bearing  rocks  takes  place,  the  depth  of  the 
decay  varies  considerably  in  different  places  and  in  different 
rocks.  In  the  Batesville  region  of  Arkansas  a  highly 
crystalline]manganese-bearing  limestone,  lying  horizontally 
and  sometimes  considerably  over  a  hundred  feet  in  thickness, 
has  often  been  completely  decomposed.  The  more  siliceous 
rocks  of  other  regions  have  also  often  decayed  to  considera- 
ble depths.  At  the  Crimora  mine,  in  Virginia,  the  clay, 
which  has  probably  resulted  from  the  decay  of  a  more  or 
less  shaly  material,  is  over  276  feet  thick;  while  in  some  of 
the  mines  in  Georgia,  though  the  shafts  have  not  been  sunk 
80  deep  as  at  Crimora,  a  very  considerable  thickness  doubt* 
less  exists.  A  shaft  at  the  Chumler  Hill  mine,  in  the 
Cartersville  region  of  Georgia,  has  been  sunk  over  80  feet 
without  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  clay. 

Agents  of  decay  of  the  manganese-bearing  rocks. — It  is  a  notice- 
able fact  that  the  stratum  carrying  the  manganese  ore  is  often 
decomposed  to  a  much  greater  depth  than  strata  of  similar  rocks, 
in  the  same  neighborhood,  exposed  to  the  same  atmospheric  con- 
ditions, but  not  carrying  ore.  This  fact  requires  the  supposi- 
tion of  an  agency  of  decay  in  the  ore-bearing  stratum  additional 
to  those  agencies  that  have  acted,  or  are  acting  in  the  other  rocks. 
It  ^eems  possible  that  this  factor  is  in  many  cases  supplied  by 
the  ore  itself,  or  by  the  materials  accompanying  the  ore. 

J.  D.  Dana,*  in  describing  the  iron  ores  of  the  Appalachian 

ll^  •  Amer.  Jour.  Bci..  8d  series,  Vol.  XIV.,  1877,  p.  138-189. 
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Valley,  has  suggested  the  influence  of  earbonic  aoid  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  derived  respectively  from  the  oxidation  of  the  car- 
bonate and  the  sulphide  of  iron,  in  the  decay  of  rocks.  8up- 
postDg  the  manganese  to  have  been  originally  in  the  form  of 
-carbonate  and  subsequently  converted  to  its  present  oxide  form, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  carbonic  acid  liberated  from  it  in  the 
same  way  as  from  iron  carbonate,  may  have  had  an  important 
-effect  in  the  decomposition  of  the  enclosing  rock. 

In  the  case  of  the  maaganese-bearing  limestone  of  the  Bates- 
ville  region  in  Arkansas,  as  explained  on  pages  178  to  179,  a 
cause  of  the  exceptionally  extensive  decay  in  the  parts  of  the 
limestone  containing  ore  may  exist  in  the  presence  of  earthy 
materials.  Such  materials  are  much  more  abundant  in  the  ore- 
bearing  parts  than  in  the  barren  parts  of  the  rock,  and  they  afford 
^  porosity  which  allows  a  freer  percolation  of  surface  waters  and 
hence  a  more  rapid  decay  of  the  rock  than  elsewhere. 

The  contraction  of  those  ores  which  were  laid  down  as  car- 
bonate, when  they  are  transformed  to  oxide,  gives  rise  to 
<$avities  and  to  a  generally  porous  character  observable  in 
many  manganese  ores.  This  change  in  physical  character 
would  facilitate  the  percolation  of  water  and  hence  the  decay 
^f  the  enclosing  rock. 

The  inclination  of  the  strata  in  the  various  manganese 
regions  has  not  been  without  its  effect  in  hastening  decay,  as  the 
steeply  dipping  strata  afford,  by  their  upturned  edges,  a  more 
accessible  entrance  for  surface  waters,  and  consequently  a  more 
rapid  and  deeper  decay  than  low-dipping  strata,  which  tend 
more  to  shed  the  surface  waters.  This  influence,  however,  is 
shared  by  the  ore-bearing  rock  in  common  with  the  other  rocks 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

Mode  of  decay  of  the  manganese-bearing  rocks, — The  causes 
t)f  decay  in  the  crystalline  rocks,  from  which  the  manganese  was 
originally  derived,  are  the  breaking  up  of  silicates  and  the  solu- 
tion of  the  resulting  oxides.  (See  pages  547-548.)  In  the 
<!lastic  rocks  which  now  contain  the  ore  derived  from  the  crystal, 
line  rocks,  the  cause  of  decay,  except  where  silicates 
have  been  formed  again  by  metamorphism,  is  simply  the  bodily 
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removal  in  solution  of  certain  constituents  of  the  rocks,  gener^ 
ally  carbonate  of  lime  and  greater  or  less  quantities  of  metallia 
oxides,  without  the  intermediate  process  of  the  chemical  altera- 
tion of  certain  mineral  ingredients. 

When  the  ore-bearing  stratum  is  a  limestone,  the  process  oF 
decomposition  is  simply  the  removal  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  so- 
lution and  the  concentration  of  the  masses  of  ore  and  the  residual 
clay,  the  latter  representing  the  insoluble  impurities  of  the  original 
rock.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  manganese  deposits  of  the 
Batesville  region  and  some  of  those  of  the  Appalachians.  Some- 
times the  manganese-bearing  stratum  is  largely  composed  of  chert,, 
usually,  however,  more  or  less  calcareous.  An  illustration  of 
this  is  seen  in  the  deposits  in  the  Knox  dolomite  of  the  Cave 
Spring  region  of  Georgia.  In  such  cases  the  decomposition  goea 
on  by  the  removal  of  the  disseminated  carbonate  of  lime  and  the 
disintegration  and  possibly  the  partial  solution  of  the  cherty 
material.  When  the  ore-bearing  stratum  was  originally  com*^ 
posed  of  shale,  the  decomposition  likewise  goes  on  by  the 
solution  of  any  finely  disseminated  carbonate  of  lime  that  maybe 
present  as  well  as  of  the  metallic  oxides.  When  manganese  is- 
found  in  sandstone  or  quartzite,  the  rock  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  ore  is  usually  made  up  of  a  fine  grained,  earthy 
material,  which,  on  exposure,  disintegrates  into  a  more  or  less 
sandy  clay. 

From  whatever  source  the  clay  has  been  derived,  it  is 
usually  highly  siliceous  on  account  of  the  more  or  less  complete- 
removal  of  the  basic  components  of  the  original  rock;  and  is  fre- 
quently brilliantly  mottled  red,  brown,  yellow,  purple,  and  black,, 
by  the  presence  of  certain  quantities  of  iron  and  manganese  in 
different  stages  of  oxidation  and  hydration.  Sometimes  it  is 
pure  snow-white. 

Chemical   action  on    the  manganese  ore. —  The    ore  itself 
has  been  considerably  afiected  by  chemical  action  during  the 
secondary  decay  of  the  enclosing  rock.      The  first   change 
that  goes  on  is  the  conversion  of  any  carbonate  that  may  be 
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present  into  oxide,  *  thus  completely  changing  the  chepiical 
nature  of  the  ore.  The  subsequent  changes,  however,  oc- 
<^asionally  have  a  much  greater  influence  on  the  physical 
nature  and  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  ore :  though  in  many 
places  the  ore  in  the  clay  seems  to  occupy  much  the  same 
relative  position  that  it  did  in  the  original  rock,  yet  in  some 
places  it  has  often  been  dissolved,  and  the  solution  has  either 
been  re-precipitated  in  another  position  in  the  same  deposit, 
or  has  mixed  with  surface  waters  and  been  entirely  removed 
from  the  deposit.  Such  an  action  is  caused  by  acidulated 
surface  waters  and  often  tends  to  segregate  the  ore  in 
nodular  and  stalactitic  forms. 

Professor  N.  8.  Bhaler,t  in  discussing  the, origin  of 
-certain  iron  ores  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  other  places, 
points  to  the  fact  that  many  of  them  overlie  limestone, 
protruding  into  it  in  very  irregular  bodies,  and  that  they 
■are  themselves  overlain  by  more  or  less  ferruginous  shales 
and  other  rocks.  He  supposes  that  the  iron  was  removed 
from  the  overlying  rocks  in  solution  and  carried  down 
into  the  limestone,  where  it  was  deposited  by  replacement  as 
•carbonate,  subsequently  altered  by  oxidation  and  hydration, 
«nd  converted  into  limonite.  The  irregular  manner  in 
^hich  the  metalliferous  solutions  percolate  through  the  lime- 
etone  would  account  for  the  uncertain  extent  of  many  brown 
hematite  deposits,  and  for  the  fact  frequently  observed  that 
they  appear  to  cut  directly  across  the  bedding  of  the  enclos- 
ing limestone.  Professor  Shaler  also  shows,  however,  that 
in  many  places  in  rocks  other  than  limestone,  such  as  shales 
«tc.,    a    segregation    of  carbonate  of  iron   in  the   form  of 

«  Q.  Bischof  thinks  (Elements  of  Cbem.  and  Phjs.  Geol.,  Vol.  m.,  pp.  608  and  530)  that 
the  sesquioxide  of  manganese  which  occurs  in  manganese  ores  has  been  deriyed  from  deposits 
t>f  cmrl>onaie  of  manganese,  while  the  peroxide  has  been  produced  directly  from  the  solution  of 
the  carbonate  and  also  from  the  peroxidation  of  other  oxides.  The  time  ayailable  for  the 
(present  report  has  not  permitted  a  further  study  of  this  subject,  nor  an  inyeetigation  of  the 
various  possible  transitions  of  certain  mineralogical  forms  of  manganese  oxides  into  others, 
-such  as  are  illustrated  in  the  peroxidation  of  manganite  Into  pyrolnslte,  and  the  possible  genetic 
relation  of  the  two  peroxides,  pyrolusite  and  poliaoite. 

Kentucky  Geological  Survey ,  Report  of  Progress,  Vol.  IH.,  New  Series,  1877,  p.  164. 
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nodules  or  larger  bodies  frequently  takes  place  without  th» 
agency  of  replacement  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

A  segregation  by  replacement  of  limestone  may  also  have- 
sometimes  taken  place  with  manganese  deposits.  When,  how-^ 
ever,  the  waters  containing  manganese  in  solution  peroolale- 
through  a  siliceous  clay,  such  as  is  represented  by  the  residual 
product  of  most  of  the  ore-bearing  rocks,  the  manganese  often 
undergoes  a  segregation  without  this^nntermediate  process  of 
replacement.  The  percolation  of  manganiferous  soluUons  in 
the  accompanying  clay  is  going  on  at  the  present  time  in 
many  places  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  especially  at  Orimora 
and  at  Lyndhurst. '  It  frequently  turns  the  clay  black  in  spots,, 
or  forms  stringers  of  ore  in  cracks^  giving  rise  to  a  popular 
idea  that  the  amount  of  manganese  is  growing.  As  a  matter 
of  &pt,  however,  the  ore  is  not  increasing  in  quantity,  but  ia 
simply  changing  position  in  the  clay  bed,  by  being  first  dis- 
solved by  carbonated  waters,  carried  in  solution  until  the  watera 
happen  to  reach  a  place  where  their  contents  are  oxidiaed,  and 
then  deposited  again.  This  accounts  for  the  presence  of  man-^ 
ganese  in  open  parts  of  the  enclosing  bed  and  in  cracks  and 
cavities.  The  digging  of  shafts  and  tunnels,  or  the  erosion  of 
creeks  in  the  ore-bearing  clay,  gives  sUch  solutions,  when  they 
reach  the  side  of  the  excavation  or  the  banks  of  the  creek,  the 
chance  to  become  oxidized ;  and  therefore  the  manganese  is  often 
deposited  in  such  places.  Though  this  process  of  solution  and 
re- deposition,  when  both  actions  are  confined  to  one  stratum,, 
does  not  actually  increase  the  total  amount  of  ore  present  in  that 
stratum,  yet  it  has  often  been  the  means  of  segregating  ore 
which  was  originally  minutely  scattered  throughout  the  deposit,, 
and  laying  it  down  in  bodies  of  workable  size. 

Brecciation  in  manganese  deposits, — One  of  the  most  notice^ 
able  features  of  many  manganese  deposits  is  the  brecciation 
oflen  observed  in  the  accompanying  rock,  which  is  frequently 
broken  up  into  angular  fragments  and  cemented  by  oxide  of 
manganese.  The  rocks  seem  to  have  been  broken  in  place,  and 
it  can  often  be  seen  that  if  the  cementing  material  were  removed,, 
the  angles  of  each  fragment  would  fit  into  the  angles  of  the 
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adjacent  fragments ;  in  other  words,  if  the  ore  were  removed,  the 
separate  fragments  of  rock  would  fit  together  and  make  a  solid 
continuous  mass,  just  as  do  the  individual  pieces  of  mosaic 
work.  *  This  would  not  be  the  case  were  the  breccia  formed  by 
the  indiscriminate  mixing  of  rock  fragments,  and  it  points  clearly 
to  the  fact  that  the  breaking  process  has  gone  on  in  place  in  the 
rock. 

This  brecciation  in  situ  has  doubtless  been  produced  by 
different  causes  in  different  places :  in  some  cases  it  is  probably 
due  to  the  crushing  of  the  rock  during  folding,  and  the  subse* 
quent  cementing  of  the  fragments  by  mineral  matter.  Such 
crushing  would  tend  to  be  more  or  less  marked  in  certain  strata 
which  had  less  power  to  resist  fracture  by  lateral  pressure  than 
the  associated  strata;  but  in  the  case,  such  as  sometimes  occurs, 
of  a  brecciation  along  a  certain  horizon  in  an  apparently  homo- 
geneous stratum,  an  additional  explanation  is  needed  for  the 
localization  of  the  phenomenon.  Here  an  initial  fracture  or 
jointing  of  the  rocks  may  have  been  caused  by  lateral  pressure, 
and  may  have  been  common  to  the  whole  stratum.  These 
cracks  may  have  been  forced  open  along  a  certain  horizon  in  the 
stratum  by  the  segregation  and  crystallization  in  them  of  mineral 
matter  formerly  finely  disseminated  through  the  special  horizon^ 
Such  an  effect  in  the  mineral  matter  would  undoubtedly  be  at 
least  partly  due  to  capillary  action,  which  itself  might  cause  a 
powerful  expanding  force  in  the  absorbing  rock.  In  this  last 
process  the  rock  might  be  broken  again  in  still  other  directions 
than  those  of  the  original  joints,  and  thus  give  rise  to  a 
minutely  brecciated  stratum. 

It  also  seems  possible  that  brecciation  of  this  kind  may  in 
some  cases  be  strictly  superficial,  and  that  the  expansion  of  the 
crevices  occupied  by  the  ore  may  have  been  assisted  by  frost  and 
other  surface  agencies.  Each,  therefore,  of  these  expanding 
forces,  that  is,  crystallization,  capillary  action,  and  frost  has 
probably  had  its  influence  in  forcing  open  the  fractures  caused  by- 
folding  or  other  forces  acting  on  the  rock. 

*  This  kind  of  brecciation  is  not  confined  to  manganese  deposits,  but  is  seen  in  maoy 
iron,  zinc,  and  other  metalliferous  deposits. 
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In  almost  all  such  cases  the  miDeral  matter  of  the  breccia  has 
probably  come  directly  from  materials  disseminated  either  in 
the  fractured  bed  itself  or  in  the  immediately  associated  beds, 
though  in  some  rarer  cases  spring  waters  may  have  acted  as  a 
«ourc«*  of  supply. 

Iir  the  manganese  region  of  Hants  county,  Nova  Scotia,  the 
ore  frequently  occurs  with,  and  sometimes  cements  the  fragments 
of  a  highly  brecciated  dolomitic  limestone.  This  bed  underlies 
the  gieat  gypsum  and  anhydrite  deposits  of  that  region,  and  the. 
brecciation,  in  this  case,  appears  possibly  to  have  been  caused  by 
•the  conversion  of  anhydrite  into  gypsum.     (See  pages  531-538). 

Action  of  metamorphUm  on  manganese  deposits. — It  has  been 
«hown  that  the  action  of  the  surface  decay  on  manganese  de- 
posits has  a  great  influence  on  the  nature  of  the  ore  and  the 
enclosing  rock;  the  action  of  metamorphism  has  an  equally 
marked  effect.  When  the  heat  has  been  moderate,  the  effect  on 
the  ore  seems  to  consist  simply  in  minor  chemical  changes  in  the 
•character  of  the  ore,  often  converting  it  from  a  soft,  earthy 
material  to  a  more  compact,  and  sometimes  crystalline  ore;  and 
frequently  tending,  by  a  process  of  solution  and  re-deposition, 
to  free  it  from  its  insoluble  impurities. 

In  the  Coast  Ranges  of  California,  where  the  accompanying 
rock  has  been  much  altered  by  the  conversion  of  shales  into 
phthanite,  or  jasper,  the  manganese  ore  still  remains  in  the  state 
of  oxide,  without  having  formed  to  any  extent  other  chemical 
combinations.  The  ores  often  contain  considerable  quantities  of 
silica,  and  appear  to  be  bedded  deposits  laid  down  at  the  same  time 
as  the  enclosing  rock.  If,  therefore,  there  had  been  sufficient 
heat  during  the  metamorphism  of  the  rocks,  the  well  known 
affinity  of  manganese  for  silica  under  intense  heat  would  have 
•caused  a  part  of  it  at  least  to  go  into  the  form  of  silicate. 
Ditterent  reasons  are  also  adduced  by  Mr.  Becker*  to  show  that 
the  metamorphism  of  the  shales  of  the  Coast  Ranges  was  brought 
about  at  comparatively  low  temperatures.  The  same  thing  seems 
to    hold  true  of  the  manganese  deposits  in   the  novaculite  of 

<*  Geologj  of  the  Qulcksilyer  Deposits  of  the  Pacific  CoMt,  Monograph   U.  S.  Oeol. 
Survey,  No.  XIIL,  1888,  p.  138. 
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"South  western  Arkansas :  the  ores  there  now  exist  as  oxides^  but 
if  they  had  been  subjected  to  a  high  heat  the  intimate  relation  of 
the  ore  with  silica  (novaculite)  would  doubtless  have  given  rise 
to  silicates. 

When,  however,  the  temperature  is  high,  the  silica  and 
the  oxide  of  manganese  combine  to  form  silicates  of  manganese. 
When  other  bases  are  present,  complex  silicates  are  often  formed, 
-containing  manganese  as  one  of  their  constituents.  An  action  of 
this  kind  may  have  brought  about  the  formation  of  the  bedded  de- 
posits of  various  manganese-bearing  garnets  which  occur 
in  the  quartzites,  gneisses^  and  schists  of  Llano  and  Mason 
counties,  Texas.  In  fact^  the  same  cause  probably  also  explains 
the  comparative  rarity  of  oxides  of  manganese  and  the  very 
general  presence  of  the  different  manganese-bearing  silicates  in 
other  crystalline  rocks.t 

In  the  area  of  crystalline  rocks  of  central  Texas,  beds  of 
manganese-bearing  silicates  and  of  oxide  of  iron  are  often  found 
in  gneisses  and  schists  in  the  same  locality,  and  the  silicate  often 
contains  minute  grains  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  (See  page  433). 
In  one  place  on  Horse  Mountain,  five  miles  north  of  the  town  of 
Llano,  in  Llano  county,  Texas,  a  manganese-bearing  silicate, 
probably  a  garnet,  occurs  in  nests  and  pockets  in  a  bed  of  magnetic 
irou  ore.  In  other  places  also,  not  only  in  Texas  but  elsewhere, 
manganese  in  the  form  of  silicate  is  a  frequent  associate  of  mag- 
netic iron  ores.  Such  occurrences  show  a  much  less  stable  con- 
dition under  intense  metamorphic  influences  for  oxide  of  man- 
ganese than  for  oxide  of  iron ;  since,  while  the  latter  remains^ 
partly  at  least,  in  the  oxide  state,  the  former  combines  with  the 
silica  present  and  goes  into  the  form  of  silicate.  This  difference 
in  action  with  silica  would  tend  to  make  the  ratio  of  the  amount 
of  manganese  in  the  oxide  form  to  that  in  the  silicate  form,  in  the 

fit  has  alreadj  been  stated  that  free  oxides  of  manganese,  where  they  occar  in  crystal- 
tine  rooks,  are  often  secondary  products  from  the  oxidation  of  silicates  and  other  minerals,  and 
that  as  original  constituents  of  those  rocks  they  are  much  rarer  than  the  silicates. 
Free  oxides  of  manganese  do  sometimes,  howcTer,  seem  to  exist  as  original  constituents  of 
"Crystalline  rocks.  They  occasionally  occur  in  a  pure  state,  at  other  times  as  manganiferous 
hematites  and  magnetites  ;  or  in  such  combinations  as  the  mineral  franklinlte,  an  oxide  of 
iron,  zinc,  and  manganese. 
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metainori)bic  rocks^  much  smaller  than  the  same  ratio  in  the  cas^ 
of  iron^  and  such  is  found  to  be  the  case. 

The  affinity  of  manganese  for  silica  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
manufacture  of  spiegeleisen  and  ferro-manganese :  here  one  of 
the  principal  difficulties  is  to  prevent  the  manganese,  during  the 
smelting  in  the  furnace^  from  combining  with  the  silica,  Thia 
tendency  is  partly  overcome  by  using  a  highly  basic  slag/but 
other  difficulties  are  met  if  the  slag  is  too  basic,  and  even  with 
all  precautions  a  loss  of  from  4  to  over  15  per  cent  of  manganese,, 
varying  according  to  the  percentage  of  manganese  in  the  product 
to  be  obtained  from  the  furnace,  is  often  sustained  in  reducing 
the  ores  to  spiegeleisen  or  ferro-manganese.  In  this  artificial 
combination  of  manganese  and  silica,  a  certain  proportion  of  iron 
also  enters,  making  a  more  or  less  complex  silicate,  in  composi-^ 
tion  not  unlike  some  of  the  native  silicates,  . 

THE   ORIGIN    OF    THE     MANGANESE    DEPOSITS  OF   THE    BATES^ 

VILLE    REGION  OF  ARKANSAS.* 

The  manganese  ores  of  the  Batesville  region  of  Arkansaa 
originally  occurred  in  lenticular  layers,  pockets,  and  flat 
concretions  following  in  a  general  way  the  planes  of  stratifi- 
cation of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  ;  they  now  exist  in  a  similar 
form  in  the  residual  clay  which  has  resulted  from  the  decom-^ 
position  of  this  limestone.  The  limestone  is  of  an  age^ 
intermediate  between  the  Trenton  and  Niagara  of  the  Silurian 
system.  It  lies  almost  horizontally  over  considerable  areas,, 
but  dips  with  gentle  monoclines  to  the  south,  finally  disap* 
pearing  under  the  Lower  Carboniferous  strata  of  the  Boston 
Mountains.  Ten  miles  to  the  north  of  where  it  appears  from 
under  the  overlying  rocks,  it  has  been  entirely  removed  by 
erosion,  and  the  underlying  Silurian  limestones  and  sandstonea 
comprise  the  country.     To  the  east  and  west  of  the  Batesville 

^  The  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  deposits  of  the  Batesville  region  is  tak^n  up  here- 
instead  of  in  the  description  of  that  region  iki  previous  chapters,  as  the  subject  is  directlj 
dependent  on  the  cooclusions  concerning  the  chemical  relations  of  manganese  reached  in 
this  chapter.  It  is  therefore  most  consistently  treated  in  this  place,  and  it  also  aerree  to- 
illustrate  certain  principals  in  the  formation  of  manganese  deposits  in  general,  which  it  haa 
been  the  object  of  the  present  chapter  to  describe. 
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region  it  follows  the  general  south- of-east  and  north-of-west 
strike  of  the  rocks. 

The  Batesville  region  comprises  a  territory  of  about  122 
square  miles,  in  which  manganese  characterizes  the  limestone^ 
in  local  areas.  In  a  similar  manner^  the  region  considered  as  a 
unit  represents  an  isolated  manganese-bearing  area  of  the  St. 
Clair  limestone,  blending  both  to  the  east  and  the  west  into- 
a  limestone  of  the  same  geologic  age,  but  without  any  ap- 
preciable quantity  of  manganese.  An  analysis  of  the  barren 
rock  generally  shows  a  fraction  of  a  per  cent  of  manganese^ 
such  as  exists  in  many  limestones,  but  the  nodules  and  larger 
bodies  of  ore  are  wanting.  Isolated  areas  of  manganese  de- 
posits have  been  reported  in  the  St.  Clair  limestone  to  the- 
northwest  of  the  Batesville  region,  but  their  extent  has  not 
yet  been  proved.  The  Batesville  region,  therefore,  representSs 
an  abnormal  local  accumulation  of  manganese  in.a  formation 
which,  though  characterized  throughout  by  a  certain  amount 
of  that  material,  contains  it  elsewhere  in  only  limited  quanti- 
ties.    (For  further  details  see  chapter  VIII.) 

The  St.  Clair  limestone  in  the  Batesville  region  not  on  ly 
differs  from  the  same  rock  elsewhere  in  its  contents  of  man- 
ganese, but   also  in   two   other  marked    features:  (1)    its. 
thickness  and  (2)  its  lithologic  composition. 

(1)  The  limestone  reaches  its  maximum  thickness  of' 
155  feet  in  Penter's  Bluff,  in  the  western  part  of  the  Batesville 
region.  To  the  east  the  limestone  rapidly  becomes  thin,  an  d 
in  less  than  ten  miles  from  the  eastern  border  of  the  region,  or 
twenty-five  from  Penter's  Bluff,  it  is  represented  either  by  a 
stratum  of  only  a  few  feet  in  thickness  or  else  it  disappears 
altogether.  To  the  west  it  retains  its  full  thickness  for  about 
eight  or  ten  miles,  and  beyond  that  it  becomes  thin  in  the 
same  manner  as  to  the  east,  but  less  rapidly.  In  the  manganese 
region  the  ore  occurs  in  the  limestone  at  various  horizons, 
from  base  to  summit. 

Immediately  below  the  St.  Clair  limestone  is  the  Izard 
limestone,  which  also  reaches  its  maximum   development. 
(280  feet)  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Batesville  region,  and. 
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becomes  thin  to  the  east  and  the  west  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  overlying  formation, 

(2)  The  part  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  carrying  the  ore 
•always  contains  more  or  less  siliceous  and  argillaceous  ma- 
terial^ either  finely  disseminated  through  it  or  in  beds  of  a 
sandy  or  shaly  nature.  Moreover  the  quantity  of  ore,  in  a 
general  way,  seems  to  vary  with  the  quantity  of  earthy 
material :  when  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  the  latter,  there 
may  be,  though  not  necessarily,  considerable  deposits  of 
manganese  ore;  while  where  there  is  little  or  no  earthy 
material,  there  is  usually  but  little  manganese.  This  rule 
will  not  hold  invariably,  but  in  a  general  way  it  does,  and 
an  earthy  nature  is  characteristic  of  the  part  of  the  limestone 
carrying  the  ore ;  while  where  ore  is  absent  the  limestone  is 
often  very  pure  and  sometimes  contains  over  95  per  cent  of 
-carbonate  of  lime.  In  some  places  the  siliceous  material 
is  in  the  form  of  a  brown  or  bufi  colored  sandstone. 

A  microscopic  examination  made  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Wolff  of 
-an  earthy  material  containing  flat  concretions  of  manganese 
ore  from  the  base  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  in  the  Batesville 
region,  showed  numerous  grains  of  detrital  quartz  with 
a  few  of  feldspar  and  mica,  cemented  in  an  iron-stained 
calcite.  Deposits  which  appear,  macroscopically,  to  be  of  a 
similar  material,  are  found  in  many  other  parts  of  the  for- 
mation, though  they  have  not  yet  been  examined  under  the 
microscope.  The  nearest  known  source  for  such  detrital 
fragments  is  the  Archean  area  of  Missouri,  about  ninety 
miles  to  the  north,  though  at  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  the 
St.  Clair  limestone,  other  Archean  areas  may  have  been 
exposed  in  closer  proximity. 

Any  supposition,  therefore,  that  will  explain  the  origin 
of  the  Batesville  manganese  ores,  must  also  explain  the 
following  phenomena : 

(1)  The  localization  of  considerable  deposits  of  man- 
ganese ore  in  a  certain  part  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone, 

(2)  The  fact  that  the  St.  Clair  limestone  reaches  its 
maximum  development  approximately  in  the  manganese 
^rea. 
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(8)    The  association  of  the  ore  with  the  qaartz,  feld- 
spathic,  and  micaceous  detritus. 

The  St.  Clair  limestone  contains  numerous  fossils  such 
as  crinoids,  corals,  and  other  remains  characteristic  of  a 
shallow  water  deposition.  The  occasional  beds  of  sandstone 
in  the  limestone  also  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  deposition 
took  place  near  shore ;  while  the  occurrence  in  an  undecayed 
state,  of  such  an  easily  decomposed  mineral  as  feldspar,  sug- 
gests that  the  distance  from  its  source  to  its  present  resting 
place  was  short.  Moreover  the  comparative  scarcity  of  these 
siliceous  materials  in  the  St.  Clair  limestone  to  the  east 
and  the  west  of  the  manganese  region,  points  to  the  fact  that, 
these  areas  were  either  too  far  off  shore  to  be  reached  by- 
such  sediments,  or  were  outside  the  local  currents  that  may 
have  brought  them. 

Prof.  Cbamberlin,  in  his  report  already  referred  to,*  gives  a 
map  showing  the  distribution  of  land  and  a  probable  system  of 
oceanic  currents  in  the  Silurian  sea  which  once  covered  a  large 
part  of  the  continent.  The  Archean  area  of  Missouri  is  laid 
down  as  a  series  of  small  islands  with  the  shoals  characteristic  of 
such  an  arohipelago.f  A  current  coming  up  from  the  south  is 
divided  by  the  archipelago  and  passes  northward  on  either  side. 
The  present  area  of  the  Batesville  region  lay  south  of  the 
'^  Missouri  Archipelago,^'  while  the  east  and  west  extensions 
of  the  present  area  of  the  St.  Clair  limestone  reached  respectively 
to  the  southeast  and  the  southwest  of  the  islands.  The  Bates« 
ville  region  was  in  a  position  which  might  readily  be  subjected 
to  a  back- flow  caused  by  the  north- bound  currents  coming  in 
contact  with  the  islands.  Under  such  conditions  the  back- flow 
would  carry  down  earthy  sediments  from  the  land,  and  as  the 
waters  would  probably  move  comparatively  slowly  or  form  eddies^ 
the  sediment  would  be  laid  down  in  this  area  with  the  calcareous 
materials  from  the  sea,  thus  forming  a  more  or  less  earthy  lime- 
stone ;   while  on  either  side  of  the  back-flow,  pure   limestone^ 

*  Geology  of  Wiaconsin,  1873-79,  Vol.  I.,  plate  XI. 

t  Small  areas  of  crystalline  rock  which,  at  the  time  Prof.  Obamberlin  made  his  mapj^ 
were  commonly  supposed  to  be  Archean,  are  laid  down  in  Arkansas.  These  haye  since  been 
shown  to  be  intnuire  igneons  masses. 
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either  in  the  form  of  coral  or  calcareous  sediments,  might  be  laid 
•down.  The  latter  sediments  would  be  free  from  earthy  ingre- 
dients, and  by  their  partial  breaking  up  might  readily .  supply  a 
source  of  calcareous  material  in  the  area  of  the  land  sediments. 
The  deposition  of  the  earthy  matter  in  the  area  in  question 
required  a  condition  of  quiet  waters,  probably  much  in  contrast 
with  the  more  rapidly  moving  currents  on  either  side*  Hence 
the  calcareous  sediments  from  the  sea  water  would  also  settle 
more  easily  and  form  a  thicker  deposit  in  the  quiet  area  than  in 
the  currents. 

This  process  would  explain  both  the  presence  of  siliceous 
«nd  argillaceous  sediments  in  the  limestone  in  the  Batesville 
region  and  the  thickening  of  the  limestone  in  the  same  area. 
The  simple  additional  presence  of  earthy  material  would  not 
alone  be  enough  to  account  for  the  increased  thickness  of  the 
limestone,  but  the  facilities  for  the  deposition  of  calcareous 
material  would  be  ample  cause  for  the  accumulation  of  a  greater 
thickness  of  limestone  in  this  area  than  in  the  currents  to  the 
east  and  west. 

This  gradual  local  accumulation  of  land  and  marine 
sediments  would  eventually  cause  shoals  and  possibly  coastal 
lagoons  and  swamps,  into  which  the  waters  from  the  Archean 
rocks  of  the  Missouri  Archipelago  would  drain. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  all  Archean  rock»  contain 
greater  or  less  quantities  of  manganese,  generally  as  silicates, 
carbonates,  oxides,  or  other  forms.  The  Archean  rocks  of 
Missouri  are  no  exception  to  this  rule,  but  on  the  contrary  con- 
tain in  some  places  more  manganese  than  most  Archean  rocks. 
Professor  Pumpelly  *  describes  the  occurrence  of  considerable 
quantities  of  manganese  oxides  in  several  places  in  the  porphyry 
of  the  Archean  area  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state.  The 
rock  enclosing  this  ore  is  more  or  less  decomposed,  and  sometimes 
the  latter  has  weathered  out  and  occurs  in  a  red  surface  clay. 
The  decay  of  the  ore-bearing  rocks  by  methods  already  described 
{pages  547-548)  would  afford  a  considerable  quantity  of  man- 

•  lUpbael  Pumpelly,  Geological  Survey  of  Miasouri,  Iron  Ores  and  Coal  Fileda,  1S73, 
pp.  20-26, 
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^oese  in  solution  in  surface  waters^  and  thus  permit  its  transpor- 
tation to  the  coastal  shoals  or  lagoons.  Here  the  solutions, 
-exposed  in  a  stationery  condition  to  the  oxidizing  and  evaporat- 
ing action  of  the  atmosphere^  would  deposit  their  metalliferous 
-contents  as  carbonate  or  possibly  oxide  of  manganese*.  In  some 
places  considerable  bodies  of  ore  might  be  formed  in  one  spot, 
in  others  the  manganese  would  be  disseminated  through  the 
mechanical  sediments  being  laid  down  at  the  same  time.  A 
secondary  chemical  action  might  cause  the  segregation  of  the  dis- 
seminated manganese  and  the  formation  of  concretions  of  car- 
bonate of  manganese^  which  would  be  later  oxidized  in  forms 
such  as  are  characteristically  shown  at  the  Cason  mine,  near 
Batesville,  and  elsewhere  in  the  region.  In  other  places  the 
manganese  might  remain  in  a  finely  disseminated  state,  causing 
the  common  occurrence  now  seen  throughout  the  region  of  an 
-earthy  manganiferous  limestone  containing  from  3  to  15  per 
^ent  of  manganese.f 

By  these  various  local  modifications  of  precipitation  and 
"Segregation,  the  variety  of  deposits  now  seen,  that  is,  flat  layers 
of  ore,  nodules,  concretions,  and  a  finely  disseminated  coloring 
matter  in  the  rock  would  be  produced.  The  deposition  would 
naturally  tend  to  occur  in  certain  spots  more  than  elsewhere, 
the  positions  being  regulated  by  the  position  of  the  swamps  or 
lagoons,  the  various  degrees  of  intensity  of  oxidizing  agencies, 

^  The  coastal  lagoons  or  shoals  in  question  probably  oontaioed  considerable  qoantities 
t>f  organic  matter,  and  though  a  part  of  the  ore  may  hare  been  originally  precipitated  as  oxide  > 
the  subsequent  segregation  of  the  ore  in  contact  with  this  matter  would  probably  finally 
'deposit  it  largely  in  the  form  of  carbonate.  The  ores  as  now  found  are  in  the  form  of  oxide9,and 
if  the  supposition  that  they  were  originally  segregated  as  carbonate  be  true,  the  oxides  must 
represent  the  product  of  the  later  oxidation  of  the  carbonate,  though  some  may  represent  the 
original  form  of  deposition,  as  just  stated. 

t  Professor  Chamberlin  (Geology  of  Wisconsin,  1878-9,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  529-588)  in  discuss- 
ing the  origin  of  the  lead  ores  of  Wisconsin,  which  are  associated  with  Silurian  limestone 
vuppoees  that  they  were  derired  from  the  Archean  area  forming  the  north  shore  of  what  is 
now  the  Lake  Superior  basin ;  that  they  were  taken  into  volution  and  carried  to  the  irilurlan 
sea  ;  that  the  configuration  of  the  shore  line  was  such  as  to  deflect.the  oceanic  currents  which 
passed  along  this  shore  and  cause  tbem  to  cross  what  is  now  the  southern  part  of  Wisconsin 
Here,  by  the  combination  of  currents,  a  gyratory  motion  was  produced,  with  the  resulting 
«ccumn1ation  of  seaweeds  and  animal  remains,  mostly  the  lormer.  Largely  through  the 
mediam  of  these  material  the  lead  in  the  current  coming  from  the  north  shore  was  precipitated 
«•  sulphide.  This  ore  was  originally  finely  disseminated  through  the  limestone  and  subse- 
quently segregated.  (For  a  further  discussion  of  deposition  as  sulphides  see  pages  554— 5d6 
«nd  662—568  of  the  present  report). 
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the  possible  presence  of  redacing  agents^  the  depth  of  the  water^ 
etc.,  thus  caasiog  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  Batesville^ 
region,  th&t  is,  the  existence  of  ore-bearing  parts  of  the  lime-* 
stone  separated  by  greater  or  less  areas  of  barren  rock, 

A  somewhat  different  explanation  of  the  accumulation  of  the 
limestone  and  the  ore  might  be  given,  but  so  far  as  the  origin  of 
the  ore  is  concerned,  the  results  would  be  the  same:  the  St. 
Clair  limestone  may  have  represented  a  coral  reef  around  a  part 
of  the  Archean  rocks ;  and  in  the  quiet  water  between  the  reef 
and  the  shore,  the  siliceous  and  argillaceous  sediments  from  the 
land  and  the  calcareous  detritus  from  the  coral  and  other  organic 
remains  may  have  collected  in  the  form  of  an  earthy  limestone^ 
Such  a  mingling  of  land  and  marine  sediments  can  be  seen  going 
on  within  many  coral  reefs  at  the  present  time,  especially  in  the 
Feejee  Islands*  and  elsewhere  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  it  doea 
not  seem  impossible  that  the  same  process  may  have  taken  place 
in  the  Silurian  Hea.  This  is  rendered  all  the  more  possible  by 
the  character  of  some  of  the  fossil  remains  in  the  limestone  and 
by  the  fact  that  the  warm  southern  currents,  in  which  the  region 
is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  (see  page  589),  were  favorable 
to  coral  growth. 

The  intervening  water  area  between  the  coral  reef  and  the 
Archean  island  or  islands  would  gradually  become  filled  up» 
swamps  would  be  formed,  and  the  ore  deposited  in  the  way 
already  described.  The  sediments  within  the  reef  being 
composed  of  both  land  and  marine  detritus,  would  form  an  earthy 
limestone,  while  on  the  outer  parts  of  the  reef,  free  from  con- 
tamination by  materials  from  the  land,  the  coral  and  coral  debris 
would  form  a  comparatively  pure  limestone.  This  supposition 
of  a  coral  reef  would  not  only  explain  the  local  presence  of 
earthy  materials  in  the  limestone  and  the  formation  of  a  basin 
suitable  for  the  deposition  of  the  manganese  ore,  but  also  the 
local  thickening  of  the  limestone,  as  it  is  characteristic  of  coral 
formations  that  they  are  thick  in  certain  areas  and  rapidly  thin 
out  at  their  extremities.     A  similar  explanation   might    also 

«  J.  D.  Dana,  Corals  and  Coral  Islands,  third  edition,  1890,  p.  150-151. 
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account  for  the  thinning  out  of  the  Izard  limestone  which  under- 
lies the  St.  Clair  limestone. 

A  question  that  naturally  arises  in  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  I  he  origin  of  the  manganese  deposits  of  the  Batesviile. 
rejB;ion  is,  what  has  become  of  the  iron  which  must  have  beea 
taken  up  in  solution  with  the  manganese  in  a  district  con- 
taining such  large  quantities  of  iron  as  the  Archean  area  of 
Missouri?  The  manganese  ore  contains  some  iron,  but  not 
nearly  so  much  as  it  should  had  all  of'  both  ores  been  de*^ 
posited  in  one  spot.  The  only  answer  to  the  question,  therefore,, 
is  that  the  iron  was  separated  from  the  manganese  by  methods 
already  described  (pages  569-573)  and  deposited  elsewhere^ 
and  that  possibly  it  has  since  been  eroded.  Iron  ore  is  found 
just  north  of  the  Batesviile  region  in  a  formation  (Calciferous) 
older  than  the  manganese-bearing  (St.  Clair)  limestone,  and  it 
may  have  been  derived  at  an  earlier  date  than  the  manganese  ore 
from  the  same  source  of  supply  in  the  Archean  rocks  of  Missouri.. 
The  deposition  of  either  ore  depends  on  the  fulfilment  of  certain 
conditions  which  are  only  locally  realized,  and  one  set  of  condi- 
tions will  cause  the  precipitation  of  iron  and  not  of  manganese; 
while  another  set  will  precipitate  both  ores  together;  thus  causing 
the  occurrence  in  some  places  of  one  ore,  elsewhere  of  the  other, 
and  in  still  other  places  of  both  together,  em  already  explained 
in  this  chapter  (pages  569-578). 

Though  the  above  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  Bates- 
viile pauganese  ores  accords  with  the  facts  observed  in  the  region 
and  seems  well  within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  yet  it  cannot  be 
stated  with  certainty  to  have  taken  place  until  further  investi- 
gation has  been  made.  An  examination  of  the  country  between 
the  manganese  region  and  the  Archean  area  of  Missouri,  a 
careful  study  of  the  latter  area  itself,  as  well  as  a  further  exam- 
ination of  the  siliceous  and  argillaceous  accompaniments  of  the 
ore  in  the  Batesviile  region,  will  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on 
the  subject.  The  above  statements  have  been  mulH  with  the 
light  of  but  a  part  of  such  information  and  are,  therefore,  offered 
only  as  suggestions  which  a  more  detailed  investigation  ma;|^ 
either  verify  or  not. 

88  Geological;  Vol.  1.,  1890. 
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Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  the  Batesville 
ores,  mention  nhould  be  made  of  what  may  prove  to  be  an 
igneous  material.  This  forms  a  layer  from  six  to  fifteen 
inches  in  thickness  immediately  above  the  St.  Clair  limestone. 
<See  pa^es  127-128.)  Dr.  J.  E.  Wolff,  of  Harvard  Qniversity, 
who  has  kindly  made  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  material, 
has  found  evidence  of  its  possible  origin  as  a  volcanic  ash,  though 
he  points  out  the  necessity  of  further  investigation  in  the 
laboratory  before  the  matter  can  be  definitely  settled.  He 
desct  il)f>^  it  as  composed  of  rather  angular,  small,  clastic  grains  of 
quariz  and  of  fragments  of  triclinic  feldspar,  often  much  bent 
and  rounded,  and  sometimes  angular ;  together  with  deep  brown, 
homogeneous  grains  which  are  partially  transparent,  but 
completely  i^otropic  in  polarized  light.  The  latter  show 
neither  cleavage  nor  crystal  structure,  and  look  like  possible 
fragments  of  a  ferruginous  basaltic  glass.  The  grains  are 
separated  by  thin  films  of  a  green  chloritic  substance.  This 
material  has  as  yet  been  found  in  only  one  locality  and  has  not 
been  identified  actually  in  the  ore-bearing  limestone,  but  the 
microscopic  examinations  so  far  made  have  beeu  far  too  few  to 
permit  the  statement  that  it  does  not  exist,  and  possibly  it  may 
yet  be  found. 

If  further  investigation  proves  the  presence  of  this  material 
within  the  ore-bearing  limestone,  another  possible  source  of  man- 
ganese will  present  itself.  (Seepage  564.)  The  one  exposure  in 
question  directly  overlies  a  deposit  of  ore  in  the  limestone,  and 
might  be  thought  to  have  had  its  influence  as  a  source  of  the 
manganese  by  a  replacement  of  the  limestone.  This,  however, 
does  not  seem  probable,  and  if  the  material  has  had  any 
influence  at  all  in  the  origin  of  the  Batesville  ore  in  general, 
it  has  been  most  likely  by  the  oxidation  oi  its  manganese-bearing 
constituents  and  by  the  segregation  of  the  manganese  during  the 
deposition  of  the  limestone.  Even  this  action  cannot  be  stated 
to  have  gone  on  until  the  presence  of  similar  materials  can  be 
proved  at  lower  horizons  in  the  limestone.  The  rock  in  question 
gives  only  a  very  faint  reaction  for  manganese  and  could  not 
have  been    instrumental  in  the  formation   of  any  considerable 
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-deposits  of  ore  unless  it  was  ia  very  lar^  quantities,  a  possibility 
that  is  doubtful. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
-evidence  at  present  available  points  rather  to  the  origin  of 
the  manganese  ores  from  the  decay  of  the  Archean  rocks  of 
Missouri  than  from  volcanic  debris. 

To  summarize  the  conclusions  arrived  at :  the  Bates- 
ville  ores  were  precipitated  from  surface  waters  draining 
aouthward  from  the  Archean  region  of  Missouri.  The  area 
of  precipitation  was  originally  a  region  of  comparatively 
-quiet  water  bounded  on  either  side  by  rapidly  flowing 
currents ;  this  condition  allowed  the  excessive  accumulation 
of  marine  sediments  and  causedagreater  thickness  of  the  St. 
Clair  limestone  than  to  the  east  or  west;  the  detritus  from 
the  land  was  carried  down  and  mixed  with  the  calcareous 
materials;  the  gradual  accumulations  of  these  mixed 
sediments  caused  shoals  and  then  coastal  lagoons  and 
swamps  into  which  the  surface  waters  from  the  land 
emptied,  and  by  a  process  of  oxidation  and  evaporation 
deposited  the  metalliferous  matter  that  they  carried  in 
«olution. 

Looking  at  the  conditions  of  deposition  of  the  ore  in  a 
somewhat  different  way,  the  St.  Clair  limestone  may  have 
represented  a  coral  reef  on  the  border  of  the  Archean  region, 
and  in  the  quiet  water  between  the  two  areas  were  gradually 
accumulated  the  calcareous  sediments  from  the  sea  and  the 
siliceous  and  argillaceous  materials  from  the  land,  forming 
an  earthy  limestone  in  which  the  manganese  was  deposited 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  just  mentioned. 

SUMMARY    AND   GENERAL   CONCLUSIONS. 

The  conclusions  which  have  been  reached  in  the  present 
-chapter  may  be  briefly  summarized  and  discussed  as  follows : 

Sources  of  manganese. — The  manganese  found  in  the  Paleo- 
zoic and  later  sedimentary  strata  has  been  supplied  by  the 
'decay  of  the  pre-Paleozoic  rocks  (Archean,  etc.)  and  of  the 
products  of  igneous  action.     The   first  class  of  rocks  appears 
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to  have  been  the  more  important  source  of  supply  for  the  metal- 
liferous matter,  though,  as  manj  of  them  are  themselves 
composed  of  igneous  materials,  both  sources  of  supply  are 
intimately  associated  and  the  determination  of  the  relative 
importance  of  either  is  in  many  cases  doubtful.  The  supply  of 
manganese  in  the  pre-Paleozoic  rocks  was  probably  derived  from 
still  older  rocks,  though  later  metamorphism  has  converted  the 
ores  mostly  into  silicates;  while  the  ores  of  the  Paleozoic  and 
later  rocks  are  now  mostly  in  the  forms  of  oxides  and  carbonate. 

The  pre-Paleozoic  rocks  form  a  broken  fringe  around  the 
Mississippi  basin,  and  the  most  important  deposits  of  manganese 
ore  yet  discovered  in  the  United  States  arc  situated  within  it^ 
or  more  rarely  along  its  outer  border.  The  deposits  of  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  are  situated  on  the  outer  border  of 
the  main  crystalline  belt  of  the  Appalachians,  while  the  man^ 
ganese  belt  of  the  Atlantic  states  is  mostly  ou  the  inner  side  of 
the  barrier. 

The  supply  of  manganese  in  the  crystalline  rocks  exists 
mostly  in  the  manganese-bearing  silicates  and  the  less  common 
manganese  carbonate  and  other  minerals  carrying  manganese  as 
a  more  or  less  important  constituent.  By  the  decomposition  of 
these  minerals  the  metallic  oxides  are  freed  from  the  yarioaa 
mineral-forming  acids,  silica,  etc.,  and  combine  to  form  soluble 
compounds  with  the  organic  and  inorganic  acids  which  are  active 
agents  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  rock  decay.  Intermediate 
stages  of  oxidation  and  reduction  of  the  metallic  bases  usually  oc*^ 
cur  between  the  time  they  are  freed  from  the  original  mineral  and 
when  they  combine  with  the  other  acids.  The  soluble  com- 
pounds of  manganese  are  taken  up  by  surface  waters  and  are 
eventually  deposited  where  the  conditions  are  suitable  for  their 
precipitation. 

The  decay  of  the  crystalline  rocks  has  progressed  from  the 
earliest  times  to  which  there  are  means  of  tracing  it,  and  by  its 
agency  a  source  of  supply  of  manganese  has  been  continually 
contributed  to  the  circulating  waters.  It  is  still  progressing 
and,  as  in  the  beginning  of  Paleozoic  times  and  ever  since  then^ 
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the  maDganese  in  solution  is  precipitated  and  gradually  forms 
deposits  of  ore  wherever  the  necessary  conditions  are  fulfilled. 

ITie  forma  in  whioh  manganese  is  deposited. — At  ordinary 
temperatures  manganese  is  usually  deposited  in  the  oxide  or 
carbonate  form.  Though  many  other  metals  are  deposited  as 
sulphide,  there  is  strong  evidence  against  the  supposition  that 
the  sulphide  of  manganese  has  ever  been  the  original  form  of 
any  considerable  deposits  of  ore  of  that  metal  laid  down  under 
ordinary  surface  conditions*.  In  this  respect  manganese  differs 
from  iron  which  is  oflen  deposited  as  sulphide  in  large  beds. 
Manganese  does  not  form  any  sedimentary  deposit  resembling 
the  silicate  of  iron  and  potash  known  as  glauconite.  Consequently 
while  iron  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  deposited  in  four  forms, 
oxide,  carbonate,  sulphide,  and  silicate,  manganese  under  similar 
conditions  is  deposited  in  only  two  forms,  oxide  and  carbonate. 

Conditions  of  deposition  of  manganese. — As  the  manganese 
derived  by  the  action  of  surface  waters  on  crystalline  rocks  is  in 
solution,  it  is  redeposited  only  where  these  waters  are  exposed 
to  conditions  suitable  to  cause  them  to  part  with  their  metallifer- 
ous contents.  These  conditions  are  usually  fulfilled  when  the 
waters  are  subjected  to  active  oxidizing  influences.  The  waters 
of  many  springs,  therefore,  deposit  manganese  oxide  or  car- 
bonate in  their  discharge  channels,  and  river  waters  frequently 
coat  the  pebbles  in  their  course  with  a  black  incrustation  of 
manganese  oxide.  Deposits  of  notable  size,  however,  are  formed 
only  where  the  waters  remain  stationary  for  a  sufficiently  long 
time  to  permit  the  precipitation  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  metalliferous  contents  in  one  place.  Such  conditions  exist 
in  those  bogs,  lakes,  coastal  lagoons,  or  other  local  basins  which 
are  the  receptacles  of  waters  draining  from  areas  of  manganese- 
bearing  rocks.  Precipitation  under  these  conditions,  especially 
in  coastal  lagoons  and  shoals,  has  probably  been  the  origin  of  most 
of  the  workable  deposits  of  manganese  ore  in  the  United  States. 

In  some  places,  however,  there  is  evidence  that  the  ore  has 
been  deposited  on  the  sea  floor,  and  precipitation  of  this  kind  is 

^  Small  quantities  of  mani^aoese  salphldes  are  found  in  certain  metalliferous  veiDB  and 
«lso  under  other  circomstaoces  (see  pages  554-536),  but  the  conditions  considered  here  are 
those  accompanying  the  formation  of  ordinary  sedimentary  rocks. 
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known  to  be  in  progress  at  the  present  time.  The  solution  of 
manganese  brought  down  from  the  land  become<$  greatly  diluted 
in  the  sea  water^  and  would  not  be  readily  precipitated  by  th& 
simple  action  which  brings  about  deposition  from  the  much 
stronger  solutions  in  local  basins.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
suppose  in  the  case  of  deposition  on  the  sea  floor,  either  that 
there  is  some  additional,  powerful  precipitating  agen€  which  can 
abstract  from  the  water  the  minute  quantities  of  manganese  il 
holds  in  solution,  or  that  there  is  in  certain  areas  of  the  sea  a 
local  source  of  supply  of  manganese  far  greater  than  exists  in 
others.  With  many  metals  such  as  iron,  lead,  and  others  a 
suitable  precipitating  agent  is  found  in  organic  matter  or  soluble 
sulphides,  which  cause  the  deposition  of  sulphides  of  those  metals^ 
but  there  is  evidence  that  manganese  would  not  be  precipitated 
as  sulphide  under  many  conditions  which  would  reduce  these 
other  metals  to  that  form.  Moreover  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  manganese,  under  ordinary  conditions  of  deposition,  is 
always  laid  down  as  oxide  or  carbonate. 

As  no  adequate  agent  can  be  found  in  the  sea  water  that  would 
precipitate  the  oxide  or  carbonate  of  manganese  from  the  very 
dilute  solution  usually  present,  it  becomes  necessary  to  suppose  a 
local  source  of  supply  of  manganese  in  certain  areas  of  the  sea  floor^ 
Such  a  supply  might  exist  either  in  solution  or  in  a  solid  state.  If 
in  solution  the  difficulty  of  a  precipitating  agent  is  again  met  and  it 
seems  necessary  to  suppose  a  supply  in  the  solid  form.  This 
might  come  partly  as  mechanically  suspended  particles  of  detrital 
silicate  or  oxide  of  manganese,  which  have  escaped  solution  in 
surface  waters,  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  it  was  chiefly 
supplied  by  volcanic  debris,  such  as  has  been  suggested  to  be  the 
source  of  the  recent  sea  bottom  nodules  of  oxide  of  manganese^ 
Small  quantities  of  manganese,  however,  may  have  been  de* 
posited  on  the  sea  floor  by  other  processes  already  described  on 
pages  559-564. 

The  deposition  and  segregation  of  manganese  have  been 
proved  to  be  taking  place  on  a  notable  scale  on  many  sea  bottoms 
at  the  present  time.  Moreover,  in  the  rocks  of  past  ages  there 
are  evidences  of  an  open  sea  deposition  of  the  ore :  some  of  the 
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manganese  ores  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  of  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  are  believed  to  represent  such  a 
mode  of  formation,  and  the  manganese  deposits  in  the  nova- 
oulite  of  southwestern  Arkansas*  were  very  likely  deposited  in 
an  open  sea.  The  nodules  or  pockets  of  manganese  oxide  found 
in  many  limestones,  shales,  and  slates,  as  well  as  the  carbonate  of 
manganese  found  in  various  rocks,  may  also  have  had  a  similar 
origin.  All  these  deposits,  however,  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  Canada,  are  very  limited,  while  in  the  case  of  the  largest 
deposits  of  the  United  States  there  seem  to  be  reasons  for 
supposing  that  they  were  formed  in  shallow  water  and  fre- 
quently in  coastal  lagoons  or  swamps.  Some  of  the  smaller 
deposits  were  formed  in  inland  bogs  or  lakes.  If  a  deposition  of 
manganese  like  that  now  in  progress  on  many  sea  bottoms^ 
therefore,  were  prevalent  in  former  geologic  ages,  it  does  not 
seem  probable  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  ores,  it  could  have  produced  any 
extensive  deposits.f 

The  three  most  important  manganese-producing  areas  Id 
North  America  are  the  Appalachian  region  from  Vermont  to- 
Gkorgia,  the  Batesviile  region  of  Arkansas,  and  the  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  region t. 

The  Appalachian  deposits  are  associated  with  iron  ore& 
which  are  supposed  by  J.  D.  Dana  to  have  been  formed  in  coastal 
lagoons.     (See  page  559.) 

The  Batesviile  deposits  appear  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Archean  rocks  of  Missouri,  and  to  have  been  laid  down 
either  in  shallow  sea  water  near  shore  or  in  coastal  lagoons  and 
swamps.     (See  pages  586-595.) 

Some  of  the  manganese  deposits  of  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia  are  supposed  to  represent  an  open  sea  precipitation 
of  ore.  (See  pages   567*568.)     In   certain  localities,    however^ 


*  This  region  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  manganese  region  of  northern  Arkansas^ 
or  the  Batesviile  region. 

t  Theee  remarks  refer  onlj  to  the  deposits  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

I  Important  quantities  of  manganese  ore  are  obtalBed  from  the  Leadyille  region,  Colo- 
rado, but  the  ore  of  that  district  occurs  under  conditions  entirely  different  from  thoee  andBr 
oonsident ion .    (see  pages  462-468. ) 
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Hiich  as  at  Loch  Lomond  ia  Cape  Breton,  the  manganese-bearing 
limestone  occupies  basins  which  once  represented  small  bays, 
surrounded  by  crystalline  rocks,  on  the  shores  of  the  Carbonif- 
erous sea.  It  seems  possible  that  in  some  of  these  places  the 
manganese  may  have  been  deposited  in  shoals  or  coastal  lagoons. 

Aaaociation  and  separation  of  manganese  and  iron. — Man- 
ganese and  iron  are  frequently  found  together  in  the  same 
•deposits,  but  they  also  occur  separately.  As  both  ores  are  de- 
rived from  the  same  source,  are  taken  up  in  solution  together, 
«nd  under  many  conditions  are  precipitated  by  the  same 
influences,  their  frequent  association  in  ore  deposits  is  what 
^ould  be  expected.  Under  certain  circumstances,  however, 
iron  and  manganese  may  be  precipitated  separately,  and  hence 
the  not  uncommon  occurrence  of  deposits  of  each  in  a  state  more 
or  less  free  from  the  presence  of  the  other.  From  the  solution 
of  manganese  and  iron  the  latter  may  be  precipitated  as  oxide, 
and  the  manganese,  on  account  of  a  difference  in  oxidability, 
may  be  precipitated  afterwards  as  either  oxide  or  carbonate. 
Under  varying  conditions  this  could  cause  either  an  intimate 
association  of  the  two  ores  or  an  alternation  of  layers  of  each, 
or  even  a  complete  separation.  Moreover,  the  iron  might  be  ab- 
stracted from  solution  as  sulphide,  while  the  manganese,  less 
capable  of  precipitation  in  this  form,  might  be  carried  on  and 
deposited  as  oxide  or  carbonate,  thus  again  causing  a  separation 
of  the  two  ores.  By  supposing  the  iron  to  have  been  sometimes 
laid  down  in  sea  water  as  glauconite,  a  manner  in  which 
manganese  is  not  known  to  occur,  an  additional  means  of  separa- 
tion would  be  had.  Thus  by  changing  the  forms  and  conditions 
of  |)recipitation  the  various  associations  and  separations  of  the  two 
©res  in  nature  may  be  explained. 

Secondary  chemical  action  in  manganese  deposits, — Since  the 
time  the  manganese  deposits  were  formed  both  they  and  the  enclos- 
ing rock  have  undergone  considerable  alteration,  and  are  now 
found  mostly  as  oxides  in  a  residual  cLay  that  has  resulted 
from  the  decomposition,  in  situ,. of  the  rock.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  rock  still  exists  in  an  undecayed  state  even  on  the 
surface,  and  between  the  condition  of  no  decay  and  that  of  complete 
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lieoaj  there  are  all  gradations.  In  some  places  the  decay  has 
-extended  downward  for  almost  three  hundred  feet  and  in  rarer 
teases  probably  considerably  more.  The  acids  derived  from  the 
oxidation  of  the  ore  during  decomposition  and  the  nature  of  the 
associated  rocks  have  hastened  the  decay  of  the  ore-bearing 
stratum,  which  has  often  been  completely  converted  to  residual 
clay^  while  the  other  rocks  in  the  neighborhood  exist  in  a  com- 
paratively little  altered  condition. 

Where  the  original  rock  was  horizontal  or  where  it  dipped 
at  low  angles,  as  in  the  Batesville  region  of  Arkansas,  the 
products  of  the  decay  of  the  ore-bearing  stratum  exist  as  isolated 
areas  surrounded  by  areas  of  the  underlying  rocks;  where  the 
original  rock  dipped  at  high  angles,  as  in  the  Appalachian 
region,  the  products  of  decay  occupy  well  defined  belts  following 
certain  topographic  and  geologic  positions  throughout  the  area 
of  their  occurrence;  and,  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  they 
are  eroded  as  compared  with  the  surrounding  undecayed  rocks, 
they  are  generally  found  in  valleys  or  hollows. 

Where  the  ore-bearing  rock  is  exposed  on  the  surface  in  an 
undecayed  state,  it  is  often  in  the  form  of  a  breccia  cemented  by 
maoganese  oxide,  ao  occurrence  usually  caused  by  secondary 
chemical  actioo  in  the  deposit  subsequently  to  its  deposition. 

Metamorphism  at  low  temperatures  has  but  little  eflFect  on 
manganese  deposits  except  in  some  cases  to  cause  minor  chem- 
ical changes  in  the  condition  of  the  ore.  Metamorphism  at  high 
temperatures,  however,  has  a  very  marked  eflFect,  frequently 
converting  the  original  oxides  or  carbonate  into  silicates.  Man- 
ganese appears  to  combine  with  silica  during  metamorphism 
much  more  readily  than  does  iron,  and  the  ratio  of  the  percent- 
age of  silicate  of  manganese  as  compared  with  that  of  oxide  of 
manganese  in  metamorphic  rocks  is  therefore  much  greater  than 
the  same  ratio  in  the  ease  of  iron. 

The  ores  of  manganese, — As  already  stated  the  common 
forms  in  which  manganese  is  deposited  are  oxides  and  car- 
bonate. The  carbonate  is  readily  decomposed  and  converted 
to  oxide  by  exposure,  so  that  now  almost  all  the  workable 
manganese  deposits  in  the  Paleozoic  and  later  rocks  exist  in 
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the  form  of  oxides.  Frequently,  however,  limited  qaantitiea. 
of  carbonate  of  manganese  still  occur  in  rocks  of  various 
ages.  Such  deposits  usually  show  on  the  surface  a  greater 
or  less  quantity  of  oxide  which  has  been  derived  from  the 
partial  decomposition  of  the  carbonate,  and  they  doubtless 
represent  the  former  condition  of  many  manganese  deposits 
now  found  in  the  oxide  state.  Carbonate  ores  are  found  at 
Placentia  Bay,  Newfoundland;  in  western  Massachusetts 
and  eastern  New  York;  in  the  spathic  iron  ores  of  Penn^ 
sylvania;  and  in  other  places  mentioned  on  pages  563  and 
564.  In  the  pre-Paleozoic  rocks  most  of  the  manganese 
ores  have  been  converted  to  silicates  by  cietamorphism, 
though  the  carbonate  and  oxides  sometimes  occur.  The  last 
two,  however,  have  in  many  cases  been  derived  from  the 
alteration  of  the  silicates.     (See  page  545.) 

THE  GEOLOGIC   DISTRIBUTION   OP  MANGANESE*. 

As  a  result  of  the  processes  of  formation  already  de- 
scribed, manganese  deposits  are  not  confined  to  any  certaia 
geologic  horizons,  but  occur  in  greater  or  less  quantities  in 
many  rocks  from  Archean  to  Recent. 

Pre-Paleozoic  deposits, — The   oldest   known    manganese 
deposits  are  in  pre-Paleozoic  rocks,  where  they  exist  mostly 
as  silicates  and  to  a  lesser  extent  as  carbonates  and  oxideSv 
The  silicates  of  manganese  in  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the 
Appalachian  region  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  the  oxides  of 
manganese  in  the  porphyry  of  southeastern  Missouri,  and 
the  manganese-bearing  garnets  and   other  silicates  in   the 
central  Texas  region  represent  pre-Paleozoic  deposits.    With 
the  exception,  however,  of  limited  quantities  of  ore  from 
Missouri;  northern  Michigan;  Blue  Hill,  Maine;  and  a  few 
other  places,  rocks  of  pre-Paleozoic  age  have  not  supplied 
any  important  part  of  the  production  of  manganese  ores  in 
the  United  States. 

Cambrian   deposits,  —  The   oldest    deposits   which    have 

'^  The  following  remarks  conceruing  the  geologic  distiibutioD  of  maDganete  are  in^^ 
leoded  to  apply  only  to  tbe  dcpo^its  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  not  to  other  foreigiv 
depottits. 
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afiorded  commercially  importaut  quantities  of  manganese- 
ore  in  the  United  States  are  of  Cambrian  age.  These  occur 
in  and  overlying  the  sandstone  or  quartzite  of  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Appalachian  Valley.  The  exact  geologic  position^ 
of  all  the  deposits  of  this  belt  is  somewhat  uncertain:  some 
have  been  proved  to  be  of  Lower  Cambrian  age,  others  have 
not  been  determined  and  may  be  Silurian,  though  no  direct, 
evidence  yet  exists  that  they  are  not  Cambrian.  (See  pagea 
876880.) 

This  belt,  whether  of  Cambrian  or  later  age,  ha». 
been  the  most  productive  in  America  and  has  afforded 
probably  over  three  fourths  of  the  manganese  ore  mined  in 
the  United  States.  (See  page  65.)  It  includes  some  of  the- 
deposits  of  Vermont;  the  deposits  at  the  Crimora,  Lynd- 
hurst,  Cabell,  Bagley,  and  other  mines  in  Virginia;  the  de- 
posits of  Shady  Valley,  Tennessee ;  Warm  Springs,  Nortlk 
Carolina ;  and  the  Cartersville  region  of  Georgia. 

The  manganese  deposits  at  Tete  k  Gauche  Falls,  New 
Brunswick,  are  in  slates  supposed  to  be  of  Cambro-SiluriaD 
age.     (See  page  616.) 

Silurian  deposits, —  The  lowermost  Silurian  manganese 
deposits  yet  determined  in  the  United  States  are  those  of  the 
Cave  Spring  region  of  Georgia.  They  occur  in  the  Knox 
dolomite  of  Safford,  which  represents  the  base  of  the  Silurian 
section  in  Georgia.  A  few  hundred  tons  would  comprise  all 
the  manganese  ore  that  has  been  mined  in  this  region. 

Above  the  Knox  dolomite  manganese  has  been  found 
in   limited   quantities   in  various  Silurian   horizons   in   the- 
Appalachian  region,  but  rocks  known  to  be  of  such  age  have 
thus  far  afiorded  only  small  quantities  of  ore  in  this  belt. 

The  manganese  deposits  of  southwestern  Arkansas,  iD> 
the  region  from  Little  Rock  to  Indian  Territory,  are  prob- 
ably of  Lower  Silurian  age,  possibly  Trenton.  They  do  not 
contain  ore  in  commercially  important  quantities  and  about 
thirty  tons  only  have  been  rained. 

The  manganese  deposits  in  the  St.  Clair  limestone  or 
the  Batesville  region  of  northern  Arkansas  occupy  a  position 
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between  the  Trentpn  and  the  Niagara  groups,  that  is,  they  are 
intermediate  between  the  Lower  and  Upper  Silarian.  Next 
to  the  Appalachian  belt  mentioned  under  Cambrian  deposits, 
this  region  has  produced  more  manganese  than  any  other  in 
the  United  States,  its  total  output  being  between  30,000  and 
>35,000  tons,  or  probably  between  a  sixth  and  a  seventh  of 
the  total  production  of  this  country. 

The  manganese  carbonate  found  at  Placentia  Bay,  New- 
foundland, is  in  slates  supposed  to  be  of  Silurian  age.  (See 
page  530.) 

Devonian  deposits. — No  commercially  important  quantities 
of  manganese  ore  have  yet  been  mined  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada  in  rocks  known  to  be  of  Devonian  age,  though 
-certain  quantities  of  ore  are  said  to  occur  in  rocks  of  this  age 
in  Virginia. 

Carboniferous  deposits. — The  principal  manganese  deposits 
•of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  are  in  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous limestone.  These  include  the  Markhamville,  Tenny 
Cape,  Cheverie,  Loch  Lomond,  and  many  other  mines,  and 
have  produced  almost  all  the  manganese  ore  mined  in 
Canada. 

A  deposition  of  manganese  in   Carboniferous  times  is  also 
represented  by  the  spathic  iron  ores  of  the  Coal  Measures  of 
Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere,   which  often  contain  manganese ; 
and  also  by  the  small  quantities  of  manganese  in  other  Carbon- 
iferous rocks  in  many  parts  of  America. 

The  Canadian  (New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia)  deposits 
have  probably  produced  something  under  50,000  tons  of  man- 
ganese ore,  but,  with  the  exception  of  this  region,  the  Carbon- 
iferous rocks  have  not  afforded  any  commercially  important 
quantities  of  manganese  ore  either  in  the  United  States  or 
"Cauaila.  * 

Triassic  and  Jurassic  deposits. — No  important  deposits  of 
manganese  have  been  found  in  the  United  States  or  Canuda  in 
rocky  <»f  Triassic  or   Jurassic   age.     Small  quantities    i»f  ore, 

<"  Iii'portant  quantitieB  of  maDganese  ore  are  obtained  from  thesilyer  depi  sits  of  Lead- 
Title,  which  are  in  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks,  but  these  deposits  were  produced  after  the 
formation  of  the  enclosing  roclc.    (See  pages  462-463.) 
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generally  of  low  grade,  have  been  found   in  Triassic  beds  (New- 
Red  Sandstone)  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  have- 
already  been  mentioned  in  this  report  at  Quaco   Head,  Corn- 
wallis,  and  Wolfville   (see  pages  513  and  525),  but  the  ore  haa. 
been  put  to  but  little  practical  use.     The  Triassic  rocks  (Star 
Peak  Triassic)  of  northern  Nevada  (see  pages  473  and  476)  give 
a  reaction  for  manganese  when  tested  chemically,  and  probably 
a  similar  reaction  could  be   obtained  from  many  other  rocks  of 
both  Triassic   and  Jurassic  ages,   but   manganese  has  not  beeo. 
found  in  them  in  quantities. 

Oretdceoua  deposits. — The  manganese  deposits  in  the  jasper^, 
or  phthanite,  of  the  Coast  Ranges  of  California  are  of  Cretaceous 
age,  and  include  the  Old  Ladd  mine,  Red  Rock,  the  Saucelito 
openings,  the  Little  Stony  claims,  and  many  other  localities  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  of  that  state.  These  deposits  have  probably 
supplied  about  10,000  tons  of  ore,  though  this  is  only  a  rough 
estimate  and  the  quantity  may  be  somewhat  more  or  less.  With 
the  exception  of  the  deposits  of  the  Coast  Ranges  no  commer- 
cially important  quantities  of  manganese  ore  have  been 
found  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  either  the  United  States 
or  Canada. 

Tertiary  deposits^ — Small  deposits  of  manganese  and  man- 
ganiferous  iron  are  said  to  occur  in  the  Tertiary  area  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  but  they  are  of  limited  extent  and  hav^  pro- 
duced but  little  ore.  One  of  these  localities  near  City  Pointy 
Virginia,  is  described  in  this  report.  The  manganese  deposit 
at  Brandon,  Vermont,  is  associated  with  Tertiary  lignites  in 
clay  beds  which  have  probably  been  formed  of  materials 
'  derived  from  an  underlying  Paleozoic  deposit  and  rearranged 
in  Tertiary  times.  (See  pages  397-398  and  575-576.)  The  surface^ 
outcrops  of  many  other  Paleozoic  manganese  deposits  may  also 
represent  a  rearrangement  of  materials  before,  during,  or  after 
Tertiary  times. 

The   City   Point  locality  is  said  to  have  aflforded  a   few 
hundred  tons  of  manganese  ore ;  the  amount  mined  at  Brandon 
is  uncertain,  though  this  locality  has  produced  many  times  as. 
much  as  the  City  Point  deposit. 
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Pleistocene  deposits, — The  manganese  deposit  near  Golcondai 
Nevada,  is  of  Pleistocene  age.  It  occupies  a  position  in  a  cal- 
-oareous  lithoid  tufa  formed  from  solution  during  the  desiccation  of 
the  extinct  Lake  Lahontan.  Thirteen  and  a  quarter  tons  of  ore 
«re  said  to  have  been  shipped  from  this  locality. 

Probably  some  of  the  deposits  of  wad   (bog  manganese) 
found  in  the  areas  of  crystalline  rocks  of  the  northern  states  and 
Canada  represent  Pleistocene  deposits,  but  they  have  been  put 
^o  only  limited  commercial  use. 

Recent  deposits. — In  late  ages  the  deposition  of  manganese 
•has  been  active,  aqd  even  at  the  present  time  it  may  be  seen  pro- 
gressing. The  most  noticeable  instance  of  modern  deposition  is 
the  formation  of  manganese  nodules  on  many  sea  floors  ;  and  less 
striking  but  equally  significant  is  the  formation  of  deposits  of  bog 
ore  now  seen  in  many  low  places,  especially  in  areas  of  crystal- 
line rocks  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  areas  of  other  rocks.  (See 
pages  82-83|  501  and  543.)  Many  of  the  bog  manganese  ores  of 
the  northern  states  and  Canada  are  recent  deposits,  and  the 
gravels  cemented  by  manganese  in  many  canyons  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  elsewhere  represent  a  similar  formation.  The 
bog  ore  in  McHenry  Creek,  Pulaski  county,  Arkansas,  is  also  a 
Tecent  deposit,  and  the  deposition  of  manganese  at  the  mouths  of 
many  springs  and  on  the  pebbles  of  rivers  also  represents  a 
modern  precipitation.     (See  pages  550-554.) 

Such  deposits,  however,  have  not  proved  to  be  of  any  value 
as  a  source  of  manganese,  though  limited  quantities  of  bog  ore 
have  been  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  paint. 

Conchmon. — It  will  thus  be  observed  that  the  production 
of  manganese  in  the  United  States  has  been  confined  almost 
entirely  to  Cambrian  and  Silurian  rocks  (the  Appalachian  and 
the  Batesville  regions) ;  with  small  quantities  from  strata  of 
Cretaceous  age  (Coast  Ranges  of  California),  and  of  Tertiary  age 
(coastal  area  of  Virginia  and  Brandon,  Vermont)  and  an  insig- 
nificant amount  from  Pleistocene  deposits  (Golconda,  Nevada). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  production  of  Canada  has  been  derived 
almost  exclusively  from  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  (New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia). 
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Hence,  thoagh  mangaDese  occurs  io  rocks  of  almost  all,  if 
not  all,  geologic  ages,  it  is  in  very  irregular  quantities,  some* 
times  occurring  simply  as  a  trace,  at  other  times  in  deposits  of 
large  extent.  Certain  horizons  may  be  characterized  almost 
throughout  by  noticeable  quantities  of  manganese,  while  other 
horizons  may  be  equally  marked  by  the  rarity  of  this  ingredient, 
t>r,  as  in  most  cases,  may  contain  it  in  some  places  and  not  in 
-others. 

The  source  of  manganese  from  crystalline  rocks  (pre-Pal- 
-eozoic  and  igneous)  is  always  present  and  has  from  the  earliest 
Paleozoic  times,  and  probably  before,  afforded  a  constant  supply 
to  the  circulating  waters.  The  variability  in  the  quantity  of  ore 
in  different  horizons  and  in  different  places  io  the  same  horiz3n, 
therefore,  must  be  accounted  for  by  the  conditions  surrounding 
"depositions  in  different  ages.  It  is  probably  due  to  two  causes 
which  doubtless  varied  in  their  influence  in  different  geologic  ages 
•and  in  different  places.  They  are  :  (1)  the  extent  of  the  exposed 
area  of  crystalline  rocks  ;  (2)  the  facilities  for  the  deposition  of 
the  ore. 

(1)  In  different  geologic  ages  a  change  in  the  supply  of 
manganese  may  have  been  caused  by  atlifference  in  the  area  of 
crystalline  rocks  exposed  to  decay,  and  hence  capable  of  supply- 
ing manganese  to  surface  waters.  Thus  in  early  Paleozoic  times 
a  larger  area  of  crystalline  rocks  was  presumably  exposed  than 
in  later  times,  and,  therefore,  the  supply  of  manganese  must 
have  been  larger  than  when  these  rocks  were  more  or  less 
covered  by  clastic  rocks.  Moreover,  in  certain  ages  volcanic 
action  has  doubtless  been  more  active  than  in  others,  and  as  the 
materials  produced  by  this  action  are  sometimes  an  important 
source  of  supply  of  manganese,  the  deposits  of  ore  of  this  metal 
have  probably  sometimes  been  influenced  by  the  greater  or  less 
abundance  of  such  materials.     (See  page  543  and  564.) 

It  might  be  said  that  younger  strata  had  a  source  of  supply 
of  manganese  in  the  older  clastic  rocks  which  had  already  de- 
rived a  certain  amount  of  manganese  from  the  crystalline  rocks. 
To  some  extent  this  is  true,  but  for  reasons  given  on  page  573 
the   crystalline  rocks  are  by  far  the  more  ready  source  of  man- 
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ganeee  for  sedimentary  deposits ;  and,  if  other  things  were  equal^ 
the  amount  of  that  material  supplied  to  circulating  waters  would 
depend  lar^i^ely  on  the  area  of  crystalline  rocks  exposed. 

(2)  If  the  influence  just  mentioned,  that  is,  the  extent  of 
the  area  of  the  crystalline  rocks  exposed,  had  been  the  only  one 
affecting  the  formation  of  manganese  deposits,  the  problem 
would  be  a  simple  one;  but,  though  the  ore  is  dependent  on  the 
crystalline  rocks  for  its  presence  in  later  sediments,  yet  the  vary- 
iog  facilities  for  the  deposition  of  the  ore  have  probably  pluyed 
a  far  more  important  part  in  the  localization  of  the  deposits 
than  has  the  difference  in  the  exposed  area  of  crystalline  rocks. 
In  all  geologic  ages  there  have  probably  been  sufficient  areas  of 
crystalline  rocks  in  process  of  decay  to  supply  a  source  of  man- 
ganese, but  it  is  only  when  certain  sets  of  conditions  are  fully 
realized  that  the  ore  is  deposited  in  appreciable  quantities,  while 
elsewhere  it  remains  in  solution.  As  a  result,  the  waters  of  a 
certain  area  may  receive  a  large  quantity  of  manganese  and 
form  no  deposits ;  while  in  another  place  where  the  conditions 
are  suitable,  waters  receiving  much  less  manganese  may  form 
large  deposits.  For  example,  if  the  metalliferous  solutions 
drained  into  an  open  sea  au  immense  amount  of  manganese 
could  be  retained  without  allowing  any  precipitation;  while  if 
much  less  strong  solutions  drained  into  bogs  or  coastal  lagoons, 
where  they  would  be  exposed  to  active  oxidation,  sometimes 
assisted  by  evaporation,  the  conditions  would  be  fulfilled  for  the 
formation  of  extensive  deposits  of  manganese  ore. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  though  the  presence  of  man- 
ganese in  formations  of  various  ages  is  largely  due  primarily  to 
a  source  in  the  older  rocks,  the  variations  in  its  geologic  distribu- 
tion, and  in  its  geographic  distribution  in  a  given  geologic 
formation,  are  dependent  almost  entirely  on  local  conditions  of 
deposition. 
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Buena  Vista  Oompsnj,  operations  of  in  Va » ...........^..    406> 

•'  lode ,"  Ark. „ „ 837 

mines,  Va.. m«. »..  406-407* 

Buford  Mountain,  Mo.,  manganese  mining  at.. 64 

Bunch,  Whittemore  snd,  operations  of  in  the  Fletcher  Range,  Ark ^.^    827 

tracts.  Ark. « 882-883: 

Bums  claims,  Ark.,  (North  Mountain) ^ 849,851-85& 

shipments  of  manganese  ore  from ^.....-.^ 808. 

Bustamite.. » 8& 

Bnstleton,  Penn.,  manganese  at « 400 

Butte  City,  Mont.,  manganiferous  silver  deposits  of 64,448-450, 451-45<L 

granite,  Mont. ^ 482 

Button  mine,  Ark 227-228. 

<*  Button  ore  "  of  the  BaiesTllle  region  Ark 157,  219,221,  222,  245, 258. 

Cabarrus  county,  N.  0.,  manganese  in 418 

Cabell  mine,  Va. : 60,874,877,884,411 

COcouna,  Quebec,  wad  in „ .^^    Kk 
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Caddo  Gap,  Ark.,  manganese  and  iron  at 84t,848 

Mountain,  Ark.,  iron  on 850-851 

RiTer,  Ark « 840, 842,  848, 848 

Cairo,  Justinian,  operationa  of  at  Old  Ladd  min^,  Cal 62,479,486 

CalaTeras  county,  Cal.,  manganese  in ^ ^    491 

Calciferoua  formation  in  the  BateeTille  region.  Ark 112-118, 116-121 

Caldwell  county,  N.  C,  manganese  in.. 413 

Caledonia  mine,  New  Mexico,  alabaodite  at ». 465 

Calhoun  county,  Ala.,  manganese  in 431 

Calico  printing  and  dyeing,  use  of  manganese  in „ 54-55 

Galifornia,  history  of  manganese  mining  in 60-62,  479-480 

manganese  deposits  of ^„  478-495 

geologic  relations  of.^....^ 480 

mines  in « 486-495 

ores  of 480-488 

production  of.. » 65,479 

Call,  K.  E„  cited... 142 

Cambria  Iron  Company,  analyses  of  manganese  ore  by 884,  399 

manufacture  of  spiegelelsen  by......................... )8 

Cambrian  rocks,  distribution  of  manganese  in » « » 602-6('8 

Campbell  county,  Va.,  manganese  deposits  in 410,  412 

Canada,  history  of  manganese  mining  In...... 57,64,496-497 

imports  of  manganese  ore  into.. » «m 73 

manganese  deposits  of.. „ 496-588 

chemical  action  in 581-688 

geologic  relations  of 496-499 

ores  of. 499US05 

exports  of.. ^ 70-72 

mode  of  occurrence  of «. 505-507 

production  of 70-72, 497 

mines  in „ 607^81 

Canary  Islands,  manganese  on  sea  bottom  near ^ v*^*****- I^ 

Cap  aux  Meules,  Magdalen  Islands,  manganese  near........... 580 

Cape  Breton,  manganese  deposits  of ^ 526-529 

Horn,  Cal.,  manganese  at 495 

Capitol  Land  and  Mining  Company,  operations  of  in  Arkansas.. 63,  305, 827-332 

Ckrbon,  effect  of  manganese  on,  In  steel... m 21, 22 

in  alloys  of  manganese  and  iron » 10 

Carbonate  of  lime,  as  a  precipitant  of  manganese ^.^ 560-561,  668 

Mountain,  Aik.,  manganese  on..... ^ 887 

Ckrbonic  acid  as  an  agent  in  decay  of  rocks 546, 579 

liberated  in  change  of  limestone  to  gypsum 588 

Carboniferous  rocks,  distribution  of  manganese  in 604 

Carburet  of  manganese 13 

Carlsbad,  deposition  of  maaganese  oxide  from  spring  water  of 551 

Carnegie  Brothers  and  Compaoy,  analyses  of  manganese  ores  by 288,  262,  883-884, 398, 

405, 414,  440 

manufacture  of  spiegelelsen  and  ferro-manganese  by 18 

Carpenter,  Q.  W.,  cited 400 

Oartersville  region,  Ga.,  history  of  maoganese  mining  in 61, 874,  875 

manganese  deposits  of.. '. 417-4r4 

geologic  relations  of « 376-880 

ores  of » 380-884 

pioductionof 65-66,418 

mode  of  occurrence  of «..  385-888 

mines  In „ 419-424 
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Gmou  tract,  Ark« ^ „ „„  101,219-222 
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geologic  relations  of. 880,  426 
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Oerussite  at  Knozville  mine,  Arizona. 468 

Cbalcocite  io  copper  deposits  of  Montana 458 

Chalcophanite ^ 77,83 

Chaloopyrite  in  copper  deposits  of  Montana.. m. 452,  458 

Challenger  Expedition,  manganese  found  on  sea  bottom  by «...  564-567 

Chalmers,  R.,  cited 502 

Chamberlain,  T.  C,  cited 562-563,589,591 

Chambersburg,  Penu.,  ligoiteat 397 

Chatham  county,  N.  C,  luanganess  in 413 

Chauvenet,  Regis  and  Brother,  analyses  by 318 

cited 458-459 

and  Blair,  analysis  by 30 

Chemical  action,  brecciation  by  532-538,  582-584 

In  the  hydration  of  anhydrite 534-537 

manganese  deposits  of  Canada 531-538 

southwestern  Arkansas : 325-32B 

St.  Clair  limestone  in  the  Batesville  region,  Ark 174-184,  206-207 

manganese  deposits  in  general 573-586 

relations  of  manganese  in  nature 539-608 

Cherokee  C3unty,  Ala.,  manganese  in 431 

Ga.,  manganese   in. -124 

N.  C,  manganese  in 413 

Chaster,  Nora  Scotia,  wad  at 502 

Cheverie  mine,  Nova  Scotia 69,  497,  505,  516,  522-524 

Cheyaey,  Gborge  W.,  analyses  from. 467 

ChigDccto  Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  manganese  on. «....    496 

Cbllhowee  Mountain,  Teon.,  manganese  on...... ^ ~    416 
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exports  of  manganese  from 70,74 

production  of  manganese  in 78 

Chilton  county,  Ala.,  manganese  in 481 
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Chittenden,  Yt.,  manganese  ai......^.^ ^ 899 
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county,  Yt.,  manganese  in. .,^..,,.^ ^ 899 
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-City  Point,  Ya.,  manganese  near.. ^ 880,  412 

-Clark,  John,  tract.  Ark.. 248 

R.F..  tract,  Ark « „ 244 

county,  Ark.,  iron  io 840 

-Clarke,  F.  W.,  analysis  from ^ 488-484 
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oxides  of  manganese 641 
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Batesville  region,  Ark 174-191,674-580 

Canada.... « 507,  509,  522, 578 

'Cleburne  county,  Ala.,  manganese  in 481 

'Climate,  influence  of  on  decay  of  rocks ; 547 

Coast  Ranges,  manganese  deposits  in  (see  California) ^ 478-490 

Oobalt,  alloys  of  with  copper „^, .,....» 84 

on  the  sea  bottom.. 567 

with  manganese  ores 82, 94 

Cocke  county,  Tenn.,  manganese  in 416 

-Coffman,  W.  H.,  claim,  Ark « 841 

Colby  mine,  Mich.,  production  of  manganese  and  manganlferous  iron  ores  at 66,  89 

Colchester,  Vt.,  manganese  at 899 

county.  Nova  Scotia,  manganese  deposits  In ,.  516,  625 

manganiferous  iron  ores  in....... 529 

'Cold-shortness,  effect  of  manganese  on ^ 22 

Col«,  John  and  Jake,  tract,  Ark „.. 276 

W.  H.,  tract.  Ark 275-276 

Colfax,  Califoruia,  manganese  near.. ., I „..    495 

Colorado  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  analyses  by 81,  464 

manufacture  of  spiegelelsen  and  ferro-manganese  by  18, 19, 64 

manganese  ores  used  by , 449,  462,  463-464 

manganese  and  manganlferous  silrer  deposits  of 57,  64,  89,  90,  44&>451,  456-4G4,  552 
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Comey,  A.  M.,  analyses  by 513 

Comstock,  T.  B.,  cited 304,  327,  332,  337,  868,  432,  433,  441 

silrer  mine.  New  Mexico 465 

Condor  **  lode,"  Ark 863 

Condy's,  H.  B.,  fluid,  use  of  manganese  in... 54 
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Coste,  Eugene,  cited 71,  78 

Corentry,  Vt.,  manganese  at : ..    899 

Cowels,  E.  U.,  cited... ,„,—, mmm  ...mm* ..mm«....«mm  88,86-87 

manufacture  of  manganese-bronce  by 84 
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Cox,  E.  T.,  cited.. 100, 101 
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Cramp,  B.  H.,  and  Company,  manufacture  of  manganese-bronxe  by ..m....  ...........     84 

Crenic  acid  as  an  agent  in  the  decay  of  rocks ..........^ m«^ 54ft 

Crescent  Catalpa  claim,  Colo.,  aDalyses  of  manganese  ore  from ..%.........    464 

Cretaceous  rocks,  distiibution  of  manganese  in... ^ 605- 

Crimora  mine,  Va 6(W1, 874, 875, 876,  877,884,  402-406,  57ft 

Cripple  Creek,  New  River  and,  manganese  region «• 402, 410' 

Criswell  tract,  Ark - 2*26 

CroDstedt,  A.  F.,  cited 4 

Crooked  Creek  region,  Ark.,  luangttnese  and  iron  in 351 

Crosby  tract,  Ark., 279 

Crowley's  Ridge,  Tertiary  strata  of ., 142 

Crystalline  locks,  decay  of 546-550 

distribution  of  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 544-545 

manganese  min^^rals  in 879-880,  389-390,  5l5-64d 

source  of  manganese  from 539-544 

Cuba,  analyses  of  manganese  ore  from » 159 

exports  of  mangasese  ore  from 70,  7-1 

Culbei  tson  bank,  Mo.,  margaoese  mining  at 63-64 

Cumberland  county,  Nova  Scotia,  manganese  in.. .'  505,525 

England,  depoidtion  of  manganese  on  pebbles  in  rireis  in 552 

Cummington,  Ma.^s.,  rhodonite  at 390 

Cupreous  manganese 82 

Cuprite  at  Knoxville  mine,  Tombstone,  Ariz., 463 

Curry,  H.  M.,  analyses  from 158-159,  383-384,  398,  405,414 

Curtis,  J.  t^.,  cited 477 

Cushman,  Ark., ^ 210,  297,  299 

Dade  Coal  Company,  operations  of  in  Georgia 422 

Dallas,  Ark 854 

Daoa,  E.  S.,  cited 78,  5%t5 

J.  D.,  cited 80,  81,  83,86,  146,152,179,481,555,559,578-579,592 

Danalite 76 
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DmwiM  mine,  Va.,^.....^ ^...«.^ ^ - 61,  412 
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Daweon,  J.  W.,  cited ^ 497-4St,  5n,5M,  8Si,  8X6,08,  884,  085-086,  567 
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Debraf,  dted^......^ ^ 98 
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Dendrites^ ^. ^ 88 
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Desertas,  manganeae  on  the  sea  bottom  near „ 566 

Deville.  cited.. » .«..« 9,  98. 

Devonian  rocks,  distribution  of  manganese  in. ...» «    604 

Diallogite  (seerhodochrosite). 
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Dobson  tract,  Ark.... ., „ 277 

N.  O..  manganese  near 418 

Doherty,  William,  tract,  Oa. 427-428 

Dolomites  to  Canada,  occurrence  ef  rhcdochrosite  in » 84, 581 

Djlomitic  limestone  in  Nova  Scotia 505,517-518. 

of  the  Otter  Creek  Valley,  Vt.„,....  ..«.. 896^ 

Donald,  8.  W.,  operations  at  Crimora  mine,  Va «. 402 

Dom  Lands,  S.  C,  manganese  on » 418 

Dota  Creek,  Ark »    285. 

Douglas,  Hants  county,  Nova  Scotia,  manganese  at 505, 525 

Dorey,  experiments  on  alloys  of  manganese  by » 38 

Drake,  C.  F.,  operations  at  Anderson  Mill  tract.  Ark „ „ 285 

Dryer,  use  of  manganese  in  varnishes  and  paints  as  a. ~.. 50. 

Dry  Town,  Aik.,  (see  Barren  Fork). 

Dncatel,  J.  T.,  cited 401 

Ductility,  eflectof  manganese  on,  in  copper 87 

steel 22 

Dudley,  Chas.  B.,  cited 28-24 

Dunlop,  Charles,  process  of,  for  rfgeoeratioo  of  manganese  peroxide 45 

Dunney  claim,  Aik.. 346-347 

Dyeii  g,  use  of  manganese  in 54-55 

East  Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  manganese  near 526 

Hills,  Nova  Scutia,  manganese  near 527 
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Edna  Mountains,  Nov.,  manganese  in 469-476 
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cited ^ 100,  144,  146-147,  149-151 
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Formic  acid  as  an  agent  of  decay  of  rocks.. '. 546 

Fowlerite ., „..  86,  92 

Foster,  A.  T.,  tract,  Ark ^ 2!**-289 

France,  analyses  of  spiegeleisen  etc.,  from „....     82 

imports  of  maoganese  ores  into 74 

mauufacture  of  chlorine  in 4,  43 

ferro-manganese  in 17 

pro  luctioD  of  manganese  ores  in .«...„...     7$ 

Fiank,  A.,  manufacture  of  bromine  at  Stassfurt  by. ^ ^^ 48 
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Louisi county,  Va.,  manganeaein 412 

Loii8biirg,;NoTa  Scotia,  wad  at 502 

Liick*Sure  mine,  Tombntone,  Arizona 465 

LuokyCuss  mine.  Tombstone,  Arizona 463 

Lump  ore  in^the  Bateiville  region,  Ark 156 

Lunge,  Geo*,  cited 41,42,43,44,45,46 

Luster's  Spring,  Ark 109 

Luxeuil,  Springs  of,  deposition  of  manganese  oxide  by 551 

Lyman,  B.  S.,  cited 576 

Lyndhurst  mine,  Va 874,  877,  405-406 

Macomber,  W.  S.,  tract,  Cal 492-494 

Madison  county,  N.  C,  manganese  In 418 

Magdalen  Islands,  Canada,  manganese  on ^ ^,.,.^^,  506,580 
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ICagna  Charta  mine,  Montana „  .«^ ^, ^    4S8 

Jkfagnesiam,  allofsof  manganese  with ^„».^ - — » 7,  87 

Magnetic  iron  ore,  association  of  manganlferous  garnet  with ^ ^ ..^  446,  585-586 

Haid  and  Henrietta  claim,  Colo.,  analysis  of  manganif«roas  iron  ore  froai^..^ 464 

Aiaine,  manganese  10 •••••••••••  ...•«(•«(  ••••••••••<•••••«»•••••••••••  ••••••••  ••«••••«•••«••>••••■•••••>  of*,  oiv,  v99~OirU 

prodaction  of  manganlferous  iron  ores  in m.......m«« ». m...........  .....     67 

Haitland,  Nova  Scotia,  manganese  at „ .«,....... 517 

Malachite,  at  Tombitone,  Arizona m...». •«• ^ 468 

Mammoth  district,  Nev.,  buebnerite  io M,  450,  469,  477 

Maoganates,  nse  of  manganese  in  manufacture  of ^ 7, 58 

JiCanganeee  and  Iron  Compaoy  of  Baltimore „.. ». 409 

association  of  with  iron  la  nature.....Mu mm », ». »..  569-578 

blende,  (see  alabandlte). 

bronze ...MMM,. .m.*..*.* ••••»••.••...«••••.  ••••mm .*.»..■.*.  6,  7|  10, 83-86 

brown m •»••  54-55 

carbonates. .....M mm.....m. m mm ..  1,2,  84-85, 184,  880, 

530-581,  (see  rhodochrosite,  diallogite,  manganocaldte). 

change  of  to  oxide »,„,—, .....^..^mm 580^81,  582 

formation  of m ». 563-554 

carburet  of,  use  of  in  steel m mm      18 

deposition  of  in  nature m m - », 557-569 

chemical  relations  of m 589-686,  595-602 

deposits,  action  of  metamorphlsm  on  .......••„...„ .......•.......••.••  584-586 

brecclation  in m. m^.......^.m— ...m.......mm 820,826,  582-538,582-584 

chemical  actioa  in.........M....^M. 167-208,825-826,  885-888,  895, 

897-398,  487-489,  582-538,  573-586 

of  Alabama m - 481 

Arkansu m.....mm 99-871 

CalifornU m „ 478-495 

Canada mm- mm  496-538 

Georgia m.. m m^.  417-431    l^ 

Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massacboaetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 

Island M 889-191 

Magdalen  Islands mm m m » 531 

Maryland m „ .m. 401 

New  Brunswick mm 496-516 

New  York m^^m « -    399 

Newfoundland mm 630-681 

NoTaScoti* 496-607,516-629 

Pennsylvania m .m m 899-401 

Quebec m^».^^.m »^....^.m 531 

Rocky  Mountains m 448-468 

Tennessee ..m • .m^ m » 414-416 

Texas ^ 432-447 

Vermont ^...m. - 391-899 

Virginia mm 401-412 

origin  of « 589-608 

distribution  of  in  Arkansas.. 99-100 

North  America^ 67 

eflTectof  in  steel 19-24 

formation  of  silicates  of  by  metamorphlsm.. m. 584-586 

forms  of  deposited  at  ordinary  temperatures 550-557 

garnets m m 76,  483-489,  645 

SroOn ....••M.«....... •••••M««M.*.^M*^*M**  •••••• M....  56 
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Ion  of  in  maDoftetare  of  tpiflgeleiMn  and  ferro-mangaoeM.^.... 11,  MS,  5M 

mttallie....... .........•...........«.—.................» .^ l,S-» 

mining  in  United  States  and  OaDada...........«^.*.....^«...^^....^..».......... ..  57-64 

Mountain,  Folk  oountf,  Ark ^ -^......^.^....<i.^......^..^.. 88&-8C& 

ores  ■«»»»..»»..««»>.»».». .«< >»»««« «»««»»«»»Mw««»»«» «»»»—»«>«»,»>»,». .  •«.. »»»——— — «■»■ »«»——« ..«.«« ....,,  <v4» 

exports  of  from  CaoadaM*MMM « mm*, •....■.•••.M....M m...     71 

United  SUtes — 68-e» 

▼arioos  other  ooantries...^..^ ^ ^„ . 74 

geologic  distribution  oL^...-..m....».................^.......^m...........^. ^.  608-608 

imports.into  Belgiom...M«iMM......MMM •...^........m....... -^     74 

vanaua**«M«M>M«***«*«M*«««**«*M»«*** »•••••  •••Ma ••••«•«••••••■••••••«.  •••■•••aM     79> 

*ranoe«»»««—>»<«,»«»n ««««»«»»•»«  ••••••••«••••••.•••..••■>••  •■••••••••••••••m>««^«^      74 

Germany „...^ ^•^........ .«     74 

Great  Britian-« ^ „ „.^^. 74 

United  SUtw-.. .....^ ., «..  6^7* 

01   ••PPaiaCIllBn   IvglOOnaavvvaccavaavaoavcasaasycaca*******, ,„«,•••••••••••••   ••••••••••••••••    OM^MH 

BatesTllle  region,  Ark............-^.......^.....^^^ „ 145-166 

vaiuom la  ««»«»—»«»«»•—««»»»«»«»«««»«»»««»•»•»«««»»«»—«»««»—»«»»»»«»»«»»».»«»«»»«»»««.••«»•««  4oih4oS 

\^IJlUia  ••••••••■•••••«••«•••••••••••••««••••••••••••••«••••••••••••  «««  «•♦—  »m»  »•>——•»•>•»•»<  •••     Vft^lwD 

jie»aoa«»»»««»»»««»«««^»«««««»»«»»«»»»»««»«»««»»«««»»«»««,»«»»»»«««— —«»«»»»»»«»«««»»»— «<««»«»»«  viU— 4? i 

Rocky  Moantaina ^..... «..^..... ^ 448-461 

Boothwestem  Arkansas ^^„ ^...........^..^^.......^  818-820 

X0ZaBa«a««M«»**««««  ••••■•••••••••••••••••••••••••>>••••••••••>•••■••••••••••«««(«*«««••■•••  ••»••••   vSZ—vfl 

production  of  in  Caoadfa......... .......^....•..^...r. .......^............^  71, 72, 7S 

u  Diieci  o»ateB»M»»— »«»«>»««»n»,, ««,«»«•«»—«>»>«»••»» »»»»»«—„„„,„  Ofl^oo 

world. ..............  ...•••M .^..••••M.M......     78 

valuation  of  for  manufacture  of  spiegeleisen  and  ferro-manganese......  8, 157-158> 

oxidising  purposes < 8, 40-41 

oxides 77-88, 144-165,  813-315,  880-884,  482,  438,  448-451,  470-471,  48(M83, 

499-503,  (see  pTTolusite,  polianite,  psilomelane,  braunite, 
maDganite,    maugaaosite,   pyrochroite,  pelagite,  and  wad.> 

formation  of » 550-558 

relations  of  in  nature «... 541-542 

peroxide,  commercial  rslue  of 8,  40-41, 8u7, 508-506 

phosphates .««.•. 76 

separation  of  from  iron  in  nature 569-578 

siUcates » ^  56,  75-76,  85-86,  879,  889,  548,  545,  546. 

(see  rhodonite,  garnet,  tephroite,  etc.). 

formation  of  by  metamorphism 584-586> 

in  slag.. 21,  586 

sulphate,  use  of  in  medicine. »....     56 

sulphides...^.. 76,450,  544-556,    (see  alabandite  and  haoerite). 

formation  of  in  nature 555 

in  copper  matte -.....^••...^  86,  452 

tungstates 76,  94-95,450,456,  (see  haebnerite,  volframite,  etc). 

uses  01... ....•.*•...•*.••••••■••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••. ••••••.....M.........*....«»......M.*.....M..>«.«..  i-v^ 

Manganiferoua  iron  ores-... 87-89 

formation  of ^...^ ......  569-578 

in  Appalachian  region........^... ....... m....m.. .....m ..•.»..•.  882-2 

Vermont ..- ^ ^^  89, 

Arkansas ^ ^ ....^ ^^  880,880 

Ooiorado- .............^..^ 89, 449, 4» 

Michigan— ...M........... 


»»■»■«.....  .....M..  .......... 
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Jlangftniferoos  iron  ores  In  New  Mexico » ...m«......m..........mm..*«**«»*»*-    465 

Nova  Scotia ^ »..    S29 

production  of  in  United  States ^^ ..................... ..............     67 

silTer  ores.. mm.......mm.........mm 90-91 

oftheBockf  MoonUlns.. 44S-456, 462-468 

Arisona — 466-468 

Oolorado 448-460,462 

MonUna 448-456 

New  Mexico 465 

production  and  value  of 67-68, 448 

sine  ores  of  New  Jersey........ 68, 88,91-98 

Alanganite.. 77,  80-81, 818.  880,  898,  468,  481-482, 500,  501,  506,  531,  541 

relations  of  to  other  oxides  of  manganese .». ».. 541 

▼alue  of  as  an  oxidizer « ^-- 40 

Manganocaldte ^„ ....« m.....~~.*.» ^^^  85,465 

Hanganopectolite .». » m. •     76 

3fanltoba,  (^mada,  imports  of  manganese  ores  into 78 

^langaoopbyliite ^.^...^m....... 76,  545 

Manganosite »........<« 77, 541 

Mann,  John,  tract,  Ark - —^ 880 

Msrble  Hall,  Penn.,  lignite  with  iron  at. 897 

Marin  oonntj,  CaU,  manganese  In........... 479,488,489 

•Marine  limestone,  Canada,  manganese  in 497-499, 507, 515-618,  526 

plants,  precipitation  of  manganese  bj 561,562 

Markhamrille  mine,  New  Brunswick .» 59,496-497,505,507-511 

MarkMTille,  Va.,  manganese  at. ». 409 

3^arkbam,  A.,  operations  of  in  New  Brunswick  manganese  region......... 69,  496,  507-506 

Marsh,  W.,  claim.  Cole.,  analysis  of  manganese  ore  from. m.... ....m...    464 

Martin,  Matt,  early  shipments  of  manganese  ore  by » 58, 104 

property  of  in  Batesvllle  region.  Ark. 270-271, 288-285 

Wm..  tract.  Ark .......•^.....  280-281 

Martindale,  Ark.,  manganese  near ^-^  827,  881-832 

Maryland,  manganese  in m^.  61, 372, 401 

iMason  county,  Texas^  manganese  In. 482,434-487,  442*445 

Massachusetts,  manganese  in 879, 890, 654 

Matthew,  G.  F.,  cited....„ 498,  507,511,  514-515,  667 

Matthews,  Peter,  tract,  Va ..« 407 

Manmen6,  E.,  cited 2,561 

Jfaxfield,  tract,  Ark ...228-225 

^azam  Creek,  Ark. : 842-344 

McCormick,  S.  C,  manganese  near ...m......... 413 

-McCreath,  A.  S.,  analyses  by ». 96-97,400,401 

cited « ....^.1 380,  410,  558 

McGee  tract.  Ark 238-239 

McHenry  Creek  region,  Ark. v. 807,  813, 827-885 

■McKliiley  Mountain,  Ark ^ 808,819, 855-356 

McSpadden  tract,  Ark ..„    288 

MechtinicsTlUe,  Md.,  manganese  near , ..,, 401 

Mee  ;»r  tract.  Ark „.  127-128,  259-260 

Melacunite  at  KnoxTille  mine,  Tombstone,  Ariz ..^ 468 

Melbourne,  Ark „ ^„ 299 

Melrlile,  W.  H.,  analysis  of  spes^artite  by 483-484 

Merrimac  Rirer,  deposition  of  manganese  oxide  on  pebbles  of. 552 

Meteorites,  manganese  in „ ^ „ ^^ „..  2,  555 

llexico,  alabandite  at  Potosi  in...« .,„ ^  450,555 
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Hejer  Creek  olaJmt,  Ark ^ .^~„...^.~  a43-S44 

Michigan,  production  of  manganiferooa  iron  ore  in^ ^ 66, 67,  89 

Mid-Atlantic,  manganese  on  sea  bottom  in  the ^ ^ 566 

Middle  LaflTerty  Creek,  Ark» ^ _ 256,  277,278 

Midvale  Manganese  Company,  operations  of  in  Virginia  ....^ ^.^^^ ......  .^.m.....    409 

Midrale,  Va.,  maagacese  at. .m.. ^^  61,409 

JHICXWot^  JmmXkiM^   V OT*|  Ul Al" i^nllCBv   "«•«««*••««•••••••••  •••••••••     ••••••••••••»••*••••••*•••••««•»••••••«•••••••«••««•*•«■      41a 

Milligan  tract.  Ark .^.....•... ..^^ .....«^ ^.........    2S» 

Mills,  J.  E.,  cited M....... .........  50-4SO,  88S-S84,  410-411,412 

operations  of  in  the  Virginia  manganese  region 5940. 374 

Millstone  grit  in  the  BatesrUle  region,  Ark ^ ^^..^.  118. 114, 115,140-141 

Minas  Basin,  Canada 496, 49> 

manganese  deposits  in,  (see  Nova  Scotia). 

Mine  Creek,  Ark.,  manganese  near ...•mm..m.mm». m.. —— m.....m.m......,m.    370» 

Minadie,  Nova  Sootla,  manganese  at.......^ .....^ 52& 

Mira  Hills,  Cape  Breton,  manganese  i&.M......M.M..... .....^.m.  ......  ....mm... mm.......  506, 82&^ 

Sftisson^ii  cry suuime  rucas  oi ............... ....».....>.•.♦.♦....■>.......  .....................  ...........  »,^»^......i.»    vv^ 

Qeoay  ox....... ................. »..«..»...«■»«................«.»«.. „»»»,«.«»»«»««»««...    ovv 

FamaceOompanjfOperationsof  in  Ark mm.......m......mm.m...m.m.  66,  106,280 

history  of  manganese  mining  in m..m.. ....m« m......m......m....mmmm....  68-64^ 

Mitchell  coanty,  N.  C,  manganese  in...........MMM.....MM.M...M ^^  m......^^..    418. 
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Montana,  decay  of  crystalline  rocks  in....»M.....MMM.. » ,.».m....mmmm.....mm  .   541^ 

manganiferoos  silrer  deposits  ot....M.MM.......M....».~.M 64, 90,  449-451 ,  461-456; 

production  of  manganiferous  siWer  ores  in»...».......MMM ^^ m....     6& 

Montgomery  coanty.  Ark.,  manganese  in..  ....^^ ^ 68,  842-854 

Md.,  manganese  in ^ ^....^.m^    401 

Penn«,  iron  and  lignite  in ^.........^ ». ...^    397 

J.  P.,  mine,  Ark^.....^^.... ^ 62, 106,  243,  245-34& 

iracu,  aiLra... .......... ..................... ..»»»« .«««•«««.••..•................•.•*>•.•....••.  Z4o— Z47 

W.  R„  tract,  Ark., 247 

Moorelield,  Ark „ ^   299 

Mooite  Brook  mine,  Nova  Scotia ^^ „ 522 

Mordant,  use  of  manganese  as  a ^ ^     55 

Morococba,  Peru,  alabandite  at ^ m..~    55S 

Morris  tract,  Ark 247 

Morristown,  Tenn.,  maoganese  near m^.....^....    416 

Moseley,  E.  T.,  tract,  Cape  Breton,  Kora Scotia 497, 527-^29 

Moser,  Nick,  tract.  Ark 288- 

Moss-agate,  manganfse  in ^ ^ 83 

Moulton  mine,  Montana ^.    458 

Mt.  Airy,  Ga.,  manganese  near 424 

Mt.  Athos,  mine,  Va j ^ «^.  61,  412 

Mt.  Desert  Island,  manganese  on „ S89 

Murray,  John,   cited » ,.  565-566,567 

Mnshet,  David,  cited ^ 11,12 

Kobert,  use  of  manganese  in  steel  by- ^ .^     15- 

Musquodoboit,  Nora  Scotia,  pyrolusite  in ^.^ «^ „   525 

Myers  Mill,  Penn.,  manganiferous  iron  ore  near ^....    400- 

Nagyag,  TraosylTaais,  carbonates  of  iron  and  manganese  at ^ 554 

Nail,  Thomas,  tract ^^ 281-282 

Wm.  S.,  tract ^ _...  282288 

Nassau,  carbonates  of  iron  and  manganese  in „ „ *....««.   554 
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Nelson  eoanty,  Ya.,  manganese  deposits  in 410,  411-412 

NeTada,  deposition  of  manganese  oxide  by  springs  In ..m....m« »  476. 651 

history  of  mangaoese  mining  In ^ m..« ^^ 57, 64,  46d 

manganese  deposits  of. m.. ......m......... 469-477 

ores  of 469,  470-471,476-477 

prooucuoD  ox«»  ••••»«■•«•«••»•••••••••••••«•«••••••••••••••••••»«•••••«•••  ■•••••M  vO(  vOv 

New  Brunswick,  chemical  action  in  the  manganese  deposits  of«..............«. 581-582 

exports  of  manganeee  ore  from.^ „ 71 

history  of  manganese  mining  in.......^ —•.. 67,59,  496-497 

imports  of  manganese  ores  into m^.......      7ft 

manganese  deposits  of. ........ ...•.m«..............mm....«***.«»*mmm».«..m. —,  607-616 

geologio  relations  of ..^^ 497-499 

origin  of .^„.,.„.^ 568, 667-668,  699-60O 

ores  ox...... ...... ««..•»»•<.««».—«. «»mm..«».» «.«»«»w»....«.....>.»««i«»MM   49V'— 0U9 

mode  of  occurrence  of.....^ ,^ 607-509 

produoUoBof .^,.  ......M..M......M.  70-73 

New  England,  deposition  of  manganese  oxide  on  river  pebblea  in«....MM. «••    652 

manganese  in,  (see  names  of  states). 

New  Hampshire,  manganese  in *...........m...m.m....m.m*.mm«..........m.mm«....m......  S79,  890 

New  Jersey,  manganiferoos  sine  ores  of .......m.............„ ..«.......».«.• 68, 91-98 

polyadelphite  from.......M«.......................«.................»......«......... 486,  4Sft 

Zinc  Oompany,  manufocture  of  spiegeleisen  by.......... ».......mm .•«••  17,  29 

New  Laing,  NoTa  Sootia,  marine  limestone,  gypsum,  and  manganese  at..  ..  ......................   517 

Aew  HI  ex  1 00,  aiaoanoiie  in. ...••..•. ........... ....••m............. ....•....*.........•..••.............««•..  so^,  soo,  oov 

mangaoiferons  iron  ores  of .........m.... » ^m...........    466 

maoganiferous  silver  ores  of „^, 461, 465 

New  RiTer  and  Cripple  Oreek  region,  Va.,  manganese  in ......»..• 402,410 

^ew  xorx,  manganese  lo ...... ......  ............... ...... ...... ...... ...«..».. ......  ....■«.■»...... ...... ............  ow,  oov 

New  Zealand,  exports  of  manganese  ore  from mmm.........^..^.... ...m...^...... 74 

production  of  manganese  ores  in....  .....mm.*...*.. •»— ....m.m..m.....      7ft 

Newfoundland,  Canada,  carbonate  of  manganese  in ».. —^  68(MS81,  664 

Newport,  ArlL. »    299 

Tenn.,  manganese  near ....^ 416* 

^ewxon  nan  a,  va.. ...................................... ...•••. ..................... ....v....................................    euip 

Niaudet,  A,  cited ....m.......**.*.........     62 

Nickel,  bleaching  action  of  on  cjpper mm ^ ........mm.      87 

color  produced  in  alloys  by.. m.     84. 

with  manganese  ores.. - m...................  82, 94 

on  sea  floor.. »» 567 

Nitric  and  nitrous  acids  as  agents  of  decay  of  rocks ^ 647 

Nitrogen  in  manganese  ore ^ - » —.»     98 

Noel,  NoTa  Sootia,  manganese  at. 626< 

North  America,  distribution  of  manganese  in  ....^^ ^^......m —• »     57 

North  Arkansas,  manganess  deposits  of,  (see  BatesTille  region). 

North  Carolina,  history  of  manganese  mining  in ». ^^ -— -»,  57,  61, 874,  876 

manganese  deposits  of ^ — - 872,  877,  418- 

production  of  manganese  ore  io ..m... .....m....... —»— 66,  41ft 

North  Chicago  Boiling  Mill  Company,  analyses  by 162-165, 219, 224, 242 

North  Moantain,  Ark.,  manganese  and  iron  on.... ^^ 848-849,  861-868 

Northampton  county,  Penn.,  manganese  in m^m —^ ^    400 

Novaculite ^ 808-809 

NoTa  Scotia,  chemical  action  in  the  manganese  deposits  of 581-688- 

exports  of  manganese  ore  from .„,,—- ...mmm t.......M« 71 

gypsum  beds  of m............................  688-686- 
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